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EXAMINATION  OF  TEACHERS 


BY    ELI    T.    TAPPAN. 

A  child  is  educated  by  everything  with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 
Every  circumstance  of  early  life,  the  home,  the  neighborhood,  the 
games  and  the  tasks,  all  have  their  influence.  But  greater  than  any 
of  these  is  the  influence  of  human  beings,  the  children  who  are  play- 
mates, the  men  and  women,  the  brothers  and  sisters,  the  father  and 
the  mother.  The  mother  affects  the  education  of  a  child  more  than 
all  the  combined  material  circumstances  of  life.  A  human  soul  can 
not  be  truly  educated  by  any  instrument  less  noble  than  itself.  Only 
by  a  diamond  can  a  diamond  be  polished. 

The  work  of  a  school  is  helped  very  much  by  proper  material  sur- 
roundings, grounds  for  physical  exercise,  houses  well  arranged  and 
furnished.  Pictures  on  the  walls  cultivate  the  taste.  Music  helps  to 
soften  the  manners.  Maps  and  apparatus  and  text-books  facilitate  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge.  It  may  be,  as  the  Alexandrian  school- 
master said,  there  is  no  royal  road  to  science,  yet  these  material  aids 
serve  to  make  a  good  turnpike  of  the  public  highway.  But  all  of  these 
combined  are  as  nothing  to  the  value  of  a  teacher.  With  no  books, 
no  apparatus,  and  no  furniture,  Pestalozzi  could  do  good  work.  His 
very  necessities  led  to  the  invention  of  new  motives,  which  made  edu- 
cation a  science.     A  skillful  teacher  does  good  work  with  no  material 
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aids;  an  unskillful  teacher  does  poor  work  with  the  best.  No  other 
instrument  of  education  is  so  important  as  the  master. 

Much  deserved  attention  has  been  given  to  courses  of  study,  and 
there  has  been  great  discussion  as  to  what  mental  food  is  better  calcu- 
lated to  strengthen  this  or  that  mental  faculty.  Here,  also,  the  over- 
powering influence  of  the  master  is  apparent, — for  whether  the  subject 
be  botany,  or  an  ancient  classic,  or  pure  geometry,  he  may  cultivate 
elegance  of  expression  with  vigor  of  thought,  and  lead  the  pupil  by 
either  path  to  love  science  and  to  strive  for  scholarship. 

Once  all  education  was  in  the  hands  of  the  church.  Experience 
has  shown  that  ecclesiastical  organizations  are  not  necessarily  inspired 
with  ability  to  conduct  schools.  Many  of  the  best  schools  are  under 
their  control  and  are  wisely  managed,  but  this  is  not  due  to  any  pecu- 
liar virtue  in  the  organization.  Learned  men,  inspired  with  love  and 
skilled  in  the  art  of  teaching,  make  the  school. 

At  the  present  day  the  stale  is  everywhere  assuming  control  of  the 
business  of  education.  This  will  meet  with  assent  as  long  as  good 
schools  are  made ;  that  is,  as  long  as  the  best  teachers  are  employed. 
It  will  fail  and  be  condemned  whenever  teachers  are  employed  because 
they  are  of  a  certain  party  in  politics,  or  of  a  certain  denomination 
in  religion,  or  whenever  they  are  appointed  on  any  other  ground 
than  the  best  education  of  the  children. 

All  employees  of  the  state  must  either  be  elected  by  the  people,  or 
appointed  by  other  officers.  Popular  election  is  proper  for  those  who 
are  to  represent  in  some  way  the  sovereign  power,  either  as  legislators, 
or  as  principal  executive  officers.  Appointment  is  the  proper  way  for 
those  who  are  to  exercise  some  particular  professional  skill.  Reason 
and  experience  teach  us  that  the  people  can  not  exercise  a  wise  dis- 
crimination in  the  election  of  such  officers,  particularly  at  the  same 
time  that  the  chief  executive  or  legislators  are  chosen. 

This  principle  applies  to  all  school  officers,  whether  they  be  super- 
intendents, examiners,  or  teachers.  Their  work  is  skilled  labor.  The 
skill  and  knowledge  required  can  be  obtained  only  by  education  and 
training.  The  higher  officers,  the  superintendents  and  the  examiners, 
may  be  selected  on  the  ground  of  established  reputation.  In  practice, 
superintendents  for  county  and  State  are  usually  elected,  but  super- 
intendents for  towns  and  cities  are  appointed  by  boards  of  education. 

• 

I  believe  that  experience  is  in  favor  of  appointment, — those  super- 
intendents who  have  been  appointed  by  boards  of  education  or  other 
responsible  officers  have  done  better  work  than  those  who  have  been 
elected  by  the  people.  Of  course,  the  rule  has  exceptions.  Teachers 
are  universally  appointed  by  a  board  or  committee,  and  there  is  at 
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least  a  pretense  of  examination.  As  the  necessity  of  such  examination 
is  conceded,  I  shall  proceed  to  speak  of, — i.  Who  should  be  exam- 
iners of  teachers;  2.  The  object;  and,  3.  The  method  of  such  exam- 
inations.* 

The  examiner  ought  to  be  separate  from  the  committee  or  board 
that  appoints  the  teacher ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  board  of 
education  will  be  composed  of  experienced  teachers,  and  certainly 
none  others  are  qualified  to  examine  candidates  for  admission  to  their 
profession.  Nothing  that  teachers  have  to  do  requires  so  much  skill 
as  conducting  an  examination.  The  ordinary,  well-educated  man, 
without  experience  in  such  work,  is  rarely  able  to  make  a  fair  measure 
of  a  candidate's  knowledge  of  arithmetic ;  much  less  is  he  able  to  de- 
termine the  candidate's  skill  in  teaching  the  elementary  branches. 
Even  if  members  of  the  school  committee  were  usually  competent  to 
examine  teachers,  the  power  should  be  in  other  hands.  The  party 
that  employs  the  teacher,  that  makes  the  bargain  as  to  salary,  if  he  is 
also  the  examiner,  is  very  apt'  to  make  the  bargain  first  and  the  exam- 
ination afterward.  If  the  bargain  suits  the  employer,  the  examination 
is  apt  to  suit  the  examiner.  Within  my  own  observation,  this  has 
be^  the  process,  and  I  doubt  not  many  have  observed  the  same 
thing,  it  is  so  natural.  The  examiner  should  not  only  be  separate 
from,  but  independent  of,  the  board  that  employs  the  teacher.  Any 
contract  for  the  employment  of  a  teacher  who  has  not  already  been 
examined  and  passed,  ought  to  be  simply  void.  It  is  so  ordered  in 
some  States,  but  this  wise  law  may  be  easily  evaded  when  the  exam- 
iner is  himself  the  employer  or  the  employer's  committee. 

In  all  the  States  west  or  south  of  New  York  examiners  are  appointed 
for  the  county,  and  hot  for  smaller  divisions  of  territory ;  but  in  eight 
or  nine  States  examiners  may  be  appointed  for  a  city  or  town  or  inde- 
pendent school  district.  In  twenty-one  States  the  county  is  the  small- 
est district  for  examining  purposes.  In  all  the  New  E^igland  States 
the  examiners  are  town  officers,  and  (except  in  Vermont)  they  appear 
to  be  members  of  the  town  school  committee.  The  geographical  limit 
of  this  custom  is  marked.  I  wish  we  could  have  the  results  of  obser. 
vation  made  by  competent  persons,  on  this  question  of  the  size  of  a 
district  for  purposes  of  examination.  My  own  experience  is  limited  to 
the  State  of  Ohio,  where  we  have  all  kinds  of  districts.  I  have  served 
as  a  city  school-examiner  in  the  largest  city  of  the  State,  again  as  a  State 
school-examiner,  and  again  as  a  county  school-examiner ;  also  I  have 

*  For  the  facts  ai  to  the  laws  of  the  several  States  for  the  ezamlnaUon  and  lioenaixig  of 
teachen,  I  am  in  debt  to  the  circular  recently  published  by  the  United  States  Commissioner 
ol  Kducation. 
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served  as  a  member  of  a  city  board  of  education,  and  afterwards  of  a 
township  board.  My  own  conviction  is  that  it  would  be  an  improve- 
ment if  (except  for  large  cities)  the  counties  were  united  in  groups  for 
this  purpose,  usually  three  counties  in  one  group.  I  believe  that  this 
has  the  approval  of  many  of  the  best  teachers  who  have  given  some 
attention  to  this  question.  The  district  should  l)e  large  enough  to 
make  private  and  personal  influence  very  improbable. 

There  should  be  at  least  two  examiners, — better  if  there  are  three, — 
at  every  examination.  In  overseeing  the  work  of  a  class  of  candi- 
dates, more  than  one  pair  of  eyes  are  needed.  In  weighing  results, 
more  than  one  judgment  is  needed.  In  eleven  States  the  examina- 
tions are  conducted  by  single  examiners.  In  one  of  these  States  the 
State  Board  of  Education  submitted  copies  of  the  same  exammation 
papers  to  a  large  number  of  county  superintendents,  who  were  the 
examiners,  requesting  each  one  to  examine  and  mark  the  papers  and 
return  them  to  the  State  Board.  This  was  done,  and  the  various 
markings  compared.  It  was  found  that  examiners  differed  in  their 
judgment  of  the  same  answer  by  fifty  or  sixty,  or  even  eighty,  per  cent, 
of  the  maximum  attainable.  Much  of  this  was  doubtless  due  to  the 
incompetency  of  some  of  the  examiners,  and  perhaps  also  to  obscurity 
in  the  statement  of  the  question ;  but  I  have  known  experienced, 
careful  examiners  to  differ  by  twenty-five  per  centum  in  their  judg- 
ments. However,  such  difference  would  generally  be  less  than  ten 
per  Centura  after  consultation  and  comparison  of  views.  My  conclu- 
sion is  that  the  plan  which  is  followed  in  most  States,  requiring  a  plu- 
rality of  exaininers,  is  more  like  to  produce  just  decisions. 

One  of  the  examining  board  should  always  be  the  superintendent 
under  whom  the  teacher  is  expected  to  work.  No  other  person  is  as 
much  interested  in  having  a  fair  and  just  examination  as  the  super- 
intendent. If  the  candidate  has  had  charge  of  a  school,  no  one  is  in 
as  good  a  position  to  judge  rightly  of  his  ability  as  the  skilled  teacher 
who  has  inspected  his  labors.  This  principle  has  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  experience.  In  twenty-three  States  the  superintendent  of  the 
schools  of  the  county  or  town  is,  by  law,  an  examiner  of  teachers. 
Also,  in  a  great  many  larger  towns  and  cities,  the  superintendent  is 
one  of  the  examiners.  In  many  cases  the  good  influence  of  this 
arrangement  has  neutralized  or  overcome  the  bad  effects  of  district 
examiners  for  small  districts.  For  these  reasons,  and  in  view  of  what 
appear  to  be  the  teachings  of  experience,  I  suggest  that  the  best  way 
to  constitute  a  board  of  examiners  is  to  have  it  consist  of  the  superin- 
tendents of  three  contiguous  districts. 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  methods  of  examination  it  is  well  to 
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consider  the  object.  This  is,  primarily,  to  determine  whether  the 
applicant  may  have  license  to  teach  in  a  public  school.  ''Primarily/' 
for  the  examination  may  be  used  to  ascertain  the  relative  merits  of 
teachers  in  order  to  classify  them,  and  assign  to  each  his  proper  rank. 
This  use  of  the  examination  is  recognized  in  about  thirty  States,  per- 
haps more.  In  twelve  States  there  are  three  grades ;  in  nine  States 
there  are  four  grades ;  in  some  States  five  or  six ;  and  in  one  State 
there  are  seven  different  periods  of  time  for  which  certificates  may  be 
valid.  Usually  certificates  or  licenses  are  valid  for  a  limited  time, 
and  the  rank  of  the  teacher  is  shown  by  the  time  of  the  certificate; 
but  in  several  States  certificates  of  two  or  of  three  grades  are  valid  for 
the  same  time.  There  seems  to  be  no  prevailing  method  or  established 
principle  to  govern  the  classification  of  teachers. 

The  first  distinction  to  be  made  is  between  those  who  are  not  yet 
recognized  as  teachers  by  profession  and  those  who  are  so  recognized. 
There  are  so  few  professional  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  that 
it  is  necessary,  and  will  be  for  years,  to  allow  many  to  begin  the  work 
of  teaching  who  are  only  on  trial.  In  four  or  five  States  certificates  of 
the  lowest  grade  are  valid  for  a  less  time  than  one  year,  but  generally 
the  minimum  is  one  year ;  and  this  is  the  better  way,  for  these  persons 
are  supposed  to  be  on  trial,  and  six  months  is  hardly  long  enough  for 
the  fair  trial  of  a  beginner.  Some  superintendents  have  advised  that 
the  teacher  should  never  be  granted  a  second  certificate  for  a  minimum 
period,  and- in  one  State  at  least  this  is  the  law.  This  may  be,  under 
some  circumstances,  good  as  a  general  rule  when  one  of  the  board  of 
examiners  is  the  superintendent  who  has  overseen  the  work  of  the  can- 
didate and  can  testify  as  to  its  success  or  failure.  Where  this  has  not 
been  done,  or  where  the  failure  is  doubtful,  it  may  be  proper  to  con- 
tinue the  trial.  Such  trial  certificates  need  not  all  be  of  the  same 
grade ;  some  may  be  for  primary  work  and  some  for  higher  grades. 
Some  beginners  may  have  the  literary  and  scientific  attainments  which 
are  needed  for  an  assistant  in  high-school  work. 

The  conclusion  I  arrive  at  is,  that  those  who  show  sufficient  knowl- 
edge may  be  on  trial,  licensed  to  teach  for  one  year,  and  the  exam- 
iners should  have  the  power  at  their  discretion  to  renew  this.  It  might 
be  proper  to  renew  for  several  years,  if  the  teacher  shows  every 
year  some  decided  progress.  There  must  be  more  normal  schools 
and  better  ones  before  we  can  limit  the  trial-period  to  a  single  year. 
Those  who  show  to  the  examiners  sufficient  knowledge  and  sufficient 
skill  to  be  admitted  to  the  profession,  ought  to  be  admitted  without 
any  limit  of  time. 

In  a  majority  of  States  certificates  are  issued  for  various  numbers  of 
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years;  in  two  or  three  States  even  ten-year  certificates  are  issued. 
There  is  no  more  reason  in  this  than  there  would  be  in  admitting  a 
lawyer  to  practice  at  the  bar  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  I  can  see  no 
more  reason  in  a  license  for  two  years  than  in  one  for  ten  years.  If 
the  holder  is  on  trial,  one  year  is  long  enough,  and  if  not  on  trial, 
there  is  no  justification  for  placing  a  limit  of  time  on  the  license. 
There  may,  however,  be  a  limit  of  grade,  depending  on  scholarship. 
In  practice  the  length  of  time  of  a  certificate  depends  almost  always  on 
the  literary  attainments  of  the  teacher,  and  it  is  the  result  of  an  effort  . 
to  classify  teachers.     But  there  is  no  justice  in  it. 

I  have  known  a  woman,  a  gentlewoman,  who  possessed  in  a  high 
degree  the  two  essentials  of  a  good  teacher,  common  sense  and  a  loving 
heart.  Her  scholarship  did  not  reach  high,  but  she  was  a  good 
teacher.  Teaching  was  her  profession,  and  she  deserved  a  life  certifi- 
cate as  much  as  any  of  her  examiners,  but  she  was  compelled  every 
year  to  fret  her  honest  soul  with  vile  problems  on  higher  arithmetic 
and  syntactical  anal3rsis.  Her  examiners  were  honest  men,  and  they 
knew  her  worth.  They  made  a  compromise  between  their  sense  of 
right  and  the  time-system  of  grading ;  they  ignored  the  ignorance  of 
syntax,  and  every  year  issued  a  certificate  for  one  year.  The  system 
ought  not  to  make  such  compromises  necessary.  !^ery  teacher 
known  to  do  good  work  ought  to  have  a  certificate  for  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  amount  of  scholarship  or  of  science  can  of 
itself  make  one  worthy  to  be  admitted  to  the  profession.  The  college 
graduate,  with  the  highest  honors  of  the  class,  may  be  unprepared  and 
unfit  to  teach  others.  Then  the  object  of  the  examination  of  teachers 
may  be  definitely  stated  to  be, — 

1.  To  separate  those  who  may  not  teach  from  those  who  may ; 

2.  To  divide  those  who  may  teach  on  trial  from  those  who  are 
finally  admitted  to  the  profession; 

3.  To  ascertain  in  what  subjects  each  teacher  is  comj^tent  to  give 
instruction,  and  to  grade  accordingly  both  trial  and  life  certificates. 

Of  course,  when  teachers  already  having  life-certificates  wish  to  be 
authorized  to  teach  a  higher  grade  of  school,  they  can  be  examined  as 
to  the  new  subjects. 

The  manner  and  the  matter  of  the  examination  are  indicated  some- 
what in  the  discussion  of  its  objects.  The  subject-matter  must,  of 
course,  include  all  of  the  course  of  study  to  the  end  of  the  grade  in 
which  the  applicant  wishes  to  be  ranked.  It  must  include  more  than 
this.  To  teach  properly  the  mathematics  of  any  grade,  the  teacher 
should  know  at  least  as  much  as  is  taught  in  the  grade  above.  To 
teach  anything  well,  the  teacher  should  know  more  than  is  given  in 
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the  text-book,  for  we  do  not  know  anything  well  unless  we  know  what 
is  around  and  beyond. 

In  addition  to  what  is  in  the  school  course,  the  examination  should 
include  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  education.  Even  those  who 
have  never  taught  and  are  candidates  for  only  a  trial-certificate,  should 
have  studied  the  science  of  education  ;  they  should  have  studied  what 
is  written  by  experienced  teachers.  It  may  be  said  that  if  this  were 
insisted  upon,  in  many  parts  of  the  country  the  schools  would  be 
closed  for  want  of  teachers.  With  sorrow  I  am  compelled  to  believe 
this  is  so.  Nevertheless  the  rule  is  right.  Its  justice  is  so  manifest 
that  I  do  not  see  how  to  make  it  clearer  by  argument.  We  might  as 
well  admit  lawyers  to  practice  who  have  never  opened  a  law-book,  or 
physicians  who  have  never  studied  medicine,  as  teachers  who  have 
never  studied  the  science  of  education.  If  we  cannot  apply  the  rule 
now,  we  can  at  least  recognize  its  propriety,  and  we  can  try  to  make  it 
possible.  In  the  meanwhile,  examiners  may,  with  due  caution,  ex- 
tend the  trial  period  in  certain  cases. 

Candidates  for  final  admission  to  the  profession  should  be  examined 
on  all  the  previous  matter,  and  their  knowledge  should  be  more  thor- 
ough than  is  required  for  those  who  are  admitted  on  trial.  Such  a 
candidate  sh^ld  be  able  to  explain  and  defend  his  own  methods  of 
government  and  instruction.  In  addition  to  the  direct  examination, 
the  examiners  should  have  before  them  a  detailed  report  on  each  case 
by  the  superintendent  who  has  inspected  the  candidate's  school-work. 
They  may  learn  something  from  the  school  records  which  the  candi- 
date has  made.  Also  the  evidence  of  the  school  committee  and  of 
others,  might  be  admitted,  leaving  to  the  examiners  to  determine  its 
weight,  as  is  done  by  other  courts.  This  is  the  rule  of  evidence  in 
courts  of  justice.  A  board  of  examiners  exercises  a  judicial  function. 
They  are  judges,  and  they  may  with  propriety  receive  and  fairly  weigh 
all  evidence  that  bears  upon  the  fact  which  they  are  to  determine. 

In  whflCf  remains  to  be  said  about  the  methods  of  examination,  the 
judicial  character  of  the  work  must  be  borne  in  mind. 

The  evidence  given  by  the  superintendent  is  of  greater  value  than 
that  given  by  others,  because  the  superintendent  is  an  expert ;  he 
knows  better  than  the  average  member  of  a  board  of  education  what 
is  good  work  done  by  a  teacher.  I  have  assumed  all  the  while  that 
efficient  supervision  is  a  part  of  the  school  system.  There  is  no  room 
in  this  paper  for  the  argument  of  that  question,  farther  than  this, — 
there  ought  to  be  superintendents,  even  if  there  were  no  other  use  for 
them  than  to  constitute  boards  of  examiners. 

Statements  given  by  persons  who  are  not  teachers  are  of  very  little 
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value.  This  is  true  of  statements  from  teachers,  if  there  is  no  oppor- 
tunity to  question  the  witness.  Such  evidence  ought  not  to  be  admit- 
ted at  all  on  a  matter  which  the  examiners  can  iind  out  by  examin- 
ing the  candidate.  In  West  Virginia,  the  rule  is  announced  that  ''no 
diploma  or  recommendation  from  a  college  president  or  faculty  super- 
sedes the  necessity  of  an  examination/'  This  is  in  accordance  with 
the  established  rules  of  courts  in  the  admission  of  evidence.  No  can- 
didate having  the  required  knowledge  has  any  cause  to  fear  a  fair 
examination.  Diplomas  from  normal  schools  ought  to  be  received  on 
the  same  ground,  allowing  them  their  due  weight,  but  not  to  superr 
sede  the  necessity  of  examination. 

When,  in  the  board  of  examiners,  the  superintendent  tells  what  he 
knows  about  the  candidate,  he  is  for  the  time  a  witness  rather  than  a 
judge,  and  he  should  state  the  facts,  that  his  fellow-examiners  may 
exercise  their  own  judgment. 

No  person  of  bad  or  of  doubtful  moral  character  should  have  charge 
of  children  in  school.  The  evidence  of  character  required  by  exam- 
iners is  frequently  very  flimsy, — merely  certificates  from  persons  them- 
selves unknown.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  first  State  Board  of  Exam- 
iners of  Ohio  to  make  an  independent  investigation,  and  obtain  evi- 
dence entirely  separate  from  the  statements  presented  by  the  candidate 
before  a  certificate  was  issued.  A  lile-certificate  ought  never  to  be 
allowed  on  merely  one-sided  testimonials. 

There  are  several  details  of  methods  which  I  had  proposed  to  dis- 
cuss, such  as  a  State  board  of  examiners  to  supervise  all  the  work  of 
examination  of  teachers  throughout  the  State ;  the  relative  value  of 
oral  and  written  examinations ;  the  publicity  of  examinations ;  how 
far  candidates  may  be  trusted ;  the  use  of  marks  received  at  previous 
examinations,  etc.  ;  but  already  this  paper  is  long  enough.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  the  examination  should  be  thorough,  and  it  should  be  fair. 
There  should  be  time  enough,  particularly  for  life-certificates,  and 
when  examiners  are  in  doubt,  they  should  not  reject,  but  continue  the 
examination  till  their  judgments  are  satisfied. 

A  word  about  questions.  I  cannot  too  strongly  condemn  the  fool- 
ish questions  that  are  sometimes  put.  Our  journals  frequently  amuse 
their  readers  with  examples  of  silly  answers,  answers  that  are  very 
ridiculous  and  deserve  to  be  laughed  at.  But  what  shall  be  said  of 
foolish  questions  ?  A  foolish  answer  merely  shows  that  one  candidate 
is  not  fit  to  pass,  but  a  foolish  question  is  an  injustice  to  a  whole  class 
of  candidates.  I  have  seen  an  ''arithmetic  paper"  at  a  teacher's  ex- 
amination, in  which  one  problem  required  the  demonstration  of  a  new 
proposition  in  geometry ;  and  when  it  was  done,  the  only  arithmetical 
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part  of  the  solution  was  to  divide  30  by  2.  No  candidate's  blunder 
could  be  more  ridiculous  than  the  vanity  of  the  examiner  who  invented 
such  questions.  Such  puzzles  do  positive  harm.  They  bewilder  the 
candidate.  Besides  these  harmful  questions,  there  are  many  that  are 
simply  useless.  Such  are  questions  involving  some  controverted  point. 
The  answer,  given  either  way,  affords  no  fair  means  of  judging  of  the 
candidate's  knowledge.  Such,  also,  are  questions  about  some  obscure 
item  of  knowledge,  an  exception  to  a  rule  in  grammar,  or  the  location 
of  some  insignificant  town.  Knowledge  or  ignorance  of  such  a  matter 
is  no  test.  Every  question  should  test,  but  not  strain,  the  candidate's 
skill  or  knowledge. 

In  conclusion,  where  there  are  good  teachers,  there  are  good  schools; 
there  may  be  good  teachers  without  a  system  of  selection,  but  such 
good  fortune  is  exceptional ;  in  those  places  where  there  is  no  efl&cient 
system  of  examination  (which  is  necessarily  connected  with  supervis- 
ion) there  the  schools  make  least  progress.  No  possible  sjrstem,  no 
amoant  of  expenditure  could  produce  in  one  year,  or  in  two  years, 
good  public  schools  all  over  the  United  States,  because  there  are  not 
enough  good  teachers,  and  they  cannot  be  trained  in  one  year  or  in 
two.  The  number  of  good  teachers  and  good  superintendents  is  in- 
creasing. It  will  increase  more  rapidly  if  there  is  a  constant  demand 
for  such  persons.  That  is  the  best  system  of  schools  which  makes  a 
steady  demand  for  good  teachers, — and  that  means  universal,  fair,  and 
thorough  examination. — Education, 
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The  London  University  is  an  institution  for  promoting  the  higher 
education,  which  differs  in  some  respects  frwn  every  other.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  copy  its  mode  of  work,  but  they  have  been  suc- 
cessful only  in  a  very  limited  degree.  What  perhaps  inter^fests  us  in 
the  first  degree  is  the  fact  that  its  examinations,  and  consequently  its 
degrees,  are  open  to  all  applicants  alike,  no  matter  how  or  where  their 
education  was  obtained.  It  does  not  teach,  it  only  examines;  and  it 
is  the  examiner's  sole  business  to  ascertain  whether  the  candidate  pos- 
sesses sufficient  knowledge,  and  to  ask  no  questions  as  to  how  the 
knowledge  was  obtained.  So  far  as  his  relation  to  the  University  is 
concerned,  the  poorest  student  from  the  remotest  village  of  the  king- 
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dom  is  placed  on  precisely  the  same  footing  with  the  son  of  the  richest 
nobleman  of  London.  When  the  institution  was  founded  the  value  of 
this  equality  was  much  greater  than  it  is  now. 

Almost  from  its  beginning  in  1836,  there  was  a  strong  party  among 
its  managers  in  favor  of  granting  equal  rights  and  privileges  to  both 
sexes  ^  but  the  conservatives  remained  in  the  majority  till  1867,  when 
a  series  of  higher  and  lower  examinations,  in  special  subjects,  for 
women  was  instituted.  In  1878,  however,  after  a  long  and  liv61y  de- 
bate in  convocation,  a  new  charter  was  obtained  which  conferred  upon 
the  University  the  power  to  grant  degrees  to  women  upon  precisely 
the  same  terms  with  men.  While  the  University  is  undoubtedly  doing 
a  good  work  in  view  of  the  high  cost  of  tuition  in  nearly  all  English 
higher  schools,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  in  a*  flourishing  condition.  It  is 
chiefly  and  principally  intended  to  aid  the  poor,  but  is  itself  too  poor 
to  do  this  in  the  most  effective  way. 

The  examiners  deserve  great  credit  for  having  thus  far  successfully 
resisted  the  pressure,  inevitable  to  men  in  their  situation,  toward  low- 
ering their  standard  in  order  to  confer  a  greater  number  of  degrees, 
and  of  course  earn  more  fees.  The  matriculation  (or  entrance  or  en- 
rollment) fee  is  ten  dollars.  The  fees  for  advance  examinations  vary 
from  twenty-five  to  fifty  dollars.  Several  degrees  are  obtainable  only 
after  passing  two  or  more  examinations,  for  each  of  which  a  charge  is 
made.  For  instance,  there  is  a  first  and  second  examination  for 
B.  A. ;  as  also  for  Doctor  of  Literature,  Bachelor  of  Science,  etc.  The 
following  table  shows  the  number  of  candidates,  the  number  of  rejec- 
tions, and  the  percentage  of  rejections  during  five  recent  years: 
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Matriculation 

ist  B.A 

2nd  B.  A 

M.A 

2nd  Dr.  of  Literature. 

ist  B.  of  Sc 

2nd  B.  of  Sc 

D.  of  Sc 

ist  LL.B 

2nd  LL,  B 

LL.D 


No.  of 
CandidateB. 

No.  of 
RejecUoDB. 

Per  cent  of 
ReJectioDB. 

5565 

2876 

51.6 

1 144 
627 

619 
305 

53-9 

48.6 

78 

23 

29.4 

9 

9 

1 00.0 

344 
192 

30 

156 

74 
14 

45-3 

38.5 
46.6 

203 

90 

44.3 

109 

54 

49-5 

17 

12 

70.5 

The  percentage  of  rejections  in  some  of  the  studies  is  as  follows, 
omitting  fractions  :     Latin,  29;  Greek,  21;  French  and  German,  16; 
Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  15;  Geometry,  17;  English  Language,  22 
English  History,  22;  Natural  Philosophy,  23;  Chemistry,  21. 
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As  there  is  nothing  in  the  regulations  to  indicate  the  relative  im- 
portance of  the  different  studies,  it  is  fair  to  regard  these  results  as,  in 
some  degree  at  least,  representing  the  relative  difficulty  of  the  subjects. 
As  to  the  comparative  value  of  teachers  and  self-teaching,  we  have  the 
statement  that  in  one  year,  at  the  second  B.  A.  examination,  out  of 
144  candidates,  68  came  from  schools  and  colleges,  and  76  were  self- 
taught.  Of  the  former,  about  37  per  cent,  were  rejected,  and  of  the 
latter,  5 1  per  cent.  The  University  regulations  strongly  recommend 
the  employment  of  a  teacher  or  teachers  in  all  cases  where  it  is  possible. 
The  matriculation  examinations  are  not  specially  difficult..  The  re- 
quirements in  Latin  are  about  as  follows:  ''One  Latin  subject,  to  be 
selected  by  the  Senate  one  year  and  a  half  previously,  from  the  works 
of  the  under-mentioned  authors  :  Virgil,  one  Book  of  the  Georgics 
and  one  Book  of  the  /Eneid;  Horace,  two  Books  of  the  Odes;  Sal- 
lust,  the  Conspiracy  of  Catiline,  or  the  War  of  Jugurtha ;  Caesar,  two 
Books  of  the  Gallic  War ;  Livy,  one  Book ;  Cicero,  De  Senectute  or 
De  Amicitia,  and  one  of  four  named  Orations ;  Ovid,  one  Book  of  the 
Metamorphoses  and  one  Book  of  the  Epistles.  The  paper  shall  con- 
tain passages  to  be  translated  into  English,  with  questions  in  History  and 
Geography,  arising  out  of  the  subjects  of  the  book  selected.  Short 
and  easy  passages  shall  also  be  set  for  translation  from  other  book^  not 
so  selected."  In  Geometry  the  requirements  are,  "The  first  four 
Books  of  Euclid,  or  the  subjects  thereof."  For  English,  the  require- 
ments are  stated  still  more  briefly.  "Writing  from  dictation;  the 
grammatical  structure  of  the  language."  From  these  "requirements" 
it  is  nevertheless  quite  impossible  to  judge  of  the  difficulty  of  the  ex- 
aminations, as  there  is,  in  some  subjects,  hardly  any  limit  to  the  amount 
of  collateral  matter  that  may  be  brought  in.  In  June,  '75,  the  exam- 
iners in  English  asked  fourteen  questions,  of  which  the  following  are 
examples:  II.  "What  would  be  the  ideal  of  a  perfect  alphabet? 
How  far  and  in  what  respect  does  the  English  alphabet  fulfill,  or  fall 
short,  of  that  ideal  ?"  IV.  "How  does  the  modern  English  supply  the 
place  of  inflections?  State  what  you  know  of  the  order  in  which  they 
gradually  disappeared  from  the  language.  Do  any  traces  remain  of 
older  forms?"  VI.  "How  are  degrees  of  comparison  formed  in 
English?  Account  for  the  irregular  forms.  Of  what  is^rr/the  su- 
perlative, KH^  rather  the  comparative?"  VIII.  "Comment  ©n  the 
verb  to  be  and  tell  what  you  know  of  the  history  of  its  inflections." 
IX.  "Distinguish  between  strong  and  weak  conjugations  of  verbs;  and 
explain  the  origin  of  such  past  tenses  as  cUe^  heldy  looke^  ran^  wrote^  and 
flewy  XI.  "Discuss  the  etymology  and  syntax  of  the  pronouns  whoy 
whaf^  which,  and  whetheK^^     From  the  questions  given,  January,  1879, 
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I  select  the  following:  III.  ''What  is  a  vowel?  What  vowel  sounds 
exist  in  English  ?  Show  particularly  how  they  are  all  expressed  by  the 
six  Roman  vowels.'*  IV.  **From  what  languages,  and  at  what  date, 
have  we  received  the  following  words  ?  Orange,  recewe,  street,  hook, 
boom,  chintz,  kiln,  fetish,  die,  armadillo,  concatenation,  chess,  chagrin, 
pool,  carouse.*^  V.  ''Account  for  the  letters  in  italics  in  nam^  thes^, 
passenger,  sovere^,  wet/est,  ci/ies,  potato^,  sceptre,  sceptic,  right^us, 
tom^,  cou/dy  ^ur." 

I  believe  it  is  safe  to  say  that  few  American  college  graduates  could 
answer  a  majority  of  the  entrance  examination  questions  in  English. 
The  regulations  further  state  that  "no  credit  will  be  assigned  to  a  can- 
didate in  any  subject  unless  it  appears  to  the  examiner  that  he  posseses 
a  competent  knowledge  of  that  subject,  i.  e.,  something  more  than  a 
smattering;  excellence  in  one  will  not  compensate  for  weakness  in  an- 
other ;  to  fail  in  one  is  to  fail  in  all." 

The  candidate  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  but  there  are 
no  other  limitations,  and  persons  apparently  over  forty  are  often  seen 
among  the  examinees.  The  January  examinations  generally  take 
place  in  London ;  the  mid-summer  examinations  are  usually  held  at 
various  local  centers.  They  are  conducted  entirely  by  means  of 
printed  papers.  The  University  furnishes  answer-books  of  blue  fools- 
cap, quill  pens,  black  ink  and  blotting  paper,  free  of  charge.  On  the 
first  page  of  each  book  is  printed  the  following :  "Candidates  are  pro- 
hibited, under  pain  of  instant  dismissal,  from  introducing  any  book  or 
manuscript  into  the  examination  room,  from  communicating  with  or 
copying  from  each  other,  and  from  communicating  with  any  person 
outside  the  examination  room,"  etc.  Examinees  are  further  advised 
that  in  general  the  more  elementary  a  question  is  the  more  thoroughly 
and  fully  it  should  be  answered,  and  that  they  must  never  in  any  case 
be  tempted  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  examiner  by  pretending  to 
have  developed  out  of  a  fog  of  symbols  a  result  they  have  not  honestly 
arrived  at  They  are  also  particularly  cautiontd  against  bad  penman- 
ship. As  the  London  University  has  developed  the  art  of  examina- 
tion to,  perhaps,  a  higher  degree  of  excellence  and  efficiency  than  has 
been  attained  elsewhere,  I  may  return  to  that  subject  at  some  futute 
time. 


The  worst  of  slavery  is  the  subjection  of  the  mind.  The  man  who 
dares  not  think,  is  the  most  abject  slave  in  nature ;  and  he  who  dares 
not  publish  his  sentiments  with  decency  aYtd  freedom,  is  the  vilest 
slave  of  society. — Rousseau, 
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HISTORY  IN  THE  CINCINNATI  SCHOOLS. 


BY    SUPERINTENDENT    FEASLEE. 


As  United  States  History  has  been  generally  introduced  into  the 
public  schools  of  Ohio,  it  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  a  sketch  of  the 
teaching  of  the  subject  in  the  Cincinnati  schools  would  be  interesting 
and  instructive  to  the  teachers  of  our  State. 

Previous  to  1872,  written  percented  examinations  for  transfer  to 
higher  grades  were  held  in  history.  The  pupils  were  required  to  mem- 
orize all  the  dates,  names  of  persons,  and  be  able  to  give  descriptions 
of  all  the  events  recorded  within  the  covers  of  the  text-book  in  His- 
tory, in  order  to  be  prepared  for  the  written  examination.  Five  les- 
sons a  week  were  given  to  this  stultifying  work.  The  pupils  were  de- 
merited,  coaxed,  scolded,  driven,  in  order  that  they  might  cram  their 
little  minds  full  enough  of  this  distasteful  minutiae  ''to  pass'.''  It  re- 
quired more  time  of  the  children  to  prepare  for  recitation  in  History 
than  in  any  other  two  subjects  in  the  school  course.  Many  of  the 
teachers,  recognizing  the  absolute  worthlessness  and  cruelty  of  com- 
pelling the  children  to  commit  the  text-book  to  memory,  endeavored 
to  have  their  pupils  answer  in  their  own  language,  but  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  obtain  high  percents  in  the  written  examinations  for 
transfer  unless  the  children  committed  the  text  to  memory.  They 
were  too  young  \  they  had  neither  the  judgment  nor  the  knowledge, 
and  use  of  language  to  do  so  without  memorizing  the  words  of  the 
book,  ^s  I  said  in  one  of  my  reports.  History  cannot  be  taught  suc- 
cessfully by  the  memoriter  plan.  No  historian,  or  no  chemist  or  bot- 
anist, was  ever  made  by  committing  text-books  to  memory.  Macaulay, 
the  great  English  historian,  spoke  in  the  strongest  terms  against  mem- 
orizing lists  of  dates  and  dry  facts  in  history.  It  destroys  the  life  of 
the  subject ;  it  disgusts  the  pupils  and  gives  them  a  dislike  for  histor- 
ical reading.  As  the  pupils  take  no  interest  in  it,  it  is  soon  forgotten, 
and  there  remains  only  the  bitter  recollection  of  tiresome  hours  de- 
voted to  what,  if  properly  taught,  brings  profit  and  pleasure.  High 
percents  were  ^considered  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  pupils'  success.  The 
teachers  were  judged  by  them.  The  principals  and  others  in  author- 
ity did  not  realize  the  fact  that  under  a  false  method  of  instruction  the 
higher  the  percents  the  poorer  the  teaching.  So  the  cramming  process 
went  on  year  after  year.  Striving  for  percents  largely  took  the  place 
of  judicious  teaching.  And,  let  me  say  here,  that  wherever  the  pupils 
are  submitted  to  a  percented  written  examination  in  History  for  transfer 
to  a  higher  school,  the  subject  will  be  taught  in  the  manner  and  with 
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the  results  indicated  above.  There  will  be  no  reading,  no  investigat- 
ing outside  the  text-book,  so  long  as  the  passing  of  pupils  depends  upon 
percents  in  History.  For  years  previous  to  the  discarding  of  the  old 
method  of  teaching  History  in  the  Intermediate  (Grammar)  Schools, 
Superintendent  Hancock  saw  and  deprecated  the  method  pursued,  and 
in  1872  called  the  attention  of  the  Committee  on  Course  of  Study  to 
it.  Dr.  Mayo  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and  had  the  good 
sense  to  call  the  principals  of  the  Intermediate  Schools,  and,  after  thor- 
ough investigation,  to  decide,  on  true  educational  principles,  that  the 
method  then  in  vogue  was  radically  wrong.  The  committee,  under 
Dr.  Mayo's  leadership,  sustained  by  the  opinion  of  the  superintend- 
ent, and  two  or  three  of  the  principals,  of  whom  I  had  the  honor  of 
being  one,  recommended  in  its  report  to  the  Board  that  written  per- 
cented  examinations  in  History  be  abolished,  and  that  the  subject  be 
taught  by  the  plan  prepared  by  the  committee,  which  was  "to  have 
the  classes  read  the  text-book  in  use.  At  each  lesson  the  pupils  shall 
be  questioned  in  brief  review  of  the  previous  lesson.  Teachers  are 
expected  to  make  these  lessons  interesting,  and  the  pupils  arc  required 
to  understand  thoroughly  what  they  readJ^  The  report  was  adopted  by 
the  Board,  and  the  plan  or  method,  with  some  modifications,  has  been 
pursued  since  that  time.  The  principal  modifications  consist  in  mak- 
ing biography^  which  is  the  soul  of  history,  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
work,  and  in  encouraging  the  children  to  read  historical  and  biograph- 
ical works  outside  of  school,  and  to  give  sketches  of  distinguished 
personages  and  noted  events  about  which  they  have  read,  to  their 
classmates. 

What  have  been  the  results  ?  I  answer  that,  except  in  a  Tew  cases 
where  the  teachers  have  been  indifferent,  or,  from  lack  of  ability,  un- 
able to  handle  it  coirectly,  the  results  have  been  most  satisfactory. 
The  pupils  have  been  inspired  with  a  love  of  History.  The  subject, 
instead  of  a  burden  to  them,  has  become  a  pleasant  and  delightful 
study.  Numerous  books  of  history,  travel,  and  biography,  have  been 
read  outside  of  school  hours,  and  a  spirit  of  historical  research  has 
been  implanted  in  thousands  of  the  pupils,  that  will  remain  with  them 
through  life,  and  that  will  influence  their  subsequent  reading.  What 
a  contrast  to  the  old  verbatim  method  !  Then  (I  speak  from  personal 
knowledge)  no  encyclopedias,  gazetteers,  or  histories  other  than  the 
text-book,  were  brought  into  the  class-room.  There  was  no  time  for 
consulting  these,  for  the  bug-bear  of  percents  was  continually  staring 
both  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  face.  The  pupils,  instead  of  being 
encouraged  by  their  teachers,  as  they  are  now,  to  consult  reference 
books,   and  to  read  good  books  bearing  upon  History  at  their  homes, 
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were  discouraged  from  it  for  fear  they  would  not  get  as  high  percents 
in  the  examinations. 

I  appeal  to  teachers  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  instill  a  love  of  read- 
ing books  of  history  and  of  kindred  subjects,  for  it  is  much  better  for 
their  pupils  to  go  out  from  the  school  with  a  taste  for  historical  reading 
than  with  their  minds  crammed  with  pages  of  memorized  text-books. 


LITERATURE  IN  SCHOOLS. 


BY   SARAH    E.    PEARSON,    YOUNGSTOWN,    OHIO. 

How  shall  we  develop  a  taste  for  good  literature  in  youth  ?  This 
important  subject  has  been  agitating  the  minds  of  many  teachers  in 
Ohio  for  some  time.  I  am  glad  that  the  subject  has  been  brought  up 
in  our  State  Association.  *4n  a  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is 
safety." 

The  problem  may  be  solved  in  different  ways.  Two  teachers  in  a 
thriving  manufacturing  place,  some  years  ago  attempted  to  further  the 
solution  for  the  youth  of  their  town.  With  the  aid  of  their  pupils  they 
gave  an  entertainment  by  which  some  money  was  procured.  This 
was  sp)ent  for  books  which  were  placed  on  the  shelves  of  the  old 
school  library  (this  had  long  been  closed  except  at  rare  intervals),  one 
of  the  teachers  opening  the  library  four  days  in  the  week  to  all  who 
chose  tojcome,  after  school,  for  books. 

The  work  was  continued  year  after  year,  until  by  the  aid  of  a  few 
teachers  and  other  helpers,  a  library  association  was  formed.  In  the 
course  of  time  the  library  became  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant 
the  board  of  education  in  paying  the  teacher  who  acted  as  librarian  a 
small  sum  yearly  for  her  services  hitherto  gratuitously  given.  Then 
the  library  was  removed  to  the  board  rooms  and  opened  every  day. 
Each  year  additions  were  made  to  the  number  of  books,  the  result  of 
entertainments  given  by  the  association,  the  work  being  done,  as  is 
usual  on  such  occasions,  by  four  or  five  persons  aided  by  the  children. 

The  board  of  education  once  or  twice  made  an  appropriation  for  the 
purchase  of  books,  and  in  other  ways  fostered  the  undertaking.  When, 
three  years  ago,  it  was  thought  best  to  incorporate  the  association, 
several  leading  business  men  were  included  among  the  trustees,  and 
it  was  understood  that  the  ladies  who  had  hitherto  borne  the  burden  of 
providing  funds  should  be  released,  and  the  friends  of  the  library  are 
now  anxiously  awaiting  the  appearance  upon  the  shelves  of  the  first 
purchase  of  books  by  the  new  association. 
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If  it  will  not  take  too  much  space  I  will  also  suggest  some  ways  in 
which  our  youth  could  be  stimulated  to  an  interest  in  good  literature. 
Literary  societies  may  be  organized  in  the  grammar  and  high  school 
grades.  Such  schools  nearly  all  have  rhetorical  exercises  at  stated 
periods,  which  are  a  dread  to  the  pupils,  and  a  source  of  uneasiness  to 
the  teacher,  who  feels  that  her  pupils  ought  to  profit  by  them  more 
than  they  do.  I  have  seen  these  exercises  made  the  most  interesting 
ones  connected  with  a  school,  where  a  literaVy  society  has  been  sus- 
tained for  seven  years.  Its  history  has  always  been  interesting,  but  it 
is  too  long  to  relate  here. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  subject  last  summer  at  Chautauqua,  W.  H. 
Cole  suggested  that  the  study  of  literature  be  made  as  obligatory  as 
grammar  and  arithmetic.  Something  may  be  done  in  that  way,  but 
will  not  the  result  be  that  the  few  who  love  to  read,  or  have  already 
inherited  a  certain  degree  of  culture,  will  pursue  this  subject  with  a 
love  for  it,  while  the  many — and  the  very  ones  we  wish  to  reach — will 
do  what  is  required  of  them  in  a  perfunctory  manner  and  forget  it, 
when  they  leave  school,  as  they  do  their  grammar  and  arithmetic  ? 

I  think  a  better  way  would  be  to  make  it  honorary  instead  of  oblig- 
atory. Many  pupils  will  work  harder  for  honors  than  for  the  mastery 
of  something  in  the  regular  course.  The  interest  in  a  subject  is  more 
contagious  when  it  is  pursued  in  that  way  than  when  it  is  obligatory, 
spreading  from  those  who  first  take  it  up  from  a  natural  inclination 
towards  it,  to  the  pupils  whom  we  most  desire  to  reach. 

Another  point  in  favor  of  my  view  is,  that  any  teacher,  in  city  or 
country,  no  matter  what  her  grade  or  how  circumscribed  her  position, 
may  adopt  it  at  onuy  without  waiting  for  the  board  of  education  or 
school  directors  to  take  action  upon  the  subject.  Has  she  a  primary 
school  ?  I-.et  her  write  upon  the  blackboard  the  name  of  Hans  Chris- 
tian Andersen,  Louisa  Alcott,  or  any  other  writer  of  children's  stories 
with  which  she  is  familiar,  and  tell  the  children  to  find  out  at  home 
something  about  that  person,  as,  where  he  lived,  what  he  ^id,  etc. ; 
and  when  the  answers  have  been  returned,  let  her  read  to  the  school  a 
story  by  that  author,  teach  them  to  pronounce  the  name  correctly,  tell 
them  some  anecdote  about  him  to  make  him  seem  real  to  the  children 
— of  course,  if  she  can  show  them  his  picture,  so  much  the  better. 
Let  the  pupils  try  to  tell  one  of  the  stories  in  their  own  words  (a  lan- 
guage lesson  is  thus  secured),  and  let  the  superintendent  or  some  vis- 
itor know  what  is  going  on,  and  that  certain  pupils  whose  names  are 
on  the  blackboard  have  been  attentive  to,  or  have  learned  something 
from,  this  exercise. 

An  extensive  library  is  not  essential  in  order  to  begin  this  work  o 
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interesting  our  youth  in  good  literature  while  they  are  yet  in  the  first 
or  second  reader.  "The  Youth's  Companion"  will  furnish  abundant 
material  for  her,  or  even  for  those  who  teach  older  pupils. 

In  the  higher  grades  much  the  same  course  might  be  pursued  at  the 
start,  then  ask  every  one  to  read  something  written  by  a  certain  author, 
and  the  next  week  assign  another  author,  inducing  them  to  give  in 
writing  some  account  of  what  they  read  and  of  the  author.  In  con- 
nection with  language,  work  this  could  be  done  without  adding  much 
to  the  labor  of  the  teacher,  and  if  account  of  it  is  taken  in  making  out 
monthly  reports  to  the  parents  or  in  the  examination  records,  and 
credit  given  as  so  much  extra  work,  an  interest  will  be  aroused  in  the 
subject  that  will  be  more  satisfactory  than  if  it  were  made  obligatory. 

These  suggestions  are  not  mere  theory  alone,  they  have  been  put  in 
successful  practice. 


A  SUPPLEMENT  TO  "SUPPLEMENTARY 

READING/' 


By   THE    AUTHOR   OF    ^'PRESTON    PAPERS." 

I  should  like  to  shake  hands  with  the  author  of  the  article  on  ''Sup- 
plementary Reading"  which  appeared  in  the  December  issue  of  the 
Monthly,  for  I  am  sure  she  (he)  is  an  enthusiast  in  her  (his)  business ; 
one  who  does  not  suppose  the  chief  end  of  all  teaching  is  to  hear  the 
lessons  and  draw  the  pay  for  it.  She  (he)  is  willing  to  take  some 
trouble  to  advance  the  interests  of  her  (his)  pupils,  and  having  found 
the  advantage  of  a  little  ingenuity,  is  generous  enough  to  give  the  rest 
of  us  the  benefit.  A  practical  chapter  of  that  sort  is  worth  half  a  dozen 
high  fiown  disquisitions  on  some  pet  theory  that  has  never  been  re- 
duced to  practice  and  cannot  be,  because  of  its  lack  of  adaptation  to 
the  real  needs  of  the  common,  every-day  school  teacher.  I  have  used 
some  such  method  myself,  with  this  difference ;  the  slips  so  soon  get 
worn  out,  that  I  have  for  several  years  pasted  them  on  light  card- 
board, and  have  found  it  a  great  improvement. 

One  other  thing  has  been  a  help  to  me  in  finding  sufficient  supple- 
mentary reading  matter.  When  I  have  found  anything  particularly 
choice,  that  I  wanted  my  class  to  read  and  keep,  I  have  copied  it  on 
the  blackboard — in  sections  if  too  long  for  one  lesson — and  then  the 
pupils  have  copied  from  that  into  books  made  for  the  purpose,  of  a 
few  sheets  of  foolscap,  thus  giving  them  at  once  lessons  in  writing, 
punctuation,  capitals,   spelling,  and  arrangement ;  and  at  the  same 
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time  it  has  resulted  in  a  selection  from  our  best  authors,  at  a  merely 
nominal  cost  to  each  one. 

At  one  or  two  places  where  I  have  taught,  I  have  helped  my  pupils 
to  make  scrap-books,  uising  for  this  purpose  the  selected  cuttings  from 
current  numbers  of  some  paper  that  was  taken  by  a  sufficient  number 
of  families  to  furnish  one  copy  for  each  member  of  the  class.  And 
again,  I  have  encouraged  them  to  club  together  and  subscribe  for  some 
juvenile  publication,  current  numbers  being  given  to  each  in  turn  when 
done  with  for  readers :  and  in  one  or  two  instances  I  have  found 
boards  of  education  who  were  more  than  glad  to  furnish  something  of 
the  kind.  By  careful  using  they  did  not  get  much  soiled  or  worn, 
and  were  sent  to  the  binder's  when  we  had  done  using  them,  coming 
back  to  us  in  substantial  form  for  some  other  class,  or  to  constitute  a 
part  of  the  regular  library.  At  one  place  where  I  taught  for  several 
years,  the  pupils  saved  and  sold  all  their  waste  papers,  and  with  the 
money  subscribed  for  the  ''Young  Folks" — and  when  the  year  was 
out  sold  the  set  to  one  of  the  older  pupils  for  half  price,  and  with  the 
proceeds  bought  a  picture  for  the  study  room. 

"  Where  therms  a  will  therms  a  vxxy.^* 


A  REVIEW  OF  "A  FABLE  FOR  CRITICS  " 


[By  Miss  Minnie  WALKkiR,  Delaware,  0.    Read  before  the  Delaware  Countj 

Reading  Circle.] 

Taken  in  homeopathic  doses,  the  ''Fable  for  Critics"  is  charming. 
But  administered  by  the  table-spoonful,  its  hitherto  potent  charm  is 
lost,  and  the  ''Fable  for  Critics"  comes  dangerously  near  being 
tiresome. 

Read  for  an  hour,  the  poem  delights  us  with  its  witty  "hitty" 
points,  its  occasional  good-humored  raillery;  and  perplexes  us,  per* 
haps,  with  its  numberless  allusions  to  characters,  real,  fictitious, 
mythological ;    past,  present,  and  future. 

The  piece  abounds  in  rhyme.  The  title-page  and  preface,  even, 
have  not  escaped  this  contagion;  for,  "Of  rhymes  he  had  store,  and 
'twas  in  his  vocation,  for  our  recreation,  that  so  he  should  sing." 

The  continuous  reading  of  the  poem,  however,  is  apt  to  become 
wearisome,  from  these  incessant,  never-failing  rhymes,  and  the  re- 
lentless regularity  with  which  they  recur.  Soon  the  lines  begin  to  jin- 
gle, jingle,  jingle,  keeping  time,  time,  time,   with  such  exasperating 
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rhyme,  that  one  begins  unconsciously  to  cast  a  long  look  ahead  to  see 
how  long  the  strain  will  be  continued  without  a  change  of  key. 

The  poet  shows  no  mercy  toward  the  poor  critic,  for  whose  edifi- 
cation he  is  supposed  to  write.  He  begins  by  giving  his  opinion  of 
this  nondescript  species  of  the  genus  homo,  stating  that  the  critic 
''was  sent  into  life  with  the  wrong  key.  He  unlocked  the  door,  and 
stepped  forth  a  donkey."     And,  again,  that  '^Destiny, 

Not  havinj;  much  time  to  spend  upon  bothers, 
Remembering  he'd  had  some  connection  with  authors, 
And  considering  his  four  legs  had  grown  paralytic, — 
She  set  him  on  two,  and  he  came  forth  a  critic." 

When  the  poet  first  attacks  Emerson,  he  seems  equally  disposed  to 
praise  and  blame.    The  opening  lines  are,  « 

"There  comes  Emerson  first,  whose  rich  words,  every  one. 
Are  like  gold  nails  in  temples  to  hang  trophies  on." 

But  further  on  he  continues  concerning  the  grand  old  philosopher, 

"All  admire,  and  yet  scarcely  six  converts  he's.got 
To  I  don't  (nor  they  either)  exactly  know  what; 
For  tho'  he  builds  glorious  temples,  'tis  odd, 
He  leaves  never  a  door-way  to  get  in  a  god." 

Carlyle  and  Emerson  are  then  compared,  a  few  concise  sentences 

giving  the  characteristics  of  each.     Alcott  is  disposed  of  with  very  few 
words. 

Upon  Cooper  the  poet  spends  rather  more  breath  than  the  subject 

warrants.     He  considers  the  Indian  story-teller  wofuUy  insipid,  but 

goes  rather  farther  than  most  of  us  would  venture  by  saying, 

"He's  drawn  you  one  character,  tho',  that  is  new; 
One  wild  flower  he's  plucked  that  is  wet  with  the  dew 
Of  our  fresh  Western  world;  and,  the  thing  not  to  mince, 
He's  done  nothing  but  copy  it  ill  ever  since." 

Here,  reminded  of  his  countrymen's  faults  by  Cooper's  lectures  on   » 
the  subject,  the  poet  laments,  tunefully,  that  blot  which  so  often  de- 
faces the  American  character;  the  attempt,    which  so  many  of  our 
countrymen  make,  to  conform  themselves  and  their  sayings  and  do- 
ings to  the  English  idea  of  things.     He  says, 

"There  are  truths  you  Americans  need  to  be  told. 

It'll  never  refute  them  to  swagger  and  scold. 

John  Bull  looking  o'er  the  Atlantic  in  choler 

At  your  aptness  for  trade,  says  you  worship  the  dollar. 

Never  mind  what  John  says ;  don't  try  to  outcrow  him ; 

It's  enough  to  go  quietly  on  and  outgrow  him. 

•  *»«**» 

The  most  of  you  (this  is  what  strikes  all  beholders) 
Have  a  mental  and  physical  stoop  in  the  shoulders ; 
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Tho'  you  ought  to  be  free  as  the  wind  and  the  waves, 

Yoa've  the  gait  and  the  manner  of  runaway  slaves. 

Tho'  you  brag  of  your  New  World,  you  don't  half  believe  in  it, 

And  as  much  of  the  Old  as  is  possible  weave  in  it. 

Oh  I  my  friends,  thank  your  God,  if  you  have  one,  that  he 

'Twist  the  Old  World  and  you,  set  the  gulf  of  a  sea. 

Keep  your  ears  open  wide  to  the  Future's  first  call. 

Be  whatever  you  will,  but  yourselves  first  of  all," 

Concerning  his  own  writings  our  poet  is  becomingly  modest,  and 
confesses  that  tho'  ''Lowell  is  striving  Parnassus  to  climb. 

The  top  of  the  hill  he  will  ne'er  come  nigh  reaching, 

Till  he  learns  the  distinction  'twixt  singing  and  preaching." 

His  admiration  for  Bryant  is  decidedly  of  the  luke-warm  order. 
And  most  Americans  will  agree  that  in  some  of  his  views  on  the  au- 
thor of  ''Thanatopsis,"  our  poet  is  not  quite  orthodox.  He  rather 
grudgingly  grants,  to  be  sure,  that  Bryant  is  possessed  of  some  good 
qualities,  but  hastens  to  lament  loudly  his  lack  of  enthusiasm ;  say- 
ing that  "if  he  stir  you  at  all,  it's  like  being  stirred  by  the  very  North 
Pole." 

Whittier  is  gladly  given  unreserved  praise ;  and  of  the  sturdy  blows 
which  the  Quaker  poet  struck  at  slavery,  Lowell  says, 

"All  honor  and  praise  to  the  right-hearted  bard, 
Who  was  true  to  the  Voice,  when  such  service  was  hard, 
Who  himself  was  so  free  he  dared  sing  for  the  slave. 
When  to  look  but  a  protest  in  silence  was  brave." 

His  tribute  to  Hawthorne  forms  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of 
the  whole  poem.  Could  any  description  be  more  exquisite  than  these 
words? 

"When  Nature  was  shaping  him,  clay  was  not  granted 

For  making  so  full-sized  a  man  as  she  wanted ; 

So,  to  fill  out  her  model,  a  little  she  spared 

From  some  finer-grained  stuff  for  a  woman  prepared ; 

And  she  could  not  have  hit  a  more  excellent  plan, 

For  making  him  fully  and  perfectly  man." 

And  thus  our  poet  continues  his  inspection  of  the  commanders  of 
this  "Grand  Army  of  the  Republic."  He  indeed  "views  them  with 
a  critic's  eye,  nor  passes  imperfections  by."  Yet  charitable  he  is  in 
the  main,  giving  only  the  faithful  wounds  of  a  friend,  and  as  we  close 
the  book,  we  feel  that  we  have  been  treated  to  a  survey  of  the  lights 
and  shadows  of  these  men  of  high  estate,  depicted  by  a  master-hand. 
We  have  been  shown,  faithfully,  their  merits  and  demerits,  as  they 
appear  to  him  who  is  a  kindred  spirit  of  the  noblest  of  them  all. 
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GLEANINGS. 

Wolfgang  Ratke,  or  Ratichius,  was  born  in  Holstein  in  1571.  He 
anticipated  some  of  the  best  improvements  in  the  method  of  teaching 
which  have  been  made  in  modern  times.  He  was  like  many  of  those 
who  have  tried  to  improve  existing  methods  in  advance  of  his  age, 
and  he  was  rewarded  for  his  labors  at  Augsburg,  Weimar,  and  Kothen 
by  persecution  and  imprisonment.  Can  we  wonder  that  education  has 
improved  so  slowly  when  so  much  pains  has  been  taken  to  silence 
and  extinguish  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  its  improve- 
ment?   His  chief  rules  were  as  follows : 

I.  Begin  everything  with  prayer.  2.  Do  everything  in  order,  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  nature.  3.  One  thing  at  a  time.  4.  Often  re- 
peat the  same  thing.  5.  Teach  everything  first  in  the  mother  tongue. 
6.  Proceed  from  the  mother  tongue  to  other  languages.  7.  Teach 
without  compulsion.  Do  not  beat  children  to  make  them  learn.  Pu- 
pils must  love  their  masters,  not  hate  them.  Nothing  should  be 
learnt  by  heart.  Sufficient  time  should  be  given  to  play  and  recrea- 
tion. Learn  one  thing  before  going  on  to  another.  Do  not  teach  for 
two  hours  consecutively.  8.  Uniformity  in  teaching,  also  in  school- 
books,  especially  grammars,  which  may  with  advantage  be  made  com- 
parative. 9.  Teach  a  thing  first,  and  then  the  reason  of  it.  Give 
no  rules  before  you  have  given  the  examples.  Teach  no  language  out 
of  the  grammar,  but  out  of  authors.  10.  Let  everything  be  taught  by 
induction  and  experiment — Encyclopedia  Britannica^  Vol.  HI,  p.  673  ; 
article,  "Education." 

According  to  the  order  of  nature,  all  men  being  equal,  their  com- 
mon vocation  is  the  profession  of  humanity  \  and  whoever  is  well  ed- 
ucated to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  man,  cannot  be  badly  prepared  to 
fill  up  any  of  those  offices  that  have  a  relation  to  him.  It  matters 
little  to  me,  whether  my  pupil  be  designed  for  the  army,  the  bar,  or 
the  pulpit.  Nature  has  destined  us  to  the  offices  of  human  life,  ante- 
cedent to  the  destination  of  our  parents  concerning  the  part  we  are  to 
act  in  society.  To  live  is  the  profession  I  would  teach  him.  When 
I  have  done  with  him,  it  is  true,  he  will  be  neither  a  lawyer,  a  soldier, 
nor  a  divine.  Let  him  first  be  a  man ;  he  will  on  occasion  as  soon 
become  anything  else  that  a  man  ought  to  be,  as  any  other  person 
whatever.  Fortune  may  remove  him  from  one  rank  to  another,  as 
she  pleases,  he  will  be  always  found  in  his  place.        :f:        «        ^ 

It  is  requisite  men  should  know  many  things  of  which  children  can 
not  in  the  least  comprehend  the  utility ;  but  is  it  necessary,  or  even 
possible,  that  a  child  should  learn  everything  it  is  requisite  a  man 
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should  know  ?  Endeavor  to  teach  a  child  everything  that  is  useful  to 
him  at  his  age,  and  you  will  find  him  full  employment  Why  will  you 
insist  on  his  application  to  the  studies  proper  for  an  age  to  which  he 
may  never  arrive,  in  prejudice  of  those  which  are  proper  for  him  at 
present  ?  But  you  will  ask  me,  perhaps,  whether  he  will  have  time  to 
learn  what  he  ought  to  know,  when  it  is  required  of  him  to  make  use 
of  his  knowledge  ?  This  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  am  very  certain  it  is  im- 
possible to  learn  it  sooner ;  for  our  real  and  only  instructors  are  expe- 
rience and  sentiment.  Never  can  man  be  made  truly  sensible  bf  what 
is  useful  to  him  but  from  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  situated.  A 
child  knows  he  is  designed  to  grow  up  to  manhood ;  all  the  ideas  he 
can  form  of  that  state  will  be  to  him  So  many  opportunities  of  instruc- 
tion ;  but  as  for  those  which  are  above  his  capacity  to  comprehend,  it 
is  better  he  should  remain  in  absolute  ignorance  of  them. 

The  apparent  facility  with  which  some  children  seem  to  learn,  op- 
erates greatly  to  theur  prejudice,  and,  though  we  do  not  observe  it,  is  a 
plain  proof  they  learn  nothing.  The  delicate  texture  of  their  brain  re- 
flects, like  a  mirror,  every  object  presented  to  them ;  but  nothing  pen- 
etrates the  substance  or  remains  behind.  A  child  retains  the  words, 
but  the  ideas  accompanying  them  are  reflected  back  again ;  those  who 
hear  him  repeat  may  understand  what  he  means ;  but  he  himself  knows 
nothing  of  the  matter. — Rousseau. 
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My  solution  of  query  lo,  page  537,  was  based  on  the  square  inches 
in  all  the  sides  of  the  cube.  I  did  not  notice  my  mistake  in  reading 
the  problem  until  you  called  my  attention  in  last  issue.  J.  S.  J. 

I  notice  the  following  in  the  December  Monthly  : 
"In  Beverly,  Washington  County,  O.,  there  are  287  children  of 
school  age.     For  this  term,  T.  C.  Ryan,  Superintendent,  has  already 
enrolled  232  pupils.    Can  any  school  show  a  better  record?" 

I  give  the  following  answer :  In  LaGrange,  Lorain  County,  O., 
there  are  145  children  of  school  age.  The  fall  term  closed  Dec.  7, 
with  an  enrollment  of  141,  daily  average,  125.  The  winter  term 
opens  with  an  enrollment  of  130. 

Geo.  £.  Ryan,  Superintendent 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Monthly  was  this,  that  at  Beverly,  O.,  of 
an  enumeration  of  287  there  had  already  been  enrolled  232,  or  8o}ff 
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per  cent  of  the  enumeration.  The  comment  on  it  was,  ''Can  any 
town  in  the  State  beat  this  ?"  At  this  place  there  are  enumerated  228 
pupils  of  school  age,  and  at  the  first  of  December,  Walter  M.  Ely, 
the  Superintendent,  had  enrolled  205,  three  of  them  being  non-resi- 
dent pupils,  making  88}^  per  cent,  of  the  enumeration.  This  beats 
Beverly.  C.  H.  T. 

Pleasant  Hill,  O. 

Q.  8,  p.  536. — Answered  page  582. 

''Capital,"  in  my  edition  of  Webstir  (1868),  is  defined  as  "the 
chief  city  or  town  \sx  a  country ;  a  metropolis,"  and  not  as  the  seat 
of  government.     Is  the  latter  use  of  the  word  an  Americanism  ? 

Stromsburg,  Neb.  H.  S. 

Q.  2,  p.  486. — ^There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Mr;  Harvey  says 
in  his  revised  edition,  p.  181,  "Contracted  clauses  are  called  abridged 
propositions.".     Examples: 

1.  Cicero  was  an  araiit.  "Orator,"  nom.  pred.  of  "was,"  to  agree 
with  "Cicero,"  nom.  sub.  of  "was." 

2.  We  know  that  Cicero  was  a  great  orator.  "Orator"  same  as  in 
No.  I. 

3.  We  know  Cicero  to  have  been  an  orator.  '^Cicero,"  objective 
case,  subject  of  "to  have  been."  Rule— The  subject  of  the  infinitive 
is  put  in  the  objective  case. 

"Orator"  objective  case,  predicate  of  "to  have  been." 

4.  I  know  a  man  named  John,  "John"  objective  case,  predicate  of 
''named:' 

5.  He  went  into  a  certain  man's  house  named  Justus, .  "Justus"  pos- 
sessive case,  predicate  of  "named",  to  agree  with  "man's." 

Rule  for  all  the  above.     "A  predicate  noun  agrees  with  its  subject 


in  case." 


The  word  "proposition"  belongs  to  the  nomenclature  of  logic,  and 
is  not  the  proper  word  for  the  rule.  R. 

Richwood,  O. 

Q.  I,  p.  584. — When  the  first  Congress  assembled  in  1789,  the  Sen- 
ators were  divided  into  three  classes ;  the  seats  of  the  first  class  became 
vacant  March  4,  1791,  of  the  second  class,  March  4,  1793,  ^^^  those 
of  the  third  class,  March  4,  1995.  When  Ohio  became  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Union  in  1803,  one  of  her  Senat(j|s  was  assigned  to  the 
first  class,  the  other  to  the  third  class.  The  term  of  office  of  these  Sen- 
ators (third  class)  will  expire  March  4,  1885,  ^^^  ^^  member  from  our 
State  (Mr.  Pendleton's  successor),  will  be  elected  during  the  first  term 
of  our  legislature,  which  will  convene  on  the  first  Monday  of  Jan. 
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uary,  1884.  ^^'^  term  of  office  of  members  of  the  first  class  expired 
March  4,  1881 ;  the  successor  from  Ohio  in  that  class,  ex-President 
Garfield,  was  elected  in  1880.  Counting  by  terms  of  six  years  from 
each  of  these  last  two  dates,  we  have  1884,  1886,  1890,  1892,  1896, 
1898,  the  years  during  the  remainder  of  the  present  century  when  the 
Ohio  Legislature  will  be  called  upon  to  elect  a  Senator. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice  that  the  lamented  Garfield  held  in  his 
position  at  one  time  more  official  honors  than  were  ever  held  by  any 
other  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the  same  time.  He  was  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  in  1880,  his  term  expiring  in  188 1.  In  January, 
1880,  he  was  elected  U.  S.  Senator,  and  in  November  of  the  same 
year,  he  was  elected  President.  Joseph  Rea. 

The  Legislature  must,  of  course,  elect  two  Senators  in  each  period 
of  six  years.  The  times  of  election  are  found  thus  :  When  Ohio 
became  a  State,  in  1803,  her  two  Senators  were  placed,  one  in  the 
first  class,  whose  term  would  expire  in  1809,  and  the  other  in  the 
third,  with  expiration  in  1807.  From  1809  to  1887  is  78  years^  or  13 
times  6  years ;  and  from  1807  to  1885  is  13  times  6  years.  Therefore,  the 
Senator  in  the  first  class  goes  out  March  4,  1887,  and  the  one  in  the 
third  class,  in  1885.  The  legislature  chosen  next  preceding  the  expi- 
ration of  a  Senatorial  term  must  proceed  to  the  election  the  second 
Tuesday  after  organization.  I.  W.  A. 

Marietta  College. 

Q.  2,  p.  584. — County  examiners  do,  generally,  attend  county  insti- 
tutes. If  there  is  an  exception,  single  him  out,  please,  and  give  his 
name  and  address.  Oliver  Larison. 

Q.  3,  p.  584. — I  copy  from  Whitney  &  Knox's  Elem.  Less,  in  Eng., 
p.  118     "The  ?  was  first  written  ?  from  the  first  and  the  last  letter  of 
QucBstio^  which  means  question.     The  !   was  first  written  J  from  the 
word  iOy  which  expresses  joy.     Through  carelessness  the  J  has  become  ? 
and  the  \  has  become  !  J.  E.  M. 

To  the  same  effect  C.  C.  D.,  who  cites  Hill's  Rhetoric,  p.  103.  Answered 
also  by  B.  F.  Jackson  and  Oliver  Larason. 

Q.  4,  p.  584. — ^The  Phoenician  is  the  most  ancient  alphabet  known 
to  us.  The  Egyptian  writing  may  have  heen  more  ancient,  but  that 
was  not  alphabetic,  being  both  ideographic  and  phonetic.  The  Phoe- 
nicians invented  writing,  but  the  Assyrians  have  the  credit  of  great  an- 
tiquity in  the  use  of  the  art.  H.  H.  Bower. 

New  Chambersburg,  O. 

Question  should  be  stated  more  clearly.  The  Phoenician  alphabet 
of  16  letters  doubtless  was  compute y  so  far  as  was  demanded  by  their 
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language.    The  original  Latin  consisted  of  2 1  letters,  the  remaining 
five  being  added  by  the  nations  of  western  Europe.  J<  S.  J. 

Q.  5,  p.  584. — A  cone,  circumference  of  base  200  feet,  slant  hight 
180  feet,  has  convex  surface  of  1 80,000  square  feet,  and  a  volume  of 
188,9744-.  A  cone,  circumference  of  base  2  feet,  slant  height  x8o,- 
000  feet,  has  180,000  square  feet,  and  a  volume  of  about  4774 
feet.     There  may  be  many  different  answers.  R. 

J.  W.  B.  gives  similar  answer.    Is  the  problem  as  given  capable  of  solation? 

Q.  6,  p.  584. — According  to  the  ordinary  use  of  the  term  "sound," 
there  would  be  no  sound  without  a  listener,  although,  of  course,  the 
soundwave  exists  in  either  case.  J.  S.  J. 

If  sound  is  a  sensation,  no.     If  a  physical  effect,  yes.       C.  C.  D. 

Q.  7i  p-  584. — 12  o'clock,  41  minutes,  A.  M.,  Monday. 

J.  W.  B. 
Same  answer  by  £.  S.  L. 

12  o'clock,  41  minutes,  P.  M.,  Monday..  £.  M. 

12  o'clock,  41  minutes,  A.  M.,  Sunday.  B.  F.  E. 

Is  the  interational  date  line  involved  in  this  problem  ? 

Q.  8,  p.  584. — ^The  maiden  family  name  of  Queen  Victoria  is 
Guelph.  Her  present  family  name,  i.  e.  since  her  marriage  to  Prince 
Albert,  is  Wettin.  Joseph  Rea. 

Her  maiden  name  was  Guelph,  but  when  she  married  Prince  Al- 
bert of  Coburg-Gotha,  the  sovereign  took  the  surname  of  her  husband, 
Wettin,  which  has  for  upwards  of  400  years  been  the  family  cognomen 
of  the  house  of  Saxony.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  and  all  the  rest  of  her 
children,  bear  that  name.  Florence  Harkrader. 

Dayton,  O. 

Similar  answers  from  J.  E.  M.  and  Dell  £.  C. 

The  family  name  of  Queen  Victoria  is  Hazlitt.  C.  C.  D. 

We  would  like  to  hear  further  from  C.  C.  D. 

Q-  10,  p.  584. — An  adjective  cannot  be  used  as  the  subject  of  an  in- 
finitive otherwise  than  as  limiting  or  describing  some  substantive  under* 
stood.  The  same  is  true  of  an  adjective  used  as  the  subject  of  a  finite 
verb.     Note  the  following  : 

1.  He  desired  that  each  (person)  should  be  present. 

2.  He  desired  ecuh  to  be  present.  E.  S.  L. 
Richfield,  O. 

Q.  II,  p.  584. — Since  each  rod  in  the  periraeter  of  the  farm  encloses 
one  acre,  or  160  square  rods,  and  there  being  four  equal  sides  to  the 
field,  4  times  160  rods,  or  640  rods,  is  the  length  of  one  side.  The  area  is 
2560  acres,  which  equals  the  number  of  linear  rods  in  the  four  sides. 

Joseph  Rea. 
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Let  X  =  the  length  of  one  side  in  rods.     Then,  4X  =  the  perime- 
ter in  rods,  x*  =  the   area  in  square  rods,    and  ^    =  the  area  in 

^  TTTTT 

acres.     But,  by  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  ^     =  4X,  frOm  which 

X  =  640.     Hence,  the  length  of  each  side  is  640  rods. 

.   Magnolia,  O.  A.  M.  Bower. 

J.  P.  Kuhn,  a.  W.  Leahy,  B.  F.  Eberhart,  Ed.  M.  Mills,  J.  S.  J.  and  E.  S. 
L.  all  get  the  same  result,  with  some  variety  of  process. 

Q.  12,  p.  584. — Captain  or  Master  Jones.     See  Thatcher's  History 
of  Plymouth,  pp.  15,  19,  and  49.  J.  M.  S, 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Q.  13,  p.  584. — (i)     fj  husband's  age  =  his  age  at  marriage. 

(2)  -^  husband's  age  =  wife's  age  at  marriage. 

(3)  H  husband's  age  +10  years  =  his  age   10  years  after  mar- 
riage. 

(4)  -^^  husband's  age  +10  years  =  wife's  age  10  years  after  mar- 
riage. 

(5)  yV  ^^  (}?■  husband's  age  -f  10  years)  =  (,^  husband's  age  + 
7  years) ;  but  this  =  wife's  age  10  years  after  marriage. 

(6)  .".  T*^  husband's  age  +  7  years  =  f^  husband's  age  (or  wife's) 
+  10  years. 

(7)  iV  husband's  age  =  3  years,  by  subtracting  -^^  husband's  age 
and  7  years  from  both  sides  of  equation  (6). 

(8)  1^  husband's  age  =10X3  years  =•  30  years. 

(9)  A  husband's  age  (or  wife's)  =  6  X  3  =  18  years. 
.  *.     30  years  =  husband's  age  at  marriage. 

18  years  :=.  wife's  age  at  marriage.  Ed.  M.  Mills. 

McComb,  O. 

At  marriage  the  difference  of  their  ages  was  \  of  his  age,  then  his 
age  =  2^  X  the  difference  of  their  ages.  Ten  years  after  marriage, 
the  difference  of  tlieir  ages  was  -f^  of  his  age ;  then  his  age  r=  3-^  X 
the  difference  of  their  ages.  3^  X  the  difference  of  their  ages  minus 
2\  X  the  difference  of  their  ages  =  \  the  difference  of  their  ages,  = 
10  years.  If  10  years  =  \  the  difference  of  their  ages,  12  years  = 
the  difference.  12  years  z=  difference  of  their  ages  at  marriage  =  \ 
of  his  age.  His  age  then  =:  30  years,  her  age  30  years  —  1 2  years 
=  18  years.  Or,  12  years  =:  difference  of  ages  10  years  after  mar- 
riage, =  VV  ^^^  ^8^-  ^^  '  2  years  =  ^  his  age,  his  age  =  40  years, 
her  age  40  years  —  12  years,  =:  28  years.  C.  C.  C. 

Providence,  R.  I. 
The  author  of  the  above  solution  is  said  to  be  a  mere  lad. 

E.  C.  will  find  his  question  stated  and  fully  answered  in  ''Sniffs 
Arithmetical  Solutions,"  p.  14.  B.  F.  J. 
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J.  Hill,  J.  P.  Kuhn,  G.  W.  Leahy,  L.  E.  8.,  J.  S.  J.,  E.  S.   L.  and  others, 
agree  with  Ed.  M.  Mills,  the  methods  of  solution  varying  somewhat. 

Q.  14,  p.  584. — See  Webster's  unabridged  for  the  term  SUrling, 

J.  E.  M. 

Q-  '5>  P'  5^4« — ^The  character  for  pound  in  English  money  is  the 
initial  of  libray  the  Latin  for  pound.  Originally,  a.  Troy  pound  of 
standard  silver  was  coined  into  240  pieces,  each  called  a  penny ;  from 
which  the  term  penny-weight.  The  characters  for  Sterling  money  are 
all  the  initials  of  Latin  words,  viz :  Libra,  Solidus,  Denarius,  Quar* 
tus.  The  Troy  pound  is  now  coined  into  66  shillings,  instead  of  20, 
as  formerly.  I.  W.  A. 

Marietta  College. 

Q.  16,  p.  584. — No  fixed  number  of  inhabitants  is  required,  which 
will  admit  a  Territory  into  the  Union,  but  the  whole  question  of  ad- 
mission is  at  the  discretion  of  Congress.  J.  Hill. 

Round-head,  O. 

Probably  the  only  law  fixing  the  number  of  inhabitants  to  a  Terri- 
tory before  it  could  become  a  State,  vas  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  which 
specified  that  any  division  of  the  North-West  Territory  having  a  pop- 
ulation of  60,000,  was  entitled  to  admission  into  the  Union. 

Joseph  Rea. 

Q.  17,  p.  584. — Our  County  (Allen)  has  just  framed  a  course  ot 
study  for  the  ungraded  schools  which  will,  I  think,  prove  a  success. 
I  have  not  received  accounts  of  the  work  elsewhere  in  the  county,  but 
in  my  own  vicinity  it  is  used  in  all,  or  nearly  all  the  schools.  My 
own  success  in  grading  my  school  under  the  course,  is  gratifying  to 
me.  If  desirable,  I  will  make  a  report  of  its  workings  in  a  future  num- 
ber of  the  Monthly. 

If  B.  F.  R.  will  send  me  his  address  I  will  mail  him  a  copy  of  the 
course.  I.  Scott  Jennings. 

Bluffton,  O. 

Give  us  the  rejport  bj  all  means. 

QUERIES. 

1.  Is  there  a  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  at  present  ? 

J.  P.  K. 

2.  How  many  townships  are  there  in  Ohio  ?  E.  £.  S. 

3.  What  are  the  main  points  of  difference  between  a  Territorial 
government  and  a  State  government?  £.  £.  S. 

Cambridge,  O. 

4.  What  books,  after  Webster's  Dictionary,  should  be  made  the 
nucleus  of  a  country-school  library  ?  B.  F.  Jackson. 

Townsend,  O. 
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5.  Why  is  September  2nd  called  St.  Augustine's  Day  ? 

H.  H.  Bower. 
New  Chambersburg,  O. 

6.  How  much  of  the  earth's  surface  is  illuminated  by  the  sun  at 
one  time  ?  A.  M.  Bower. 

Magnolia,  O. 

7.  In  ''Every  Latin  word  has  its  function  as  noun  or  verb  or  ad- 
verb ticketed  upon  it,"  or  ''Every  Latin  word's  function  as  noun  or 
verb  or  adverb  is  ticketed  upon  it/'  are  the  words  noun,  verb,  and  ad- 
verb in  apposition  with  word  ox  function  ?  J.  E.  M. 

8.  Harvey  says  "The  object  of  a  transitive  verb  in  the  active  voice 
is  in  the  objective  case."  In  what  case  is  the  object  of  a  transitive 
verb  in  the  passive  voice  ?  R. 

9.  "He  holud  as  ifht  had  been  hurt,*'     Parse  italicized  words. 

J.  R.  Keller. 

10.  Do  you  know  whether  he  is  going  or  not  ?  Is  this  a  correct 
sentence?  "  L.  E.  S. 

11.  Who  is  the  author  of  the  following  lines,  and  from  what  poem 
are  they  taken  ? 

*'I  saw  a  vision  in  my  sleep, 

That  gave  my  spirit  strength  to  sweep 

Adown  the  gulf  of  time. 
I  saw  the  last  of  human  mold, 
That  shall  creation's  death  behold, 
As  Adam  saw  her  prime." 
Berea,  O.  L.  E.  S. 

12.  What  is  the  diameter  of  a  globe  that  contains  as  many  cubic 
inches  as  there  are  square  inches  on  its  surface  ?  R. 

13.  What  is  the  diameter  of  a  globe  that  contains  four  times  as 
many  cubic  inches  as  there  are  square  inches  on  its  surface  ?         R. 

14.  What  is  the  diameter  of  a  globe  that  contains  one-fourth  as 
many  cubic  inches  as  there  are  square  inches  on  its  surface  ?        R, 

15.  Is  the  relation  of  the  surface  of  a  globe  to  its  volume  constant  ? 

R. 

16.  What  is  the  exact  length  of  the  longest  board,  one  foot  wide, 
which  can  be  laid  flat  on  the  floor  of  a  room  12x16  feet  ?     E.  S.  L. 

17.  A  man  bought  50  turkeys  in  two  lots,  piying  $12  per  lot  He 
paid  20  cents  per  head  more  for  one  lot  than  for  the  other.  Required 
the  number  of  turkeys  in  each  lot.  Jas.  Barnes. 

Summerfield,  O. 
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18.  Is  this  a  correct  rule  for  finding  the  volume  of  the  frustum  of 
a  pyramid  ?    If  not,  why  not  ? 

Find  the  area  of  the  mean  base  by  taking  half  the  sum  of  the  areas 
of  the  upper  and  lower  bases.  Multiply  the  area  of  the  mean  base 
thus  found  by  the  height.  Young  Teacher. 

Litchfield,  O. 

19.  At  the  Summit  County  Institute  last  summer,  Superintendent 
Hartzler,  one  of  the  instructors,  was  asked  to  explain  the  following 
problem  :  "What  is  the  time  when  \  of  the  time  past  noon  equals  ^ 
of  the  time  to  midnight  ?"  The  explanation  was  deferred  for  want  of 
time,  and  Mr.  Hartzler  promised  to  give,  the  next  day,  a  new  and 
better  method  of  solving  such  problems.  When  the  next  day  came 
time  was  still  wanting,  and  we  failed  to  get  the  instruction.  Will  not 
Mr.  Hartzler  be  so  kind  as  to  give  us  sTbrief  explanation  of  the  above 
question  through  the  Monthly,  and  oblige  a  number  of  his  admiring 
teacher-pupils  at  the  institute  last  August.         Country  Teacher. 

20.  Why  has  Rhode  Island  two  capitals  ?  W.  A.  Morton. 
Sherman,  O. 

21.  In  the  sentence,  "In  mother  goose,  the  cow  jumped  clear 
over  the  moon,"  is  the  phrase  "in  mother  goose"  adjective  or  adverb- 
ial ?  or,  does  it  modify  the  subject  or  predicate  ?  •        C.  F. 

Southington,  O. 


•PROCEED    FROM    THE    KNOAVN    TO    THE 

UNKNOWN." 


W.    H.    PAYNE,    university   OF    MICHIGAN. 

I  have  selected  for  examination  one  of  the  most  plausible  of  the  so- 
called  'Testalozzian  Principles."  Many  teachers  have  accepted  this 
as  a  simple  axiom.  Such  will  think  it  absurd  to  attempt  a  critical  ex- 
amination of  it  If  this  were  an  axiom,  it  would  certainly  be  absurd 
to  discuss  its  truth ;  and  so  I  will  begin  by  asserting  that  this  well  worn 
'principle"  4s  a  bit  of  educational  cant  that  passes  current  to  save  the 
labor  of  thinking.  Axioms  that  are  not  axiomatic  arrest  thought. 
They  foster  the  delusion  that  a  method  has  received  its  final  justifica- 
tion when  it  has  been  shown  to  be  consistent  with  one  of  these  as- 
sumed principles.  The  mischief  lies  in  the  fact  that  these  maxims 
are  partly  true  and  partly  false.  In  some  cases  they  lead  us  to  the 
truth,  and  in  others  they  betray  us  into  error. 
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This  maxim  is  often  employed  to  justify  the  constructive  or  synthetic 
method  of  teaching  geography,  according  to  which  the  pupil  proceeds 
from  school-yard  to  township,  from  township  to  county,  from  county 
to  state,  from  state  to  nation,  from  nation  to  continent,  from  continent 
to  hemisphere,  and  finally  to  the  globe.  But  if  an  undoubted  psycho- 
logical law  can  be  trusted,  this  specious  method  is  false,  is  absolutely 
without  scientific  justification.  My  faith  in  a  psychological  law  is 
much  stronger  than  my  faith  in  this  educational  axiom.  Therefore  I 
suspect  that  we  have  to  do  with  an  axiom  that  is  not  absolutely  ax- 
iomatic. From  my  point  of  view,  then,  this  examination  is  not  ab- 
surd. 

The  ''genesis  of  knowledge  in  the  race"  has  been  a  favorite  starting 
point  with  the  educational  philosophers  who  make  a  liberal  use  of  this 
axiom.  Now  it  must  be  apparent  that  with  the  race,  the  genesis  of 
knowledge  must  .have  been  from  the  unknown  to  the  known ;  for  each 
individual  of  the  race  had  nothing  in  the  line  of  knowledge  to  begin 
with,  and  so  must  have  proceeded  from  the  unknown  to  the  known. 
This  primal  experience  is  typical  of  the  experiences  that  follow  in  the 
life  of  the  child ;  for  a  considerable  time  passes  before  the  old  is  im- 
plicated in  the  new  to  a  degree  sufficient  to  fall  within  the  compass  of 
this  rule.  The  child  is  ever  encountering  new  sensations ;  but  as 
these  are  simple,  he  derives  no  help  from  previous  sensations.  In  his 
knowledge  of  objects,  the  general  process  is  still  the  same.  Each  new 
object  is  a  new  unknown  It  may  be  composed  of  parts  that  are  really 
contained  in  objects  previously  known ;  but  as  first  impressions  are  al- 
ways confused,  these  parts  are  as  yet  not  discriminated,  and  so  cannot 
be  used  to  analyze  the  new  unknown. 

Again,  in  this  course  of  unconscious  tuition,  the  learning  of  ele- 
ments or  parts  is  always  subsequent  to  the  learning  of  aggregates  or 
wholes.  Definitude,  as  Hamilton  has  observed,  is  not  the  first,  but 
the  last  term  of  our  cognitions.  It  is  only  in  a  mature  period  of  cul- 
ture that  the  knowledge  of  elements  is  sufficient  to  permit  a  prompt 
resolution  of  the  new  into  the  old.  Childhood  is  well  over  before  the 
resolution  of  the  confused  into  the  definite  is  well  begun.  One  half  of 
thinking  is  mental  disintegration, — the  reaction  of  the  mind  in  the 
way  of  analysis  upon  complex  presentations ;  so  that,  if  before  the 
presentation  is  made,  its  elements  are  already  in  the  mind^  the  tension 
of  thought  is  low.  To  think  vigorously,  there  must  be  some  resist- 
ance ;  but  resistance  becomes  less  as  analysis  becomes  easier ;  and 
analysis  grows  easy  in  proportion  as  elements  admit  of  quick  discern- 
ment 

If,  then,  the  dogma,  ''proceed  from  the  known  to  the  unknown" 
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means  that  the  pupil  should  master  the  elements  of  a  complex  notion 
before  the  notion  itself  has  been  presented,  it  is  unsound  from  two 
points  of  view ; 

1.  It  is  in  direct  conflict  with  a  normal  law  of  mental  growth — a 
law  that  is  stilted  by  Hamilton  as  follows:  ''The  first  procedure  of 
the  mind  in  the  elaboration  of  its  knowledge  is  always  analytical.  It 
descends  from  the  whole  to  its  parts,  from  the  vague  to  the  definite." 

2.  In  consequence  of  a  violation  of  this  law,  this  dogma,  inter- 
preted as  above,  absolves  from  the  necessity  of  thinking.  Indeed, 
when  I  think  on  the  possible  consequences  of  such  a  doctrine,  I  feel 
glad  that  this  dogma  can  neither  be  interpreted  nor  applied.  How 
happily  hopeless  the  case  is,  we  may  judge  from  Mr.  Bain's  fruitless 
struggle  with  this  "favorite  maxim  of  the  teaching  art." — (Education 
as  a  Science,  p.  128.) — Educational  Wukly. 
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Be  punctual.  You  cannot  enforce  punctuality  on  others  unless  you 
set  an  example  of  it  yourself. 

Keep  a  cheerful  countenance  \  your  face  is  a  looking-glass,  and 
should  give  only  pleasant  reflections.  It  costs  no  more  to  look  good- 
humored  than  to  look  glum,  and  it  will  add  seven  years  to  your  life.  If 
you  must  put  on  a  sour  face,  and  wrinkle  your  brows,  and  let  down 
the  comers  of  your  mouth,  let  it  be  in  the  dark,  where  no  one  will 
suffer  from  it  but  yourself. 

Avoid  forming  the  habit  of  faultfinding  and  scolding.  Never  with- 
hold approbation  when  you  can  give  it  conscientiously.  Never  find 
fault,  unless  compelled  to  do  so.  The  withholding  of  praise  will  soon 
be  regarded  as  an  expression  of  displeasure.  So  you  will  save  time 
and  temper. 

Give  but  few  orders ;  see  that  they  are  obeyed  promptly  and  fully. 
Give  directions  to  a  class  in  a  firm  and  decided  tone,  loud  enough 
(and  only  loud  enough)  to  be  heard  by  all  concerned,  the  tone  being 
that  of  command ;  disobedience  will  be  a  breach  of  discipline.  Di- 
rections to  an  individual  are  better  given  in  the  form  of  a  request,  the 
tone  being  that  of  courtesy ;  disobedience  will  be  a  breach  of  good 
manners.  ''Attention!  class;  close  books;  take  up  slates;  John, 
have  the  goodness  to  raise  the  window  next  you." 

Keep  your  class  well  in  hand ;  stir  up  the  indolent ;  restrain  the  rest- 
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less ;  give  your  instructions  to  the  class,  not  to  an  individual.  The 
class  is  the  teacher's  unit.  The  point  to  be  gained  is  that  every  mem- 
ber of  it  shall  be  occupied  by  the  same  thoughts  at  the  same  time. 
Call  occasionally  for  a  general  answer  from  the  class  by  way  of 
keeping  them  awake.  Let  the  class  answer  by  a  show  of  hands,  and 
call  on  one  to  answer  orally.  Never  let  two  speak  at  once  (except  in 
concert  recitations),  nor  one  unle&»  he  has  received  permission. 

Give  short  lessons.  Try  to  have  them  well  recited.  If  you  fail, 
and  find  that  the  majority  of  the  class  are  badly  prepared,  inflict  the 
usual  penaly  at  once ;  drop  the  form  of  recitation,  and/^d^^  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  lesson  viva  voce.  You  only  waste  time  and  temper  by 
pumping  a  dry  well. 

If,  owing  to  the  weather,  or  your  headache,  or  the  weariness  of  the 
pupils,  or  any  other  ''circumstances  beyond  your  control,"  you  can- 
not fix  the  attention  of  the  class  on  the  lesson,  stop ;  change  the  sub- 
ject ;  take  five  minutes  for  calisthenics,  if  the  weather  is  cool,  or  a 
song,  if  it  is  warm ;  give  them  a  conundrum,  or  tell  them  a  story ;  do 
something,  anything,  that  will  bring  the  thoughts  of  all  the  class  into 
one  channel,  and  then  resume  your  lesson.  Never  allow  yourself  to 
talk  to  a  restless  or  inattentive  class ;  and,  remember,  the  restlessness 
and  inattention  may  be  as  mifch  your  fault  as  theirs. 

Order  is  essential ;  but  it  should  not  be  your  primary  object.  Order 
is  to  teaching  what  the  shadow  is  to  the  substance — an  accompaniment, 
a  sign,  an  effect — not  a  cause.  If  a  school  is  well  taught,  good  order 
necessarily  follows.  But  a  teacher,  well  armed,  may  have  good  ex- 
ternal order,  and  do  no  good  teaching.  Such  order  is  not  ''Heaven's 
first  law."  The  more  perfect  the  order  in  a  badly  taught  school,  the 
worse  it  is  for  the  scholars.  Perfect  silence,  unbroken  stillness,  are 
not  in  themselves  desirable  for  young  children,  however  necessary 
they  may  be  for  good  school- work.  A  good  teacher  will  rather  seek 
to  produce  them  as  the  results  of  good  teaching  than  to  enforce  them 
as  conditions  precedent  to  teaching.  Maintain  no  more  and  no  less 
order  than  is  necessary  to  enable  teachers  and  pupils  to  do  their  work 
efficiently.  The  mind  cannot  work  to  advantage  unless  free  from  ex- 
ternal constraint  and  internal  anxiety.  Be  careful,  therefore,  to  make 
your  pupil's  feel  at  home.  Do  not  drive,  habitually,  with  a  tight  rein, 
but  be  ready  to  pull  up  at  a  moment's  warning. — The  Teacher, 
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THE  CLEVELAND  SCHOOLS. 

SiDce  oor  last  issue,  we  spent  a  part  of  two  days  in  the  Cleveland  schools, 
with  a  view  of  giving  oar  readers  some  account  of  the  work  which  Superin- 
tendent Hinsdale  and  his  five  hundred  teachers  are  doing.  The  pleasure  of 
▼isitinii^  friends,  however,  interfered  with  the  business  of  inspecting  school 
work,  so  that  we  are  able  to  give,  at  this  time,  but  a  general  outline  of  what 
is  going  on  in  these  schools,  hoping  to  get,  at  no  distant  day,  a  nearer  and 
more  complete  view. 

We  were  constantly  impressed  with  the  marvelous  growth  of  the  system.  It 
is  abont  twenty  years  since  we  were  called  to  the  principalship  of  the  Brownell 
Street  School.  At  that  time,  there  were  about  eighty  teaciiers,  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  Rev.  Anson  Smyth.  Now,  the  number  exceeds  five  hundred. 
The  first  buildings  erected,  after  the  adoption  of  the  graded  system,  were 
two-story  structures  containing  three  rooms.  There  were  two  rooms  on  the 
first  floor,  the  one  intended  for  the  primaryjdCTarfment,  and  the  other  for  the 
intermediate,  with  one  teacher  for  e&f^^  T^liS^ippA  rft^rx^iM^intended  for 
the  grammar  school,  in  which  two  ^chere  were  JU^i^lly  employeo^v^  It  will  be 
readily  seen  that  the  classificatioi/jof  these  schools  could  have  beeVi  little,  if 
any,  better  than  the  best  country  schools  of  to-day. 

A  few  years  later,  three-story  buildings  were  erected,  containing  five  rooms. 
The  classification  was  not  improved,  however,  as'  it^migbt>.hA^e.been ;  for  in- 
stead of  dividing  the  pupils  below  the  gramtna/M;H6oV  into  four  grades,  corre- 
sponding to  the  four  rooms,  the  sexes  were  separated,  and  a  primary  and  an 
intermediate  school  was  established  for  each  sex. 

In  the  course  of  time,  the  need  of  better  classification  led  to  the  erection  of 
seven-room  buildings  and  the  establishment  of  three  departments  below  the 
grammar  school,  with  a  school  of  each  department  for  each  sex.  These  de- 
partments were  called  primary,  secondary  and  intermediate.  This  classifica- 
tion was  not  by  any  means  a  rigid  one.  No  very  definite  amount  of  work  was 
laid  oat  for  each  department,  and  no  time  was  absolutely  fixed  for  passing 
through  it.  The  same  school  would  often  contain  four  or  five  classes,  with  in- 
tervals varying  from  three  or  four  months  to  a  year.  The  classification  was 
sufficiently  loose  to  satisfy  the  mo.st  ardent  admirer  of  a  flexible  school  system. 
This  was  about  the  condition  of  the  Cleveland  schools,  as  far  as  classification 
and  course  of  study  are  concerned,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  RickoflTs  accession  to 
the  snperintendency  in  1867.  The  first  important  measure  of  his  adminis- 
OvtioD  was  the  adoption  of  a  definite  course  of  study  and  the  reclassification 
of  the  schools  in  accordance  with  it.  This  course  of  study  provided  for  three 
depftrtments  (primary,  grammar  and  high)  of  four  grades  each,  the  work  of 
each  grade  requiring  one  year  for  its  completion.  Under  this  course,  the 
schools    were  classified  without  regard  to  sex,  each  .school  containing  but  cne, 
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or,  at  most,  two  grades.  The  increase  of  population  and  the  erection  of  larger 
and  more  commodious  buildings  greatly  facilitated  the  work  of  close  classifi- 
cation. The  course  of  study  and  classification  then  adopted  have  continued 
in  force,  with  slight  modification,  ever  since.  The  only  important  change  is 
the  division  of  the  work  into  half-yearly,  instead  of  yearly,  steps,  thus  doubling 
the  number  of  grades,  and  necessitating  the  transfer  of  pupils  from  grade  to 
grade  twice  a  year  instead  of  once. 

It  is  but  justice  to  say  that  the  influence  of  Mr.  RickoflTs  work  in  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  Cleveland  schools,  say  nothingof  method's  of  instruction,  has 
been  very  widely  felt.  Certainly  no  other  agency  has,  in  the  same  time,  been 
so  efficient  in  shaping  the  school  systems  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  Ohio,  and 
it  is  probable  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  country  at  large. 

The  excellence  of  the  Cleveland  system,  as  a  system,  must  be  admitted.  It 
is  almost  perfect  in  mechanism.  The  course  of  study  is  divided  and  subdi- 
vided, a  definite  time  is  allotted  to  each  part  and  to  the  whole,  and  the  grades 
or  divisions  of  the  pupils  are  nicely  adjusted  to  the  subdivisions  of  the  course. 
There  is  almost  the  uniformity  and  precision  of  a  great  machine.  Just  here  is 
one  of  the  main  points  of  objection  to  the  system  on  the  part  of  many  intelli- 
gent citizens.  Its  perfection  as  a  machine,  is,  in  their  estimation,  its  chief  de- 
fect as  fi  means  of  sound  education.  Among  the  children  to  be  educated  we 
find,  nq^  uniformity,  but  great  diversity — diversity  of  mental  capacity,  of  phys- 
ical endurance,  of  past  opportunity,  and  of  present  home  surroundings. 
There  is  also  diversity  of  .skill  and  power  among  teachers.  Such  diversity  of 
conditions  interferes  with  the  perfect  action  of  the  machine.  The  material  and 
the  product  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  require  hand-work,  so  to  speak,  rather 
than  machine-work. 

We  suppose  the  change  of  administration  in  Cleveland,  something  more  than 
a  year  ago,  was  in  some  measure  the  result  of  a  reaction  against  what  was  be- 
lieved by  many  to  be  an  undue  tendency  to  uniformity  and  rigidit}'  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  schools ;  and  there  has  been  a  general  expectation  that  the 
present  administration  would  show  some  results  in  the  direction  of  simplifying 
the  system,  and  rendering  it  more  Hexibh>  and  more  fully  adapted  to  the  indi- 
vidual needs.  Considerable  eilbrt  has  been  put  forth  in  this  direction,  but  we 
cannot  yet  speak  confidently  of  definite  results.  Weaie  not  sure  that  any  very 
radical  change  of  this  kind  is  possible,  without  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the 
system.  The  only  hope  we  see  lies  in  the  direction  of  the  improvement  of  the 
teachers.  Only  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  skill  and  conscience  in  the 
teachers  can  the  gearing  of  the  machine  be  relaxed  without  loss,  as  it  seems  to 
us.  Just  here  is  the  point  toward  which  the  great  effort  of  school  supervision 
should  be  directed.  Good  teachers  will  make  good  schools  under  almost  any 
circumstances,  and  without  them  nothing  else  will,  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions. 

We  note  some  changes  which  have  taken  place  under  the  present  regime. 

1.  The  study  of  drawing  has  been  dropped  from  the  course  for  the  primary 
and  grammar  grades.  (It  is  continued  as  an  optional  study  in  the  high 
schools.)  This,  we  understand,  was  done  by  the  Board  of  Education,  the  su- 
perintendent not  seeking  to  influence  the  decision  in  any  way.  We  look  upon 
this  as  a  step  backward. 
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2.  Special  teachers  of  reading,  }^mnastic8,  and  drawing;  have  been  dis- 
pensed with. 

3.  Mental  arithmetic,  as  a  separate  study,  has  been  introduced  into  the  pri-. 
marj  and  grammar  grades,  text- books  being  used.  The  superintendent  speaks 
of  this  as  "separate,'*  yet  flowing  into  the  arithmetic. 

4.  Written  arithmetic  has  been  introduced  into  the  fourth  grade  (A  Primary), 
a  text-book  (Ray's  Practical)  being  used.  The  aim  is  to  base  the  work  in 
arithmetic  more  upon  the  text-book  and  less  upon  oral  instruction. 

5.  Greater  stress  is  laid  upon  practical  language  and  composition  work,  in 
the  grades  below  the  high  school. 

6.  The  English  course  for  the  high  schools  has  undergone  some  modifica- 
tion with  special  reference  to  those  pupils  who  withdraw  after  one  or  two  years. 
Botany,  astronomy  and  geology  have  been  stricken  out,  physical  geography 
and  civil  government  have  been  placed  in  the  fir^t  year,  and  history  in  the 
last.  The  practice,,  which  has  prevailed  for  several  years,  of  carrying  along  a 
large  number  of  studies.simultaneously,  giving  to  some  but  one  or  two  recita- 
tions per  week,  has  been  modified.  There  is  more  concentration  and  less  at- 
tenuation. 

The  superintendent  says  he  has  made  special  effort  to  divest  the  work  of  the 
teachers  of  machine  features  and  to  make  it  free,  independent  and  fruitful. 
To  bring  himself  into  closer  relation  with  the  teachers,  he  has  published,  for 
distribution  among  them,  a  series  of  "School  Bulletins,"  containing  discussions 
of  methods  of  instruction,  directions  to  teachers,  etc.  Several  of  these  "Bul- 
letins" have  contained  lists  of  questions,  intended  to  serve  the  double  purpose 
of  conveying  to  the  teachers  the  superintendent's  estimate  of  the  work  that 
should  be  done  in  the  various  branches,  and  furnishing  materials  from  which 
the  teachers  might  ztltci  questions  for  the  mid-term  examinations.  These  ex- 
aminations, as  we  understand,  are  not  made  the  basis  of  promotion,  but  are 
merely. tests  of  progress. 

Sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed,  even  if  the  extent  of  our  observations  had 
been  sufficient,  to  warrant  definite  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  these 
changes.  If  we  were  to  express  the  opinion  half-formed  in  our  mind,  we 
would  say  that  the  old  machine  still  runs,  with  some  slight  changes  in  some  of 
the  bearings. 

We  saw  excellent  work  in  many  of  the  schools.  The  work  done  by  N.  Coe 
Stewart  in  music  could  scarcely  be  surpassed.  His  skillful  handling  of  classes, 
his  enthusiasm,  and  his  superior  methods  of  teaching  are  excellent  models  for 
teachers  in  every  department.  As  a  model  of  good  teaching,  say  nothing  of 
the'  work  accomplished  in  his  special  department,  he  is  worth  many  times  his 
salary  to  the  Cleveland  schools.  We  heard  an  excellent  recitation  in  political 
economy,  conducted  by  Principal  Campbell,  of  the  Central  High  School.  We 
were  particularly  pleased  with  a  lesson  in  reading  given  by  Miss  Cowley,  of 
the  Outhwaite  School,  to  a  first-year  class.  But  we  must  leave  the  methods  of 
instruction  and  other  features,  for  some  future  time. 


Here  is  one  of  Rousseau's  wild  shots:  "Let  a  child  do  nothing  merely  be- 
cause he  is  bid ;  nothing  is  good  for  him  which  he  cannot  perceive  to  be  so. 
He  had  better  learn  nothing,  than  learn  upon  compulsion.'' 
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QUESTIONS  AND  TOPICS  FOR  READING  CIRCLES. 

HAILMAN,  VII  ;    QUICK,  V. 

In  studyiD}];  Rousseau,  the  student  will  need  to  exercise  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
crimination. The  ^ood  wheat  must  be  si  fled  from  the  worthless  chaff;  that 
which  is  true  and  good  must  be  distinguished  from  that  which  is  false  and 
pernicious.  The  true  and  the  false  are  so  skillfully  interwoven  as  to  make  his 
writings  dangerous  to  the  undiscriminating  reader.  He  is  characterized  by  a 
recent  writer  as  ^'immeasurably  vain,  selfish,  changeful  and  ungrateful — easily 
provoked,  always  suspicious,  and  morbidly  misanthropic.  As  a  reformer,  his 
merit  consists  in  having  opposed  to  the  godless  humanism  of  his  day  the  crying 
needs  of  the  human  heart;  but  he  identified  the  empirical  sinful  heart  with  the 
ideal  heart,  individual  participation  in  nature  with  personal  conformity  to  na- 
ture, the  beautiful  soul  wit^  the  moral  spirit,  the  utilitarian  with  the  practical, 
declamation  with  confession,  and  he  therefore  remained  involved  in  contradic- 
tions to  the  end.  In  contrast  with  Calvin,  he  brought  out  the  ideas  of  individ- 
ual rights  and  of  the  personal  dignity  of  man — elements  of  Christian  truth  of- 
ten violated  by  Calvin ;  but  he  nevertheless  gave  his  ideal  state  power  over  the 
religious  worship  and  profession  of  its  subjects.  Compared  with  Voltaire,  the 
sardonic  mocker  of  all  existing  things,  Rousseau  commands  respect  by  the 
frankness  and  manliness  of  his  protests,  even  when  they  are  directed  against 
holy  things.  Ue  was  incapable  of  comprehending  the  syntheses,  nature  a&d 
culture,  liberty  and  authority,  individuality  and  society,  reason  and  revelation, 
the  human  and  the  divine.  In  its  pedagogical  aspects,  his  work  compares  with 
that  of  Pestalozzi  as  does  the  dawn  with  the  noon-day  sun.  In  politics,  he 
points  forward  to  both  Mirabeau  and  Saint-Simon  ;  and  in  philosophy,  as  a 
preacher  of  Deism,  he  may  be  compared  with  Kant.  For  both  good  and  evil, 
Rousseau  was  a  mighty  exponent  of  the  spirit  of  his  time,  and  deserves,  jn 
justice,  to  be  studied  from  both  points  of  view.'' 

He  was  a  visionary  theorist,  a  deist  and  a  libertine — a  very  unsafe  guide. 

1.  The  time  of  Rousseau. 

2.  Where  was  most  of  his  life  spent  ? 

3.  His  early  education. 

4.  The  tendency  of  the  thought  of  his  time. 

5.  The  humanists  and  realists — points  of  agreement  and  points  of  differ^ 
ence. 

6.  The  principal  writings  of  Rousseau. 

7.  His  most  important  educational  work.    When  did  it  first  appear?    (We 
have  a  London  edition,  in  four  volumes,  printed  in  1763.) 

8.  Describe  the  characters  E/niU  and  Sophia. 

9.  Principles  laid  down  by  Rousseau  concerning  human  nature.     What 
important  element  in  human  nature  does  he  ignore  ? 

10.  Distinction  made  between  the  education  of  boys  and  that  of  girls. 

11.  What  stages  in  a  child's  development  are  recognized  ? 

12.  the  education  of  nature,  of  man,  and  of  circumstances.    What  is  in- 
cluded in  each  ? 

13.  Stress  laid  upon  the  study  of  child-nature. 

14.  Position  in  regard  to  educating  for  a  particular  vocation. 
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15.  Negative  character  of  early  education.     What  is  to  be  said  of  this  ?    Is 
it  at  all  practicable  ?    Does  it  suggest  any  modification  of  present  practice  ? 

16.  Three-fold  character  of  the  teacher's  fiftiction. 

17.  The  extent  and  means  of  control. 

18.  Principles  of  intellectual  culture  laid  down.     State  them  clearly  and 
enlarge  upon  them. 

19.  Views  on  physical  training.     Manual  and  industrial  education. 

20.  Moral  and  religions  culture. 

2L     Things  in  Rousseau's  system  to  be  commended  and  adopted. 
22.     Things  to  be  condemned  and  avoided. 


AULD  LANG-SYNE. 

• 

This  extract  from  a  letter  received  recently  is  printed,  in  the  hope  that  the 
older  brethrea  who  "are  not  in  their  graves"  may  take  the  hint  and  let. their 
names  be  seen  on  these  pages.  Edwards,  and  Lord,  and  Andrews,  and  Gar- 
field, and  Henkle,  and  many  others,  have  joined  the  innumerable  company 
on  the  other  side.  Cowdery,  and  Kingsley,  and  Hurty,  and  White,  and  Rickoff, 
and  Ormsby,  and  Freese,  and  Royce,  and  Smyth,  and  Harvey,  and  many 
more,  have  either  put  off  the  armor,  or  have  joined  some  other  branch  of  the 
service.    Very  few  cotemporaries  of  these  veterans  are  still  in  the  ranks : 

Permit  me  to  express  for  you  a  warm  personal  friendship,  and  for  the 
Monthly  and  its  readers,  whom  you  may  meet  socially  and  in  institutes,  and 
at  asaociation  meetings,  especially  those  with  whom  I  was  acquainted,  my  most 
hearty  good  wishes. 

"Those  with  whom  I  was  acquainted,"  did  I  say  ?  Alas !  how  few  are  left ! 
Where  are  they?  Surely  they  are  not  in  their  graves !  nor  the  half  of  them. 
Bat  I  see  their  names  no  more  on  your  pages.  I  think  I  could  count  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand  the  names  of  such,  that  you  placed  on  the  pages  of  your 
December  number;  and  yet  the  time  was,  when,  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
State  Association,  as  I  sat  year  after  j^ear  at  the  table  of  the  Treasurer,  I 
could  save  the  Presidents  of  the  Association  the  necessity  of  asking  the  name 
of  one  who  might  rise  to  speak,  with  exceptions  few  and  far  between. 

Yours  in  sincere  friendship', 


Spring  Mountain  Sanitarium,  \ 

Schwenksville,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  Dec.  11, 1883.  / 


Chas.  S.  Royce. 


SELF-IMPROVEMENT. 

Miss  E G asks  us  to  tell  her,  through  the  Mokthly,  "the  best  means 

which  a  teacher  may  use  to  improve  herself  in  her  profession." 

The  larger,  stronger,  and  purer  one  is,  in  mind  and  heart,  the  better  she  is 
fitted  for  the  work  of  teaching.  Whatever  tends  to  enlarge,  strengthen  and 
purify  the  teacher  will  be  to  her  a  means  of  professional  improvement.  This 
opens  a  field  in  which  thought  might  take  very  wide  range.  We  shall  confine 
ours  to  a  few  leading  points. 

1.  Seek  to  know  your  true  relationship  to  God,  and  freely  and  fully  ac- 
knowledge that  relationship.  This  is  fundamental.  There  is  no  true  charac- 
ter, there  is  no  right  living  without  it.  This  relationship  understood  and  ac- 
knowledged, look  continually  to  God  for  wisdom,  purity,  fiaith  and  love. 
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2.  Learn  obedience — obedience  to  every  law  ofj'our  being.  Bring  self  into 
complete  subjection. 

3.  Keep  mind  and  heart  open  to  every  good  influence.  Retain  the  Spirit 
of  God  in  your  heart.  Seek  the  company  of  good  people.  Visit  good  schools. 
Attend  teachers'  institutes.  Read  the  best  educational  journals.  Keep  your 
mind  occupied  with  high  thinking,  and  crowd  out  all  unworthy  thouj^ts. 

4.  Be  thoroughly  in  earnest.     Do  your  best  every  day. 

5.  Spend  no  time  in  brooding  over  your  own  short-comings.  When  you 
have  done  wrong  confess  it  heartily  to  yourself  and  God,  and  to  others  whom 
it  may  concern — even  to  your  pupils,  and  go  bravely  on. 

6.  Be  a  systematic  and  persistent  student.  Study  most  in  the  direction  ol 
your  greatest  felt  need.  St^udy  nature.  Study  books,  especially  the  Bible. 
Study  human  nature,  especially  child-nature.  We  need  to  study  children  far 
more  than  we  do,  and  we  need  ourselves  to  be  child-like  in  simplicity  and 
teachableness.  It  is  Rousseau  that  says  we  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
withchildhood.  "£ven  the  most  sagacious  instructors  apply  themselves  to 
those  things  which  man  is  required  to  know,  without  considering  what  it  is 
children  are  capa(utated  to  learn.  They  are  always  expecting  the  man  in  the 
child,  without  reflecting  what  he  is  before  he  can  be  a  man.''  The  greatest 
teachers  have  ever  been  profound  students  of  child-nature. 

Does  E.  G.  think  we  have  set  for  her  a  large  task  ?    We  know  no  other  way. 


SMOKING  TEACHERS. 

A  college  president  sends  us  the  following : 

"A  young  lady,  a  pupil  in  one  of  the  city  high  schools  of  Ohio,  writes,  'I  do 
not  like  our  new  principal  nearly  as  well  as  I  did  the  former  one.  He  smokes 
cigarettes  so  much  that  he  is  scented  all  the  time,  which  is  very  unpleasant,  I 
think.'  Without  taking  any  fanatical  view,  in  consideration  of  the  extent  of 
tobacco-smoking  among  the  youth  of  our  cities,  and  its  pernicious  physical  and 
mental  effects  as  exposed  by  medical  authorities,  and  the  grave  moral  objec- 
tions to  it,  and  the  acknowledged  power  of  a  teacher's  example,  is  it' right  to 
employ  such  a  man  in  one  ot  the  most  responsible  educational  positions  in  the 
State  unless  the  supply  of  capable  temperance  men  is  exhausted?" 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  grief  to  us  that  some  of  our  most  valued  friends 
among  Ohio  teachers  are  great  smokers.  We  have  difficulty  in  reconciling 
their  practice  in  this  respect  with  their  well-known  excellence  of  character  and 
good  sense  in  other  respects.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  great  and  good 
men  to  betray,  at  times,  weakness  in  some  direction,  but  to  be  in  perpetual 
bondage  to  this  habit  seems  to  us  like  submission  to  a  very  small  and  very 
mean  master.  We  feel  the  more  deeply  on  this  subject,  because  the  example 
of  some  teachers  and  clergymen,  and  other  good  people,  has  so  often  come^in 
the  way  of  our  efforts  against  the  tobacco  habit,  in  our  own  family  and  in  our 
school  work. 

We  once  heard  a  member  of  a  city  board  of  education  give  as  a  reason  for 
not  voting  for  a  certain  candidate  for  school  superintendent,  that  he  smoked. 
The  candidate  had  eminent  qualifications  for  the  position,  but  this  member 
gave  preference  to  a  man  who  was  free  from  the  stains  and  fumes  of  tobacco. 
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On  another  occasion  we  heard  it  urged  against  the  renomination  of  a  State 
officer  that  he  kept  his  office  so  filled  with  the  fumes  of  tobacco  as  to  make  it 
very  unpleasant  for  one  not  a  smoker  to  transact  business  there. 

We  call  upon  the  young  men  of  our  profession  to  maintain  their  liberty. 
Yield  obedience  to  no  such  master.  Keep  your  bodies  as  well  as  your  spirits 
pure. 

Now,  brethren,  lovers  of  the  weed,  be  not  offended.  We  love  you,  but  we  do 
not  like  tobacco  nor  tobacco  smoke. 


GREENE  COU^NTY. 


The  teachers  of  Greene  County  held  their  regular  bi-monthly  meeting  at 
Xenia,  on  Saturday,  Dec.  8.  A  report  in  the  county  papers  puts  the  attend- 
ance of  the  morning  session  at  one  hundred,  and  that  of  the  afternoon  at 
double  this  number.  We  infer  from  the  report  that  the  exercises  were  of  an 
una.sually  interesting  character.  Superintendent  Cox,  of  the  Xenia  schools, 
presided.  Several  names  familiar  to  us  appear  in  the  report.  A  "Review  of 
first  three  chapters  of  Hailman,"  and  a  report  from  the  Reading  Circles  in  the 
different  townships  constituted  prominent  features  of  the  meeting. 

We  drop  a  tear  as  we  ^hipk  of  other  days  iu  the  schools  of  old  Greene.  We 
taught  our  first  school  iu  the  McCroskey  district.  The  school-house  stood  at 
the  side  of  the  high-way  that  leads  from  Jamestown  (Jimtown  we  called  it)  to 
Cedarville.  The  pay  ^bA  fifteen  dollars  a  month,  out  of  which  we  paid  one 
dollar  a  week  for  board.  We  did  so  well  the  first  term  that  we  easily  se- 
cured the  school  for  another  term,  at  an  increased  salary — sixteen  dollars  a 
month. 

Our  next  engagement  was  in  the  Janney  or  Spencer  district,  seven  miles 
east  of  Xenia,  on  the  Jamestown  turn-pike.  The  contract  was  for  ten  months 
at  twenty  dollars  a  month  ;  but  we  quarreled  with  the  directors  (or  they  with 
as)  and  lefl  the  school  at^he  ei^d  of  four  or  five  months.  One  of  our  younger 
pupils  in  this  school  is  now  a  college  president.  While  teaching  here,  we 
placed  ten  cent  pictures  on  the  walls  and  calico  curtains  on  the  windows,  at 
our  own  expense,  and  planted  trees  and  fiowers  on  the  grounds  about  the  house. 
It  was  while  teaching  this  school  that  we  first  read  Page's  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Teaching,  and  the  teacher-spirit  began  to  grow  in  us. 

Our  next  school  was  at  Oldtown  Run,  about  four  miles  east  of  Xenia.  While 
teaching  here  we  spent  our  out-of-school  hours  in  studying  Upham's  Mental 
Philosophy  and  Wayland's  Moral  Science.  Our  immediate  predecessor  in 
this  school,  James  Turnbull,  dead  long  since,  was  very  popular — probably  the 
most  popular  teacher  in  the  county  at  the  time ;  and  we  found  it  very  hard  to 
get  up  the  interest  we  had  had  in  our  last  school.  So  we  accepted  an  offer  of 
twenty-six  dollars  a  month  to  teach  the  winter  term  in  the  Hyslop  district,  on 
the  south  Jamestown  road.  During  this  winter  we  were  interested  in  reading 
Watts  on  the  Mind  and  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  The  latter  was  then  appearing 
as  a  serial  in  the  National  Era.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Josiah  Hurty 
flourished  a.s  superintendent  of  the  Xenia  Schools — about  1851.  Andrew 
Amyx  and  A.  J.  Nelson  werep(5pular  teachers  in  the  county  at  the  same  time. 
We  afterwards  taught  in  the  Dallas  district,  on  Clark's  Run ;  and  still  later,  in 
the  Liggett  district  iCnd  the  McClung  district,  four  or  five  miles  west  of  Xenia. 
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In  the  last- named  district  we  received  fifty  dollars  a  month,  and  had  the  most 
advanced  country  school  we  ever  taught.  We  had  a  class  of  eight  or  ten 
choice  young  people  who  studied  Ray's  Higher  Algebra,  Davies'  Legendre,  and 
Parker's  Natural  Philosophy.  One  of  these,  John  McGlnng,  a  most  excellent 
young  man,  was  left  on  the  field,  at  the  battle  of  Stone  River.  • 

We  have  many  pleasant  memories  of  those  youthtul  days ;  the  apple-paring 
bees,  the  butter-boilings,  the  spelling  schools  and  singing-schools,  were  occa- 
sions not  to  be  forgotten.  We  remember  a  time  when  we  were  specially  inter- 
ested in  the  spelling-schools  in  the  Schooley  district,  not  far  from  New  Jasper. 
On  one  occasion  we  were  spelled  down  by  the  owner  of  a  pair  of  bright  eyes. 
Those  eyes  are  now  looking  over  our  shoulder  as  we  write,  and  they  are  still 
bright,  though  two  little  boys  now  call  their  owner  "Grandma."   . 

We  ask  pardon  of  our  readers.  We  started  to  write  a  brief  account  of  the 
meeting  at  Xenia,  and  this  is  what  came  of  it. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  GOVERNMENT. 

A  good  deacon,  belonging  to  a  Sunday  school  whose  superintendent  was  an 
experienced  public-school  man  and  a  thorough  disciplinarian,  was  heard  to 
say,  "I  do  not  like  the  crack  of  the  public-school  whiff  in  the  sunday-school." 
Our  opinion  is  that  an  occasional  crack  of  the  public  school  whip  would  be  a 
great  benefit  to  many  a  sunday-school.  The  mistake  which  many  sunday- 
school  workers  make  is  in  thinking  they  have  no  authority  to  control,  but  that 
sunday-school  scholars  can  only  be  persuaded  or  tickled  into  good  behavior. 
Such  a  notion  does  great  injustice  to  the  children.  They  need,  above  all  else, 
to  be  taught  obedience  to  authority — to  be  trained  into  habits  of  obedience  as 
a  foundation  element  of  good  character.  Besides,  good  control  is  an  essential 
element  of  good  teaching.  Children  not  in  subjection  are  not  in  condition  to 
be  instructed. 

We  do  not  mean  that  authority  should  be  the^  prominent  thing  in  the  man- 
agement of  a  sunday-school,  or  any  other  school,  nor  that  the  teacher  should 
continually  maintain  the  attitude  of  a  master.  By  no  means.  Sympathy  and 
affection  should  abound,  and  these  will  suffice  with  the  greater  and  better  part 
of  the  pupils ;  but  there  should  be  such  a  great  reserve  force  of  authority  and 
will  as  to  command  the  respect  and  obedience  of  the  wayward  and  lawless. 


"THE  NEW  EDUCATION." 

Dear  Brother  Hailman,  of  "  The  Kindergarten  and  the  New  Education*  de- 
parment  of  the  American  Teacher  !  Don't  feel  so  bad !  We  didn't  mean  to 
hit  so  hard ;  and  we  never  thought  is  was  you  we  were  hitting  any  way  !  And 
we're  so  sorry,  too,  that  good  Dr.  Mayo  bases  his  statements  about  "the  New 
Education"  upon  "superficial  and  narrow  knowledge  of  its  characteristics,"  and 
that  he  makes  such  a  "damaging  charge''  against  Colonel  Parker!  And  it's 
such  a  pity  for  Boston,  that  Superintendent  Seaver  should  say  "There  is  prob- 
ably nothing  new  in  the  methods  we  are  using."  *  Yes,  it  is  all  too  bad  I  too  bad 
entirely  !  There,  now;  cheer  up,  and  tell  us,  in  the  "spirit"  of  a /me  kinder- 
gartner,  just  what  is  new  in  the  "New  Education."     We  art  willing  to  learn. 
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THE  READING  CIRCLE  AT  LANCASTER. 

The  Lancaster  branch  of  the  Fairfield  County  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  is 
in  good  working  order,  and  meets  on  the  first  and  third  Tuesday  evenings  of 
each  month  at  the  home  of  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

It  nnmbers  thirty  members,  twenty-fiv^  of  them  being  teachers  in  the  Lan- 
caster schools,  and  has  invested  over  one  hundred  dollars  in  books. 

The  course  of  reading,  selected  from  the  works  named  by  the  State  Board  of 
Control,  is  Pestalozzi,  Longfellow's  Life  and  Poems,  and  Irving's  Columbus. 

A  "leader"  is  chosen  for  each  exercise  who,  having  two  weeks'  warning, 
makes  thorough  preparation  upon  the  matter  assigned,  and,  when  the  time 
comes,  takes  the  stand  as  a  teacher,  conducting  an  oral  examination. 

At  each  meeting  we  have  an  essay  upon  some  pertinent  topic ;  the  titles 
thns  far  being  Irving,  the  Real  Miles  Standishy  and  the  Pre-Columbian  Dis- 
covert/ of  America. 

We  think  the  0.  T.  R.  C.  is  a  good  thing,  and  are  anxious  for  information 
as  to  the  plans  of  the  managers  for  its  future  conduct.  B. 


Our  thanks  are  due  to  our  numerous  contributors  to  the  "Notes  and  Que- 
ries" department.  This  corner,  as  will  be  seen,  is  well  filled,  and  we  have 
scarcely  been  able  to  us^  half  the  matter  furnished.  We  feel  a  little  inclined 
to  suggest  that  questions  of  real  practical  interest  in  school  management  and 
methods  of  teaching  would  be  more  profitable  than  questions  which  ean  be 
readily  answered  by  reference  to  text-books,  dictionaries,  or  encyclopedias. 
We  do  not  wish,  by  any  means,  to  shut  off  the  proposal  and  discussion  of  inter- 
esting questions  in  grammar,  arithmetic,  history,  etc.  Many  such  questions 
are  profitable  to  discuss ;  but  we  think  a  little  less  of  these  and  more  of  the 
other  would  be  better.  Correspondents  would  save  us  labor  and  trouble  by 
writing  what  is  intended  for  publication  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and 
keeping  business  and  contributions  entirely  separate.  We  may  say  in  this  con- 
nection that  we  are  highly  pleased  that  so  many  teachers  of  the  State  are  dis- 
posed to  aid  in  making  of  the  Monthly  what  they  wish  it  to  be. 


Here  are  some  important  queries,  two  of  them  from  a  distant  State,  which 
have  been  received  since  that  department  of  this  number  was  closed.  We 
number  them  in  order. 

22.  To  what  extent  should  teachers  be  required  to  adopt  the  superintend- 
ent's methods  of  discipline  and  instruction  ?  Should  a  teacher  resort  to  the  use 
of  the  rod,  against  his  own  judgment,  because  the  superintendent  requires  it  ? 

H.  J.  R. 

23.  Is  it  carrying  "system"  too  far  to  make  the  recitations  in  primary  and 
higher  grades  of  same  length,  by  ringing  a  gong  at  stated  times,  and  requiring 
classes  in  all  grades  to  be  changed  at  these  times  and  these  only  ?    H.  J.  R. 

24.  What  constitutes  the  best  foundation  for  slating  for  a  blackboard  ?  An- 
swers to  this  question  are  especially  desired.  E.  A.  J. 


A  beautiful  Whittier  Caleritiar  came  to  our  sanctum  on  Christmas  day,  the 
1^  of  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  <&  Co.,  of  Boston. 
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We  are  under  special  obligations  to  the  New  England  Publishing  Cb.,  of 
Boston,  for  a  set  of  excellent  lithograph  portraits  of  eminent  educators,  viz; 
Hon.  John  Eaton,  Col.  Francis  W.  Parker,  Dr.  A.  D.  Mayo,  Dr.  Williaiii  T. 
Harris,  and  Supt  John  D.  Philbrick.  Each  shall  have  a  place  on  the  walls  of 
our  sanctum.  The  first  named  was  one  of  our  predecessors  in  the  principal- 
ship  of  the  Brown  ell  Street  School,  Cleveland. 


EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

— The  winter  term  of  the  Damascus  Academy,  under  I.  P.  Hole,  opened 
with  an  enrollment  of  80  pupils. 

— The  Educational  Weekly ^  of  Indianapolis,  calls  upon  the  teachers  of  In- 
diana to  organize  a  Teachers'  Reading  Circle. 

— A  meeting  of  county  examiners,  called  by  Commissioner  DeWolf,  was  held 
at  Columbus,  Dec.  28th,  but  we  have  no  report  of  the  proceedings. 

^  — The  meeting  of  the  Ohio  College  Association  held  at  Columbus  holiday 
week  was  largely  attended  and  the  proceedings  were  full  of  interest. 

— The  public  Schools  of  Wilmington,  0.,  enrolled,  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, 517  pupils,  49  of  whom  were  in  the  high  school,  and  110  in  the  colored 
schoohi. 

— The  normal  school  at  Milan,  B.  B.  Hall,  Principal,  had  an  average  attend- 
ance during  the  fall  term  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  greater  than  for  the  same  time 
last  year. 

— The  Gallon  schools  received  the  First  Premium  at  the  State  Fair — a  beau- 
tiful silver  medal.  R. 
Richwood,  0. 

— ^Wittenberg  College,  Springfield,  0.,  never  was  in  a  more  prosperous  condi- 
tion than  it  is  now.  A  new  building  is  nearly  under  roof,  and  will  be  ready  for 
nsein  the  fall  of  1884. 

— ^The  Inter  Ocean  reports  that  there  were  539  more  teachers  in  Nebraska 
in  1882  than  in  1881,  and  that  the  demand  for  good  teachers  is  still  consider- 
ably in  excess  of  the  supply. 

— The  Columbiana  Counly  Teachers'  Reading  Club  has  issued  a  printed 
Course  of  Study  and  an  outline  of  work  for  each  month.  G.  N.  Caruthers  is 
President  and  E.  J.  Godfrey  Secretary. 

— There  were  74  applicants  before  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  at  its  recent 
meeting  at  Columbus.  Thirteen  of  these  were  ladies.  Twenty-five  sought  life 
certificates  and  forty-nine  sought  certificates  for  ten  years. 

— The  Rio  Grande  College,  in  Gallia  County.  Ohio,  continues  to  prosper. 
Besides  the  regular  college  and  preparatory  classes,  it  has  a  normal  depart- 
ment for  those  preparing  to  teach.  Second  term  closes  Jan.  18.  Third  term 
begins  Jan.  21. 

^y  — The  executive  committee  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association  met  at  Colum- 
bus Christmas  week,  and  prepared  a  program   for  next    Summer's  meetinc 
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Lakeside  has  been  chosen  as  the  place  of  meeting.    We  hope  to  meet  the  entire 
MovTBLT  family  there. 

—The  North- Western  Ohio  Normal  School,  at  Ada,  still  prospers.  The  en- 
rollment for  the  fall  term  reached  937.  The  catalog  just  received  shows  an 
enrollment  in  all  department^  for  the  last  school-year,  of  2077  different  stu- 
dents, from  22  different  States. 

—A  neat  little  pamphlet  before  us  contains  an  eight-year  course  of  study  for 
the  country  schools  of  Washington  County.  Another  contains  "Rules  and 
Regulations  for  Promotion  and  Graduation  in  the  Allen  County  Course  of 
Study  for  Country  Schools."    Thus  the  good  work  goes  on. 

—The  Ouemsey  Times  says  of  the  Eastern  Ohio  Teachers'  Association 
which  met  at  Cambridge,  Nov.  30,  that  "the  assembled  pedagogues  had  very 
little  respect  for  parliamentary  restrictions.  They  ran  things  after  thir  own 
fiuhion.'*  Brother  McBurney,  of  the  Ecutem  Ohio  Teacher ^  should  look  af- 
ter the  boys. 

—Superintendent  R.  W.  Stevenson  has  been  appointed  General  Manager  of 
Ohio  for  the  meeting  of  the  National  Association,  to  be  held  at  Madison,  Wis., 
July  15-18.  Ohio,  to  keep  up  her  reputation,  should  have  the  largest  delega- 
tion of  any  State  in  the  Union.  Those  wishing  information  concerning  this 
meeting,  will  address  Mr.  S.,  at  Columbus,  O. 

— At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Xenia  Board  of  Education  and  the  Xenia  Town- 
ship Board,  recently  held,  an  arrangement  was  entered  into  whereby  pupils  re- 
iiding  in  the  township,  but  outside  of  the  city  school  district,  are  to  be  admit- 
ted to  the  Xenia  High  School.  This  action  is  in  pursuance  of  a  recommenda- 
tion made  by  Supt.  Cox,  of  Xenia,  three  years  or  more  ago.  This  is  an  exam- 
ple worthy  of  imitation  in  other  localities. 

— ^The  Holmes  County  Institute  was  held  at  Millersburg  during  the  week  be- 
ginning Dec.  24.  The  instructors  chosen  were  Prof.  Olney,  of  Michigan,  and 
the  editor  of  the  Monthly.  On  account  of  a  misunderstanding  as  to  Uie  time, 
Prof.  Olney  was  not  able  to  be  present,  and  Supt.  M.  Manly,  of  Gallon,  sup-, 
plied  his  place,  and  did  effective  work.  Mr.  Manly's  evening  lecture  on  Ohio 
was  specially  interesting.  Christmas  festivities  interfered  with  the  attendance 
somewhat  for  the  first  two  days,  but  during  the  last  three  days  there  was  a  full 
house  and  deep  interest  in  the  work  was  manifested.  Holmes  County  is 
blessed  with  a  body  of  intelligent  and  earnest  teachers.  We  regret  want  of 
space  and  time  for  a  fuller  report. 

— ^The  Board  of  Control  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  held  ah  im- 
portant meeting  at  Columbus  Christmas  week.  All  the  members  were  present 
except  Mr.  Carnahan,  of  Cincinnati.  The  following  course  of  study  for  the 
second  year  was  agreed  upon :  Literature,  Shakspeare's  Julius  Ctesar  and  Ir- 
Ting*s  Sketch  Book ;  Pedagogy,  Currie's  Common  School  or  Calderwood's  Lec- 
tures on  Education ;  U.  S.  History,  to  close  of  War  of  1812 ;  Science,  Brown's 
Physiology  or  Science  Primer  of  Physiology.  It  was  decided  to  issue  a  certifi- 
cate, at  the  close  of  each  year,  to  each  member  who  completes  the  work  pre- 
scribed for  the  year,  and  to  issue  diplomas,  upon  examination  only,  at  the  end 

of  the  four  years  course.  A  fee  of  25  cents  will  be  chaived  for  each  certificate 
granted.  We  expect  a  fuller  report  of  the  action  of  the  Board,  in  time  for 
next  issue.  * 
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— The  new  building  of  the  Ohio  University,  at  Athens — there  are  now  four 

in  all — containing  the  chapel  and  the  two  society  halls,  was  formally  taken 

possession  of  by  the  faculty  and  students  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  November. 

The  chapel  is  provided  with  opera  chairs  and  has  a  seating  capacity  of  250. 
The  society  halls  are  each  one-half  the  size  of  the  chapel.  The  windows  are 
frosted  ana  the  wAinscoting  is  stained  of  a  cherry  color,  so  that  the  interior  of 
the  building  presents  a  very  attractive  appearance.  The  necessary  gas  fixtures 
will  be  in  place  before  the  end  of  the  year,  l^e  institution  has  also  purchased 
within  the  last  few  months  several  hundred  dollars  worth  of  apparatus,  some 
of  which  is  already  in  use. 

— N.  E.  0.  T.  A.  The  regular  bimonthly  meeting  of  the  North-Eastern 
Ohio  Teachers'  Association  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
at  Cleveland,  on  Saturday,  Dec.  8.  The  usual  Friday  evening;  eonference  was 
held  at  the  Forest  City  House.  The  attendance  at  the  evening  session  was 
not  large  (less  than  twenty),  but  the  occasion  was  one  of  interest  and  profit  to 
those  present.  Dr.  Thos.  W.  Harvey,  of  Painesville,  led  the  conversation, 
which  turned  upon  Socrates  and  the  Socratic  method.  The  first  inquiry  was 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  Socratic  method  of  reasoning  and  instruction. 
What  was  the  method  of  Socrates  ?  A  leading  feature  was  the  exact  defini- 
tion of  ideas.  Another  was  the  interrogative  feature.  Instead  of  dogmatiz- 
ing, or  laying  down  a  j)roposition  authoritatively,  he  led  his  pupil  to  discover 
ana  acknowledge  it  himself  by  a  series  of  questions  put  to  iiim.  In  contro- 
versy, he  was  fond  of  what  is  known  as  Socratic  irony.  He  would  lead  his 
antagonist  to  take  a  position  which  he  would  accept,  for  the  time,  as  correct ; 
then,  from  this  as  a  starting  point,  he  would,  by  skillful  questioning,  lead  him 
into  a  hopeless  maze  of  contradictions.  This,  it  was  noted,  is  in  effect  the 
reduciio  ad  ahsurdum  of  geometry.  The  'further  question  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  Socratic  method  is,  or  may  be,  used  in  modern  school  instruction 
was  raised  and  discussed  at  some  length. 

The  topic  of  conversation  chosen  for  the  next  meeting  (in  February)  is  the 
Jesuits  and  Moravians  and  their  educational  methods,  Dr.  Harvey  to  lead. 
Ladies  who  are  members  of  the  Ohio.Teachers'  Reading  Circle  will  nave  an  in- 
terest in  this  topic,  and  they  are  especially  invited  to  be  present.  The  propri- 
etor of  the  Forest  City  House  offers  the  use  of  the  large  parlors  of  the  hotel, 
which  will  accommodate  a  large  number. 

There  was  about  the  average  number  in  attendance  at  the  Saturday  session. 
Some  of  the  faithful  were  noticeably  absent.  Superintendents  Stevenson,  of 
Columbus,  and  Dowd,  of  Toledo,  were  present  Superintendent  Parker,  of 
Elyria,  occupied  the  chair  until  the  arrival  of  the  train  which  brought  President 
Comings  from  Norwalk.  Prayer  wtis  offered  by  Principal  Campbell,  of  the  Cleve- 
land Central  High  School.  Superintendent  John  E.  Morris,  of  Garrettsville, 
was  chosen  Secretary  pro  tern.  The  following  excellent  program  was  carried 
out,  except  that  Mr.  Stevenson  opened  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Johnston's  paper, 
in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Ross  : 

I.  The  College,  Fetich,  Principal  B.  M.  Hill,  Rayen  School,  Youngstown,  O. 
Discussion  opened  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Penfield,  of  Central  High  School,  Cleve- 
land, 0. 

II.  The  study  of  English,  by  Principal  Theo.  H.  Johnston,  West  Side  High 
School,  Cleveland,  0.     Discussion  opened  by  Supt.  W.  W,  Ross,  Fremont,  O. 

III.  Undue  Development  of  the  Receptive  Faculties,  by  Prof  A.  C.  Pier- 
son,  Hiram  College. 

All  the  papers  were  excellent.  The  writers,  who  are  new  men  in  the  Asso- 
ciation, made  a  very  favorable  impression. 

Superintendent  Hinsdale,  from  the  committee  on  reading  for  pupils,  report- 
ed progress  and  asked  further  time. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  are  as  follows  : 

President,  M.  S.  Campbell,  Cleveland ;  Vice-Presidents,  J.  H.  Shepherd, 
Painesville,  and  Miss  S.  A.  Piatt,  Salem ;  Secretary,  Miss  Bettie  A  Dutton, 
Cleveland;  Treasurer,  W.  H.  Rowlen,  Cuyahoga  Falls;  Executive  Committee, 
S.  H.  Herriman,  Medina,  C.  W.  Carroll,  Chardon,  and  Elias  Fraunfelter,  Akron. 
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PERSONAL. 

— ^Edward  Sf  errick  is  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Wilmington,  0. 

— Geo  T.  Hancher  is  doing  good  work  as  superintendent  of  the  Batesville 
schools. 

— J.  G.  Schofield  succeeds  J.  W.  Watson  as  superintendent  of  the  Macks- 
burg  schools, 

— C.  C.  Davidson  is  serving  his  eighth  year  as  superintendent  of  schools  at 
New  Lisbon,  0. 

—Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  of  Connecticut,  has  a  place  on  the  program  of  the 
Indiana  Teachers'  Association. 

— M.  C.  Stevens,  an  old  Ohio  teacher,  now  fills  the  chair  of  pure  mathemat- 
ics at  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

— C.  £.  McYay,  it  is  said,  will  have  a  place  on  the  State  Board  of  Exam- 
ners,  by  appointment  of  the  new  Commissioner. 

— J.  J.  Burns  attended  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, and  promises  a  report  of  the  proceedings  for  our  next  issue. 

— Geo.  S.  Ormsby,  for  many  years  superintendent  of  the  Xenia  schools,  has 
just  returned  to  his  home  at  Xenia,  after  an  absence  of  two  or  three  years  in 
Europe. 

— Another  Ohio  man  going.  I.  J.  Manatt,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Greek  in 
Marietta  College,  has  been  elected  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Nebraska. 
Salary,  ^,000. 

— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hiram  Sapp  celebrated  the  tenth  anniversary  of  their  mar- 
riage at  the  Commercial  House,  Stromsburg,  Neb.,  on  Christmas  Eve.  We 
acknowledge  receipt  of  card  with  tin  attachment. 

— ^Prof.  T.  J.  Morgan,  D.  D.,   Principal  of  the   Normal  School  at  Potsdam, 
K.  Y.,  has  been  called  to  the  position  of  Principal  of  the  Rhode  Island  State 
Normal  School,  at  Providence.    It  is  understood  that  he  will  accept  the. 
invitation. 

— E.  E.  White,  late  president  of  Purdue  University,  now  resides  on  Walnut 
Hills,  one  of  Cincinnati's  delightful  suburbs,  where  he  expects  to  devote  some 
two  years  to  literary  work.  Dr.  White  is  welcome  back  to  Ohio.  Institute 
committees  would  do  well  to  note  his  address  as  above.  We  have  no  doubt  he 
would  be  willing  to  make  a  few  engagements  for  next  summer. 

—  Capt.  Wm.  S.  Wood  is  highly  complimented  in  the  Educational  Weekly, 
of  Indianapolis,  for  the  work  he  is  doing  as  superintendent  of  schools  at  Sey- 
mour, Ind.  He  has  17  teachers  and  800  pupils  under  his  supervision.  Capt. 
Wood  was  at  one  time  principal  of  the  Mayflower  School,  in  Cleveland,  and 
afterwards  superintendent  of  schools  at  Findlay,  and  at  Salem,  0. 

— L.  D.  Brown,  School  Commissioner  elect,  writes  under  date  Dec.  5 : 
'^Death  has  for  the  first  time  entered  our  door.  We  buried  our  baby  Mary  last 
Satnrday." 

If  the  sympathy  of  friends  could  restore  baby  to  its  sorrowing  parents,  it 
wonld  come  back  speedily.  Sometimes  the  little  lamb  in  the  arms  of  the 
shepherd  induces  the  flock  to  follow  where  they  would  not  otherwise. 
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— The  North  Carolina  Ttachtr  thus  compliments  T.  J.  Mitchell,  who  left 
Ohio  more  than  a  year  ago  to  take  the  superin tendency  of  the  schools  at  Char- 
lotte, N.  C. : 

Prof.  Mitchell's  brilliant  success  in  the  Charlotte  schools,  and  the  ability  he 
has  evinced  in  the  details  of  their  management  have  not  only  proven  the 
immense  value  of  a  trained  superin tendency,  but  have  given  him  a  place  in 
the  front  rank  of  the  practical  educators  of  our  country  as  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient and  intelligent  leaders  of  the  great  educational  movement  of  the  South. 

— Supt.  T.  A.  Pollok,  of  Miamisburg,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Hamilton 

County  Teachers'  Association  and  repeated  in  Montgomery  County,  makes  a 

vigorous  attack  on  the  evils  of  school  supervision.     He  claims  that  what  was 

intended  for  the  purpose  of  giving  general  direction  to  the  efforts  of  large 

bodies  of  teachers  has,  in  many  cases,  become  a  despotism  which  "reduces  ev- 
erything and  everybody  to  the  dead  level  of  a  stupid  uniformity.'*  He  pro- 
poses heroic  treatment.  "We  shall  find  it  necessary  in  some  localities  to 
crush  the  heads  of  the  system,  if  we  would  give  life  to  the  extremities.'* 


BOOKS   AND  MAGAZINES. 

A  Complete  Latin  Course  for  the  First  Tear,  comprising  an  outline  of 
Latin  Grammar,  and  a  Series  of  Progressive  Exercises  in  Reading  and  Writing 
Latin,  with  Frequent  Practice  in  Reading  at  Sight.     By  Albert  Harkness,  Ph. 
D.  LL.  D.,  Professor  in  Brown  University.    New  York:    D.  Appleton  A;  Co. 
C.  B.  Ruggles,  Agent,  Cleveland,  O. 

The  student  is  here  furnished  with  all  he  needs  for  his  first  year  in  the  study 
of  Latin.  It  is  designed  to  take  the  place  of  the  author's  "Introductory  Latin 
Book"  and  his  "Latin  Reader,"  and  enables  the  student  to  dispense  with  both 
grammar  and  lexicon  until  he  reaches  his  second  year.  For  those  who  prefer 
to  use  the  grammar  from  the  start,  there  is  an  edition  containing  the  progres- 
sive exercises,  the  sight  reading,  and  the  vocabulary,  without  the  grammatical 
outline;  we  think,  however,  the  "Complete  Latin  Course  for  the  First  Year"  is 
to  be  preferred.  It  is  a  book  every  way  worthy  of  its  place  at  the  beginning 
of  the  excellent  Latin  series  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  followed  by  Harkness's 
Csesar,  with  Notes  and  Dictionary,  Frieze*s  Six  Books  of  Vergil's  ^neid,  (Jeor- 
gics  and  Bucolics,  with  Notes  and  Dictionary,  or,  Vergil's  iEneid  complete, 
with  Notes  and  Dictionary  (there  is  also  a  separate  Vergilian  Dictionary), 
Lindsay's  Cornelius  Nepos,  Lincoln's  Ovid,  and  other  books ;  the  whole  form- 
ing one  of  the  most  extensive  and  excellent  series  of  Latin  texts  now  pub- 
lished. 

A  Primer  of  American  Literature.  By  Charles  T.  Richardson.  New  and 
Revised  Edition,  with  twelve  portraits  of  American  Authors.  Thirty-ninth 
Thousand.  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  It  is  a  small  book 
containing  sketches  of  American  authors  and  their  writings,  from  1620  to  the 
present  time. 

Barnes's  Brief  History  of  Ancient^  Mediceval,  and  Modem  Peoples  is  a 
substantial  12mo  book  of  600  pages.  Political  history,  to  which  most  school- 
texts  are  devoted,  is  here  confined  to  the  essential  facts,  leaving  room  for  some 
account  of  literature,  religion,  architecture,  character,  and  habits  of  the  differ- 
ent peoples.  It  is  certainly  of  more  value  to  the  student  to  learn  something  of 
the  life  and  thought  of  the  people,  than  to  devote  his  whole  attention  to  the  in- 
trigues and  wrangles  of  kings  and  courts.  It  is  a  book  which  would  tend  to 
fascinate  rather  tnan  disgust  the  student  with  the  study  of  history.  Published 
by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

Davies'  Elements  of  Surveying  and  Leveling,  a  work  first  published  in  1830, 
and  several  times  revised  by  the  author,  has  recently  undergone  another  revis- 
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ion,  this  time  br  Dr.  J.  H.  Van  Amringe,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Colum- 
bia College.  The  aim  has  been  to  simplify  the  work  somewhat  and  make  it 
thorongh^  progressire.  Published  bj  A.  S.  Barnes  k  Co.,  New  York  and 
Chicago. 

A  Popular  Astronomy ^  for  the  use  of  Colleges,  Academies,  and  High 
Schools,  by  William  G.  Peck,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Me- 
chanics, and  Astronomy,  in  Columbia  College,  has  recently  been  published  bv 
A.  S.  Barnes  k  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago.  The  author  prepared  the  book 
for  use  in  his  own  classes.  It  presents,  in  compact  and  popular  form,  the 
leading  facts  and  principles  of  the  science,  and  is  adapted  to  the  general  reader 
as  well  as  to  the  class-room. 

An  Epitome  of  English  History ;  with  questions  for  examination.  By  S. 
Agnes  Knmmer.  Revised  by  A.  M.  Chandler.  Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  k 
Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago.  The  text  occupies  about  a  hundred  pages,  and 
the  questions,  aliout  forty. 

Verbad  Pitfalls :  A  Manual  of  1500  words  commonly  misused,  including 
all  those  the  use  of  which  in  any  sense  has  been  questioned  bjr  Dean  Alford^ 
G.  W.  Moon,  Fitzedward  Hall,  Archbishop  Trench,  Wm.  C.  Hodgson,  W.  E. 
Blackley,  G.  F.  Graham,  Richard  Grant  White,  M.  Scheie  de  Vere,  Wm. 
Mathews.  Alfred  Ayres,  and  many  others.  Arranged  alphabetically.  Edited 
and  published  by  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Lectures  on  School  Oovemment.  By  A.  J.  Surface,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  at  East  Liverpool,  0.  Price  75  cents.  Copies  can  be 
obtained  by  addressing  Charles  Hammond,  Ironton,  0. 

The  materials  of  the  book  were  gathered  bj  the  author  during  years  of  expe- 
rience in  institute  work  and  school  supervision.  It  is  full  of  plain,  practical, 
sensible  instruction,  such  as  none  but  an  experienced  teacher  could  give. 

A  popular  Dictionary  of  Fine  Art.  Edited  and  published  by  Henry  A.  Ford ; 
Detroit,  Mich.  It  contains  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  great  masters  of  art  in 
the  various  departments ;  the  great  schools  or  styles  of  art,  and  the  famous 
names  in  each ;  the  principal  academies  and  galleries  of  art;  some  of  the  great 
art  works  of  the  world ;  a  brief  bibliography  of  fine  arf ;  and  a  glossary  of  terms 
nsed  in  art 

Worman^s  Second  French  Book  after  the  Natural  or  Pestalozzian  Method. 
A.  S.  Barnes  k  Co. ;  New  York  and  Chicago.    40  cents. 

This  book  is  designed  to  follow  the  first  book  of  the  author's  "Chautauqua 
Language  Series.''  The  method  presented  is  ^o  "teach  the  French  language 
without  the  help  of  the  pupil's  vernacular,'' the  instruction  being  based  upon 
"a  direct  appeal  to  a  pictorial  illustration  of  the  object  mentioned." 

Berea  College^  Ky. :  An  Interesting  History ^  gives  an  account  of  the 
founding  and  carrying  on  of  an  institution  for  the  education  of  the  colored 
people,  and  the  Mountain  people  (whites)  of  Kentucky.  It  has  been,  and  still 
18,  a  work  of  great  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in  it.  Address 
Bev.  E.  H.  Fairchild,  President,  Berea,  Madison  Co.,  Ky. 

TUB   MAGAZINES. 

(For  terms  see  Teachers*  Club  List) 

LaOne,  A  monthly  magazine  published  by  D.  Appleton  k  Co.,  in  Roman 
dress,  is  valuable  for  teachers  of  Latin.  Among  the  selections  from  Latin  au- 
thors in  the  October  number  are:  the  story  of  the  defeat  of  the  Gaul  Brennus 
hj  the  gpd  Apollo  (from  Justinus) ;  the  life  of  Cicero  by  Aurelius  Victor;  the 
description  of  the  *'Golden  Age"  of  literature  by  Velleius  Paterculns ;  and 
Nero's  treatment  of  the  Christians,  from  Sulpicius  Severus.  The  November 
number  contained  a  capital  translation  into  Latin  verse  from  Cowper,  and  a 
Latin  letter,  both  from  Rev.  A.  J.  Gordon,  of  Belfast,  Ireland. 

7%e  North  American  Review  for  January  contains  articles  on  topics  of  the 
highest  interest.    President  John  Taylor,   the  official  head  of  the    Mormon 
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Church,  and  Hon.  Eli  Marraj,  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Utahi  present  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  Mormon  question.  Under  the  head  of  "Theological  Re- 
adjustments,'' Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Rylance  makes  a  plea  for  the  elimination,  from 
the  creeds  and  current  teachings  of  the  churches,  of  all  doctrines  and  state- 
ments which  are  discredited  by  modern  science  and  ezegetical  scholarship.  The 
time  for  that  is  not  yet,  though  it  may  be  approaching.  Senator  Blair  takes  for 
his  text  "Alcohol  in  Politics/  and  announces  the  approach  of  another  irrepress- 
ible conflict.  He  advocates  the  submission  to  the  States  of  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  prohibiting  the  manufacture,  importation 
and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  after  the  year  1900.  The  latter  half  of  Gail 
Hamilton's  "Da^  of  Judgment,"  begun  in  the  December  number,  is  acontiuua- 
tion  of  her  scathing  review  ofCarlile's  domestic  life.  The  remaining  articles 
are:  "Tribulations  of  the  American  Dollar,"  "Evils  incident  to  Immigration," 
and  Bribery  by  Railway  Passes.     Published  at  No.  30  Lafayette  Place.    • 

The  Library  Journal,  published  by  F.  Leypoldt,  New  York,  is  the  official 

organ  of  the  American  Library  Association,  and  is  chiefly  devoted  to  Library 

Economy  and  Bibliography.    The  September-October  number  is  filled  with  the 

proceedings  of  the  Conference  of  Librarians,  at  Buffalo,  in  August  last.    This 

number  is  very  large,  and  the  gathering  and  arranj^ing  its  contents  have  caused 
delay  in  the  appearance  of  this  and  the  succeeding  number.  The  magazine 
contains  much  matter  of  interest  to  readers  of  books  as  well  as  to  librarians. 

The  new  volume  of  the  Atlantic  starts  with  a  serial  story,  "In  War  Time," 
a  story  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  by  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell.  Crawford's 
serial,  "A  Roman  Singer."  is  continued.  Dr.  Holmes  has  a  poem,  "At  the  Sat- 
urday Club."     Dr.  Peabody  takes  up  the  cudgel  in  behalf  of  "The  Study  of 

Greek."  There  are  articles  by  Henry  James,  Richard  Grant  White  and  E.  P. 
Evans.  E.  V.  Smalley  reviews  the  political  field,  and  there  is  an  unusually 
full  department  of  reviews,  and  a  varied  Contributor's  Club.  Published  by 
Houghton,  Mifliin  k  Co.,  lioston. 

The  Century  has  a  frgntispiece  portrait  of  Gen.  Sherman,  with  a  sketch  of 
his  life  and  public  services  by  E.  V.  Smalley.  "Edinboro  Old  Town,*'  by  An- 
drew Lang,  is  a  vivid  but  not  very  inviting  picture  of  the  ancient  Scotch  cap- 
ital. "You  may  be  inured  to  all  the  odors  of  Cologne,  you  may  have  traveled 
into  the  Jews'  quarters  in  Italian  towns,  but  nowhere  will  you  have  faced  such 

dirt  as  in  the  closes  and  wynds  of  Edinburgh."  "If  sin  could  sink  town  and 
tower,  Edinburgh  would  centuries  since  have  been  with  Memphis  and  Babylon 
and  either  Thebes."  "The  Bread  Winners"  is  concluded  in  this  number. 
"An  Average  Man,"  begun  in  December,  is  continued.  There  are  also  ex- 
tracts from  Garfield's  journal  of  a  trip  to  Europe  in  1867,  and  numerous  other 
articles  of  interest  and  value.  The  Topics  of  the  Time  and  Open  Letters  are 
full  of  interest.    Published  by  the  Century  Co.,  Union  Square,  New  York. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  January  is  an  attractive  number  for  in- 

telligent  thinking  people.    Dr.  E.  J.  James,  an  American  scholar  educated  in 

Germany,  gives  the  other  side  of  the  Classical  Question  in  Germany,  and  the 

Editor  embraces  the  opportunity  of  dealing  a  few  more  vigorous  blows  at  the 

"classical  superstition."     "Female  Education  from  a  Medical  Point  of  View," 

by  Dr.  T.  S.  Clouston,  is  the  second  of  two  lectures  delivered  at  the  Philosoph- 
ical institution  of  Edinburgh.  It  should  be  widely  read  by  educators.  "Re- 
ligious Retrospect  and  Prospect,"  by  Herbert  Spencer,  is  to  form  the  closing 
chapter  of  ''Ecclesiastical  Institutions" — Part  VI  of  "The  Principles  of  Soci- 
ology." It  will  be  read  with  deep  interest,  even  by  those  who  do  not  accept 
the  Spencerian  philosophy.  "Control  of  Circumstances,"  "Defective  Eye- 
sight,^ "The  Chemistry  of  Cooking,"  and  "Catching  Cold,"  are  some  of  the 
o£er  leading  articles.    D.  Appleton  k  Co.,  New  York. 
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THE  TRUE  OBJECT  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

[Read  at  Tiffin,  0..  Oct  27,  1883,  before  a  joint  meeting  of  the  teachers 

of   Seneca.  Wjandot,  Hancock  and  Hardin  Counties,  by  Rev. 

W.  T.  Jackson,  Ph.  D.,  Pres.  of  Fostoria  Academy.] 

In  every  work,  it  is  of  prime  importance  that  we  propose  to  ourselves 
the  right  object  to  be  attained,  li  we  have  set  before  us  an  object, 
either  unworthy  in  itself  or  absolutely  unattainable,  only  good  fortune 
or  a  kind  Providence  can  save  us  from  utter  failure.  The  last  line  of 
Pope's  couplet  is  as  true  in  teaching  as  in  criticism : 

"In  every  work  respect  the  author's  end, 

Since  none  can  compass  more  than  they  intend." 

In  teaching,  our  aims  may  be  so  high  as  to  be  unattainable,  or  so 
low  as  tu  be  ignoble,  so  broad  as  to  be  impracticable,  or  so  limited  as 
to  be  one-sided,  narrowing  and  degrading. 

Much  will  depend,  therefore,  on  the  object  we  have  in  view,  as  to 
whether  we  turn  out  from  our  schools  shallow  and  conceited  upstarts,  \ 
impracticable  theorizers,  intellectual  and  moral  bigots,  whose  capa- 
cious intellects  are  filled  all  too  soon,  or  send  from  us  those  whose 
mmds  are  somewhat  symmetrically  trained,  who  have  tolerably  cor- 
rect ideas  oY  life,  and  who  go  forth  with  a  manly  spirit  to  take  a  full 
hand  at  the  world's  work.  Nor  less  shall  I  consider  it  their  excel- 
lence that  they  go  forth  to  be  humble  and  constant  learners  in  the 
great  school  of  life  to  the  last  day  of  their  earthly  existerice. 
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But  what,  if  one  should  enter  the  teacher's  calling  with  no  definite 
object  before  him  ?  Aimless  and  perhaps  heartless,  the  results  of  such 
a  teacher's  work  must  be  as  uncertain  as  shooting  in  a  dense  fog,  and 
as  precarious  as  the  crops  of  the  frigid  zone.  Dull  routine  and  intel- 
lectual chaos  must  result 

In  ancient  Sparta,  an  extremely  arbitrary  system  prevailed  .Personal 
liberty,  genius^  and  preference  were  totally  disregarded.  The  indi- 
vidual was  sunk  in  the  state.  To  make  him  a  sturdy  soldier,  able  to 
withstand  external  foes  and  more  than  a  match  for  a  rebellious  slave 
at  home,  was  the  supreme  aim, — ^and  to  this  end  his  food  and  his  fast- 
ing, his  work  and  his  play,  his  knowledge  and  his  ignorance,  his  re- 
ligion and  his  marriage,  nay,  even  the  privilege  of  existence  were  sub- 
ordinated. Individual  tastes  availed  nothing  when  the  state  laid  its 
iron  hand  upon  the  child,  and  parental  affection  was  impotent  to  save 
the  unfortunate  weakling  in  a  country  whose  only  hospitals  and  asy- 
lums were  the  wolves  of  Mt.  Taygetus.  A  system  thus  arbitrary  and 
repressive  may  answer  very  well  for  a  despotism,  monarchical  or  aris- 
tocratic, but  for  a  free  people,  who  must  think,  act,  and  assume  respon- 
sibilities as  individuals,  and  where  the  largest  personal  liberty  is 
granted  and  the  fullest  opportunities  for  the  highest  development  and 
culture,  it  would  be  manifestly  unfit. 

How  different  the  ideal  at  Athens,  where  music,  the  drama,  art,  or- 
atory and  literature  were  all  encouraged,  where  beauty  was  prized  for 
its  own  sake,  where  the  highest  education  then  to  be  had  was  obtain- 
able, and  where  the  liberty  and  nobility  of  the  individual  were  recog- 
nized. Athens  was  the  center  of  the  world's  culture  for  many  genera- 
tions, attracting  Cicero  and  hundreds  of  other  Roman  youths  who 
aspired  to  the  highest  education,  and  could  find  there  what  they  could 
find  nowhere  else.  How  much  the  world  is  indebted  to  Athens  to-day, 
it  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  tell. 

But  I  wish  to  be  practical,  and  to  come  to  our  own  times.  We  find 
our  educational  system  restiqg  principally  on  two  broad  and  substan- 
tial foundations :  first,  the  legislation  of  the  several  state  governments, 
and,  secondly,  private  benevolence.  It  is  true  that  private  enterprise, 
apart  from  benevolence,  is  doing  not  a  little ;  and  also  that  the  nation- 
al government,  by  its  Bureau  of  Education,  by  its  guardianship  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  by  its  munificent  donations  to  the  States  for 
the  founding  of  agricultural  colleges,  by  its  two  appropriations  of  one 
thirty-sixth  of  the  public  lands  to  school  purposes,  and  by  itis  naval  and 
military  schools,  exerts  no  inconsiderable  influence.  Yet  when  the 
amount  thus  expended  is  compared  with  the  vast  sums  expended  by 
the  several  States  and  by  the  various  churches,  the  result  remains  as 
stated. 
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Now  the  question^  What  is  the  True  Object  of  the  School?  may  be 
discussed  in  behalf  of  the  state,  the  church,  and  the  pupil.  The  stcUe 
justly  seeks  to  provide  for  her  own '  perpetuity  and  progress.  And  in 
the  belief  that  intelligence  and  virtue  are  necessary  to  secure  both 
these  ends,  as  early  as  1 787,  an  ordinance  was  passed  declaring  that 
''religion,  morality  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  govern- 
ment and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  educa- 
tion shall  forever  be  encouraged."  The  state  justly  seeks  to  prevent 
pauperism  and  crime, ;  to  secure  that  general  intelligence  which  our 
system  of  government  presupposes ;  to  develop  her  own  resources  by 
affording  the  means  for  acquiring  skill  in  mining,  manufacturing, 
chemistry,  engineering  and  agriculture  \  and  to  provide  itself  with 
skilled  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  for  the  nation's  defense.  These 
propositions  contain  a  good  deal,  and  I  know  not  but  they  contain 
the  reasons  for  some  measure  of  compulsory  education,  adapted  to  our 
free  institutions.  The  experiments  now  making  in  some  of  the  States 
win,  we  trust,  soon  settle  that  question. 

The  church  justly  hopes  through  her  system  of  education  to  provide 
and  qualify  a  sufficient  number  of  workers,  both  lay  and  clerical,  to 
carry  on  her  ever-enlarging  operations,  and  to  impart  to  all  who  at- 
tend iier  institutions,  together  with  intellectual  training,  a  due  respect 
for,  and  some  acquaintance  with,  the  doctrines  and  practice  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  this  end,  it  will  be  seen,  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the 
original  national  ordinance  just  read.  * 

As  for  the  pupil^  for  whom  these  benefits  are  immediately  designed, 
his  aims  may  be  as  multifarious  as  the  views  of  the  kaleidoscope.  He 
is  not  competent;  at  his  inexperienced  age,  to  direct  his  education. 
Such  frivolous  motives  may  actuate  him  as  love  of  company,  love  of 
play,  fancied  like  or  dislike  of  the  teacher,  desire  to  escape  work,  or 
on  the  other  hand,  a  truly  noble  and  worthy  ambition.  But  I  shall 
assume  that  at  a  mature  age  his  purpose  ought  to  be,  as  that  of  his 
parents,  if  intelligent,  now  is,  to  develop  most  fully  his  mental  and 
moral  powers,  to  gain  a  good  idea  of  the  world's  work,  and  a  practical 
fitness  and  disposition  to  engage  in  it. 

Now  such  being  the  ends  to  be  attained,  what  objects  ought  the 
teacher,  who  stands  at  the  focus  of  influence  as  representative  of  all 
the  parties  named,  as  sole  executor  of  this  important  trust,  to  propose 
to  himself  ?      Evidently  he  must  be  thoroughly  prepared  to  impart — 

I.  Insiructtorin  The  child  by  nature  is  utterly  ignorant  of  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  to  live  and  act.  But  its  mind  is  endowed  with  an  ardent 
desire  for  knowledge  of  external  objects.  Precilsely  at  this  time  are  its 
perceptive  faculties  wonderfully  acute  and  sensitive.    What  could  be 
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more  rational  than  that  this  natural  instinct  should  be  gratified,  and 
that  it  should  be  fed  with  the  solid  nutriment  of  information  and 
knowledge  ?  Thus  its  curiosity  is*  constantly  rewarded  and  rendered 
still  more  ardent  What  more  stupid  and  absurd  than  to  cram  the 
child's  mind  with  the  lifeless  husks  of  worthless  and,  to  it,  unmeaning 
knowledge  ?  As  with  indigestible  food,  it  can  only  produce  distress 
and  ultimate  disgust.  How  many  teachers  could  give  an  instructively 
painful  experience,  drawn  from  their  own  early  training !  I  am  happy 
to  know  that  in  all  our  best  schools  this  monstrous  incubus  of  past 
centuries  has  been  abolished. 

Yet  some  still  say,  ''Although  the  child  can  not  at  present  under- 
stand the  subject,  I  shall  have  him  memorize  the  words  now,  because 
when  older  he  will  remember  and  understand  them."  Yes,  but  you 
imperil,  by  the  act,  the  child's  interest  in  all  learning.  The  burdens 
of  the  horse,  laid  too  early  upon  the  colt,  can  only  produce  a  worth- 
less animal. 

Some  will  have  their  pupils  forever  in  fairy  land.  Such  readers  are 
chosen,  such  subjects  for  composition  assigned,  such  stories  told,  as 
merely  stimulate  the  imagination  without  leaving  a  grain  of  truth  be- 
hind. This  is  not  instruction,  it  is  mental  dissipation.  Let  the  noble 
faculty  of  imagination  be  used  for  the  lofty  purpose  of  wafting  truth  on 
silken  wings  to  the  mind,  but  let  it  not  revel  in  aimless  wantonness. 

Others  are  constantly  presenting  knowledge  to  their  pupils  in  the 
form  which  is  most  palatable  to  their  own  minds.  The  same  meta- 
physical, mathematical  and  linguistic  puzzles  which  engage  their  own 
thoughts,  far  from  interesting,  may  only  weary  and  disgust  their  pu- 
pils. 

We  too  often  forget  that  knowledge,  like  food,  is  relative :  it  must  be 
adapted  to  the  recipient  in  both  quantity  and  quality,  to  be  beneficiaL 
Why  should  not  ev^ry  exercise  of  the  school,  even  when  amusing,  be 
instructive  and  convey  some  useful  knowledge?  Doubtless  there 
might  be  some  drill  and  discipline  afforded  in"  counting  a  million,  but 
life  is  too  short  tor  such  unprofitable  exercises.  There  is  absolutely 
no  limit  to  the  really  interesting  and  profitable  truth  in  science,  mor- 
als, history  and  literature,  that  may  be  presented ;  and  as  truth  is  the 
natural  aliment  of  the  mind,  no  exercise  can  be  more  congenial  to 
both  teacher  and  pupil. 

But  the  mind  is  more  than  a  receptacle,  and  proper  instruction  will 
lead  to- 
ll. Educaiion  or  development.     The  true  teacher  not  only  instructs, 
he  educates.     He  is  delighted  to  see  the  mental  powers  of  his  pupils 
expand,  and  is  sometimes  astonished  at  the  advancement  of  some. 
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Truly  the  mind  is  greater  than  its  knowledge,  and  many  emergencies 
in  life  arise,  that  demand  a  clear  and  decisive  judgment  which  no  mere 
instruction  can  give.  I  am  happy  that  better  ideas  prevail  as  to  men- 
tal discipline,  than  formerly.  What  a  wretched  hobby  it  has  been 
made,  to  carry  a  huge  mass  of  intellectual  lumber,  chiefly  valuable  for 
the  time  and  labor  it  has  cost.  The  idea  is  fast  disappearing  that  all 
knowledge,  however  remote  or  unpractical,  is  equally  beneficial  to 
the  child,  and  that  any  mental  exercises,  however  little  they  enlist  the 
interest  or  engage  the  reason,  are  profitable.  And  our  best  colleges, 
I  think — I  say  it  with  due  respect— modifying  their  courses  as  they 
are,  to  adapt  themselves  more  fully  to  the  age,  have  some  adjustments 
yet  to  make  before  they  afford  the  best  training  for  the  world  in  which 
we  now  live.  But  not  only  will  the  true  teacher  seek  to  impart  in- 
struction and  to  secure  a  true  education,  but  also  to  give — 

III.  Inspiration  and  to  develop  character.  This  is  the  crowning  grace, 
without  which  all  else  will  fail.  This  was  the  chief  excellence  of  the 
famous  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby ;  this  the  magic  chord  which  rivited  the 
attention  of  Garfield's  students  upon  him.  Others,  no  doubt,  have 
taught  with  more  technical  correctness,  who  did  not  effect  one-half 
the  good.  The  beaming  eye,  the  animated  countenance,  the  mind 
foDy  alert  in  all  the  class, — these  tell  their  own  story.  If,  then^  the 
teacher  is  possessed  of  a  noble,  lofty  soul,  of  high  moral,  Christian 
purpose,  the  good  accomplished  is  incalculable.  Many  receive  such 
an  intellectual  and  moral  uplifting  that  from  common  drones  and  plod- 
ders, they  are  transformed  and  almost  re-created. 

How  often,  alas !  have  we  seen  instruction  enough,  but  no  inspira- 
tion !  A  cold,  cheerless  manner,  a  metallic  tone,  a  snappish  disposi- 
tion, have  destroyed  all  the  good  that  might  else  have  been  done. 
Indeed  the  poet's  words  might  be  changed  so  as  to  say  of  their  unfor- 
tunate scholars: 

"Chill  petulance  repressed  their  noble  rage, 
And  froze  the  genial  carrent  of  the  soul." 

Fellow-teachers,  if  we  would  discharge  fully  our  responsible  trust, 
if  we  would  enshrine  our  memory  in  the  love  and  gratitude  of  our  pupils, 
let  us  instruct  thoroughly  and  wisely ;  but  more,  preeminently  more, 
let  us  seek  to  inspire  them  with  a  love  of  all  that  is  true,  beautiful  and 
good. 


A  kind  word  has  given  courage  to  more  than  one  despondent  heart ; 
and,  struck  by  a  cruel  word,  more  than  one  gentle  spirit  has  sobbed 
itself  into  the  grave. — Dr.  Mears. 
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CROSS-QUESTIONING. 


BY   H.    L.    PECK,    BARNESVILLEi    OHIO. 

Not  ''cross"  questioning,  but  cross>questioning.  In  suits  at  law  the 
cross-examination  is  considered,  from  one  point  of  view,  more  impor- 
tant than  the  direct.  It  is  in  cross-examination  that  the  truth  or  falsity 
of  the  witness's  story  is  made  more  apparent.  The  direct  examina- 
tion is  ordinarily  a  simple  and  easy  affair  for  him.  He  tells  his  story, 
usually  in  his  own  way,  in  language  previously  well  considered,  under 
the  guidance  of  an  examiner  who  is  desirous  of  making  the  situation 
the  easiest  possible  for  him.  No  difficulties  are  thrown  in  the  ii%y ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  so  far  as  the  rules  of  evidence  will  permit,  the 
way  is  smoothed,  and  the  character  of  the  desired  answer  indicated. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  purpose  of  the  cross-examiner  is  to  test  the 
quality  of  the  witness's  knowledge,  to  ascertain  the  grounds  upon 
which  it  is  based,  and  to  determine  the  accuracy  and  truthfulness  of 
his  statements ;  to  ascertain  whether  he  is  rehearsing  a  well-learned 
tale  in  support  of  a  theory,  or  speaking  truth  for  truth's  sake — truth 
which  he  knows  to  be  truth.  A  fact  is  always  consistent  with  every 
other  fact.  There  are  no  quarrels,  clashings  or  contradictions  between 
facts.  Hence  it  requires  no  art,  no  coaching,  no  guarding  against 
surprises,  to  speak  the  truth.  It  is  the  lying  witness,  or  the  witness 
who  states  supposition,  opinion,  or  hear-say  for  fact,  who  must  needs 
be  on  guard  against  surprise  at  the  hands'  of  the  cross-examiner,  and 
whose  fabric  falls  before  the  warm  and  well-directed  fire  of  skillful 
cross*examination.  No  amount  of  cross-examination  can  demolish  the 
story  of  a  witness  who  knows  what  he  attempts  to  tell,  and  who  con- 
fines himself  strictly  to  the  line  of  facts.  He  knows  whereof  he  speaks, 
and  regardless  of  all  attempts  to  trap  him  into  making  statements  con- 
tradictory of  his  original  ones,  he  adheres  to  them  with  the  constancy 
and  tenacity  of  truth  itseli,  and  all  attempts  to  break  him  down  serve 
but  to  render  the  truth  and  harmony  of  his  testimony  more  apparent. 
No  lawyer  can  become  a  skillful  trial-lawyer  until  he  is  an  artist  in  this 
branch  of  his  profession ;  and  I  believe  the  statement  is  equally  true 
of  the  teacher.  To  repeat  the  questions  too  often  found  in  our  text- 
books, or  to  frame  those  which  may  be  directly  answered  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  text,  is  an  extremely  simple  matter ;  any  one  can  do  that. 
To  construct  questions  Which,  like  the  surgeon's  lance,  with* 
one  quick,  incisive  thrust,  shall  go  straight  through  a  wordy- 
inflation  and  reveal  its  emptiness;  to  put  questions  which,  like 
the  pruning-knife,  shall  clip  here  a  little  and  there  a  little  from 
the  tree  of  the  pupil's  supposed  knowledge  until  nothing  remains  but 
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the  bare  and  barren  trunk,  the  words  of  a  text  not  understood ;  to 
frame  questions  which  shall  be  as  the  fire  beneath  the  crucible  to  sep- 
arate the  gold  from  the  dross  in  the  student's  gathered  treasure — this 
is  the  work  of  a  master. 

All  teachers  ask  questions.     Probably  most  of  us  ask  too  many.     It 
is  easy  so  to  ''educate''  a  class  that  its  members  cpin  not  recite  outside 
the  bars  of  an  interrogative  go-cart  on  textrbookish  wheels.     A  ques- 
tion should  not  be  a  staff  upon  which  the  hobbling  pupil  may  lean. 
The  Socratic  method  (not  the  Socratic  idea)  may  be  made  the  weakest 
of  methods.     Let  questions  be  so  put  as  to  give  pupils  a  many-sided 
vie|r  of  the  thought,  fact,  or  idea  under  discussion.     He  who  has 
viewed  but  one  side  cannot  know.     The  only  time  I  ever  "got  lost" 
was  when,  as  a  boy,  I  came  home  from  uncle's,  ''cross-lots,"  and  had 
a  rear  view  of  several  farm-houses  that  I  had  seen  from  the  front  a 
thousand  times.     I  then  saw  them  from  a  new  stand-point  and  did  not 
recognize  them.     Rigid,    uncompromising  questioning  should  make 
our  pupils  familiar  with  the  back-doors  and  side-entrances  of  their 
mental  possessions.     It  is  not  enough  that  the  pupil  may  be  able  to 
reproduce,  orally  or  upon  paper,  the  language  of  a  text-book,  though 
such  abQity  may  yield  the  highest  percents.     The  best  products  of 
^Hfd  teaching  cannot  be  measured  in  percents.     The  best  products  of 
poor  teaching — of  mere  routine  drill — ^may  be  so  measured.     Skillful 
cross-examination  will  reveal  the  real  wealth  or  poverty  of  the  pupil's 
possessions.  Too  many  teachers,  with  malice  prepense,  employ  tricks 
and  devices  in  questioning  which  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  possibility 
of  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.     It  is  so   flattering  to  both  pupils 
and  teacher  to  have  all  questions  correctly  answered.     Flattering,  in- 
deed, but  by  no  means  always  indicative  of  good  teaching.    The 
tliought-inducing  teacher  will  ask  many  questions  which  his  pupils  can 
not  answer  "off-hand,"  many  that  will  show  them  that  they  have  not 
pushed  their  investigations  far  enough ;  questions  that  will  determine 
whether  the  student  has  thought^  or  has  merely  been    "rattling  the 
shells  of  thought."    Often  it  is  better  to  accept  for  the  moment  a  pu- 
pil's ill-considered  and  inaccurate  statement,  and  use  it  as  the  basis  of 
a  few  incisive  questions  which  will  compel  him  to  see  the  absurdity  oi 
his  position,  than  simply  to  say,  "You  are  wrong ;  so-and-so  is  the 
fact."    The  former  course  possesses  two  advantages :  a  flat,  unrelieved 
contradiction  is  irritating  to  the  contradicted  party  ;  and  the  chagrin 
of  defeat  upon  his  own  chosen  ground  will  tend  to  arouse  in  the  pupil 
a.determination  not  to  permit  himself  to  be  again  so  defeated. 

A  few  illustrations  may  not  be  without  value  to  the  young  teachers, 
for  whom  I  am  trying  to  write. 
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A  boy  is  reciting  a  lesson  in  grammar,  and  says,  ''It  is  a  declarative 
sentence."  It  was  a  declarative  sentence,  and  the  direct-examiner 
(his  teacher)  was  proceeding  to  the  next  point,  when  a  visitor  asked, 
''What  is  a  declarative  sentence?"  "A  declarative  sentence  is  one 
that  declares  something."  "What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  'it  de- 
clares something  ?' "  "I  don't  know."  (This  answer  was  correct) 
"Make  a  declarative  sentence."  "Shut  the  door^"  He  had  the  shell 
but  not  the  kernel. 

Class  in  Geography:  T.  "What  is  an  island  ?"  P.  "An  island 
is  a  body  of  land  surrounded  by  water.''  Then  the  visitor  inquires  : 
"How  large  do  you  suppose  an  island  to  be  ?"  P.  "I  dont  know." 
V.     "As  large  as  the  school-yard  ?"     P.     "Larger."    V.     "As  large 

as  our  village?"    P.     "May  be  so."    V.     "As  large  as County? 

P.     "Oh,  no ;  not  so  large  as  that." 

Again:  T.  "What  are  meridians?"  P.  "Meridians,  etc. 
(Correctly  answered.)  V.  "How  many  meridians  are  there?"  P. 
'•I  have  never  counted  them."  V.  "Could  you  count  them ?"  P. 
"Yes,  sir."  V.  "Where?"  P.  "Upon  the  map."  V.  "Are 
there  any  meridians  passing  through  this  village  ?"  P.  "I  think  not ; 
I  have  never  seen  any."  V.  "Are  there  any  passing  through  this 
room  ?"  P.  "No,  sir,"  etc.,  till  it  was  perfectly  plain  that  the  pupil 
possessed  the  words  of  the  text,  and  nothing  else. 

Class  in  Geography,  Eclectic  No.  2,  studying  South  America.  The 
subject  of  latitude,  etc.,  came  up.  In  answer  to  questions  put  by 
the  visitor,  latitude,'  longitude,  meridians,  parallels,  etc.,  were  cor- 
rectly defined,  but  Venezuela  was  located  in  north  latitude  and  Mexico 
(on  another  map)  in  south  latitude.  A  little  patient  questioning  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  they— or  some  of  them — thought  that  places  at 
the  top  of  the  map  were  in  north  latitude,  and  places  at  the  bottom  of 
the  map  in  south  latitude.  Further  questioning  brought  out  the  fact 
that  they  supposed  meridians  and  parallels  to  be  straight  lines  and  that 
there  is  a  definite  number  of  them — the  number  represented  on  the 
maps.  When  asked  if  a  straight  line  can  be  drawn  on  the  surface  of 
a  sphere,  or  ball,  the  majority  replied,  "yes."  The  minority  were  si- 
lent A  little  time  spent  in  observation  and  reflection  served  to  set  the 
majority  right  A  feif  still  thought  a  very  short  straight  line  might  be 
drawn  on  a  sphere.  Some  still  insisted  that  there  was  something 
wrong,  as  the  lines  on  the  wall-map  (Mercator's)  were  straight.  This 
was  not  a  dull  class.  Its  pupils  were  intelligent,  diligent,  and  obedi- 
ent.   They  had  not  been  thoroughly  cross-examined. 

Such  illustrations  might  be  multiplied  from  actual  experience  till  the 
iteration  would  become  tedious.     My  experience  may  be  exceptional. 
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but  I  fear  that  very  many  self-satisfied  teachers  wQuld  be  appalled  at 
the  meagemess  of  the  products  of  their  labors,  would  they  but  critic- 
ally examiDe  them. 

Questioning  closely  has  its  humorous  side. 

A  little  third-reader  girl  read:  ^'Besides  Jamie,  Mrs.  Brown  had 
three  other  children,  and  her  hands  were  full/*  *0Fu11  of  what?" 
asked  the  visitor.     '^FuU  of  children/'  was  the  prompt  reply. 

At  ' 'morning  exercises/'  a  hundred  pupils,  and  several  visiting  Rev- 
erends present,  a  pupil  recited  a  '^gem''  which  contained  the  word 
"proverb."  "What  is  a  proverb?"  asked  the  principal.  *'A  proverb 
is  what  some  man  writes,"  said  one.  "I  wrote  something  a  few  days 
ago/' said  the  principal;  "was  that  a  proverb?"  "No,"  replied  an 
eleven  years  old  girl ;  a  proverb  is  a  wise  saying  which  some  smart 
man  writes."  The  principal  proceeded  with  the  exercises  as  soon  as 
preachers  and  pupils  stopped  laughing. 

A  pupil  called  the  teacher's  attention  to  a  sentence  in  Froude's 
* 'Caesar :  a  Sketch."  "Political  storms  are  always  cyclones."  "Why 
cyclones  ?"  asked  the  teacher.  With  a  twinkle  of  humor  came  the 
answer — "I  suppose  because  there  is  so  much  hard  blowing."  Per- 
haps the  humor  might  excuse  the  slang. 

The  style  of  question  and  answer  illustrated  in  the  examination 
conducted  by  the  gendeman  who  visited  the  school  with  "Thomas 
Gradgrindy  sir;  a  man  of  realities,  a  man  of  facts,"  is  probably  not 
wholly  out  of  use.  "Now  let  me  ask  you,  boys  and  girls,  would  you 
paper  a  room  with  representations  of  horses  ?  After  a  pause,  one 
half  of  the  children  cried  in  chorus,  *Yes,  sir.'  Upon  which,  the  oth- 
er half,  seeing  in  the  gentleman's  face  that  yes  was  wrong,  cried  out 
in  chorus,  'no,  sir,' — as  is  the  custom  at  such  examinations.  'Of 
course,  no.  Why  wouldn't  you  ?'  *Do  you  ever  see  horses  walking 
up  and  down  the  sides  of  a  room  in  reality — in  fact  ?'  'Yes,  sir,'  from 
one  half,  'no,  sir'  from  the  other,"  etc. 

Class  in  Physics. — Universal  properties  of  matter.  The  term  uni- 
versal properties  defined,  universal  properties  named  and  defined,  and 
teacher  about  to  pass  to  next  topic.  The  visitor  says,  "Name  an 
elastic  substance."  Done.  "Another."  Done.  "Is  rubber  elas- 
tic T  "Of  course."  "Is  water  elastic  ?"  "Yes,  sir,"  from  one  half. 
A  pause  on  the  part  of  the  visitor.  "No,  sir,"  from  the  other  half, 
and  discussion  failed  to  settle  the  question  to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  "Is 
putty  elastic?"  "No,  sir,"  from  a  decided  majority,  "yes,  sir,"  from 
an  undecided  minority.  The  class  needed  the  discipline  of  cross- 
examination. 

I  win  close  by  expressing  the  hope  that  some  master  will  soon  give 
us  a  volume  on  "The  Art  of  Questioning." 
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^  A  FEW  HOURS  WITH  EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS.  ^ 

We  think  our  readers  will  enjoy  the  following  racy  article,  contrib- 
uted by  Dr.  E.  E.  White  to  the  January  number  of  the  Indiana  School 
Journal : 

I  have  just  put  in  my  library  eleven  newly  bound  volumes  of  the 
Indiana  School  Journal,  These,  with  the  nine  volumes  bound  in  1870, 
contain  a  valuable  record  of  school  progress  in  Indiana  for  twenty 
years,  and  I  am  v6ry  desirous  of  securing  the  preceding  five  volumes, 
several  of  which  were  edited  by  the  lamented  Henkle. 

I  have  also  added  to  my  library  seven  bound  volumes  of  the  Ohio 
Educational  Monthly,  completing  the  set  of  this  journal  from  1852 
to  1882  inclusive.  These  thirty  one  volumes  (15  of  which  I  edited), 
with  the  prior  four  volumes  of  the  Ohio  School  Journal  2J\6.  a  volume  of 
the  Public  School  Advocate,  both  edited  by  Dr.  A.  D.  Lord,  present 
a  complete  history  of  educational  progress  in  Ohio  from  1848  to  the 
present  year. 

My  library  also  contains  twenty  volumes  of  the  Pennsylvania  School 
Journal,  beginning  with  1861,  and  twenty-seven  volumes  of  Barnard's 
Atnerican  Journal  of  Education,  beginning  with  the  first  volume,  issuecl 
in  1856 — the  greatest  work  of  the  kind  in  the  English  language,  if  not 
in  any  language. 

My  collection  of  Educational  Journals  also  contains  one  or  more 
bound  volumes  of  nearly  all  the  more  important  American  journals, 
hitherto  published.  Among  these  are  four  volumes  of  the  Connecticut 
Common  School  Journal,  from  1838  to  1842,  inclusive,  edited  by  Henry 
Barnard;  three  volumes  of  the  R,  I,  Institute  of  Instruction,  1845  ^^ 
1848  inclusive,  also  edited  by  Henry  Harvard;  twelve  volumes  of  the 
Massachusetts  Teacher,  the  first  being  the  sixth  volume,  issued  in  1852, 
and  early  volumes  of  the  New  York  Teacher,  Connecticut  Qmmufn  School 
Journal,  Rhode  Island  Schoolmaster,  Illinois  Teacher,  Wisconsin  Journal 
of  Education,  etc. 

Of  all  the  educational  journals  published  prior  tg  1870,  only  three 
are  still  issued.  These,  in  the  order  of  their  ages,  are  the  Ohio  Educa- 
tional Monthly,  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  and  the  Indiana 
Sc/iool  Journal — all  Xhree  being  well  sustained  and  vigorous,  with  the 
promise  of  many  years  of  usefulness. 

1  have  recently  spent  several  hours  in  looking  over  the  later  num- 
bers of  these  journals  and  comparing  them  with  the  earlier  volumes. 
The  comparison  has  been  very  interesting  and  suggestive.  The  im> 
provement  in  the  character  of  the  journals  is  very  marked,  and  in  no 
direction  has  this  progress  been  greater  than  in  the  practical  value  of 
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the  articles.  There  is  a  clearer  grasp  of  guiding  principles  and  a  more 
intelligent  application  of  these  principles  to  school  work  in  the  later 
than  in  the  earlier  volumes ;  and  this  suggests  the  value  of  these  jour, 
njib  as  a  record  of  school  progress.  Nowhere  else  can  the  improvements 
made  in  school  systems  and  in  methods  of  teaching  be  more  satisfac- 
torily learned.  In  the  earlier  volumes  will  be  found  articles  earnestly 
advocating  measures  and  agencies  now  almost  universally  employed. 
The  later,  volumes  advocate  improvements  in  these  agencies  and  the 
remedying  of  defects. 

But  in  no  other  respect  is  the  change  in  these  journals  so  marked  as 
in  the  discussion  of  methods  of  instruction — and  especially  of  primary 
instrucnon.  Thirty  years  ago  there  were  very  few  articles  devoted  to  the 
teaching  of  little  children,  and  these  either  described  methods  long 
since  discarded,  or  they  hinted  at  better  methods  in  such  terms  as 
show  that  they  were  ideals  and  not  methods  actually  used  by  the 
writers. 

As  a  rule,  the  earlier  papers  on  methods  are  general  and  indefinite, 
with  few  details,  but  here  and  there  the  reader  finds  a  paper  that  opens 
wide  windows  into  what  is  properly  called  a  natural  method  of  pri- 
mary teaching — ^papers  showing  clear  vision  and  practical  knowledge. 
The  more  recent  papers  on  methods  abound  in  details,  showing,  on 
their  face,  th^  they  are  not  mere  theories,  but  are  the  delineations  of 
actual  school  work.  They  map  out  the  way  and  note  the  steps  to  be 
taken  with  the  minuteness  and  accuracy  of  the  practical  surveyor. 

All  this  indicates  the  progress  actually  made  in  elementary  instruc- 
tion. The  better  methods  known  to  a  few  superior  teachers  thirty 
years  ago,  and  later  taught  in  normal  schools  and  teachers'  institutes, 
have  widely  worked  their  way  into  the  American  school,  and  are  now 
skillfully  used  by  thousands  of  progressive  teachers.  This  has  been 
the  work  of  no  one  man  or  score  of  men.  Hundreds  of  wise  teachers 
have  been  solving  this  problem  of  child  teaching,  and,  as  a  result,  the 
methods  of  the  primary  school  have  been  radically  impi;oved — not  in 
all  communities,  but  in  many  communities.  The  progress  made  in 
embodying  sound  theory  in  successful  practice  in  the  schools  has,  it  is 
true,  been  slow — an  illustration  of  the  wise  remark  of  Jno.  Stuart  Mi!l, 
that  ''a  reform  even  of  governments  and  churches  is  not  so  slow  as 
that  of  schools,  for  there  is  the  great  preliminary  difficulty  of  fashion- 
ing the  instruments;  oj  teaching  the  teachers,^^  It  is  for  this  reason, 
that  improved  methods  of  teaching  are  usually  worked  out  by  individ- 
ual teachers  pr  by  a  body  of  teachers  under  the  instruction  and  over- 
sight of  a  superior  teacher.  It  is  for  a  like  reason  that  such  improved 
methods  are  disseminated  largely  by  what  may  be  called  the  training 
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process,  and  hence  the  importance  of  supervisory  school  officers  who 
have  a  clear  grasp  of  the  principles  of  education  and  a  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  the  best  methods.  The  American  people  are  slowly 
learning  that  improved  methods  of  school  instruction  involve  the  traih- 
ing  of  the  teachers,  and,  in  the  present  condition  of  education,  this  de- 
volves largely  upon  school  superintendents,  aided  in  the  larger  cities 
by  training  schools,  and  elsewhere  by  normal  schools  and  teachers' 
institutes.  A  live  man  at  the  head  of  the  schools  in  a  small  city,  wM 
power  to  carry  out  his  plans  ^  can  work  wonders  in  a  few  years,,  provided 
he  knows  what  superior  teachers  have  done  and  are  doing  in  the  most 
advanced  schools. 

Those  who  suppose  that  any  method  of  primary  instruction  has 
been  evolved  and  perfected  within  the  past  lifteen  years,  are  com- 
mended to  the  pages  of  the  educational  journals.  Here  they  will  find 
evidence  that  what  they  supposed  to  be  a  very  recent  discovery  is 
much  older  than  the  supposed  discoverer — older  not  merely  as  a  the- 
ory,  but  as  a  method  successfully  used  in  many  schools.  An  acquaint- 
ance with  the  literature  of  education  would  open  the  eyes  of  many  of 
the  ardent  advocates  of  the  "New  Education"  (whatever  this  may 
mean).  I  have  often  been  amused  to  hear  methods  advocated  as 
"new"  or  sharply  criticised  as  "new-fangled,"  which,  to  my  personal 
knowledge,  have  been  successfully  used  in  American  schools  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  In  a  recent  heated  discussion  of  the  spelling- 
book  question  in  a  teachers'  institute  in  the  East,  the  proposed  non- 
use  of  such  a  book  in  elementary  grades  was  both  advocated  and  op- 
posed as  a  "Quincy  idea."  I  think,  Mr.  Editor,  that  it  would  not  be 
difficult  for  you  to  name  a  score  of  cities  in  whose  schools  no  spelling- 
book  has  been  used,  especially  in  the  lower  grades,  for  over  twenty 
years,  to  say  nothing  of  the  practice  in  German  schools.  ^ 

As  many  of  your  readers  are  aware,  the  past  eight  years  of  my  life 
have  been  devoted  to  the  practical  solution  of  the  difficult  problem  of 
higher  industrial  education,  and  so  arduous  have  been  my  duties  that 
I  have  been  able  to  give  very  little  attention  to  the  progress  of  element- 
ary education.  1  now  turn  to  the  educational  journals  and  to  school 
reports  to  learn  what  improvements  have  been  made  since  my  last  vis- 
its to  some  of  the  most  advanced  public  schools  in  the  country.  The 
first  thing  that  strikes  me  is  the  frequency  with  which  the  term  "The 
New  Education"  meets  me,  and  I  am  trying  to  find  out  what  is  meant 
by  it.  I  have  been  familiar  with  the  term  as  first  used  by  Dr.  Eliot, 
now  President  of  Harvard,  to  designate  a  higher  education  in  which 
the  physical  sciences  have  a  large  place  and  the  modern  languages 
take  the  place  of  Latin  and  Greek.     I  have  also  heard  the  term  ap- 
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plied  to  industrial  education,  both  elementary  and  advanced,  but  this 
use  of  the  term  to  designate  a  method  of  primary  instruction  is  novel 
and  to  me  confusing.  Is  it  true  that  Dr.  Eliot's  higher  education, 
based  on  the  sciences  an*0  modern  languages,  and  technical  or  indus- 
trial education,  and  the  natural  methods  of  primary  education  are  all 
correlated  parts  of  one  system  of  education  ?  If  there  be  such  a  sys- 
tem, it  seems  proper  to  designate  it  "The  New  Education,''  but  the 
application  of  this  term  to  a  method  or  system  of  primary  education 
strikes  me  as  akin  to  the  applying  of  the  title  "Professor"  to  an  el- 
ementary teacher  with  a*  year's  certificate  or  license.  The  term  is  too 
big  for  the  thing  it  covers.  What  is  the  explanation  of  this  tendency 
to  apply  big  names  to  small  things,  and  new  names  to  old  things  ? 

What  is  meant  by  "new"  as  applied  to  this  primary  method? 
Thirty  years  ago  drawing  and  music  were  systematically  taught  in  all 
the  grades  of  the  Cleveland  schools,  and  the  "word  method"  as  an 
initial  process  in  teaching  reading  had  superseded  the  a-b-c  or  letter- 
method,  and  twenty-five  years  ago  the  word-method,  the  phonic- 
method,  and  the  letter-method  were  united  in  scores  of  schools  as  a 
practical  method  of  teaching  the  child  the  art  of  reading.  More  than 
twepty-five  years  ago  technical  grammar  was  put  up  at  least  three  years 
in  the  Cleveland  course  of  study  and  more  practical  instruction  in  lan- 
guage was  begun.  Over  twenty  years  ago  the  writer  gave  a  systematic 
course  of  language  lessons  in  teachers'  institutes.  Are  these  and  other 
like  improved  methods  of  primary  instruction,  used  in  the  best  schools 
for  twenty  years  or  more,  included  in  "The  New  Education  ?"  Can 
not  the  educational  journals  help  perplexed  teachers  to  determine  what 
is  new  in  "The  New  Education  ?" 

By  the  way,  have  you  read  Miss  Partridge's  "Notes"  of  Col.  Park- 
er's "Talks  on  Teaching  ?"  I  recently  read  the  little  book  with  some 
care,  though  not  in  a  critical  mood^  my  special  purpose  being  to  learn 
what  is  characteristic  of  the  so-called  "Quincy  Method."  I  was 
specially  pleased  with  the  eight  talks  on  the  teaching  of  reading  and 
spelling,  though  they  contain  little  that  is  new  or  that  can  be  charac- 
teristic of  the  Quincy  schools.  The  methods  sketched  are  rational 
and  natural,  and,  what  is  important,  have  been  successfully  used  by 
hundreds  of  wise  and  skillful  teachers.  It  seems  to  me  important  to 
keep  in  mind  when  reading  these  talks  that  the  principles  and  methods 
advocated  by  Col.  Parker  relate  to  elementary  instruction  and  not  to 
secondary  or  sidvanced.  He  clearly  has  in  mind  the  primary  pupil, 
and  not  the  pupil  in  the  grammar  school,  or  in  the  high  sehool.  The 
talks  on  "School  Government,"  "Moral  Training,"  and  several  other 
topics  are  less  satisfactory.     The  book  contains  some  statements  that 
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need  qualification^  but  those  who  have  tried  it  know  how  difficult  it  is 
to  condense  an  hour's  talk  into  a  few  terse  paragraphs  and  not  omit  ex- 
planatory and  qualifying  sentences.  Moreover,  the  making  of  too  broad 
generalizations  may  be  a  weakness  of  the  Cotenel.  Positive  men  are 
quite  apt  to  be  sweeping  in  their  statements.  But  I  feel  more  disposed  to 
applaud  than  to  condemn  any  one  who  uses  a  free  lance  in  his  efforts  to 
drive  stupid  routine  and  dull  rote  work  from  the  primary  schools  of 
the  country.  The  reformer  often  feels  that  he  has  a  new  light  which  he 
dare  not  hide  under  a  bushel.  Let  us  be  thankful  for  every  ray  of 
light  that  falls  on  the  pathway  of  the  teachers  of  little  children.  If  it 
be  true  that  the  Quincy  lamp  shines  only  with  borrowed  light,  it  is  a 
good  thing  that  it  shines.  What  is  needed  is  not  simply  light,  but  its 
widest  dissemination.  The  Quincy  light  seems  to  have  the  power  of 
diffusing  itself,  and  for  this  all  who  have  been  preparing  the  oil  should 
rejoice.     Let  Quincy  shine — the  brighter  the  better. 
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In  the  majority  of  our  cities  and  larger  towns,  the  school-rooms  are 
clean  and  cheerful,  with  pictures  on  the  walls,  growing  plants  in  the 
windows,  etc.  But  there  are  still  a  large  number  of  country  school- 
houses  whose  walls  are  dirty,  defaced  by  rude  drawings  or  paper  wads, 
and  whose  general  air  of  neglect  is  certainly  not  very  inviting  to  th^ 
children.  It  is  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  teach  in  such  school-rooms 
that  these  suggestions  are  offered. 

As  soon  as  you  have  engaged  your  school,  visit  the  school  premises 
and  carefully  note  the  necessities  and  possibilities.  Then  find  out  ex- 
actly how  much  the  trustees  will  do  for  you  and  how  much  will  depend 
upon  yourself.  If  you  are  acquainted  in  the  neighborhood  your  task 
will  be  much  easier.  If  the  school-house  is  in  a  village  your  plans 
will  be  much  more  easily  carried  out  But  let  us  suppose  the  most 
unfavorable  conditions.  We  will  suppose  that  you  are  a  woman,  that 
the  school-house  stands  in  the  country,  and  that  you  are  not  acquaint- 
ed with  the  people  in  the  district. 

If  it  is  at  all  possible,  go  to  your  boarding  place  a  week  before 
school  open^  Set  before  yourself  two  objects,  viz :  a  clean,  neat  room 
and  a  good  black-board.  Get  a  peck  of  lime  and  whitewash  the  walls 
and  ceiling.     Wash  the  desks  and  windows  and  scrub  the  fioor.    From 
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the  store  in  the  nearest  village  get  a  common  wooden  packing  box — a 
rather  long  and  narrow  one  is  best.  Get  the  store-keeper  to  send  it  to 
the  school-house  in  some  passing  wagon.  Knock  off  the  lid  and  from 
these  boards  make  two  shelves,  which  may  rest  upon  strips  nailed  in- 
side. Across  the  open  front  put  a  curtain  of  bright  calico.  Set  this 
in  one  corner  of  the  room  so  that  one  side  and  the  back  will  stand 
against  the  walls.  Ten  cents  worth  of  brown  paint  will  paint  the  top 
and  the  other  side,  or,  if  you  can  not  get  paint,  cover  with  calico  to 
match  the  curtain.  One  shelf  will  hold  the  copy-books,  the  other, 
your  own  books,  and  the  bottom  will  hold  dust-pan,  dust-cloth,  and 
whatever  unsightly  things  you  wish  to  put  away. 

If  the  teacher's  desk  is  simply  a  table,  have  a  cover  for  it.  This 
cover  may  be  of  calico,  like  the  curtain  on  the  box.  In  summer,  keep 
a  vase  of  flowers  on  your  table.  In  winter,  one  or  two  five-cent  easels 
holding  pretty  cards  will  make  things  brighter.  Encourage  the  chil- 
dren to  lend  their  cards,  and  you  will  have  enough  for  frequent 
changes.  If  you  cannot  afford  to  get  pictures  for  your  walls  at  first, 
console  yourself  with  the  thought  that  they  are  at  least  white  and 
clean. 

The  black-board  will  be  the  most  costly  thing,  but  it  is  so  essential 
that  you  must  have  it.  One  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  will  buy 
slating  enough  to  give  ninety  square  feet  two  coats.  I  never  made  a 
black-board,  but  I  suppose  that  even  one  coat  would  very  greatly  im- 
prove a  poor  board.     Try  it  and  see. 

Now  your  room  is  ready  for  school.  As  you  have  had  a  week  for 
this  work,  you  are  not  exhausted  by  it,  and  the  place  in  which  you  are 
to  work  is  not  impleasing,  even  though  it  be  not  highly  ornamented. 
If  you  can  not  afford  to  pay  for  these  things  yourself,  you  can  work  a 
litde  more  and  get  back  your  money.  As  soon  as  you  have  become 
acquainted  with  your  pupils  give  an  evening  entertainment,  consisting 
of  music,  recitations,  etc.  Select  your  pieces  with  great  care,  avoid- 
ing silly  things  and  pieces  which  would  excite  vanity  in  the  children. 
Remember  that  the  tiniest  child  will  be  most  pleasing  to  the  audience. 
Crowns,  banners,  costumes,  and  such  things  are  also  much  liked  by 
an  audience,  and  by  the  children  as  well.  But  there  is  an  extreme  in 
this  as  in  everything  else.  Do  all  the  work  of  drilling  and  rehearsing 
yourself.  You  can  do  this  at  noontime  and  after  school.  Be  sure  to 
make  the  children  feel  that  they  must  not  sing  their  songs  nor  recite 
their  pieces  to  any  one  but  you,  as  you  do  not  want  your  entertain- 
ment spoiled  by  having  every  one  familiar  with  the  whole  program. 
Two  weeks  is  enough  time  for  the  preparation,  if  you  work  diligently. 
Announce  the  entertainment  and  charge  a  small  admission  fee.    You 
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can  surely  take  in  ten  dollars.  This  will  meet  all  the  expense  you 
have  incurred  in  fitting  up  your  school-room,  with  some  surplus  for 
pictures. 

Of  course  you  can  get  things  for  your  school-room  which  are  much 
more  expensive  than  anything  I  have  named.  Pretty  lambrequins  for 
the  windows,  pictures,  brackets,  vases,  and  books,  all  these  I  would 
have  if  I  could.  But  I  have  tried  to  show  that  a  school-room  may  be 
made  clean  and  neat  with  a  very  little  expense ,  and  that  the  school 
may  bear  that  expense  itself  if  the  teacher  will  give  some  time  and  ef- 
fort. If  you  succeed  beyond  your  hopes  you  may  get  enough  money 
to  buy  an  unabridged  dictionary  for  the  school. 


:J2>         STATE   EXAMINATION   QUESTIONS. 

(Used  in  December,  1883.) 


READING   AND   ORTHOEPY. 

[Candidates  for  the  Life  Certificate  may  omit  i,  2,  3.] 

1.  What  is  Reading?    Orthoepy? 

2.  Define  Accent,  Emphasis.  What  words  are  emphasized? 
What  words  are  seldom  emphatic  ?  Mark  the  accent  and  the  emphat- 
ic words :     '*I  come  to  bury  Ca&sar,  not  to  praise  him." 

3.  Describe  the  Alphabetic,  the  Phonic,  and  the  Word  Method  of 
teaching  to  read.     Which  do  you  adopt  ? 

4.  Explain  the  common  faults  in  vocal  reading,  and  your  methods 
of  correcting  them. 

5.  What  is  a  "natural  style"  of  reading?  Is  it  spontaneous,  or 
the  result  of  culture  ?  How  do  you  teach  it  ?  What  is  ''elocutionary 
reading  ?*'    Is  it  the  highest  style  of  the  art  ?    Why  ? 

6.  Is  good  reading  merely  mechanical  ?  Why  ?  What  other  ele- 
ments enter  into  it  ?    Can  an  illiterate  person  teach  reading  ?    Why  ? 

•7.    What  relation  does  good  reading  bear  to  literary  culture  ?    How 
do  you  cultivate  in  your  pupils  a  love  of  literature  ? 

GRAMMAR. 

[Candidates  for  the  Life  Certificate  may  omit  5^  6,  7,  8.] 

1.  What  is  the  domain  of  Grammar  ?  How  dees  it  differ  from  the 
Dictionary  ?  From  what  science  did  Grammar  derive  its  nomencla- 
ture ?    Illustrate. 

2.  Show  whether  Language  Lessons  can  take  the  place  of  Gram- 
mar. 
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3.  What  two  great  divisions  of  Grammar  ?  Explain  their  differ- 
ence. 

4.  On  what  principle  do  we  establish  the  * 'parts  of  speech  ?"  Are 
they  of  equal  importance  ?    Illustrate. 

5.  What  are  inflections  ?     What  purpose  do  they  serve  ?   Illustrate. 

6.  Write  the  plurals  of  wife,  man,  sheep,  body,  money,  son-in-law, 
handful;  and  the  possessive  plural  of  ox,  fox,  who. 

7.  What  are  the  distinctive  offices  of  the  Indicative,  Subjunctive, 
and  Imperative  modes  ?    Quote  illustrative  sentences. 

8.  Correct  all  errors  : — 

"not  knowing  who  to  send,  John  and  me  was  intending  to  have 
drove  our  cattle  to  the  state  fare ;  but  as  the  lenth  of  the  journies  all- 
ways  render  those  kind  of  excurtions  costive,  and  as  prices  was  raising 
when  the  time  come,  we  done  nothing  toward  affecting  our  intension. 
tis  true,  sum  of  our  neibours  have  anualy  went  with  fat  beefs  and  fast 
horse's,  but  I  never  saw  no  good  'scuse  for  there  disappation. 

9.  Parse  the  words  in  small  caps  : 

"And  CHIEFLY  THOU,  O  SPIRIT,  THAT  dost  prefer 

Before  all  temples  th'  upright  heart  and  pure. 

Instruct  me,  for  thou  knowest ;  thou  from  the  first 

Wast  present,  and  with  mighty  wings  outspread 

Dove-like  sat'st  brooding  on  the  vast  abyss 

And  mad'st  it  pregnant :  what  in  me  is  dark 

Illumine,  what  is  low  raise  and  support ; 

That  to  the  highth  of  this  great  argument 

I  may  assert  Eternal  Providence 

And  Justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man." 

Par.  Lost,  I,  17-26 

arithmetic. 

1.  How  do  you  divide  one  fraction  by  another  ?  Why  is  the  frac- 
tion thus  divided^? 

2.  Divide  four  million  and  four  million ths  by  one  ten-thousandth. 
Write  the  answer  in  figures  and  words. 

3.  If  a  liter  of  air -weigh  1.273  g->  what  is  the  weight  in  Kilos  of 
the  air  in  a  room  which  contains  78  cu.  m.? 

4.  The  base  of  a  cylinder  is  12  in.  in  diameter,  and  its  altitude  is 
25  in.    Required  the  solid  contents. 

5.  The  edge  of  a  cube  is  6  in.  ;  what  is  the  length  of  the  diagonal 
of  the  cube  ? 

6.  A  broker  bought  stock  at  4  per  cent,  discount,  sold  at  5  per 
cent,  premium^  and  gained  $450 ;  how  many  shares  did  he  purchase  ? 

7.  B  ships  500  tons  of  cheese  to  be  sold  at  9^  cents  a  lb.     He 
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pays  his  agent  3  per  cent,  for  selling ;  the  proceeds  are  to  be  invested 
in  sugar,  after  a  commission  of  2  per  cent  is  deducted  for  buying. 
Required  the  entire  commission. 

8.  Upon  what  value  are  dividends  declared  ?  Brokerage  estimat- 
ed?   Usual  rate  of  Brokerage  ? 

9.  What  must  be  the  face  of  a  note,  dated  July  5,  1881,  and 
payable  in  4  months,  to  produce  $811,  when  discounted  at  9  per  cent  ? 

10.  Upon  what  principle  is  the  United  States  Rule  for  Partial  Pay- 
men|^based  ?  The  merchants'  rule  ?  How  does  compound  interest 
diffe|Pirom  ^^annual  interest?" 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  State  two  facts  to  prove  the  earth  a  sphere,  and  two  to  prove  it 
flattened  at  the  poles. 

2.  What  and  where  is  the  tropic  of  cancer  ?  Why  placed  there  ? 
Why  called  tropic  ?    Why  cancer  ? 

3.  Why  do  the  northern  trade-winds  blow  from  the  north-east  ? 

4.  Why  do  the  Gulf  Stream  and  Japan  Current  flow  toward  the 
north-east  ? 

5.  Influence  of  deeply  articulated  coasts  upon  the  the  progress  of 
civilization  ? 

6.  locate  and  tell  for  what  noted  :  Java,  Ischia,  Smyrna,  ChioF, 
and  Tonquin. 

7.  Name  in  order  the  bodies  of  water  through  which  a  vessel  would 
pass  in  sailing  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Odessa. 

8.  Locate  five  cities  in  each  hemisphere  on  or  near  the  40th  par- 
allel. 

9.  Name  three  cities  on  or  near  the  90th  meridian  west,  and  two 
on  or  near  the  75th  west 

10.  How  many  States  in  the  United  States  ?    Area  ?    Population  ? 

U.  S.   HISTORY. 

1.  How  account  for  treatment  of  Quakers  by  the  Puritans  ? 

2.  When  were  the  first  Negroes  brought  to  America?  Where 
landed  ?    What  important  event  in  1620  ? 

3.  Describe  the  policy  of  Parliament  toward  the  colonies. 

4.  What  was  done  by  the  first  Continental  Congress  ?  By  the 
second  ? 

5.  Why  were  the  Articles  of  Confederation  insufficient  ? 

6.  Financial  condition  and  policy  of  the  Government  in  Jackson's 
Administration  ? 

7.  Consequences  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  ? 

8.  Mention  three  decisive  battles  of  the  Rebellion,  and  name  the 
commander  on  each  side. 
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9.  What  led  to  the  financial  crisis  of  1873  ? 

10.  What  led  to  the  impeachment  ot  Andrew  Johnson  ?  To  the 
murder  of  President  Garfield  ? 

SCIENCE   OF   EDUCATION. 

1.  What  is  Education  ?  What  is  the  design  of  a  Common  School 
system  ?    Of  thfe  * 'higher  education  ?" 

2.  What  is  teaching?  In  what  order  do  the  faculties  unfold? 
What  is  the  relation  of  the  teacher  to  the  work  ?  How  far  is  ]j#  re- 
sponsible for  the  result  ?    For  morai  training  ?  w 

3.  What  should  be  the  order  of  studies  ?  What  is  their  object  ? 
Is  it  to  instruct,  or  train,  or  both  ?  Why  ?  What  knowledge  is  of 
most  worth  ?     Why  ? 

4.  What  is  the  object  of  recitation  ?  How  do  you  train  pupils  to 
think  ?  To  the  expression  of  thought  ?  Should  recitations  be  memor- 
iieri    Why? 

5.  What  should  be  the  minimum  qualifications  of  a  teacher  ?  Ought 
one  without  literary  inclinations  and  habits,  to  be  a  teacher  ?  What 
professional  preparation  have  you  had  ?  Do  you  keep  up  your  pro- 
fessional studies  ? 

ALGEBRA. 

1.  (a).  —  X~=+.     Why? 

(b).  The  reciprocal  of  a  quantity  is  equal  to  the  same  quantity 
with  the  sign  of  its  exponent  changed.    Prove  it. 

(c\  Reduce  to  its  lowest  terms, 

2.  Factor  the  following  : 

(a), 20, 

I         1 

2/      y 

3.  Simplify : 

{fi).—(x—y)—\  -  (x^y) + [(^+>')— (^— >')]— [j^-y)— 2^— 3>;+^]  | 
jc'+:x^+ jc-f- 1        jr* — jc' — x-\- 1 . 
J^-f-JC* — X — I        x'' — o^-\-x — I 
2^+dw:' — Zxy — ^y     2:V*-f  3^^ — 54^"* — 8 1  bf, 
2:c-\-'^bX'^-(}xy — 9^     23^ — aor —  Zxy  -\-  ^ay 
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4.  A  can  go  10  miles  in  15  minutes  less  than  B,  and  can  go  15 
miles  further  in  7  ^  hours.     How  far  can  each  go  per  hour  ? 

5.  id).  Given    .r*  4-^=91                 /^x    i-.-              i2-f&r2 
^      ^  '  \'^      ^  (I),  Given  x== — -^ 

to  find  jc  and  y.  to  find  x, 

GEOMETRY. 

1 .  What  are  the  hypothenuse  and  area  of  a  right  triangle  whose  sides 
are  24  and225  feet  respectively?  Write  a  rrile  for  finding  the  area  of  a 
triangle  when  the  sides  are  given. 

2.  Through  a  given  point  draw  a  straight  line  parallel  to  a  given 
straight  line.     Give  solution  and  dependencies. 

3.  If  oranges  3  inches  in  diameter  are  worth  30  cents  a  dozen 
what  should  oranges  4  inches  in  diameter  be  worth  ?  Give  the  propo- 
sition on  which  the  answer  depends  and  the  formula  for  working  it. 

4.  If  the  line  bisecting  the  vertical  angle  of  a  triangle,  also  bisect 
the  base,  the  triangle  is  isosceles.     Prove  it. 

5.  If  a  regular  hexagon  be  inscribed  in  a  circle,  any  side  will  be 
equal  to  the  radius  of  the  circle.     Prove  it. 

TRIGONOMETRY. 

1.  What  is  trigonometry  ? 

2.  Illustrate,  by  a  figure,  sine,  cos.,  versed  sine,  tangent,  cotan., 
and  secant. 

3.  Prove,  that  in  a  right-angled  triangle,  radius  is  to  hypothenuse 
as  the  sine  of  either  acute  angle  is  to  the  opposite  side. 

4.  How  many  cases  may  we  have  under  right-angled  triangles  ? 
What  are  they  ?    Give  propositions  for  two  of  them. 

5.  Prove  that  in  any  plane  triangle  the  sines  of  the  angles  are  pro- 
portional to  the  opposite  sides. 

6.  Having  the  three  sides  of  an  oblique  angled  triangle  742,  657, 
379,  how  find  the  angles  ?    Solve  as  far  as  you  can  without  tables. 

7.  Name  and  give  use  of  some  of  the  most  important  instruments 
used  in  drawing. 

ASTRONOMY. 

1.  What  are  constellations  ?    Name  those  of  the  Zodiac. 

2.  Distinguish  between  proper  and  apparent  motions  of  the  stars. 

3.  What  are  variable  stars  ?    How  account  for  variableness  ? 

4.  What  is  the  photosphere  of  a  star  ?  Materials  of  which  com- 
posed?    How  known? 

5.  £xplain  eclipses  of  the  sun.  Cause  of  the  difference  between 
annular  and  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  ? 

6.  Name  the  superior  planets.     How  account  for  rings  of  Saturn  ? 

7.  Theory  to  account  for  the  November  showers  of  meteors  ? 
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8.  How  locate  a  star  by  declination  and  right  ascension  ?  What 
is  the  celestial  meridian  of  any  place  ? 

9.  Draw  a  figure  illustrating  superior  and  inferior  conjunction,  op- 
position, and  transit. 

10.  Explain  the  difference  in  length  between  the  sidereal  and 
solar  day,  or  illustrate  by  a  figure. 

POLITICAL   ECONOMY. 

1.  Show  that  values  vary  directly  with  the  demand,  and  inversely 
with  the  supply. 

2.  State  some  of  the  advantages  of  division  of  employments.  Some 
of  the  disadvantages. 

3.  Show  that  labor  and  capital  are'  inter-dependent. 

4.  Mention  several  of  the  common  economic  mistakes  in  Amer- 
ican agriculture. 

5.  Name  five  legitimate  objects  of  taxation.  Two  chief  practical 
difficulties  in  taxation.  Do  you  favor  a  protective  tariff?  Reasons, 
in  brief,  for  your  opinion. 

LITERATURE. 

1.  In  what  respects  does  Shakespeare  differ  from  all  other  English 
writers? 

2.  What  is  the  greatest  allegory  in  the  language  ?  Under  what 
circumstances  was  it  written,  and  what  can  you  say  of  its  style  ? 

3.  Give  the  general  characteristics  of  Alexander  Pope  as  a  poet, 
name  three  of  his  poems,  and  give  a  quotation  of  several  lines. 

4.  Name  the  chief  productions  of  Jonathan  Swift.  Describe  his 
style. 

5  Who  wrote,  "The  Good  Natured  Man"?  Who,  "She  Stoops 
to  Conquer"  ? 

6.  Who  was  Henry  D.  Thoreau  and  what  did  he  write  ? 

7.  Name  the  literary  cotemporaries  of  Shakespeare. 

8.  Who  wrote  the  best  biography  in  the  English  language  ? 

9.  Write  out  some  of  the  more  interesting  events  in  the  life  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  as  a  literary  man,  and  name  those  of  his  works  which 
you  have  read. 

10.  Name  two  distinguished  modern  English  novelists  who  were 
cotemporaries,  and  mention  the  most  popular  works  of  each. 

RHETORIC. 

1.  What  is  Rhetoric  ?  How  does  it  differ  from  Logic  ?  firom  Gram- 
mar ?    Which  is  presupposed  ? 

2.  Is  elocution  a  part  of  Rhetoric  ?    Why  ? 

3.  Define  Style,  Diction,  Propriety ;  Criticism,  Taste. 

4.  What  are  the  chief  qualities  of  Discourse  ? 
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5.  Why  is  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Rhetoric  useful  ? 

6.  How  far  will  theory  profit  without  practice  ?  What  original 
composition  have  you  written  ? 

7.  What  is  the  purpose  of  punctuation  ?  Does  punctuation  mark 
the  elocutionary  pauses  ?    Write  the  following,  punctuating  correctly  : 

'^the  bell  strikes  one  we  take  no  note  of  time 

but  from  its  loss  to  give  it  then  a  tongue 

is  wise  in  man  as  if  an  angel  apoke 

i  feel  the  solemn  sound  if  heard  aright 

it  is  the  knell  of  my  departed  hours 

where  are  they  with  the  years  beyond  the  flood." 

Night  Thoughts.  I.  1.-6. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Define:.  Articulation,  Cartilage,  Patella,  Sebaceous  Glands, 
Assimilation,  Pylorus,  Chyme,  Villi,  Rouleaux,  and  Plasma. 

2.  How  is  a  broken  bone  repaired? 

3.  Describp  the  structure  of  the  skin. 

4.  Describe  all  the  changes  through  which  food  passes  before  it 
gives  nourishment  to  the  body. 

5.  Name  and  locate  the  salivary  glands. 

6.  Describe  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  »^ 

7.  How  is  oxygen  received  by  the  blood  ? 

8.  What  is  the  origin  of  heat  in  living  bodies  ?  What  is  the  nor- 
mal temperature  of  the  human  body  ? 

9.  Give  a  brief  description  of  the  nervous  system. 

10.  Name  the  two  forms  of  nervous  tissue,  and  the  probable  office 
of  each. 

PHYSICS. 

1.  Define  kinetic  energy.  Potential  energy.  Foot-pound.  Horse- 
power. 

2.  A  ball  b  projected  upward  with  a  velocity  of  3216  ft. ;  how  long 
will  it  continue  to  rise  ?  Velocity  at  the  end  of  the  4th  second  ?  7  th 
second  ? 

3.  What  is  specific  gravity  ?  A  lump  of  ice  weighing  8  lbs.  is 
fastened  to  16  lbs.  of  lead.  In  water  the  lead  alone  weighs  14.6, 
while  the  lead  and  ice  weigh  13.712  lbs..  Find  specific  gravity  of  the 
ice. 

4.  What  is  pneumatics?  What  is  meant  by  tension  of  gases? 
With  a  given  temperature,  how  is  the  volume  of  a  given  quantity  of 
gas  related  to  the  pressmre  it  supports  ?    Illustrate  by  an  example. 

5.  Explain  the  charging  of  the  Leyden  jar. 
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6.  How  may  induced  currents  of  electricity  be  secured  ?  Where 
are  such  currents  used  ? 

7,  Define  heat,  temperature,  thermometer.  How  does  centigrade 
thermometer  differ  from  Fahrenheit  ? 

GEOLOGY. 

I.  What  are  fossils?  What  facts  taught  by  fossil  contents  of 
rocks? 

3,  What  theory  do  you  adopt  to  account  for  the  formation  of  the 
earth  ?    Give  principal  facts  to  sustain  this  theory. 

3.  How  does  the  history  of  life  upon  the  earth  show  a  well  defined 
plan  or  scheme  on  the  part  of  the  Creator  ? 

4.  What  are  true  metamorphic  rocks  ?  Example.  Igneous  rocks  ? 
Example. 

5.  What  are  the  grand  divisions  ot  geological  time  ?  What  ages 
included  under  each  ? 

6.  Give  an  account  of  the  process  of  mountain-making. 

7.  Give  in  full  a  theory  to  account  for  * 'Drift." 

8.  What  evidence  have  you  that  parts  of  the  earth  have  undergone 
great  changes  of  temperature  ?  Effects  of  such  changes  upon  veget- 
able and  animal  life  ? 

9.  Coal  beds,  how  formed  ?  Condition  of  atmosphere  as  to  tem- 
perature and  moisture  at  that  time  ? 

10.  Of  what  does  dynamical  geology  treat  ?  Name  the  agencies 
of  most  importance  and  tell  how  they  act  ? 

GENERAL  HISTORY. 

1.  Name  the  three  most  commercial  nations  of  antiquity.  Sketch 
the  three  great  routes  of  trade  and  name  the  leading  articles  of  ex- 
change. 

2.  What  was  the  great  contribution  of  Greece  to  the  civilization  of 
the  world  ?  How  did  Grecian  paganism  differ  from  Asiatic  paganism  ? 
The  popular  worship  consisted  in  what  ?    Where  celebrated  ? 

3.  How  does  the  literature  of  Greece  compare  with  other  litera- 
tures of  antiquity  ?    Compare  Greek  tragedy  with  that  of  Shakespeare. 

4.  Nature  of  the  government  of  Augustus  Caesar  ?  Extent  of  the 
Empire  ? 

5.  Name  the  distinguished  writers  of  the  Augustan  age.  Who 
were  some  of  the  subsequent  writers  ? 

6.  What  was  the  ruling  idea  of  Charlemagne  ?  What  two  great 
elements  did  he  seek  to  use  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  idea? 

7.  What  led  to  a  loss  of  culture  after  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  ?  Effect  upon  the  civilization  of  the  world  ?  What  centuries 
embraced  by  the  ''Dark  Ages  T 
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"FROM  THE  KNO^VN  TO  THE  UNKNOWN." 


BY  JOHN   OGDEN,    WASHINGTON,   D.  C. 

This  is  the  common  statement  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
movements  of  the  human  mind.  But  it  is  incomplete.  It  omits  one 
of  the  most  important  features  of  this  law,  viz :  The  eorrelations  of  the 
law  of  opposites. 

The  existence  of  a  thing,  or  condition,  and  its  opposite,  has  long 
been  recognized  as  a  necessity  to  existence  itself :  i.  e.  in  the  multiplic- 
ity of  being,  the  non  ego  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  ego. 
Falsehood  implies  truth;  wrong,  right;  evil,  good;  disobedience, 
obedience.  And  in. space — though  relative — up  implies  down ;  a  right 
hand,  a  left,  and  so  oh.  As  to  quantity,  increase  implies  decrease  (a 
possibility  of);  addition  were  impossible  without  the  possibility  of  sub- 
traction. For  similar  reasons,  being  implies  nonenity,  though  a  con- 
dition, perhaps  unthinkable,  in  the  ordinary  sense;  and  so  on 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  human  thought. 

"To  be,  or  not  to  be,"  is  not  the  cogitation  of  a  crazy  mind.  It 
expresses  a  world  of  meaning.  It — the  law — extends  to  all  depart- 
ments of  knowledge,  science,  art.  ethics,  theology,  politics  and  social 
order. 

But  the  very  existence  of  opposites  implies  connections.  Opposites 
could  nowhere  exist  without  the  intervention  of  time,  space,  thought, 
or  some  such  connection  or  relation.  This  connection  constitutes  a 
plane  between  these  two  poles  of  thought,  on  which  all  thinking  is 
done,  all  comparisons,  and  all  contrasts  made ;  all  judgments  formed, 
and  all  problems  solved. 

Every  thing  thinkable  is  either  true  or  false,  right  or  wrong.  Every 
movement  is,  relatively,  either  up  or  down,  forward  or  backward, 
right  or  left,  with  respect  to  a  given  point.  Opposites  simply  indicate 
the  possible  variations  in  the  direction  of  movement.  This  move- 
ment, must,  therefore,  take  place  somewhere  within  the  limits  of  this 
plane  of  connection.  ''The  known  and  the  unknown,^*  the  near  and  the 
remote^  lie  within  these  limits,  or  in  this  plane ;  and  the  movements  of 
the  mind  are  through  this  realm  of  connections,  from  the  one  towards 
the  other,  though  the  poles  are  not  fixed,  as  to  extension,  only  as  to 
direction. 

But  these  movements  of  the  mind  will  be  interrupted,  unless  the 
connections  are  observed.  Herein  lies  the  great  art  of  teaching,  to- 
wit :  in  establishing  such  relationships  between  the  known  and  the  un- 
known as  to  avoid  error,  and  secure  activity,  or  movement  of  the 
mind  upon  the  object  of  thought.     These  movements  may  be  inter- 
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rupted  chiefly  in  two  ways.  First,  by  movement  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. Second,  by  making  the  interval  so  great  as  to  make  it  impossi- 
ble to  span  it ;  just  as  in  the  movement  of  a  train  of  cars.  If  a  portion 
of  the  track  is  incomplete,  or  omitted,  the  movement  is  ifltemiptedy 
and  probably  a  "smash-up"  will  be  the  result.  Or  if  the  connecting 
links  joining  the  individual  cars  are  severed,  or  missing,  it  may  in- 
volve a  similar  calamity.  It  is  precisely  so  in  respect  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  mind.  The  intervals  between  the  known  and  the  un- 
known should  not  be  so  great  as  to  offer  any  impediment  to  free  and 
easy  movement;  or  none  but  such  as  may  be  removed  or  mastered  by 
the  vigorous  exertion  of  the  individual  pupil  or  learner. 

The  law  also  implies  similarities  and  contrasts.  One  thing  is  diflier- 
ent  from  another  as  a  necessary  condition  of  individuality.  All 
things,  individual  and  collective,  concrete  and  abstract,  absolute  and 
relative — sensations,  impressions,  cognitions,  ideas,  and  thoughts — 
objective  and  subjective — ^all  possess  this  property. 

Between  the  two  extremes  of  thought — a  thing  and  its  entire  oppo- 
site— vibrates  this  infinite  variety  of  similarities,  var3ring  inversely  as 
the  contrasts  grow  stronger ;  so  that  the  immensity  of  contrast  is 
spanned  by  an  infinitude  of  similarities,  each  one  differing  from  all 
others,  not  only  in  individuality  but  in  degree  and  quality. 

This  is  true  both  in  physics  and  metaphysics.  Therefore  the  dis- 
tance, so  to  speak,  between  the  "known  and  the  unknown"  may  be 
mfinUe^  and  therefore  may  require  infinite  time  and  opportunity  to 
span  the  gulf  between ;  which  is  equivalent,  in  this  case,  to  perfect 
failure. 

Hence  the  incompleteness  of  the  statement  of  this  law.  It  may  be 
more  fully  stated,  however,  as  follows:  ^^Frorn  the  Known  to  the  re^ 
toted  Unknown.'*  From  the  Near  to  the  Contiguously  Remote.  This 
makes  all  the  connections  complete,  the  last  one  expressing  the  law 
of  contiguity,  so  important  in  the  study  of  geometry,  geography,  his- 
tory, logic,  and  in  fact  every  conceivable  branch  of  learning. 

There  is,  so  to  speak,  a  topography  of  ideas,  when  rightly  unfolded. 
The  development  of  one  brings  us  upon  the  confines  of  its  next 
neighbor,  logically  considered ;  and  so  on  to  the  limit  of  investigation ; 
the  development,  or  igniting  of  each,  affording  a  basis  or  standing 
place  for  thought,  and  illumination  or  light,  to  proceed  to  the  next ; 
advancing  always  from  the  known,  the  illuminated — to  the  unknown, 
or  the  vaguely  illuminated ;  and  so  on  until  the  whole  field  of  research 
has  been  explored,  or  illuminated. 

But,  a  recent  writer  has  undertaken  to  call  in  question  the  validity 
of  this  law,  or  maxim,  as  he  calls  it.    He  states  plainly,  that  the  move 
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ment  of  the  mind  takes  place  in  an  opposite  direction — i.  e.  from  the 
unkruntm  to  the  known,  [See  Ohio  Educational  Monthly  for  Jan- 
uary^  1884.] 

,  This  error,  (for  so  we  must  regard  it,)  arises,  perhaps,  from  not  dis- 
tinguishing clearly,  the  difference  between  the  movements  in  the  mind 
on  a  given  point,  and  the  movements  of  the  mind  from  one  point  to 
another,  between  the  successive  stages  of  enlightenment  which  usually 
go  on  in  the  mind;  while  dwelling  upon  any  part  of  a  subject,  for  the 
first  time,  it  may  be — in  which  case  the  knowledge  or  cognitions,  dim 
at  firsts  become  clearer  and  clearer,  as  the  mind  dwells  upon  it — and 
the  movements  of  the  mind  from  one  subject  of  thought  to  another, 
which  is  quite  a  different  thing.  The  first  is  only  one  of  the  necessary 
steps  in  the  second ;  i.  e.  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  and  must 
not  be  confounded  with  it. 

The  one  is  but  the  changed  state  or  condition  of  the  mind  in  respect 
to  the  degree  of  enlightenment  upon  a  given  point,  the  other  is 
its  movement  from  one  point  to  another,  or  from  one  subject  of 
thought  to  another,  as  in  the  case  of  the  knowledge  of  a  triangle.  The 
mind  must  first  grasp  the  idea  of  angle,  before  it  can  rightly  take  in 
the  idea  of  a  triangle,  and  of  triangle,  before  it  can  master  equilateral 
triangle,  and  so  on;  the  generic  before  the  specific,  as  (i)  angle,  (2) 
triangle,  (3)  equilateral  triangle ;  the  enlightenment  taking  place  in  the 
order  of  genera  and  species,  etc. ,  in  this  case ;  though  the  mind  is  ca- 
pable of  proceeding  from  species  to  genera,  a  synthetic  movement,  in 
which  case  the  species  become  the  known  first,  which  associated  with 
others  of  like  character,  form  the  genera.  But  in  both  these  cases,  or 
movements — the  deductive  and  the  inductive — as  perhaps  in  all  oth- 
ers, the  direction  is  from  the  known  to  the  unknown. 

The  writer  referred  to,  quotes  Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  support  of 
his  view  of  the  subject  as  follows:  ''The  first  procedure  of  the 
mind  in  its  elaboration  of  knowledge,  is  always  analytical.  It  de- 
scends from  the  whole  to  its  parts,  from  the  vague  to  the  definite." 

This  is  unfortunate  for  the  writer's  theory,  since  it  shows  the  truth 
of  the  opposite.  For  the  ^^whol^*  referred  to  here,  is  the  known — ^the 
observed,  as  a  whole;  the  **/a^/r"are  the  unknown — the  unobserved, 
as  parts  of  a  whole ;  or,  whence  the  necessity  of  proceeding  to  them, 
if  already  known  ?  But  the  second  step,  or  movement  of  the  mind, 
in  this  case,  will  be  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  writer's  theory ;  since, 
according  to  this  theory — which  is  from  the  unknown  to  the  known — 
if  it  move  at  all,  it  must  be  from  the  known — since  what  was  unknown 
is  now  become  the  known — to  the  knotvn^  which  amounts  to  no  move- 
ment at  all ;  or  else  it  must  transform  itself  into  the  unknown  again,  so 
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that  it  may  proceed  as  before  towards  the  known,  which  is  equaUy  ab- 
surd ;  unless  it  be  granted  that  this  changing  from  the  unknown  to  the 
known  refers  to  the  subordinate  process  heretofore  described,  which 
will  be  readily  recognized  as  a  necessary  process  in  the  forward  move-, 
ment  of  the  mind  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,    « 

Indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  mind  as  proceeding 
in  any  other  way ;  since  it  can  proceed  only  by  knowing,  and  this 
knowing  must  arise  either  from  sensation  as  an  occasion,  or  from  some- 
thing before  known,  as  in  the  case  of  comparison.  -If  from  sensation 
alone,  then  sensation  is  knowledge.  But  sensation  is  not  knowledge ; 
since  it  must  needs  be  interpreted  by  cognition  as  revealed  by  con- 
sciousness. And  new  sensations,  so  called,  are  scarcely  more  than 
the  old  ones  varied  by  the  different  impressions  or  sources  producing 
them,  and  recognized  as  different,  only  by  comparison  with  the  old — 
tNe  unknown  with  the  known  as  the  initial  point. 

If  our  critic  means  that  the  mind,  in  its  progress,  must  proceed  from 
a  state  of  not .  knowing  to  a  state  of  knowing,  no  one  will  dispute 
him.  But  this  is  not  the  question  at  issue.  This  is  recognized  as  a 
necessary  step  in  the  main  question — ''From  the  known"  objects,  facts, 
principles  as  a  basis  of  knowledge,  to  the*  related  ''unknown"  objects, 
facts,  principles.  For,  in  this  process,  the  field  of  the  unknown  grows 
constantly  less,  while  that  of  the  known  grows  constantly  wider  and 
clearer,  which  in  itself  shows  the  general  movement  to  be  from  the 
points  already  known,  to  other  contiguous  points  that  are  yet  really 
unknown,  or  but  vaguely  known.  These  points  in  turn  become 
known,  and  become  a  basis  for  other  movements;  so  that  the  circle  of 
light,  or  the  "known,"  is  continually  widening,  while  the  suriounding 
darkness,  or  the  "unknown,"  is  diminishing  in  the  same  ratio. 

And  if  the  genesis  of  knowledge  is  made  a  test,  it  adds  but  another 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  foregoing ;  for,  granting  that  the  state 
or  condition  of  the  mind  is  first  dark,  as  to  knowing,  until  light  breaks 
in  through  sensation  as  an  occasion,  the  cognition  changing  the  dark- 
ness to  light,  the  unknown  to  known,  which,  as  has  been  shown,  is 
only  a  necessary  step  in  the  general  movement,  it  is  stll  an  increase  of 
Ughi^  and  all  subsequent  accessions  are  made  either  in  the  same  man- 
ner, or  by  comparing  the  vaguely  unknown — which  condition  arises 
from  imperfect  perception  or  cognition — with  the  known,  giving  rise 
to  the  full  play  to  the  comparisons  of  similarities  and  contrasts,  always 
bringing  the  vaguely  known  to  the  clearly  known,  moving  from  the 
^^hunvn  to  the  unknowri^  to  be  mastered  in  like  manner. 

There  is  another  application  to  this  law  of  mental  movement,  worthy 
of  consideration  in  this  connection.    We  refer  to  the  natural  order  of 
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development,  giving  a  sequence  of  thought  or  thinking,  indicative  of 
the  proper  arrangement  of  the  several  parts  of  a  course  of  study,  to 
accommodate  this  order.  Subjects  for  thinking,  therefore,  should  be 
arranged  before  the  mind  in  such  order  as  to  accommodate  themselves 
to  this  law.  If  there  is  a  natural  order  of  development,  then  there 
should  be  natural  connections  in  subjects  of  thought,  as  they  are  pre- 
sented to  the  mind,  or  the  thinking  agent ;  so  that  the  knowledge  ac- 
(|uired  upon  any  given  subject,  may  be  both  logically  and  chronolog- 
ically arranged  in  that  mind.  This  will  not  only  give  rise  to,  and  en- 
courage this  beautiful  order  of  mental  movement,  but  will  also  consti- 
tute one  of  the  chief  excellencies  of  knowledge  itself;  since  it  gives 
clearness,  coherency  and  availability  to  it. 

The  knowledge  attained  from  some  of  our  carelessly  arranged 
courses  of  study,  attests  the  violation  of  this  law  of  opposites  and  con- 
tiguity. It  lacks  logical  connection.  It  resembles  the  unwelded  links 
of  a  chain,  lying  about  loose.  They  are  useless  as  a  chain,  until  they 
are  connected  and  welded. 

It  should,  therefore,  be  the  chief  business  of  the  teacher,  not  only  to 
create  or  cause  to  grow  these  beautiful  links  for  the  chain  of  knowl- 
edge, but  to  see  that  tkey  have  proper  connection  and  coherency ; 
that  the  whole  may  present  the  appearance  of  a  strong,  symmetrical 
chain,  reaching  from  the  simplest  elements  of  thought — ^the  sensations 
and  cognitions — ^'M^  knaivn"  to  the  remotest  boundary  of  human  re- 
search— *'/^  unknown" 
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BY  MARTIN  R.  ANDREWS,  MARIETTA,  O. 

The  '*Zeitung  fur  das  hohere  Unterrichtswesen"  is  a  weekly  paper 
published  in  Leipzig.  It  contains  eight  pages  (8x12  inches);  the  sub- 
scription price  is  $3.00  per  annum  besides  postage.  We  give  a  few 
notes  from  late  numbers : 

A  physician  in  Leipzig,  after  an  examination  of  5,905  pupils  in  that 
city  or  near  it,  reports  that  1,395  h&ve  some  defect  in  the  sense  of 
hearing.  He  thinks  that  many  pupils  are  censured  unjustly  for  inat- 
tention when  the  real  trouble  is  partial  deafness.  The  children  who 
came  from  crowded  tenement  houses  showed  the  largest  percentage  of 
defective  hearing. 

Many  articles  have  appeared  withm  the  last  two  months  on  phys- 
ical training,  industrial  education  and  school  hygiene. 
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As  a  means  of  securing  greater  powers  of  endurance,  the  children 
should  have  a  greater  proportion  of  animal  food — a  recommendation 
probably  unnecessary  in  America — should  wear  woolen  clothing  and 
avoid  over-heated  rooms.  '^The  power  of  a  magnet  may  be  increased 
if  we  gradually  add  to  its  load ;  so  the  endurance  and  strength  of  the 
muscles  may  be  augmented,  if  from  time  to  time  they  are  strained  to 
their  utmost" 

'The  old  Germans  needed  no  one  to  teach  them  a  toughening  pro- 
cess, although  there  was  some  lack  of  moderation  in  drinking  and  play- 
ing. To  them  military  service  was  a  pleasure ;  now  it  is  a  burden. 
How  few  now  find  pleasure  in  a  tour  on  foot !" 

Ib  the  last  particular  the  American  youth  are  far  behind  the  Ger- 
man ;  very  few  of  our  young  men  will  dare  to  walk  three  miles  until 
they  have  crossed  the  ocean. 

In  the  many  reports  from  industrial  schools  there  is  evidence  of 
their  important  place  in  the  German  system  of  education. 

The  condition  of  the  eight  thousand  German  teachers  in  England 
is  not  painted  in  very  favorable  colors : 

"In  no  other  land  is  the  pedagogical  trade  so  flourishing  as  in  En- 
gland where  the  private  school  grows  up  like  a  mushroom  in  the  night ; 
in  no  other  land  have  private  schools  such  influence,  as  is  shown  in 
thiSy  that  one-third  of  the  children  receive  their  instruction  there. 
These  are  usually  founded  by  men  who  have  tried  all  kinds  of  busi- 
ness and  at  last  taken  up  school-keeping  as  a  speculation.  The 
trained  teacher  has  to  deal  .with  a  manager  in  whom  stupidity  and 
pride  are  equally  conspicuous.  As  a  servant  to  receive  commands  from 
such  a  master  is  the  first  ''pleasure"  of  the  German  teacher  in  England. 
The  usual  form  of  the  contract  shows  at  once  the  teacher's  position. 
The  despotic  power  of  the  manager  extends  so  far  as  to  forbid  his 
smoking  in  the  building  !  "     The  exclamation  point  is  in  the  original. 

The  report  of  twenty  high  schools  (gymnasia  and  real  schools)  in 
Berlin  or  near  it,  shows  that  less  than  one-half  of  the  whole  expense  is 
paid  in  tuition  fees.     The  balance  comes  from  the  public  treasury. 

Two  long  articles  about  overtaxing  pupils,  although  written  nearly 
fifty  years  apart  (1836  and  1883),  sound  very  much  alike.  The  com- 
plaints are,  too  many  branches,  too  many  hours  of  study,  too  much 
out-of-school  preparation.  In  the  older  paper  it  is  said  that  thirty  or 
fifty  years  ago  (1786 — 1806),  the  instruction  in  the  gymnasia  was  lim- 
ited to  a  few  branches  \  now,  not  only  are  these  pursued  much  farther 
but  many  others  have  been  added  to  the  course. 

The  second  writer  says :  "Fifty  years  ago  Lorinser  gave  his  warn- 
ing, yet  to-day  we  seem  no  nearer  to  the  solution  of  the  problem." 
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TEACHERS'  READING  CIRCLE. 

Lancaster,  Ohio,  Dec.  31,  1883. 

Bro.  Findley  .'—The  Board  of  Control  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Read- 
ing Circle  held  a  session  in  Columbus,  Dec.  26th,  beginning  at  3 
o'clock  P.  M.,  at  the  office  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Schools,  and 
ending  at  10  o'clock  P.  M.,  at  the  residence  of  Superintendent 
Stevenson. 

As  recording  secretary  of  said  body,  I  was  ordered  to  digest  the 
proceedings ;  or  better,  to  prepare  them  for  digestion ;  and  request 
you  to  publish  them. 

Members  present  were  Mrs.  Williams,  Miss  Brennan,  and  Messrs. 
Hancock,  Stevenson,  Jones,  Rosi  and  Burns. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary,  E.  A  Jones,  was  authorized  to  fill  va- 
cancies in  the  list  of  corresponding  members — we  aim  to  have  one  in 
each  county — and  furnish  such  list  for  publication  in  the  Education- 
al Monthly. 

The  discussion  of  the  subject  of  the  course  of  reading  for  the  sec- 
ond year  resulted  in  adding  to  the  coarse  already  selected  :  In  Ada- 
gcgy,  Curries  Comnum  School^  or  Calderwood's  On  Teaching^  provided 
suitable  arrangements  as  to  price  can  be  made;  in  Literature,  Shakspere^s 
Julius  CasoTy  and  Irving s  Sketch-Book-,  in  U,  S.  History y  period  ex- 
tended to  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812 ;  and  in  Natural  Science,  which 
is  not  represented  in  the  course  for  the  first  year,  Brown^s  Physiology , 
or  the  Science  Primer  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

It  is  expected  that  local  circles  which  selected,  say,  Hailman  or 
Pestalozzi,  for  their  first  year,  will  read  Quick's  Essays  for  their  sec- 
ond, and  vice  versa.  This  accounts  for  the  apparent  small  additions 
made  to  the  couise  at  this  time.  As  an  appendix  to  this  letter  I  will 
give  the  course  as  it  now  stands. 

The  topic  of  examinations  was  the  most  difficult  one  to  adjust,  and 
took  to  itself  a  large  share  of  the  time.  Its  issue  was  this  resolution  : 
''That  diplomas  be  granted  only  on  examination,  and  that  such  exam- 
ination be  held  at  the  close  of  the  full  course  of  reading."  It  passed 
by  a  imanimous  vote. 

Certificates  of  progress — the  form  whereof  to  6e  determined  by  the 
Chairman  and  Corresponding  Secretary— will  be  granted  for  the  sev- 
eral years'  reading;  and  the  evidence  of  this  reading  shall  be  the  writ- 
ten statement  of  the  county  corresponding  member.  Each  member 
upon  receiving  a  certificate  shall  pay  a  fee  of  twenty-five  cents. 

In  order  to  clear  the  way  for  the  election,  by  the  State  Association, 

m 

of  two  members  annually,  the  Board  settled  by  lot  their  respective 
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terms  of  office  ;  that  is,  who  are  members  for  one  year,  for  two,  for 
three,  and  for  four  respectively. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Board  to  keep  the  four  divisions  of  the 
reading  course  distinct.  They  are  these,  with  the  books  under  each, 
either  required  or  recommended : 

I. — PEDAGOGY. 

1.  Hailman's  History  of  Pedagogy. 

2.  Krusi's  Pestalozzi. 

3.  Quick's  Educational  Reformers. 

4.  Currie's  Common  School. 

5.  Calderwood's  On  Teaching. 

II. — ENGLISH    LITERATURE. 

1.  Longfellow. 

2.  Whittier. 

3.  Lowell. 

4.  Shakspere's  Julius  Caesar. 

5.  Irving's  Sketch-Book. 

III. — NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

1.  Brown's  Physiology. 

2.  Science  Primer  of  Physiology. 

IV. — AMERICAN   HISTORY. 

Discovery,  Setdement,  Colonial  Period,  Revolution,  Constitutional 
Period  to  181 5.  Under  this  head,  the  authors  recommended  are 
Irving*  Bancroft,  Parkman,  Higginson,  Prescott. 

The  Board  ask,  most  respectfully  and  earnestly,  for  the  cordial  co- 
operation in  this  work,  of  their  professional  brethren  throughout  the 
State.  Very  Truly, 

J.  J.  BURNS, 

Rec.  Sec. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

Q.  1,  p.  27. — No.  For  the  seventh  time  in  our  history  as  a  nation, 
we  have  no  Vice  President.  Three  have  died  within  their  term  of  of- 
fice, and  four  have  succeeded  to  the  Presidency. 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  O.  W.  H.  Rowlen. 

No.  Senator  George  F.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont,  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  on  the  resignation  of  Senator  David  Davis,  of  Illin- 
ois, who  held  the  office  up  to  the  date  of  his  retirement,  in  March, 
1883.  In  case  of  President  Arthur's  death,  the  presiding  officer  of 
the  Senate  (or,  in  case  of  vacancy  in  that  office,  the  Speaker  of  the 
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House),  would  act  as  President  until  a  new  election  could  be  had. 
It  should  be  observed  here,  that  Senator  Edmunds,  though  acting 
President  of  the  Senate,  is  not  the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
as  many  seem  to  think.  The  office  of  Vice-President  is  an  ''office  of 
trust  and  profit  under  the  United  States  government,"  which  no  sen- 
ator can  hold,  according  to  the  Constitution.  Nor  could  he  hold  it  by 
resigning  his  senatorial  office,  for  by  so  doing  he  would  forfeit  his  place 
as  President  of  the  Senate,  pro  tern.  He  holds  this  office  by  the  will 
of  the  Senate  only,  and  any  change  in  the  party  majority  may  remove 
him.  And,  should  President  Arthur  die,  Senator  Edmunds  would  not 
be  the  Constitutional  President  of  the  United  States,  but  acting  Presi- 
dent only,  until  such  time  as  a  new  election  could  be  held.  More- 
over, he  would  stiill  retain  his  office  as  Senator  from  Vermont,  and 
When  a  new  president  was  elected,  would  return  to  the  Senate. 

W.  I.  Brenizer. 

Q.  3,  p.  27. — ^The  Governor,  Secretary  and  Judges  of  a  Territory 
are  appointed  by  the  President  \  those  of  a  State  are  usually  elected  by 
the  people.  In  Congress,  Representatives  from  Territories  may  debate 
but  cannot  vote  \  those  from  the  States  may  debate  and  vote.  Con- 
gress passes  general  laws  for  the  government  of  the  Territories,  and 
local  laws  are  made  by  the  Territorial  Legislature.  W.  H.  R. 

Q.  4,  p.  27. — An  Encyclopedia;  books  of  reference  ;  works  on  his- 
tory, biography,  travels,  explorations,  etc.  W.  H.  R. 

Q.  6,  p.  28. — More  than  one-half  of  the  earth's  surface  is  illuminated 
at  one  time.  If  we  include  dawn  and  twilight,  much  more  than  one- 
half  is  illuminated.  The  width  of  the  sun's  disk,  and  refraction,  both 
operate  to  cause  it  W.  H.  R. 

Since  the  shadow  of  the  earth  is  a  cone,  the  sun  must  illuminate 
somewhat  mare  than  one-half  the  earth's  surface  at  the  same  time.  The 
extent  of  surface  illuminated  varies,  being  greatest  when  the  snn  is  in 
perihelion,  and  least  when  in  aphelion.  The  mean  surface  illuminated 
is  found  by  mathematical  calculation  to  be  .  5023  of  the  whole  surface. 

Mt.  Union  College.  J.  A.  B. 

Q.  7,  p.  28. — The  words  noun^  verh^  adverb^  are  in  apposition  with 
function.  E.  S.  L. 

To  the  same  effect,  W.  H.  R, 

Q.  8,  p.  28. — The  object  becomes  the  subject.  R.  Story. 

The  meaning  of  the  sentence  quoted  is  certainly  not  what  the  que- 
rist implies.  W.  H.  R. 

Nominative.     See  Harvey's  Grammar,  revised  edition,  p.  198,  Rem. 
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4.  See  also  Whitney's  Grammar,  p.  175.  He  calls  it  an  objective  or 
factitive  predicate.  In  the  passive  voice  it  is  not  the  object  of  the  verb, 
but  predicate.  E.  S.  L. 

Q.  9,  p.  28. — He  looked  as  [he  would  look]  if  he  had  been  hurt. 
"Looked,"  verb,  reg.  copulative,  ind.  past,  3d  sing.  "As"  is  a  con- 
junctive adverb.  "If,"  is  a  conjunction.  "Had  been  hurt,"  verb, 
irreg.  trans,  pass.  ind.  W.  H.  R. 

"As  if"  is  a  subordinate  conjunction ;  "as  if  he  had  been  hurt"  is 
an  adverbial  element,  modifying  looked,  R.  Story. 

Q.  10,  p.  28. — I  do  not  think  the  sentence  is  strictly  correct,  the 
*Vr  not^  being  superfluous.  W.  H.  R. 

Q,  II,  p.  28. — The  author  of  the  lines  is  Thomas  Campbell,  and 
the  poem  from  which  they  are  taken  is  "The  Last  Man." 

Kate  C. 

The  poem  from  which  these  lines  are  taken,  "The  Last  Man,"  is 
contained  in  the  first  edition  of  McGuffey's  Fifth  Reader,  published 
nearly  forty  years  ago,  page  474.  N.  Collins. 

Doylestown,  O. 

Q.  16,  p.  28. — Let  X  and^*  be  the  distances  from  one  corner  of  the 
floor  opposite  the  end  of  the  board  to  the  adjacent  corners  of  the 

board;  then  we  shall  plainly  have  ;c*-|-y=i (i),  and  x  :  y 

\\\^—y  :  12—^,  or  \2X'—x^±=^\(iy—f,  .  .  .  (2).  From  (i),  _y= 
\/\ — x^  ....  (3).  Substituting  in  (2),  freeing  the  resulting  equa- 
tion from  radicals,  and  reducing,  x^ — i2jr*-f-99:x:'-|-6jc=63.75, 
whence  a:=  . 809 i 9 i + .  From  (3) ,  j/=  .587546 — .  For  the  length  of 
board  required,  we  have  |/(i2 — xY-\-{\(i—yfr=i  19.0466+  feet. 

Ohio  University,  Athens,  O.  William  Hoover. 

Let  I  foot,  the  width  of  the  board,  equal  the  diagonal  of  a  rect- 
angle ;  and  the  distance  from  the  corners  of  the  board  to  the  nearest 
corner  of  the  room  equal  the  sides  of  the  same  rectangle,  which  are  as 
3to  4.  Then  3^-|-4'^=:25;  25  :  3*': :  i  ft.  :  .36  ft. ;  |/."36=.6  ft.,  short  side 
of  rectangle.  25  :  4^:  Ii  ft.  :  .64  ft.;  i/.64=.8  ft.,  long  side  of  rect- 
angle. 16  ft. — .6ft=i5.4ft. ;  15.4^=237.16;  12ft. — .8ft.=ii.2  ft.  ; 
II. 2^=i25.44,+237. 16=362.6;  1/362.6=119.042  ft+.,  length  of 
board.  W.  I.  Brenizer. 

Q.  17,  p.  28. — Let  X  =  the  price  of  each  in  one  lot,  and  jk:+20  the 

price  of  each  in  the  other  lot. 

1 200  1 200 

Then,  —  ;=5  the  number  of  turkeys  in  the  first  lot,  and = 

X  a:+2o 

the  number  of  turkeys  in  the  second  Ipt,     We  I^ave  the  equation, 
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1200       1 200 

— ^  -^ =  50,  from  which  we  find  there  were  30  turkeys  in  the 

X         x-^-zo 

first  lot  and  20  in  the  second.  W.  M.  G. 

Q.  i8y  p.  29. — The  rule  is  not  correct  It  gives  an  arithmetical 
mean^  when  the  geometrical  mean  is  required.  R.  Story. 

Q.  19,  p,  29. — This  problem,  and  all  similar  problems,  may  be 
solved  by  reducing  the  fractions  given  to  a  common  denominator,  and 
dividing  the  number  of  hours  from  noon  till  midnight  into  two  parts 
proportional  to  numerators  of  the  reduced  fractions. 

The  problems  spoken  of  at  the  Summit  County  institute  are  entirely 
different  from  the  one  given  in  the  query,  and  much  more  difficult. 
The  writer,  at  the  institute,  referred  to  problems  like  the  following  : 

At  what  time  after  3  o'clock  is  the  minute  hand  midway  between  the 
hour  hand  and  the  figure  5  ? 

At  what  time  after  5  o'clock  is  the  hour  hand  midway  between  the 
minute  hand  and  the  figure  7  ? 

At  what  time  after  6  o'clock  is  the  minute  hand  as  far  from  the 
figure  3,  as  the  hour  hand  is  from  the  figure  8  ? 

All  of  the  above  problems  and  all  similar  ones  may  be  solved  by  ex- 
ceedingly simple  processes,  by  the  aid  of  a  representation  of  the  clock 
dial  with  the  hands  put  into  a  certain  position.  It  being  impossible  to 
give  intelligible  solutions  without  this  representation  of  the  clock  dial, 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  giving  the  solutions.  I 
hope  at  some  future  time  to  meet  ''Country  Teacher"  and  others  who 
may  have  wished  the  solutions  at  the  institute,  when  we  may  have 
time  to  examine  the  simplicity  of  this  little  key.  J.  C.  H. 

Q.  20,  p.  29. — Rhode  Island  is  composed  of  two  original  colonies, 
and  each  one  retains  its  former  capital,  forming  a  joint  capital.  The 
Legislature  meets  twice  a  year,  in  May  and  January.        W.  H.  R. 

Q.  21,  p.  29. — An  adverbial  element,  if  either.  W.  H.  R. 

''In  mother  goose"  is  an  adverbial  element,  and  modifies  some  verb 
not  expressed.     The  sentence  is  elliptical.  R.  Story. 

Q.  22  and  23,  p.  41. — I  note  the  following  questions  in  your  Janu- 
ary issue:  (22.)  To  what  extent  should  teachers  be  required  to 
adopt  the  superintendent's  methods  of  discipline  and  instruction  ? 
Should  a  teacher  resort  to  the  use  of  the  rod,  against  his  own  judg- 
ment, because  the  superintendent  requires  it  ? 

(23.)  Is  it  carrying  "system"  too  far  to  make  the  recitations  in  pri- 
mary and  higher  grades  of  same  length,  by  ringing  a  gong  at  stated 
times,  and  requiring  classes  in  all  ^ades  to  be  changed  at  thes^  tiipe§ 
4nd  these  only  ? 
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(22.)  In  answer  to  the  first  of  the  above  questions,  permit  me  to 
say  that,  in  my  opinion,  a  superintendent  should  prescribe  methods 
of  discipline  and  instruction  in  a  general  way  only.  Superintendents 
make  a  mistake  when  they  attempt  to  enforce  their  own  methods  to 
the  minutest  particulars,  as  too  many  of  them  do.  Room  and  verge 
enough  should  always  be  allowed  to  teachers  for  the  exercise  of  their 
own  individuality.  If  they  cannot  discipline  and  instruct  a  school  with 
such  freedom,  it  is  certain  they  never  can  without  it.  Under  minutely 
prescribed  methods  they  become  machine  teachers,  and  may  achieve  a 
certain  apparent  success,  but  no  results  of  lasting  value.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  the  superintendeni^pifice  to  consider,  in  a  broad  and  gen> 
erous  way,  the  ends  had  in  view  in  the  system  of  schools  of  which  he  is 
the  head,  and  to  direct  all  the  forces  he  controls  to  the  attainment  of 
these  ends.  To  do  this,  he  must  enforce  such  general  rules  as  lo  meth- 
ods and  discipline  as  shall  be  necessary  to  the  harmonious  working  to- 
gether of  every  department  of  the  schools,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest.  This  would  obviously  be  impossible,  if  every  teacher,  skilled 
or  unskilled,  were  permitted  to  manage  his  school  according  to  his 
own  undirected  notions,  and  without  reference  to  what  might  be  doing 
by  other  teachers  in  the  same  system  of  schools. 

In  answer  to  the  second  of  the  questions  in  the  above  paragraph,  no 
superintendent,  in  my  opinion,  should  require  a  teacher  to  use  the  rod 
in  opposition  to  his  own  judgment ;  and  if  a  superintendent  should  be 
so  unwise  as  to  do  so,  then  it  would  not  only  be  the  right,  but  the  duty, 
of  the  teacher  to  disobey. 

(23.)  I  have  no  hesitation  in  answering  this  question  in  the  affirm- 
ative. Every  teacher  should  have  a  program,  but  it  should  not  be  in- 
flexible. The  teacher  cannot  always  foresee,  in  assigning  a  lesson, 
the  exact  time  that  may  be  profitably  spent  in  its  recitation ;  it  may 
take  a  little  longer,  or  a  little  shorter  time,  than  was  expected.  If  the 
former,  there  is  no  imperative  reason  why  it  should  be  terminated  by 
an  inexorable  gong ;  if  the  latter,  the  scrap  of  time  left  may  be  given  to 
matters  of  knowledge  or  morals  not  directly  connected  with  the  set  les- 
sons.  And  if  we  had  more  of  these  scraps  of  time  to  be  thus  used,*onr 
schools  would  be  the  better  for  it.  Besides,  it  is  not  a  bad  plan  to 
vary  the  program  from  time  to  time.     * 'Variety  means  life,  monotony 

means  death."  And  it  is  sad  to  know  that  in  some  of  our  great  sys- 
tems of  schools  there  is  more  monotony  than  variety.  Of  course  this 
variety  should  not  be  a  desultory,  but  a  systematized  variety.  It  is  too 
frequently  the  case  that  teachers  are  ridden  to  death  by  this  ''old  man 
of  the  sea,"  whose  name  is  program ;  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  too  many 
of  them  are  unwilling  to  be  rid  of  the  unprofitable  burden.        J.  H. 

Dayton,  O. 
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Q.  24,  p.  41. — tn  preparing  a  place  for  black-board,  have  recess  in 
wall  three  inches  deep,  in  which  place  box  of  common  inch-thick  lum- 
ber, leaving  an  air  chamber  of  one  inch  behind  and  above  the  box, 
also  being  careful  that  the  box  is  not  tightly  wedged  at  the  ends,  thus 
giving  the  walls  of  the  building  a  chance  to  settle  and  to  expand  by 
frost  without  affecting  the  board.  Then  fill  the  remaining  one  inch 
with  the  following  composition :  Two  parts  of  clear,  sharp,  coarse 
sand,  and  one  part  Portland  cement,  being  careful  not  to  use  too  much 
water  in  mixing:  To  produce  a  smooth  finish  use  plaster  paris  in  a 
skim  coat.  Dampen  the  surface  of  the  cement  three  times  a  day  for 
three  days  after  it  is  first  put  on ;  then  twice  a  day  for  four  days ;  then 
once  a  day  for  three  or  four  days ;  then  allow  it  to  stand  for  two  weeks 
before  the  plaster  paris  is  applied.  By  this  time  you  will  have  what  is 
called  patent  stone,  such  as  is  used  in  pavements  and  for  building 
purposes.  E>.  J.  Andrew. 

Xenia,  O. 

Numerous  other  answers  have  been  received,  some  of  them  too  late 
for  this  issue. 

QUERIES. 

1.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  system 
adopted  in  some  of  the  old  countries,  by  which  the  teacher  accompa- 
nies his  class  up  through  all  the  grades  ?  Q. 

2.  Are  the  following  expressions  good  English:  "Add together," 
"most  perfect,"  "two-storied  house,"  "pretty  nearly,"  "now  then?" 

Q. 

3.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  term  "New  Education,"  and  what 
does  it  connote  ?  G.  S. 

4.  To  what  extent,  and  with  what  success,  have  ladies  served  as 
school  superintendents  in  this  country?  R. 

5.  What  is  good  order  in  school  ?     How  is  it  best  secured  ? 

G.  B. 

6.  What  reasons  can  be  given  for  the  elliptical  form  of  the  earth's 
orbit?  R.  E.  D. 

7.  What  is  the  difference  between  .}4  and  .03^  ?      M.  L.  C,  F. 
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"DEFECTS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM." 

Such  is  the  title  of  an  article  bj'  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage,  in  the  February  number 
of  the  North  American  Review.  The  public  school  system  has  defects.  So 
has  everything  else  in  human  society.  Our  whole  social  fabric  is  full  of  de- 
fects, and  there  are  defects  in  the  best  individual  character.  There  are  alarm* 
in^  defects  in  our  government,  though  it  is  the  best  government  on  earth;  and 
there  are  grave  defects  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  though  the  power  of  the  God- 
head, for  many  centuries,  has  been  put  forth  for  its  purification  aiid  deliver- 
ance. 

When  a  writer  says  broadly  that  there  are  defects  in  our  system  of  public 
.schools,  there  is  no  chance  for  dissent :  it  must  be  admitted.  It  is  only  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  diagnosis  he  makes,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  remedy  he  pre- 
scribes which  can  be  gainsaid.  We  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  disturbed 
when  the  press,  the  pulpit,  or  the  platform  puts  on  its  spectacles  and  begins  to 
feel  the  pulse  and  examine  the  tongue  of  the  public  schools.  The  only  per- 
plexing thing  is  to  know  whose  medicine  to  take.  In  most  cases,  it  is  undoubt- 
edly best  to  throw  all  physic  to  the  dogs. 

The  criticisms  which  Mr.  Savage  makes  may  be  summed  up  under  three 
heads: 

I.  The  public  school  system  does  not  give  the  great  majority  of  youth  the 
best  instruction  and  training  for  the  real  life  which  they  must  lead. 

II.  The  system  trains  large  numbers  into  a  positive  distaste  for  what  must 
be  their  real  life-work. 

III.  The  education  of  the  majority  suffers,  being  practically  sacrificed  to  the 
higher  education  of  the  few. 

Of  course  there  is  nothing  new  in  all  this.  The  same  charges  here  made 
have  been  often  made  and  often  answered.  But  the  writer  of  the  article  re- 
peats them  with  the  zest  of  an  original  discoverer. 

Under  the  first  indictment  are  several  counts.  1.  The  schools,  through 
lack  of  industrial  training,  fail  to  give  their  pupils  the  power  to  earn  an  honest 
living.  The  hand  should  be  trained  for  work  as  well  as  the  brain  for  thinking. 
Inasmuch  as  a  majority  of  the  children  must  be  hand-workers  in  some  depart- 
ment of  life,  the  common  interest  and  the  common  right  demand  that  industri- 
al education  should  be  an  integral  and  essential  part  of  our  common  school 
system. 

We  admit  the  need  of  industrial  training,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  com- 
mon schools  must  be  converted  into  mechanics'  shops  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
this  training.  The  schools  are  but  a  part  of  our  educational  machinery.  A 
man^s  education  goes  on  through  a  life-time,  and  there  are  many  things  to 
learn  which  the  schools  cannot  teach.  The  place  to  learn  a  trade  is  in  a  shop 
vfaere  the  trade  is  carried  on.  It  may  be  found  wise  to  so  modify  the  courses  of 
titudy  and  the  time-tables  of  the  schools  as  to  permit  boys,  who  are  old  enough, 
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to  spend  a  part  of  each  day  in  handicraft,  and  twirls,  in  home  duties;  but  we 
have  not  great  faith  in  industrial  training  aa  apart  of  a  common  school  system. 
The  argument  drawn  from  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  children  must  be 
hand-workers  is  a  specious  one.  That  the  girls  now  in  the  schools  are  to  be  the 
mothers  of  the  next  generation  does  not  seem  to  imply  that  they  should  re- 
ceive, in  the  common  schools,  special  instruction  and  training  in  the  very  im- 
portant duties  of  motherhood.  There  is  a  limit  somewhere  to  the  sphere  of  the 
public  school. 

2.  The  training  which  the  schools  give  in  what  are  confessed  to  be  the  sim- 
ple fundamentals,  is  defectivei#  "Few  are  good  penmen  ;  few  can  read  well  ; 
few  can  write  a  good  letter,  in  good  English,  correctly  spelled  ;  few  learn  the 
first  principles  of  business,  orard  capable  of  keeping  accounts." 

There  is  no  absolute  standard  of  excellence  in  these  arts.  None  can  be  so  pro- 
ficient in  the  branches  named  that  he,  or  some  one  else,  might  not  make  higher 
attainment.  And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  time  is  an  element  in  all  sound 
education.  We  acquire  gradually.  The  child  cannot  attain  the  proficiency  of 
the  man  at  once.  He  must  grow  up  to  it.  Many  of  our  critics  very  unreason- 
ably demand  that  boys  and  girls  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  shall  exhibit 
the  proficiency  which  properly  comes  only  with  maturity  and  long  practice. 
To  read  and  write  well,  in  any  high  sense,  are  attainments  which  comparatively 
few  persons  ever  make.  But  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  public 
schools  now  produce  better  average  results  in  "the  simple  fundamentals"  than 
any  other  agency  hitherto  tried.  We  do  not  know  any  other  agency  which  has 
done  or  can  do  for  the  masses  of  the  people  what  the  public  schools  are  now  do- 
ing in  the  way  of  instruction  and  training  in  "the  simple  fundamentals.'' 

\^,  The  schools  neglect  the  training  of  the  moral  nature,  though  on  this  much 
more  than  on  intellectual  culture  does  the  welfare  of  the  state  depend.  "Many, 
instead  of  being  educated  into  honesty,  have  only  learned  to  be  sharper  vil- 
lains. Instead  of  being  educated  into  good  citizenship,  many  of  them  are  as 
blind  partisans  as  are  the  ignorant:  they  take  the  worser  side  of  public  ques- 
tions :  they  buy  others'  votes  and  sell  their  own." 

This  is  too  broad  a  question  for  us  to  enter  upon  here.  It  deserves  calm  and 
careful  consideration.  We  do  not  believe  the  public  schools  are  wholly  respon. 
sible  for  the  tide  of  dishonesty,  profligacy,  and  crime  which  is  sweeping  over 
us ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  believe  the  schools  are  doing  much  to  resist  and  tarn 
back  the  tide.  Yet  we  confess  to  a  deep  concern  about  the  matter.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  we  as  a  people  have  been  deluding  ourselves  by  the  belief  that  uni- 
versal education  is  the  salt  that  will  preserve  us.  The  cultivation  of  the  intellect 
will  not  renovate  society.  There  is  greater  security  in  uprightness  than  in  in- 
telligence. If  the  schools  can  be  made  a  more  efficient  agency  than  they  now 
are  in  the  work  of  making  us  an  upright,  a  virtuous  people,  let  the  reform  begin 
at  once.     Who  will  show  us  the  way  ? 

We  cannot  now  notice  the  second  and  third  charges  upon  which  Mr.  Savage 
arraigns  the  public  school  system,  but  may  do  so  hereafter.  We  hope  the  crit- 
ics will  keep  at  work.  For  our  part,  we  want  the  weak  places  in  our  school  sys- 
tem clearly  pointed  out,  that  they  may  be  strengthened  as  much  as  possible. 

It  was  our  purpose  to  give,  in  this  number,  extracts  from  two  of  the  papers 
read  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Teachers'  Association,  but  want  of 
space  forbids. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  TOPICS  FOR  READING  CIRCLES. 

BASEDOW    AND   THE   PHILANTHROPIN. — <JU1CK,    VI. 

1.  When  and  where  did  Basedow  live  ? 

2.  His  parentage  and  early  life. 

H.  For  what  profession  was  he  educated  ?    Why  did  he  not  enter  it  ? 

4.  His  earlier  writings ; — their  aim.     Opposition  excited. 

5.  State  of  education  in  his  day.     Kant's  opinion. 

6.  Attention  and  effort  turned  to  the  field  of  education. 

7.  Writings  on  the  subject  of  Education.     His  Elemeniarbuch. 

8.  His  personal  appearance  and  habits.     (Goethe's  description. 

9.  His  theory  of  education.    What  and  how  to  teach  children. 

10.  The  Philanthropin. — What  was  it?  For  what  purpose  and  by  what 
means  established? 

U.  Thecourse  of  instruction  in  the  Philanthropin. 

12.  The  foundation  principle  or  key-note  of  Basedow's  system. 

13.  Plan  of  religious  instruction. — Its  weakness. 

14.  Account  of  a  visit  to  the  Philanthropin. 

15.  Quick's  opinion  of  the  Philanthropin  experiment. 

16.  Kant's  opinion. 

17.  Measure  of  success  attained. 

l^.    What  benefits  accrued  to  the  cause  of  education  ? 

Basedow  had,  for  a  time,  strong  skeptical  tendencies.  Later  in  life,  a-  more 
profound  study  of  the  Bible  brought  him  back  to  the  Christian  faith.  Of  his 
experiment  at  Dessau,  one  writer  says,  "He  had  few  scholars,  and  his  success 
by  no  means  answered  his  hopes.  Nevertheless,  so  well  had  his  ideas  been  re- 
ceived that  similar  institutions  sprang  up  all  over  the  land,  and  the  most  prom- 
inent writers  and  thinkers  openly  advocated  the  plan.  Had  Basedow  been  a 
nan  of  ordinary  tact,  his  success  would  have  been  complete  But  his  temper 
was  intractable,  and  his  management  was  one  long  quarrel  with  his  colleagues.'' 
In  this  respect,  not  wholly  unlike  some  of  the  educational  reformers  of  the 
present  time. 

His  want  of  success  was  certainly  not  the  result  of  any  undue  modesty  in 
speaking  the  praises  of  himself  or  the  enterprise  in  which  he  was  engaged.  In 
the  "Archives"  a  periodical  which  he  published,  he  loudly  proclaimed  the 
l^ospel  of  the  "new  education"  to  "all  guardians  of  humanity,  and  to  fathers 
and  mothers  who  may  have  children  to  send  to  the  Dessau  Philanthropin." 
The  f611owing  is  one  of  his  manifestoes,  issued  a  little  more  than  a  Huudied  years 
ago.     Some  of  our  readers  may  remember  to  have  seen  its  like. 

*'0f  memorizing,  there  will  be  little  with  us.  The  students  will  not  be  forced 
10  learn  even  by  advice.  Yet  we  promise,  by  the  excellence  of  our  method,  and 
by  means  of  the  agreement  of  it  with  the  whole  of  the  philanthropist  education 
and  method  of  living,  at  least  twice  as  much  progress  in  study  as  is  usual  in 
the  best  schools,  boarding  institutions,  or  g^^mnasiums.  And  especiall3'  we 
promise  great  development  of  the  understanding,  by  the  practice  of  a  truly  phil- 
(Mophical  art  of  thinking. 

The  results  which  have  been  already  shown  prove  that  what  we  promise  is 
true.  In  the  telling,  and  when  their  means  are  not  seen,  they  are  incredible. 
Ererythinic  is  so  pleasant  with  us  that  no  one  wishes  to  be  at  home  agaim.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  there  is  need  of  punishment  but  few  times  a  year.  The  pu- 
pili)e«n»  witl^P^tsittipg  tpo  m^ch,  fkjfid  wqre  out0i4e  ih^nin  school  hours.    Of 
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our  method  we  can  Ray  (and  God  knows  it  is  with  fairness  and  reflection),  as 
follows:  When  we  have  all  our  apparatus  and  arrangements  all  completed,  a 
boy  of  twelve  years  old  who  shall  be  sent  to  us,  with  his  manners,  not  too  far 
destroyed,  and  of  moderate  capacity,  if  he  knows  only  how  to  read  and  write, 
will  become  with  us,  without  constraint  or  discomfort,  in  four  years,  well  fitted 
to  study  for  either  of  the  higher  faculties  in  a  university.  For,  whatever  is  val- 
uable tor  all  students  in  the  philosophical  faculty,  he  will  have  studied  with  us 
so  thoroughly  that,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  higher  grade,  he  will  need  only  him- 
self and  his  books.  From  this  measure  of  our  institution  all  other  thingf?  in 
relation  to  it  can  be  judged. 

One  language  requires,  with  us,  unless  it  is  to  be  brought  by  grammatical 
exercises  to  the  natural  degree  of  accuracy,  six  months,  in  order  for  the  student 
to  understand  whatever  he  reads  or  hears  m  it,  as  if  it  was  his  mother-tongue  ; 
and  to  speak  and  write  it,  little  by  little,  after  rules,  \y^  himself.  After  this  we 
require  six  months  more  of  grammatical  exercises,  to  make  a  Latin  or  French 
scholar,  so  complete,  or  so  little  lacking  of  it,  as  it  is  not  possible  for  him  to  be 
from  the  ordinary  school,  without  uncommon  good  fortune,  genius  and  applica- 
tion. 

We  promise,  under  the  penalty  of  contumely,  that  there  will  be  in  the  Phi- 
lanthropin  so  much  worth  seeing,  hearing,  investigating  and  considering,  by  the 
intelligent  guardians  of  humanity,  in  regard  to  schools,  that  it  will  be  worth 
their  while  for  Pome  of  them  to  be  sent  to  us,  by  the  order  of  the  German  Diet, 
from  Copenhagen,  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  most  distant  places." 

Further  on  he  takes  great  praise  to  himself  for  having  discovered  a  way  of 
making  the  work  of  learning  "three  times  as  short  and  three  times  as  easy  as 
it  usually  is."  We  think  these  extracts  will  aid  readers  in  forming  a  just  esti- 
mate of  Basedow  as  an  educational  reformer. 


THE  STAR  OF  BETHLEHEM. 

It  is  predicted  by  astronomers  that  the  "Star  of  Bethlehem,"  which  appeared 
to  the  wise  men  of  the  East  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  is  soon  to  appear  again.  The 
prediction  is  based  on  a  theory  that  a  certain  star  in  the  constellation  Cassiopoea 
discovered  in  1572  by  the  Dutch  astronomer  Tycho  Brahe,  is  the  same  which 
the  wise  men  saw.  The  Scientijic  American  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that,  unless  astronomical  calculations  are  at  fault,  this  long-looked-for  star, 
having  nearly  completed  its  course,  will  flash  forth  from  the  sky  depths  l)efore 
the  end  of  the  year  1885.  It  is  a  "variable"  with  a  period  of  something  over 
300  years.  When  first  seen  in  1572  it  is  said  to  have  been  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, and  "increased  rapidly  in  brilliancy,  outshining  Sirius,  and  soon  equaling 
Venus,  and  was  easily  detected  at  noon-day  by  good  observers.  The  color  of 
the  great  star  was  at  first  of  a  dazzling  white,  then  it  changed  to  yellow,  and 
finally  became  red.  It  shone  brightly  for  nearly  a  month,  then  gradually 
faded,  and  in  sixteen  months  disappeared  from  view." 


IT  WILL  DO  IT. 

The  New  Holland  News  gives  the  following  pertinent  advice  to  those  desi- 
rous of  preventing  the  success  of  their  schools.  The  editor  of  the  News  must 
have  been  a  schoolmaster  at  some  time  in  his  life.  If  the  advice  is  well  fol- 
lowed it  will  surely  produce  the  result  here  indicated  : 

"In  every  community  there  are  some  persons  who  consider  it  their  bounden 
duty  to  offer  gratiiitont«  criticiBms  upon  the  public  schools.     We  have  heard 
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DO  criticisms  this  year.  Yet  to  assist  such  of  oar  readers  as  desire  to  discoar- 
Bge  our  teachers  and  to  hinder  the  rapid  advancement  of  our  schools,  the  Ntwt 
offers  the  following  advice :  Never  visit  the  schools,  nor  talk  with  the  teach- 
ers. Don't  so  much  as  let  the  teachers  know  that  you  ever  think  about  their 
work.  Find  all  the  fault  you  can,  and  lose  no  opportunity^  to  tell  ^our  neigh- 
bors every  little  story  you  may  hear  from  some  lazy  or  vicious  pupil.  Believe 
the  pupil's  side  of  the  story  every  time  in  preference  to  the  teacher's.  TeCich- 
ers  are  not  supposed  to  know  any  thing  about  how  a  school  ought  to  be  con- 
ducted. Above  all,  charge  the  teachers  with  partiality  and  neglect  of  duty. 
Say  also  that  teaching  is  easy  work,  and  that  teachers  are  overpaid.  Always 
criticise  the  work  of  the  schools  in  the  presence  of  the  pupils.  No  matter  how 
much  energy  the  teachers  may  have,  or  how  much  fidelity,  or  how  ceaseless 
they  may  be  in  their  efforts  to  advance  their  pupils,  never  say  anything  about 
it.  These  few  directions  faithfully  followed  will  generally  succeed  in  ninder- 
ing  the  success  of  our  schools — if  that  is  what  you  seek  to  do." 


MY  STUDY-TABLE. 

As  Irving's  Columbus  is  in  our  regular  reading  course  for  this  year,  fresh 
interest  is  taken  in  Irving  as  one  of  the  earliest  and  brightest  lights  in  Amer< 
ican  Literature.  In  the  study  of  such  a  work  as  that  just  named,  three  things 
crave  attention:  the  historic  facts  with  their  causes  and  results;  the  author's 
style ;  the  English  language. 

This  would  be  a  good  time  for  a  general  reading  of  Irving.  His  works  are 
sold  for  a  song,  the  copy-right  having  expired.  Before  me,  on  the  table, 
lies  a  twenty-cent  Knickerbocker's  New  York,  over  which  my  boy  has  been 
laughing  for  a  fortnight.  If  there  is  a  better  sustained  piece  of  humor  in  the 
language,  what  is  the  author's  name  ? 

Any  one  who  desires  to  read  a  well-written,  critical  examination  of  the  claims 
of  Columbus  to  the  proud  title  of  discoverer  of  the  new  world,  can  find  it  in  a 
series  of  two  papers,  published  in  Harper's  Monthly,  February  and  March,  1871. 

My  copy  of  John  Esten  (yooke's  Virginia,  a  History  of  the  People,  is  being 
traversed  by  two  or  three  book-marks.  It  is  a  delightful  narrative ;  fresh  as 
the  last  magazine,  setting  the  old  Cavaliers  in  a  clear  light,  and  showing  that 
the  eggs  upon  which  the  American  eagle  afterwards  set  were  not  all  laid  at 
Plymouth. 

For  one  thing  else  I  thank  the  author  of  Virginia.  He  has,  for  me,  placed 
Pocahontas  back  upon  her  pedestal,  from  which  she  had  been  thrown  into  the 
dust  by  certain  writers  who,  crow-bar  in  hand,  go  prying  among  the  statues  in 
oar  historic  gallery. 

'*Xo  man  can  gather  cherries  in  Kent  at  the  season  of  Christmas," 
So  Miles  Standish  lold  Priscilla  just  after  the  wedding.  {Miles  Standish*3 
(huriskipf  line  973.)  The  meaning  of  the  metaphor  is  at  hand.  Its  source 
appeared  to  me  while  reading  Capt.  John  Smith's  "Historie."  Speaking  of 
Virginia,  he  says  that  fish  of  divers  kinds  abound,  "Observing  but  their  season. 
Bat  if  a  man  will  go  at  Christmas  to  gather  cherries  in  Kent,  he  may  be  de- 
ceived, though  there  be  plenty  in  summer."  J.  J.  B. 


The  Schoolmaster,  of  Chicago,  copies,  with  approval,  the  editorial  in  our  last 
issue  on  ''Smoking  Teachers,"  and  says: — "We  maintain  that  a  teacher  who 
lets  himself  be  known  as  a  smo)ver  does  a  grave  injustice  to  himself,  to  ihe 
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patrons  and  tax-payers  who  maintain  him,  and  more  than  all  to  the  yoath  with 
whom  he  mingles.  It  may  seem  puritanical,  but  we  are  free  to  admit  that,  if 
we  were  a  school  trustee,  it  would  require  a  very  grave  and  unusual  set  of  cir- 
cumstances to  induce  us  to  vote  to  employ  a  smoking  teacher." 


In  the  account  we  gave  in  our.  last  issue,  of  a  visit  to  the  Cleveland  schools, 
we  mentioned  an  excellent  lesson  in  primary  reading  which  we  heard  in  the 
Outhwaite  school,  and  gave  "Miss  Cowley"  as  the  name  of  the  teacher.  We 
have  since  learned  that  our  memory  was  slightly  at  fault.  The  teacher  was 
Mi«s  Jennie  Bowley ;  and  we  take  occasion  to  say  again  that  the  lesson  we  heard 
was  an  exhibition  of  very  skillful  teaching. 


It  needs  to  be  said  again  and  again,  that  they  are  not  the  best  teachers,  who 
do  most  for  their  pupils.  They  are  the  best  who  have  m))st  skill  and  power  in 
stimulating,  encouraging,  and  directing  pupils  in  the  exercise  of  their  own 
powers.    The  highest  type  of  teaching  is  that  which  makes  pupils  self-helpful. 


The  following  receipt,  coming  in  blank  with  a  subscription  to  the  Monthly 
from  the  Department  of  Instruction  at  Quebec,  may  interest  some  of  our  read- 
ers, as  indicating  somewhat  Her  Majesty's  way  of  doing  business: 
No 

Received  from  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  represented  by  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Province^  by  the  hands  ofO,  F.  Campeau,  the  sum  of  one  ^^^  dollars, 
being  for  a  copy  of  the  Educational  Monthly, /or  1884,  sent  to  the  Depart- 
ment OF  Public  Instruction,  Quebec,  Canada. 
$1.50. 

Signed  in  Duplicate,  at  Akron.  0.,  the  \Uh  day  of  January,  1884. 
Witness  : 


EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

— Whittier  day  was  appropriately  observed  in  the  schools  of  New  Holland,  O. 

— Medina  County  teachers  are  to  have  a  four  week's  normal  school  next 
summer. 

— The  Akron  Board  of  Education  is  preparing  plans  for  a  new  high  school 
building  to  be  erected  next  summer. 

— Asbury  University,  Indiana,  has  a  new  name.     The  name  has  been  offi- 
cially changed  to  De  Pauw  University. 

^     — The  Nebraska  State  Teachers'  Association  l^old^  its  liext  annual  session 
^t  Lincoln,  March  25th,  26th,  an<i  27tli. 
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^We  see  it  stated  that,  in  literary  and  social  circles  in  and  about  Michigan 
University,  the  titles  "Professor"  and  "Doctor"  have  been  discarded.  Hence- 
forth it  is  to  be  plain  John  Smith.     Sensible. 

— Bowdoin  College,  Maine,  has  been  making  an  experiment  in  college  gov- 
ernment, by  which  the  students  participate  with  the  faculty  in  the  administra- 
tion of  discipline.     It  is  said  that  the  plan  works  well. 

—The  Efutern  Ohio  Teacher,  edited  and  published  at  Cambridge,  0.,  by 
John  McBurriey,  seems  to  be  prosperoas  and  happy.  It  is  published  monthly, 
at  75  cents  a  year.     We  furnish  it  and  the  Monthly  for  $2.00. 

—The  meeting  of, teachers  at  Woodstock,  Champaign  Co.,  on  Saturday,  Jan* 
10,  was  well  attended,  and  the  papers  and  discussions  were  full  of  interest.  The 
next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Milford  Center,  on  the  third  Saturday  of  February. 

— The  Guernsey  County  teachers'  institute  was  held  at  Cambridge  daring 
the  holiday  week,  with  Dr.  Mickleborough  and  Prof.  McBurney  as  instructors. 
The  report  in  the  Guernsey  Times  indicates  an  interesting  and  profitable 
session. 

—The  Portage  County  teacher's  association  held  a  meeting  at  Garrettsville, 

on  Saturday,  Jan.  26.     The  following  is  the  program  : 

Education,  Present  and  Past F.  E.  Graham,  Nelson. 

A  Teacher's  Dilemma J.  £.  Morris,  Garrettsville. 

The  Township  System J.  N.  McCall,  Newton  Falls. 

Discussion  opened  by  Wm.  Thomas. 

—The  Jackson  County  institute  was  held  at  Jackson,  Christmas  week.  Geo. 
W.  Fry,  of  Zaleski,  sends  program  and  brief  report.  T.  C.  Mendenhall,  of 
Colambus,  was  the  principal  instructor,  and  the  program  indicates  an  abun- 
dance of  home  talent.  Our  report  says,  "a  fair  attendance  of  teachers,  and  a 
j^ood  attendance  of  the  town's  people."  Mr.  Mend^nhall's  work  is  highly  com- 
plimented. 

— The  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  in  Indiana  is  taking  definite  shape.  A 
committee  to  plan  the  work  and  conduct  examinations  has  been  selected.  The 
committee  consists  of  J.  J.  Mills,  Indianapolis ;  John  S.  Irwio,  Fort  Wayne ; 
Emma  Mont  McRae,  Marion ;  H.  B.  Hill.  Aurora ;  H.  M.  Skinner,  Indianapo- 
lis ;  John  C.  McPherson,  Richmond ;  Mattie  C.  Dennis,  Bloomingdale ;  G.  P. 
Brown,  Terre  Haute. 

— John  Ogden  writes  from  Washington  that  the  kindergarten  doctrine  and 
practice  are  exciting  some  interest  in  that  city.  A  plan  will  be  reported  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Froebel  Society,  Feb.  13th,  for  organizing  charity 
kindergartens.  And  a  prominent  member  of  the  school  board  has  submitted 
to  that  body  the  question  whether  kindergartens  cannot  be  incorporated  into 
the  regular  system  of  public  schools. 

— The  Greene  County  Teachers'  Association  will  hold  its  next  meeting 
February  9th,  (the  second  Saturday)  in  the  high  school  room,  Xenia,  begin- 
ning at  10  A.  M.  Music  will  be  furnished  by  Miss  Johnson's  school,  5th  year 
grade,  colored,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Collins.  A  model  lesson  in  geog- 
raphy, the  United  States,  by  Miss  Wiljus  and  her  school,  6th  year  grade,  Xenia 
schools.     Declamation,  a  selection  from  Lowell,  Fred.  H.  Jnnkin,  New  Jasper 
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Township,  No.  3.  Some  su^estions  as  to  how  we  can  practice  certain  iheo^ 
ries,  a  paper  by  President  W.  H.  De  Motte,  Xenia  College.  Discussion  of  pa- 
per by  Supt.  McGinnis,  Yellow  Springs.  The  Kindergarten  in  Primary  Work, 
Miss  Gertrude  Frgmmholz,  Xenia  schools.  Intuitive  Methods  of  Instruc- 
tion, Mr.  J.  S.  Van  Piaton,  Cedarville  schools.  Discussion  opened  by  Prof. 
Wm.  Smith,  Spring  Valley.  A  Review  of  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  Lectures  of 
Hailman's  Pedagogy,  Mr.  Jones,  Jamestown.      E.  B.  Cox,  Chair.  Ex.  Com. 

— The  Columbus  papers  contain  an  abstract  of  Supt.  Stevenson's  Annual 
Report  for  the  last  school  year.  In  referring  to  the  recent  action  of  the  Board 
in  establishing  a  city  normal  school,  Mr.  Stevenson  says  it  is  one  of  the  most 
advanced  and  important  steps  which  have  been  taken  for  several  years.  He 
says  some  excellent  and  timely  things  about  the  relations  of  the  home  and  the 
school  in  the  education  of  youth,  for  which  we  had  hoped  to  find  room  in  this 
number ;  but  they  will  be  good  a  month  hence. 

— The  Franklin  County  teachers'  institute  was  held  at  Columbus  Christmas 
Week.  D.  J.  Snyder,  L.  L.  Rankin,  and McFarland  were  the  instruct- 
ors. A  branch  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  was  organized,  with  D. 
J.  Snyder  for  president  and  Hattie  £.  Turner  for  secretary.  A  committee  of 
one  from  each  township  was  appointed  to  organize  his  township.  Resolutions 
were  passed  favoring  township  high  schools,  and  a  thorough  reorganization  of 
the  district  schools,  with  a  view  to  more  systematic  and  effective  work.  Our 
report  of  the  institute  comes  from  the  secretary,  Hattie  E.  Turner,  of  Rey- 
noldsburg. 

—In  our  brief  report  last  month  of  the  Holmes  County  institute,  we  omitted 
to  make  mention  of  the  excellent  lesson  by  Prof.  F.  V.  Irish,  of  Ada,  Ohio,  on 
the  analysis  of  sentences.  His  method  of  diagramming  is  superior  to  anything 
else  we  have  seen.  The  institute  passed  complimentary^  resolutions,  and 
elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  as  follows :  President,  A.  Johnston ;  Vice- 
Presidents,  S.  D.  Lisle  and  Louis  Miley ;  Secretary,  Mary  T.  Morris;  Choris- 
ter, D.  H.  Campbell ;  Ex.  Com.,  W.  W.  Bird,  F.  G.  Anderson  and  J.  A.  Mc- 
Dowell. A  committee  of  five  persons  was  appointed  to  adopt  rules  and  a 
course  of  reading  for  a  county  teachers'  reading  club.  The  organization  of  the 
club  will  be  completed  at  the  next  teachers'  association. 

— The  Ottawa  County  Teachers'  Association  meets  at  Port  Clinton,  on  Fri- 
day evening,  Feb.  1st,  and  continues  through  Saturday.  It  is  said  that  Ottawa 
County  is  waking  up.     The  following  program  has  been  prepared : 

Address — "To  What  Extent  Should  the  Teacher  Aid  the  Pupil  in  the  Prepara- 
tion of  his  Lesson?" By  L.  D.Bonebrake,  Elmore. 

Paper — "How  to  Manage  a  School." By  Franklin  Roth,  Gypsum. 

Diaeuwion  of  the  above  opened  by  M.  A.  Caaey,  Oak  Harbor. 
Paper — ^'Methods  of  Teaching  Primary  Grammar." 

By  Miss  Sarah  Woodward,  Oak  Harbor. 

Paper By  Miss  Clara  Howard,  Elmore. 

Paper — "That  Jogafjr  Lesson." By  Miss  Lizzie  Decker,  Elmore. 

Paper — "Primary  Pupils." By  Miss  Alice  M.  Burney,  Genoa. 

Address By  J.  Cook,  Genoa. 

There  will  also  be  music  to  enliven  the  exercises. 

—  The  Catiada  School  Journal  speaks  thus  of  educational  affairs  in  Eng- 
land:    "The  whole  country  seems  to   have  the  growing  pains  since  the  new 


School  law  has  come  into  force.  The  compulsory  clause  is  no  dead  letter,  as 
may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  in  one  place  a  number  of  parents  have  formed 
a  sort  of  club  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  fines.  The  London  School  Board 
seems  to  take  the  lead,  and  its  proceedings  are  carefully  reported  and  most 
acti?ely  criticised.  No  doubt  the  present  friction  will  gradually  wear  off,  and 
matters  will  soon  settle  down  into  their  normal  condition.  In  a  recent  con- 
▼ersation  with  a  member  of  the  Liverpool  School  Board  we  found  great  enthu- 
siasm for  Mr.  Mundella  and  the  grand  educational  reform  he  is  working  out. 
The  Board  schools  seem  to  be  winning  their  way  rapidly,  and  the  denomin- 
tional  schools  find  it  necessary  to  conform  themselves  to  the  new  standards  of 
the  national  schools  in  order  to  hold  their  ground.  This  honorable  rivalry 
mnst  have  the  effect  of  a  revolution  in  the  elementary  schools  of  England.'' 

— N.  W.  O.  T.  A.  The  North  Western  Ohio  Teachers'  Association  met  in 
normal  school  building,  Ada,  Ohio,  Friday,  Dec.  28,  and  was  called  to  order 
by  H.  S.  Lekr,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  the  president,  Alston 
Ellis,  of  Sandusky,  being  absent.  After  an  anthem  by  the  choir  and  prayer 
by  Rev.  Campbell,  Warren  Darst,  of  Ada,  extended  a  cordial  welcome  to  the 
visiting  teachers,  which  was  responded  to  by  J.  W.  Dowd,  of  Toledo.  Mr.  Dowd 
was  called  to  the  chair,  and  C.  W.  Butler,  of  Defiance,  was  elected  secretary 
pro  tem. 

A  paper,  "The  Fourfold  dmtiea  of  a  Superintendent,"  was  read  by  J.  W. 
Knott,  of  Tiffin,  in  which  he  discussed  a  superintendent's  duty  to  his  board  of 
education,  the  patrons  of  the  school,  the  pupils,  and  his  teachers.  Discussed 
by  J.  W.  Zeller,  of  Findlay. 

At  the  opening  of  the  afternoon  session,  Alston  Ellis,  having  arrived,  deliv- 
livered  his  inaugural  address.  A  paper,  "What  our  pupils  read  and  how  to 
help  them,"  was  read  by  S.  Steffens,  of  the  Lima  High  School.  Discussed  by 
Rev.  Campbell,  J.  W.  Zeller,  H.  S.  Lehr,  J.  W.  Dowd,  and  Prof 's.  Sniff  and 
Hampton. 

A  paper,  "The  New  Departure,"  was  read  by  C.  W.  Butler,  and  discussed  by 
J.  W.  Carson,  of  Wapakoneta. 

The  next  exercise  was  a  paper  by  G.  E.  Crane,  of  the  Kenton  High  School ; 
subject,  "Two  Great  Teachers." 

J.  W.  Zeller,  W.  W.  Ross  and  J.  W.  Dowd  were  appointed  a  committee,  on 
time  and  place  of  meeting,  and  nomination  of  officers;  and  E.  P.  Dean,  J.  S. 
Hoyman  and  Dr.  E.  Neiver  were  appointed  a  committee  on  resolutions. 

In  the  evening,  a  large  audience  of  citizens  and  teachers  greeted  Hon.  F. 
C.  Dougherty,  of  Kenton,  who  delivered  a  lecture  on  "Our  Utopia." 

Saturday  morning,  S.  F.  DeFord,  of  Ottawa,  read  a  paper  on  "The  Teacher 
and  Public  Morality."  Discussion  by  Messrs.  McConkie,  Lehr,  Grouse,  Walker, 
Dowd,  Ewing,  Zeller  and  Ellis.  Alston  Ellis  spoke  of  the  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, nrging  the  teachers  to  attend.  In  the  aflernoon,  F.  V.  Irish  spoke  on 
the  snbject  of  "Diagrams  in  Teachinc  Analysis,"  explaining  his  system. 

The  officers  for  the  next  year  are,  President,  H.  S.  Lehr,  of  Ada;  Vice  Pres- 
ident, Miss  Mabel  Cronise,  of  Toledo;  Secretary,  Miss  Eva  Hurd,  of  Findlay; 
Executive  Committee,  J.  W.  Knott,  of  Tiffin,  C.  W.  Butler,  of  Defiance,  and 
K  p.  Dean,  of  Kenton.  C.  W.  B. 
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— C.  H.  Pond  has  presented  to  Oberlin  Collejse  a  new  bell,  which  weighs  a 
ton. 

— G.  W.  Ross,  LL.  B.,  is  the  new  Canadian  Minister  of  Education.  He  suc- 
ceeds Hon.  Adano  Crooks,  who  retires  on  account  of  impaired  health. 

— R.  C.  Fawcett,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  Waynesburgh  schools  for  the 
past  three  years,  has  resigned  his  position.  «T.  L.  Robb,  of  Cadiz,  is  his  suc- 
cessor. 

— Ex-Commissioner  DeWolf,  and  E.  S.  Cox,  Superintendent  of  the  Ports- 
mouth schools,  have  both  been  named  in  connection  with  the  presidency  of 
Ohio  University,  at  Athens. 

— John  B.  Somerset,  Esq.,  is  the  successor  of  Archdeacon  Piukham,  in  the 
superintendency  of  Protestant  schools  in  the  Province  of  Manitoba.  The  latter 
has  filled  the  position  for  twelve  years. 

— D.  F.  DeWolf  retired  from  the  office  of  State  School  Commissioner,  Jan. 
14,  and  L.  D.  Brown,  his  successor,  took  charge  of  the  office.  Col.  DeWolf  has 
been  a  y^ry  industrious  and  efficient  officer. 

— M.  C.  Stevens,  for  some  years  a  teacher  at  Salem,  0.,  now  fills  the  chair  of 
pure  mathematics  in  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind.  His  friends  in  Ohio 
will  be  pleased  to  hear  of  his  well  deserved  advancenfent. 

— Thos.  W,  Harvey  recently  delivered  a  lecture  at  Richfield,  0.,  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  Central  High  School  library.  His  subject  was  "Physical  Influences.'* 
The  lecture  was  highly  appreciated  and  financially  successful. 

— C.  W.  Thompson,  last  year  superintendent  of  schools  at  Senecaville,  C, 
has  recently  been  elected  superintendent  of  schools  at  Guthrie  Center,  lown. 
He  reports  a  good  demand  in  Iowa  for  good  Ohio  teachers. 

— H.  M.  James,  at  Omaha,  E.  T.  Hartley,  at  Lincoln,  G.  E.  Barber,  in  the 
State  University,  Hiram  Sapp,  at  Stromsburg,  and  0.  0.  Hubbell,  at  Hastings, 
are  some  of  Ohio's  good  schoolmaster's  now  laboring  in  Nebraska. 

— Oliver  Larison,  who  has  charge  of  the  schools  at  Hebron,  Licking  County, 
O.,  has  recently  been  called  to  mourn  the  loss  of  his  wife.  Three  motherless 
children  and  a  large  circle  of  sympathizing  friends  also  mourn  with  him. 

« 

— C.  C.  Davidson,  superintendent  of  the  New  Lisbon,  schools  conducts  the 
Ohio  department  of  the  Ntw  England  Journal  of  Education  very  efficiently. 
We  are  indebted  to  his  corner  of  the  Journal  for  sevoial  items  of  interest  in 
this  number. 

— Dr.  Benjamin  Tappan,  an  eminent  physician  and  surgeon,  brother  of  Eli 
T.  Tappan,  of  Gambier,  died  recently,  at  Steubenville,  O.,  at  the  age  of  71, 
His  father  was  benjamin  Tappan,  who  served  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  from  1839  to 
1845.  His  first  wife  was  Delia  Stanton,  sister  of  Secretary  Edwin  M.  Stanton. 
Dr.  Tappan  served  as  Minister  to  Ecuador,  South  America,  under  VanBuren's 
administration.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  spoke  fluently  in  French 
and  Spanish. 
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—Dr.  James  S.  Goodtrin,  of  Portland,  Me.,  who  has  just  celebrated  his  90th 
birthday,  is  the  only  gurvivinf;  member  of  the  class  of  1811,  Dartmouth,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  two  members  of  earlier  classes,  the  oldest  living  alumnus 
of  that  college. 

— Supt.  Henry  L.  Peck,  of  Barnesville,  htcs  been  talking  to  the  farmers. 
Nearly  four  columns  of  the  Barnesville  Republican  are  tilled  with  an  address 
delivered  by  him  before  the  farmer's  institute,  held  at  Barnesville,  the  second 
week  in  January.  His  subject,  "Relation  of  School  Education  to  Farming," 
was  well  handled.  We  doubt  whether  the  farmers  of  Belmont  County  have 
heard  more  good  sound  sense  in  the  same  length  of  time,  for  many  a  day. 


BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

The  January- February  number  of  Education  has  for  a  frontispiece  a  fine 
portrait  of  L.  D.  Brown,  our  new  School  Commissioner,  with  an  accompanying 
sketch.  Some  of  the  leading  papers  are  "The  Moral  School  Problem,'  "Man- 
ual training,'*  **Mu8ic  in  the  Public  Schools,"  "The  Teacher's  Influence." 
"The  Inauguration."  A  classified  list  of  the  standard  books  of  the  past  year  is 
a  valuable  feature. 

Frtetnan's  Geographical  Cards  are  an  ingenious  device  for  adding  interest 
to  the  study  of  geography.  There  are  200  cards  put  up  in  a  neat  box.  On 
the  cards  are  printed  1000  important  points  in  geography  and  history.  Each 
hox  cohiains  directions  for  using  at  home  and  in  the  school- room.  Compiled 
and  arranged  by  J.  W.  Freeman,  superintendent  of  Schools,  Woodstock,  0., 
and  publisned  by  Freeman  and  Riddle,  Woodstock,  0.    Price  ^1.00 

Annual  B^ort  of  the  3oard  of  Education  of  the  Columbus  Public  Schools. 
312  pages.     U.  W.  Stevenson,  Superintendent. 

Maury's  Wall  Maps  :  With  new  and  original  features ;  furnishing  invalu- 
able aid  in  teaching  geography  in  classes,  and  comprising,  I.  The  world.  II. 
North  America.  III.  The  United  States.  IV.  South  America.  V.  Europe. 
VI.  Asia.  VII.  Africa.  VIII.  Physical  and  Commercial  Map  of  the  World. 
Published  by  the  University  Publishing  Company,  New  York.  These  maps 
are  very  distinct,  beautifully  colored,  and  well  mounted  on  rollers;  and  tne 
name  of  the  author  is  a  guarantee  of  their  accuracy.  Another  excellent  fea- 
ture is  their  cheapness.  The  whole  set  can  be  bought  for  ten  dollars.  See  ad- 
vertisement elsewhere. 

SehuyUr^s  Complete  Algebra  has  undergone  thorough  revision  at  the  hands 
of  the  author,  and  is  in  all  respects  a  first-class  text-book.  Care  has  been  ta- 
ken, in  the  revision,  to  preserve  the  features  of  former  editions  which  have 
been  approved  by  use,  and  to  remove  unnecessary  difiiculties,  remedy  defects, 
and  add  such  new  features  as  experience  in  the  use  of  the  book  has  shown  to  be 
advisable.  A  very  commendable  new  feature  is  the  early  introduction  of 
choice  problems  in  equations'  with  suggestive  hints  as  to  best  methods  of  solu- 
tion. This  will  serve  to  create  an  interest  in  the  mind  of  the  student,  by  giv- 
ing him  an  early  glimpse  of  the  use  of  the  study.  There  are  numerous  otner 
new  features  which  we  have  not  time  to  enumerate.  The  book  is  marked 
throughout  by  the  same  accuracy,,  conciseness,  and  clearness  of  statement 
which  characterize  all  of  Dr.  Schuyler's  text-books.  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  & 
Co.,  Publishers :     Cincinnati  and  New  York. 

Grammar  and  Analysis  made  easy  by  diagrams,  by  F.  V.  Irish,  Ada,  0.,  is 
a  very  simple  and  clear  presentation  of  the  author's  method  of  analysis  by  di- 
agrams. We  approve  the  judgment  of  the  Journal  of  Education  when  it  says : 
*'It  is  one  of  the  most  suitable  aids  to  analysis  we  have  seen.  It  is  an  im- 
proved straiaht'line  system,  and  makes  the  study  of  analysis  simple,  and 
shows  the  relation  and  office  of  the  parts  of  a  sentence  with  great  clearness." 
If  yon  want  a  copy  send  25  cents  to  the  author. 

Viclcs  floral  Guide^  for  1884,  is  an  elegaqt  book  of  150  pages,  three  colored 
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plates  of  flowerB  and  vef^etables,  and  more  than  1000  illustrations  of  the  choicest 
flowers  and  plants,  with  directions  for  growing.  Send  10  cents  to  James  Vick, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  a  copy,  and  if  you  afterwards  order  seeds  deduet  the  10c 

The  North  AmericaH  is  always  filled  with  choice  reading.  The  February 
number  is  not  a  whit  behind  its  predecessors.  Carl  Shurz  defines  his  position 
on  ''Corporations,  their  Employes  and  the  public ;  "  Principal  Shairp,  author 
of  Culture  and  Religion,  contributes  an  interesting  sketch  of  "Henry  Vaughan, 
Silurist,*'  a  poet  of  the  17th  century;  **John  Brown's  Place  in  History,"  by 
Senator  Ingalls,  is  a  reply  to  an  article  by  Rev.  David  N.  Utter,  in  the  Novem- 
ber number  of  the  same  magazine.  The  senator  handles  the  reverened  gen- 
tleman without  gloves.  Prof.  West,  of  Princeton,  defends  the  classics,  Con- 
gressman Tucker  treats  of  "Race  Increase  in  the  U.  S.,  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage 
points  out  some  "Defects  in  the  Public  School  System,"  and  Dr.  Bell  and  Prof. 
Trowbridge  discuss  "Rival  Systems  of  Heating.^    30  Lafayette  Place,  N.  Y. 

The  Atlantic  has  more  good  things  than  we  have  room  to  enumerate.  Be- 
sides the  continued  stories,  of  which  there  are  several,  there  are  numerous  ar- 
ticles of  literary  and  historic  interest.  In  "Voices  of  Power,"  O.  B.  Frothing- 
ham  discusses  the  pulpit,  the  press  and  the  stage.  "A  Visit  to  South  Carolina 
in  I860''  is  an  interesting  sketch  and  recalls  many  of  the  exciting  events  which 
preceded  the  bursting  of  the  great  storm.  In  the  department  of  book- reviews, 
this  number  is  specially  full,  a  number  of  the  best  current  books  receiving  at- 
tention sufficient  to  give  readers  a  fair  idea  of  their  contents  and  a  taste  of 
their  quality.  The  Contributors'  Club  is  chatty  and  wittyas  usual.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Probably  no  more  attractive  issue  of  I%e  Qentury  has  appeared  than  the 
February  number.  Many  noted  names  appear  in  the  table  of  contents,  either 
as  subjects  or  contributors.  Among  the  numerous  illustrations  are  "The  Head 
of  a  Man,"  by  Rembrandt,  "The  Musician,"  by  Courbet,  and  a  full-page  por- 
trait of  Gen.  Sheridan.  The  last  is  accompanied  by  a  striking  description  of 
his  military  career,  by  Geu.  Badeau.  Besides  a  long  array  of  contributed  ar- 
ticles of  unusual  interest,  the  editorial  and  the  open-letters  departments  are 
well  filled.    The  Century  Company,  Union  Square,  New  York. 

The  midwinter  number  of  St.  Nicholas  is  bright  and  cheerful  and  laden  with 
good  things  for  the  young  people.  "An  Engraver  on  Wheels"  gives  a  pleasing 
and  instructive  account  of  wood  engraving.  "The  Brownies  on  Skates"  is  an 
illustrated  poem.  The  serial  "Winter  Fun  '  is  continued,  and  is  as  entertain- 
ing as  ever.  Louise  M.  Alcott's  "Tabby's  Table-cloth''  is  a  tale  of  the  Revolu- 
tion and  Rebellion  which  all  the  boys  and  girls  will  read  with  interest.  The 
Century  Company,  New  York. 

The  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy,  for  October,  has  been  received 
since  our  last  issue.  "Philosophy  in  Outline,"  by  the  editor,  Wm.  T.  Harris, 
opens  the  number.  Then  follow  "A  Study  of  the  'Iliad,,"  *'The  rPuritanic 
Philosophy  and  Jonathan  Edwards,"  "Man  s  Freedom  in  His  Moral  Nature," 
and  other  papers.     D.  Appleton  &>  Co.,  New  York. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  F^hrvLory  opens  with  "ITie  New  Toryism," 
by  Herbert  Spencer,  and  there  is  a  continuation  of  Dr.  Oswald's  "Remedies  of 
Nature,"  in  which  he  discusses  "Nervous  Maladies."  "The  Causes  of  Earth- 
quakes," "The  Aurora  Borealis,"  "The  Morality  of  Happiness,"  "Last  Wills 
and  Testaments,"  "Dangerous  Kerosene,"  and  "House-building  in  the  East," 
are  some  of  the  other  leading  articles.  The  editor  is  pounding  away  at  the 
classics.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

The  Princeton  Review  is  just  starting  on  its  sixtieth  year.  The  following  is 
the  table  ofcontentsof  the  last  number:  "Agnosticism  in  American  Fiction," 
by  Julian  Hawthorne;  "The  Education  of  Statesmen,"  by  Henry  C.  Adams; 
"The  Railway  Problem,"  by  C.  Stuart  Patterson ;  "A  Study  of  the  Mind's 
Chambers  of  Imagery,"  by  President  McCash  and  Henry  F.  Osborn;  **The 
Morrow  of  the  Gladstone  Administration,"  by  George  Rawlinson  ;  "The  Col- 
lege of  To-day,"  by  R.  R.  Bowker.    2  Nassau  street,  New  York. 
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APaper  read  before  the  N.  E.  0.  T.  A.,  Dec.  8, 1883,  by  A.  C.  Pierson,  Hiram,  O. 

Most  of  you  knove  the  story  of  the  parent  who  would  buy  his  child  a 
capacity.  To  need  such  assistance  is  indeed  bad ;  but  to  possess  the 
supposed  article  does  not  necessarily  give  reason  to  rejoice.  I  have 
become  convinced  by  some  observations  extended  through  a  series  of 
jears  that  the  undue  development  of  capacity  is  an  evil  of  modern 
education. 

I  wish  to  avoid  metaphysics,  nevertheless  the  abuse  of  words  calls 
for  a  definition  of  terms.  Capacity,  as  applied  to  the  human  mind,  is 
its  power  to  receive  impressions ;  hence  it  is  passive  as  opposed  to 
faculty,  which,  in  its  strictest  sense,  is  active.  The  expression  rgc^ip- 
the  faculty  used  in  the  sense  of  capacity  is  a  mixing  of  terms.  I  shall 
nsc  it,  however,  in  this  paper. 

It  is  hard  to  find  in  history  any  illustrations  of  the  merely  receptive 
mind :  there  are  many  examples  of  the  active  or  creative.  The  reason 
for  this  is  plain.  The  world  owes  nothing  to  the  former.  Every  dis- 
covery, every  invention,  that  has  affected  human  progress,  every 
social  or  moral  change,  so  far  as  these  are  due  to  men  at  all,  must  be 
traced  to  the  active  mind  ;  hence  it  is  not  hard  to  find  Alexanders, 
Lathers,  and  Watts.  The  nearest  illustrations  of  the  receptive  type 
ire  those  men  in  whom  it  has  predominated.     Literature  furnishes 
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several.  One  of  these  is  Samuel  T.  Coleridge.  Great  and  valuable  is 
the  work  he  did,  yet  it  is  but  a  fragment  of  what  he  might  have  done. 
His  creations  are  very  few  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  material 
stored  in  his  mind.  His  receptive  powers,  like  those*  of  Scott,  were 
almost  incredible.  He  drew  moisture  from  every  source  of  knowledge, 
but  returned  it  through  an  occasional  spring  only,  that  marked  some 
green  oasis.  Scott's  mind  was  an  Itasca  that  started  a  Mississippi. 
Coleridge  absorbed  every  thing ;  he  read  the  morning  pamphlet  and 
repeated  it  verbatim  to  his  friends  at  night ;  whole  tragedies  of  Soph- 
ocles and  Eschylus  lay  in  his  mind  like  maps ;  the  most  abstract  meta- 
physics he  understood  with  the  slightest  efTort,  and  could  point  out 
their  minutest  windings.  There  was  no  author  to  whose  works  he  was 
a  stranger,  no iield  of  knowledge  wherein  he  had  not  gleaned;  and 
yet  how  little  has  he  ever  returned  with  interest.  Strike  from  his 
works  the  ''Ancient  Mariner,"  and  the  lectures  on  Shakspere,  and 
what  is  left  ?  Old  Ben  }onson  was  a  man  of  great  acquired  knowl- 
edge, and-he  has  poured  floods  of  it  forth ;  but  its  form  is  much  the 
same  as  that  in  which  he  received  it.  Shakspere,  with  far  less  erudi- 
tion, is  the  greatest  of  dramatists,  but  there  are  few  now  who  read  Cat- 
iline or  Sejanus. 

My  ideal  of  the  educated  man  is  one  in  whom  the  receptive  and 
active  powers  are  in  due  proportion.    The  former  are,  as  regards  cle- 
velopment,  first  in  point  of  time,  and,  with  an  equal  degree  of  train- 
ing, are  likely  to  outstrip  the  latter.     Just  here  is  where  teachers  make 
mistakes.     They  are  delighted  with  the  pupil's  acquisition  of  facts, 
but  fail  to  see  his  inability  to  use  them.     The  mind  swells  like  a  bal- 
loon and — ^becomes  just  as  impractical.     The  parent,  as  well  as  the 
teacher,  falls  into  the  delusion  and  builds  castles  for  his  offspring's 
future,  based  upon  the  recitation  of  ''The  Boy  Stood  on  the  Burning 
Deck.''     How  often  is  a  visitor  tortured  while  a  fond   mother  cat- 
echises her  child  for  his  benefit !     As  it  gives  the  name  of  the  State 
Capital,  the  father  of  his  country,  and  the  oldest  man,  her  complacent 
look  seems  to  say,  "Behold  !   what  progress!"  In, the  average  family, 
menwry^  the  mere  conserving  faculty,  is  the  standard  of  advancement. 
Children  are  tested  by  their  ability  to  recite  poetry,  repeat  rules,  and 
run  through  long  categories  of  proper  names.     It  is  a  common  fallacy 
to  represent  the  boy  who  can  declaim  well  as  the  best  scholar  in  school 
and  the  one  quick  at  the  tables,  a  prodigy  in  mathematics ;  yet  young 
Benjamin  West,  clipping  the  cat's  tail  for  a  paint  brush,  is  a  far  greater 
earnest  than  Coleridge  reciting  an  epic  at  twelve.     If  the  treasures  of 
knowledge  depended  upon  "Open  Sesame,"  or  were  reached  through 
the  memory,  as  Prince  Habib  did  those  of  Solomon,  there  might  be 
excuse  for  such  notions. 
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Curious  powers  of  invention  are  sometimes  displayed  by  children, 
as  the  well  known  fiction  of  Columbus  in  Hart's  Rhetoric ;  yet  in  just 
such  powers  as  these,  teachers  and  parents  fail  to  discern  the  true 
promise  of  future  activities.  Dr.  Adam  Clark,  when  a  boy,  had  great 
trouble  with  Latin  inflections.  He  one  day  translated  a  part  of  his 
English  Reader  into  measurable  Latin,  but  his  tutor  over-looked  this 
and  berated  him  for  forgetting  the  endings. 

Now  the  mere  statement  that  the  receptive  powers  receive  undue 
attention,  itself  should  attract  attention.  A  few  facts  of  my  own  ex- 
perience may  strengthen  conviction. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  began  to  observe  the  essay  subjects  that  my 
pupils  chose  for  themselves.  Here  is  a  list  of  them,  extending  through 
two  terms  of  three  months  each,  in  which  compositions  were  required 
every  week :  Robt  Fulton,  Geo.  Washington,  Hannibal,  Steamboats, 
October,  iilowers,  Garibaldi,  Fashions,  Copper,  Birds,  London,  Paris, 
Africa,  Bees,  Our  Playground,  Walk  to  School,  The  Indians,  Coal, 
Tin,  These  are  fair  specimens  of  all  the  essays  written  by  my  pupils 
during  three  years  of  my  teaching  in  a  graded  school  in  the  West. 
With  few  exceptions,  they  indicate  a  singular  lack  of  inventive  power. 
That  is  to  say,  the  subjects  suggest  the  idea  of  ' 'reading  up,"  nor  did 
the  essays  themselves  belie  the  suggestion.  But  three  or  four  of  this 
group  had  no  smell  of  the  Cyclopedia  about  them.  ''Big  Boys"  and 
"Our  Playground"  indicated  some  constructive  power.  A  compari- 
son of  these  essays  with  the  original  sources  of  information  showed  me 
that  nearly  all  of  them  were  dependent  thereupon,  hot  only  for  ma- 
terial but  for  language  as  well.  The  words  and  expressions  were 
changed  enough  to  avoid  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  but  not  enough  to 
conceal  their  origin.  This  discovery  was  interesting,  especially  as  all 
these  pupils  had  advanced  some  distance  in  grammar ;  far  enough  to 
be  expected  to  write  good  English.  One  boy  wrote  upon  "Iron." 
ThoQgh  he  had  formerly  lived  in  a  region  of  mines  and  furnaces,  he 
consulted  the  article  '  'Iron"  in  the  Cyclopedia,  not,  as  I  afterward 
learned,  to  find  material  but  to  get  form  of  expression.  For  this  ina- 
bility to  create  form  of  expression  we  teachers  are  largely  to  blame. 
The  creative  powers  are  neglected  and  the  receptive  emphasized  in 
conducting  recitations.  This  truth  appears  in  the  pernicious  habit  of 
allowing  pupils  to  give  partial  and  incoherent  answers  to  questions. 
The  following  scene  is  no  fiction : 

Teacher, — ^What  lesson  have  we  to-day  ? 
i4«.— Twelfth. 

71 — How  many  cases  have  nouns  ? 
A, — Four. 
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T, — Of  what  gender  is  this  word  ? 

A. — Masculine. 

71— Where  is  the  Okhotsk  Sea  ? 

A. — East  of  Asia. 

Ridiculous  relations  of  answers  to  questions  often  appear,  yet  are 
allowed  to  pass.  Nothing  so  dwarfs  the  power  to  mold  form  of  ex- 
pression as  this  bad  habit.  An  answer  in  one  word  is  seldom  correct, 
and  the  average  pupil  is  laconic  through  carelessness  rather  than  cul- 
ture. Care  should  be  taken  to  have  him  give  full,  lucid,  and  complete 
answers,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  his  own  words. 

The  creative  power  is  also  neglected  in  the  failure  to  insist  upon 
synthesis.  No  pupil  can  write  good  English  without  some  data  of 
facts.  He  must  know  some  forms  and  some  principles,  but  when  he 
learns  a  few  of  these,  he  should  be  made  to  construct.  Analyzing  and 
diagramming  take  up  too  much  time  in  grammar  classes.  A  man 
may  take  apart  scores  of  machines,  but  needs  practice  in  reconstruct- 
ing, to  become  an  expert.  I  have  had  a  number  of  pupils  from  the 
district  schools  who  were  skillful  in  diagramming,  yet  who  stood  con- 
fused when  told  to  write  a  complex  sentence. 

These  essay  subjects,  as,  indeed,  many  selected  by  a  higher  grade 
of  pupils,  indicate  also  a  lack  of  the  art  of  observation.  No  art  tends 
more  to  a  balance  of  the  receptive  and  active  powers,  yet  no  art  is 
more  neglected.  I  speak  of  the  art  of  observation,  for  I  mean  more 
than  mere  perceptive  power.  The  truly  observing  mind  can  always 
generalize.  You  all  are  familiar  with  Darwin's  ' 'Origin  of  Species" 
and  ''Descent  of  Man."  Aside  from  the  great  question  of  Evolution, 
these  books  are  intensely  interesting  by  reason  of  the  vast  number  of 
curious  facts  they  contain.  Mr.  Darwin  wrote  out  of  a  full  mind, 
whose  executive  power  was  strengthened  in  collecting  his  material. 
We  all  admire  the  wonderful  descriptions  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  but  sel- 
dom think  of  what  we  owe  to  his  art  of  observation.  He  would  spend 
hours  studying  a  dead  tree  in  order  that  he  might  describe  it  properly. 
The  essays  of  almost  all  pupils,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  indicate 
a  lack  of  this  art  I  think  I  can  say  safely  that  not  one  out  of  ten 
select  for  themselves  a  theme  on  a  real  and  common-place  subject. 
Of  the  appearance  of  their  surroundings,  the  manners  and  bearing  of 
their  mates,  the  possible  influence  and  results  of  their  study  require- 
ments, they  seldom  write :  indeed  few  generalizations  from  their  envi- 
ronment ever  appear.  I  speak  this  of  students,  too,  who  are  meas- 
urably well  advanced.  Perhaps  this  is  too  sweeping.  Occasionally 
we  do  have  essays  that  indicate  power.  One  of  the  best  I  ever  had 
was  by  a  lad  of  sixteen  on  "A  Few  Remarks  on  the  Inside  of  a  Car." 
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His  generalizations  upon  manners,  ventilation,  rapid  motion,  and  the 
like,  were  good.    A  writer  in  a  recent  magazine  says :     ^'This  art  of 
observation  is  not  only  not  taught  but  is  repressed  by  keeping  the  pu- 
pil on  the  internal  ideas  of  grammar,  history,  and  long  vocabularies 
and  dates."     From  a  late  number  of  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  I 
dip  the  following;  it  is  from  the  pen  of  Francis  Galton  :     '^It  appears 
that  men  distinguished  in  science  have  usually  been  born  in  small 
towns  and  educated  by  imperfect  teachers,  who  made  the  boys  think 
for  themselves."     The   word  * 'imperfect"  is  used  here  to  describe 
teachers  of  limited  knowledge.     The  logic  is  not  good  \  for  if  imper- 
fect teachers  made  scientists,  I  suppose  the  world  itself  could  not  con- 
tain them.     The  thought  that  imperfect  teachers  make  pupils  think  for 
themselves  is,  however,  true.     A  successful  teacher  must  be  full  of  his 
subject,  but  there  is  great  danger  that  the  full  teacher  will  load  where 
he  should  teach.    The  same  writer  proposes  to  reform  this  neglect  of 
the  art  of  observation — I  give  his  own  language — '^by  snaking  more 
use  of  drawing  as  a  me^ns  of  careful  observation,  compelling  pupils  to 
draw  from  memory  the  object  to  be  described,  a  short  time  being 
allowed  for  its  examination."     I  like  this  plan.    The  child  can  gen- 
eralize from  r^al  things  only  \  but  unless  he  is  compelled  to  form  this 
habit,  he  will  never  pass  to  the  observation  of  the  abstract  phenomena 
of  hmnan  life  and  society.     An  able  educator,  now  dead,  once  said  in 
an  address:     ''From  the  day  that  the  child's  foot  presses  the  turf,  to 
the  day  when,  an  old  man,  he  is  ready  to  be  laid  under  it,  there  is 
not  an  hour  in  which  he  does  not  need  to  know  a  thousand  things  in 
relation  to  his  body."     I  have  presumed  to  add  that  he  needs  not  only 
to  know,  but  to  use.     He  needs  facts  at  first  hand,  and  the  mental 
discipline  to  marshal  them  for  action  in  a  moment     Yet,  by  our  ad- 
mirable (?)  methods  of  imparting  instruction  our  pupils  learn  little  of 
the  world  except  through  books.     Throughout  their  lives  there  is  be- 
tween them  and  the  real  world  this  tertium  quid.     Perhaps  I  expect 
too  much ;  but  I  am  tired  of  trite  phrases  and  borrowed  embellish- 
ments.    If  pupils  must  depend  largely  on  books  for  material,  still  let 
us  encourage  them  to  some  fresh  illustrations  and  original  arrange- 
ments. 

The  receptive  powers  also  receive  undue  emphasis  from  the  bad 
habit  of  doing  the  pupil's  work.  Years  ago  a  friend  of  mine  stepped 
into  an  old  district  school-house  where  I  was  literally  teaching  with  all 
my  might  An  arithmetic  class  had  failed,  and,  like  most  young 
teachers,  instead  of  putting  the  blame  where  it  belonged,  I  charged 
myself  with  it  and  redoubled  my  efforts  at  explanation.  I  worked  ex- 
ample after  example,  repeated  upon  my  fingers  rule  after  rule,  and 
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closed  satisfied  that  I  had  done  some  good  teaching.  My  complacent 
air  was  changed  at  the  close  of  school,  when  my  friend  pointed  out  my 
failure  to  teach  at  all.  "True  teaching,"  said  he,  "indeed  involves 
furnishing  the  mind  with  facts  and  illustrating  principles,  but  that  is 
poor  teaching  that  stops  here.  Its  highest  phase  is  that  which  renders 
the  mind  capable  of  using  itself.  What  you  did  your  pupils  should 
have  done,  and  you  should  have  guided,  not  dragged  them  through." 
I  have  long  treasured  his  words.  Young  teachers  do  three  things  that 
are  wrong.  They  stand  in  teaching,  walk  about  nervously,  and  talk 
much.  Far  back  in  the  years  there  appears  to  me  an  old  school- 
house  whose  presiding  genius  was  an  invalid.  She  never  worked  our 
examples,  she  seldom  left  her  chair,  she  talked  but  little.  I  used  to 
think  her  dull,  but  I  see  now  how  like  an  engineer  she  sat  with  her 
hand  on  our  youthful  energies  and  her  eye  ranging  along  the  path  of 
our  progress. 

This  tendency  to  do  the  work  of  pupils  rises  primarily  from  a  failure 
to  distinguish  between  pouring  in  and  stirring  up.  Secondarily,  it  re- 
sults from  fear  of  popular  opinion.  It  is  interesting  to  examine  the 
standard  by  which  a  teacher's  ability  is  measured.  Many  people 
measure  him  by  his  power  to  explain.  A  ruder  form  of  measurement 
is  his  ability  to  ''do  sums."  I  have  been  tortured  beyond  expression, 
in  the  days  when  I  boarded  'round,  with  arithmetical  puzzles  pro* 
pounded  by  the  old  heads. 

Do  not  imagine  that  this  form  of  measurement  is  wholly  obsolete. 
It  exists  in  other  than  country  places^  and  in  minds  of  more  than 
average  ability.  It  is  this  fear  of  being  thought  incapable  that  leads 
many  a  teacher  to  do  the  pupils'  work.  Though  his  judgment  may 
tell  him  better,  at  first,  habit  gradually  deludes  him  into  the  idea  that 
he  is  instructing.  Mere  impartation,  fellow-teachers,  is  not  teaching. 
'Tis  nothing  to  deliver  a  sewing  machine,  it  is  something  to  teach  the 
purchaser  how  to  use  it. 

To  summarize  the  subject,  we  find  that  the  receptive  faculty  is 
unduly  emphasized,  ist,  By  permitting  partial,  and  incoherent  answers 
in  recitations ;  2nd,  By  neglecting  to  teach  the  art  of  observation ; 
3rd,  By  keeping  the  mind  employed  on  internal  ideas  and  abstractions ; 
4th,  By  doing  the  pupils'  work.  A  few  words  in  conclusion.  Lord 
Macaulay,  speaking  of  the  imagination,  speaks  also  of  the  powers  and 
appliances  which  it  needs  in  order  to  be  effective.  The  well-stored 
mind  needs  other  faculties  to  assimilate  and  render  its  material  prac- 
tical. The  practical  element  of  education  in  an  age  where  material 
success  depends  so  much  upon  individual  activity,  we  must  not  over- 
look ;  but  lest  you  think  I  take  but  a  utilitarian  view  of  education,  let 
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me  direct  your  attention  to  its  sedative  value.  An  educated  man  is^ 
of  all  men,  best  fitted  to  bear  the  ills  of  life.  Complete  power  over 
the  faculties  of  his  mind  enables  him  to  dwell  less  upon  trouble,  and 
to  occupy  his  thoughts  better  than  to  magnify  it.  Thus  education  has 
a  soothing  influence  that  tends  to  render  men  valuable  in  emergen- 
cies y  that  tends  to  keep  their  wits  about  them  and  to  preserve  them, 
amid  great  changes,  in  stable  equilibiium.  ''But  this  soothing  influ- 
ence does  not  attend  education  unless  education  produce  a  satisfac- 
tion in  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  and  the  mind  can  have  no  satis- 
Action  in  knowledge  unless  knowledge  is  rendered  useful  and  efii- 
cicnt"* 

Finally,  permit  me  to  add  that  the  undue  emphasis  of  the  receptive 
faculties  explains  some  anomalies  of  school  work.  More  study  of  the 
subject  may  suggest  why  the  bright  student  so  often  becomes  but  a 
cipher  in  the  problem  of  life. 
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BY  GEO.  A.    ROBERTSON. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  modem  prototypes  of  Plato  and  Socrates 
that  what  the  people  of  to-day  most  desire  to  read  about  is  themselves, 
or  some  one  that  is  like  themselves.  The  modern  novel  is,  therefore, 
a  picture  of  common  people ;  how  they  live,  make  love,  scold,  quarrel, 
get  divorces,  are  happy,  are  sad,  and  Anally  die  long  before  their  al- 
lotted time  has  been  lived.  The  modem  poem  is  off  the  same  piece. 
There  is  very  little  in  regard  to  the  fellows  who  used  to  take  long  and 
hazardous  journeys  to  4he  Holy  Land  in  search  of  the  Holy  Grail  or 
the  Holy  Sepulcher.  What  do  our  modern  heroes  care  for  these 
things  ?  And  if  they  did  care  for  them,  the  distance  is  so  great  that 
it  could  not  well  be  taken  in  any  way  that  would  be  romantic.  The 
wide  Atlantic  intervenes  and  must  be  crossed  in  the  entirely  unro- 
mantic  steamship ;  and  when  the  Holy  Land  is  reached,  instead  of 
finding  blood-thirsty  heathens  there,  we  are  told  that  money-thirsty 
guides  are  only  too  ready  to  tell  the  traveller  all  about  the  old  places, 
if  said  traveller  is  willing  to  come  down  with  the  necessary  coin. 

We  are  living  in  an  unromantic  age.  What  shall  we  come  to  next  ? 
No  one  now  writes  of  journey ings  to  the  Holy  Land  except  some 
shocking  humorist  or  prosy  clergyman. 


*See  Pnm.  Monthly  for  January,  1880.    "The  Sedative  Value  of  Education. " 
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And  why  is  it  that  we  do  not  have  some  modern  questionings  a  la 
Socrates  ?  No  one  is  now  asked  questions  except  the  politician,  and 
he  generally  writes  them  and  their  answers  himself,  and  then  hunts  up 
the  newspaper  to  have  them  published,  and  if  the  public  don't  like 
what  he  has  said  he  throws  the  blame  upon  the  reporter,  who  had 
nothing  to  do  with  them  except  to  see  that  they  were  printed  as  their 
author  wrote  them. 

Our  modern  life  is  sordid.  No  dialogue  that  does  not  teach  a  les- 
son in  stocks,  or  bonds,  or  cash,  is  interesting.  No  hero  is  great  who 
is  not  practical,  and  practical  means  money-making. 

The  modern  novel  must  have  a  hero  who  can  make  money.  "The 
House  of  a  Merchant  Prince"  and  **The  Millionaire"  are  fair  samples 
of  the  stories  that  are  furnished  us  to  read.  The  first  of  these  was 
published  last  year,  in  the  highest  grade  magazine  of  America,  and 
the  latter  is  by  an  American  author,  and  is  creating  a  furor  in  Lon- 
don. **The  Bread  Winners"  is  the  title  of  another  well  known  sordid 
book  nearer  home.  It  is  important  that  bread  shall  be  won ;  and  it  is 
interesting  to  know  how  to  win  it.  It  is  also  significant  that  the  hero 
of  our  book  is  a  millionaire,  and  the  heroine  the  daughter  of  an  equal- 
ly rich  neighbor.  These  people  are  good  and  great  simply  because 
they  are  rich.  We  are  not  told  how  they  became  so,  and  in  that  re- 
spect the  modern  requisite  is  violated. 

The  Napoleon  of  to-day  is  Jay  Gould.  Coming  to  New  York  less 
than  a  third  of  a  century  ago  as  a  mere  boy,  as  the  inventor  of  a  mouse- 
trap, be  has  kept  on  trapping  ever  since,  and  to-day  is  supposed  to  be 
able  to  show  something  like  $75,000,000  as  the  result.  He  is  the 
greatest  trapper  in  the  known  world  and  is  engaged  in  almost  every 
enterprise  of  any  importance  in  and  about  the  metropolis.  When  the 
report  was  circulated  a  few  weeks  ago  that  he  w^s  likely  to  break,  the 
prospect  was  that  financial  New  York  would  tremble  if  not  collapse. 

This  is  a  pretty  fair  showing,  as  some  one  has  said,  for  thirty  years 
of  office  work.  The  attempt  to  imitate  it  has  been  the  financial  death 
of  many  men.  "Failure,"  says  the  newspaper.  The  next  day  or  the 
same  day  "Stock  Gambling"  is  printed  in  large  type  as  the  cause. 
Few  are  content  to  live  by  the  good  old  fashioned  rules.  Poor  to-day 
— ^rich  to-morrow — poor  again  the  next  day — is  the  rule  and  the  aspi- 
ration. Few,  apparently,  are  satisfied  with  the  old  fashioned  plan  of 
earning  and  saving.  When  the  satire  was  written  by  some  anon- 
ymous writer  many  years  ago,  and  printed  in  the  old  reader  under  the 
tide  of  "Ironical  Eulogy  on  Debt,"  it  was  indeed  a  satire.  But  to-day 
it  could  be  reproduced  as  solemn  truth,  and  could  be  taken  as  the  rule 
of  conduct  for  the  lives  of  many  people. 
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Haste  and  hustle  and  push  and  jam!  All  emphatic  Saxon  words 
with  emphatic  Saxon  meanings.  Why  study  this  ?  Why  study  that  ? 
Sog-atic  questions  but  not  propounded  by  a  Socrates.  The  inevitable 
"What  practical  use  ?" — Cut  bone — and  the  person  who  asks  does  not 
kDow,  ten  chances  to  one,  what  his  beloved  word  practical  mtdjas.  He 
simply  parrots  it.  Why  study  Latin?  Why  study  Greek  ?  Do  you 
learn  to  speak  them  ?  They  are  dead  languages,  aren't  they  ?  Yes, 
they  are  dead,  and  so  are  you.  Dead  in  mind — <iead  in  educational 
trespasses  and  sins.  How  shall  we  explain  to  such  the  value  of  some- 
thing they  do  not  even  know  the  meaning  of?  And  the  same  ques- 
tions are  asked  'in  regard  to  algebra.  Do  you  work  sums  by  it  in 
every  day  life  ?  Yes  we  can  work  out  a  practical  sum  by  it.  We 
can  ascertain  an  unknown  quantity.  We  can  find  out  what  cannot 
otherwise  be  ascertained,  viz :  the  weight  and  value  of  a  conceited 
and  ignorant  brain.  We  can  represent  it  by  x,  and  when  the  problem 
is  solved,  x  will  represent  a  minus  quantity. 

But,  more  solemnly,  I  wish  the  old  emphatic  way  of  insisting  upon 
the  course  of  study  as  prescribed  could  and  would  be  adopted  again. 
The  idea  of  selecting  studies  I  do  not  much  believe  in.  How  can  the 
average  child  comprehend  the  value  of  this  or  that  study  ?  It  is  im- 
possible. How  can  the  parent,  who  probably  never  went  farther  than 
the  "Rule  of  Three"  in  the  old  Adams's  Arithmetic,  know  anything 
of  the  value  of  Latin  or  Greek  ?  He  probably  has  in  mind  some  dolt 
who  managed  to  get  through  college  and  never  amounted  to  anything 
afterwards,  and  really  thinks  he  is  doing  his  son  a  service  by  forbid- 
ding him  to  study  Greek  or  Latin  or  algebra. 

It  is  useless  for  you  to  tell  him  of  the  value  of  these  branches.  He 
could  not  understand  you  if  you  did.  The  best  way  is  simply  to  in- 
sist, and  trust  to  the  future  to  vindicate  your  wisdom. 

And  so  the  round  world  rolls  on.  This  year  it  is  something.  Next 
year  the  fashion  changes  and  it  is  something  else.  I  do  not  sigh  for 
joomeyings  to  the  Holy  Land,  or  for  poetic  and  romantic  knight- 
errantry  of  any  kind.  But  I  do  insist  upon  respecting  Shakspere  and 
Homer  until  better  poets  arise.  I  do  believe  that  under  the  Socratic 
and  Platonic  methods,  people  were  taught  to  think  and  to  iict,  and  I 
am  equally  convinced  that  much  of  our  so-called  modern-practical- 
every-day  education  is  bosh.  Boys  can  learn  to  saw  wood  at  home 
after  school  hours,  and  should  be  made  to  do  so.  It  is  for  their  health. 
Girls  can  be  taught  to  wash  dishes  and  make  bread,  and  should  be 
Bade  to  do  so  by  their  mothers.  It  is  not  the  teacher's  place,  neither 
ihould  it  be  forced  upon  him  as  a^part  of  his  duties,  to  leach  these 
flnngs. 
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HOW  TO  TEACH  RATIO  AND  PROPORTION 


BY   SAMUEL   FINDLEY. 

The  chief  aim  of  the  teacher  should  be  to  secure  the  largest  ciegree 
of  mental  activity  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  This  is  not  done  by 
telling  and  explaining  everything  about  the  subject  in  hand,  but  by  so 
bringing  the  subject  before  the  pupils'  minds  as  to  excite  their  interest 
and  secure  their  attention ;  by  leading  them  to  apprehend  the  subject 
through  the  exercise  of  their  own  powers,  the  teachers'  part  being  to 
stimulate  and  guide  their  efforts. 

In  teaching  any  subject^  the  teacher  needs  a  well  digested  plan. 
There  must  be  a  clear  understanding  and  an  orderly  arrangement  of 
the  subject  in  his  own  mind,  and  a  systematic  order  for  presenting  it 
to  his  class  is  scarcely  less  important.  Most  topics  in  arithmetic  may 
be  presented  in  the  following  order : 

I.  The  idea. 

II.  The  oral  and  written  expression. 

III.  Practice  in  the  use  of  terms. 

IV.  Study  of  the  subject  in  detail,  and  the  solution  of  problems. 

V.  Generalization. 

I  shall  follow  this  order  in  presenting  a  sketch  of  lessons  on  Ratio 
and  Proportion. 

RATIO. 

I.  The  idea  of  Ratio.  The  aim  is  not  to  teach  the  pupil  to  repeat 
a  set  form  of  words  about  Ratio,  but  to  lead  him  to  perceive  what 
Ratio  is, 

James  has  4  cents,  and  John  has  2  cents ,  James's  money  is  how 
many  times  John's  money  ?    4  is  how  many  times  2  ? 

Bert  has  9  marbles,  and  Ralph  has  3  :  how  do  Bert's  marbles  com- 
pare in  number  with  Ralph's  ?  How  do  9  marbles  compare  with  3 
marbles  ?  (Like  numbers  may  be  compared,  in  respect  to  their  value, 
in  two  ways,  viz.  :  i.  By  subtraction,  to  find  how  much  one  ex> 
ceeds  the  other.  2.  By  division,  to  find  how  many  times  one  con- 
tains the  other.     The  pupil's  attention  must  be  fixed  on  the  second.) 

Jane  has  5  oranges,  and  Mary  has  15  ;  how  do  Mary's  oranges  com- 
pare with  Jane's?  How  does  15  compare  with  5  ?  How  do  Jane's 
oranges  compare  with  Mary's?    How  does  5  compare  with  15  ? 

How  does  3  compare  with  6  ?  How  does  6  compare  with  3  ?  4 
with  20  ?  20  with  4  ?  8  with  40  ?  40  with  8  ?  30  with  5  ?  5  with 
30  ?  i  with  2  ?  2  with  J  ?  \  with  5  ?  5  with  |  ?  (Practice  of  this 
kind  should  be  continued  until  the  pupil  can  readily  see,  from  the 
question^  which  number  is  the  standard  of  comparison.) 
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Comparing  4  and  16 ^  what  is  the  relation  of  4  to  x6  ?  of  16  to  4  ? 
What  is  the  relation  of  5  to  8  ?  of  8  to  5  ? 

II.  77u  oral  and  written  expression.  Up  to  this  point  no  use  has 
been  made  of  the  term  ratio.  As  soon  as  the  idea  of  ratio  is  clearly 
formed  in  the  pupil's  mind^  the  term  should  be  given,  and  the  method 
of  writing  a  ratio  should  be  taught 

Robert  has  3  dollars,  and  thomas  has  12  dollars;  what  is  the  rela^ 
tion  of  Robert's  money  to  Thomas's  money  ?  What  is  the  relation  of 
3  dollars  to  is  dollars  ?  What  is  the  relation  of  Thomas's  money  to 
Robert's  money?    What  is  the  relation  of  12  dollars  to  3  dollars? 

The  relation  of  one  number  to  another  of  the  same  kind  is  called 
Ratio.    The  two  numbers  compared  are  called  the  terms  of  the  ratio. 

What  is  the  ratio  of  4  to  8  ?  of  8  to  4  ?  Of  3  to  9  ?  of  9  to  3  ?  What 
do  you  mean  when  you  say  the  ratio  of  3  to  9  is  ^  ?  What,  when 
you  say  the  ratio  of  9  to  3  is  3  ? 

The  sign  of  ratio  is  the  colon  (:),  or  the  sign  of  division  with  the  line 
omitted.  The  term  before  the  colon  is  called  the  antecedent,  and  that 
after  is  called  the  consequent.  The  ratio  of  15  to  5  is  written  thus  : 
15  :  5-  Write  the  ratio  of  8  to  40,  Of  40  to  8.  Of  5  to  19.  Of  19 
to  5. 

The  value  of  the  ratio  is  shown  by  the  quotient  of  the  antecedent 
divided  by  the  consequent. 

III.  Practice^  There  should  now  be  a  great  variety  of  practice  in 
reading  and  writing  ratios,  and  such  practice  in  the  use  of  the  terms 
as  will  enable  the  pupils  to  use  them  intelligently  and  readily ;  and 
with  it  all  there  should  be  such  skillful,  such  searching  questioning 
and  cross-questioning  as  to  leave  no  vagueness  or  mistiness  about  the 
subject,  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils.  As  Mr.  Peck  says,  make  them 
"familiar  with  the  backdoors  and  side-entrances  of  their  mental  pos- 
sessions." 

IV.  Study  of  the  subject  in  detail  and  the  solution  of  problems.  Under 
this  head  may  be  taken  up  such  topics  as  the  following : 

1.  The  terms  of  the  ratio  treated  as  divisor,  dividend  and  quo- 
tient 

2.  The  ratio  treated  as  a  fraction. 

3.  The  antecedent,  consequent  and  ratio  in  their  relations ; — any 
two  given,  to  find  the  third. 

4.  Classification — simple  and  compound. 

V.  Generalization. 

1.  Definitions.  Exact  definitions  of  terms  should  be  thoroughly 
memorized.     It  is  usually  better  to  use  those  in  the  text-book. 

2.  Principles ;  such  as,  A  ratio  exists  only  between  like  numbers. 
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Multiplying  the  antecedent  or  dividing  the  consequent,  multiplies  the 
ratio,  etc. 

3.  Rules.  The  value  of  memorizing  rules  in  arithmetic  may  be 
questioned.  A  rule  is  the  statement  of  a  process.  To  be  so  familiar 
with  a  process  and  the  principles  involved,  as  to  be  able  to  state  the 
process,  is  of  far  more  value  than  to  be  able  to  repeat  from  memory  a 
rule  found  in  the  text-book.  Nevertheless,  if  rules  are  to  be  mem- 
orized, it  should  follow  and  not  precede  the  study  of  the  subject. 

PROPORTION. 

For  pupils  who  have  mastered  ratio,  proportion  presents  few  diffi- 
culties. As  before,  the  starting  point  is  the  idea.  The  pupil  should  be 
led,  at  the  start,  to  see  what  proportion  is,  rather  than  to  memorize  a 
set  form  of  words  about  proportion. 

Is  the  ratio  of  10  to  5  greater  or  less  than  the  ratio  of  9  to  3  ?  Com- 
pare these  ratios:  6  to  4  and  8  to  5,  5  :  9  and  8  :  14,  5  :  10  and 
7  :  14.  Write  a»  ratio  just  equal  to  the  ratio  of  4  to  12.  Write,  after 
each  of  the  following  ratios,  a  ralio  equal  to  it :  24  :  6. —  :  — .  3  : 
5.  —  :  — .  16:9.  —  •  — •  4  ^as  the  same  ratio  to  12  that  5  has 
to  what  number  ?  9  has  the  same  ratio  to  3  that  24  has  to  what  num- 
ber? 

The  equality  of  two  ratios  may  be  expressed  by  the  sign  =,  or  by  a 
double  colon! ;.  Thus,  we  may  indicate  that  the  ratio  of  10  to  5  is 
equal  to  the  ratio  of  12  to  6,  in  any  of  the  following  ways:  10  :  5  = 
12  :  6,  10:  5:  :i2  :  6,  *^  =  y,  10-7-5  =  12  -H  6.  Each  of  these 
equations  is  read,  T/u  ratio  of  10  to  <i  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  12  to  d,  or 
10  is  to  ^  as  12  is  to  6.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  statement  lo 
is  to  5  as  12  is  to  6  ? 

An  equation  of  ratios  is  called  a  Proportion.  Write  several  propor- 
tions. Read  each  in  two  ways.  Every  proportion  must  consist  of  at 
least  four  terms.  Complete  ihe  following  :  6:9*;  —  :  — .  9:6 
::—:—.  8:  24::  9:—.  15:5::  — :  6.  8  :  —  1 :6  :  9.  — : 
6  ::  21  :  7. 

The  first  and  fourth  terms  of  a  proportion  are  called  extremes  \  the 
second  and  third  terms  are  called  means.  Write  a  proportion.  Which 
are  the  means  ?  Which  are  the  extremes  ?  Multiply  one  mean  by  the 
other.  Multiply  one  extreme  by  the  other.  How  do  these  two  pro- 
ducts compare  ?  Write  several  proportions,  and  compare  the  product 
of  the  extremes  with  the  product  of  the  means,  in  each.  What  do 
you  discover? 

The  product  of  the  extremes  of  a  proportion  is  24,  and  one  of  the 
means  is  3  ;  what  is  the  other  mean  ?    When  a  product  and  one  of  its 
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two  factors  are  given,  how  may  the  other  factor  be  found?  When  the 
two  means  and  one  extreme  of  a  proportion  are  given,  how  may  the 
other  extreme  be  found?  When  the  two  extremes  and  one  mean  are 
given,  how  may  the  other  mean  be  found  ?  When  any  three  terms  of 
a  proportion  are  given,  how  may  the  fourth  term  be  found  ?  Find  the 
wanting  term  in  each  of  the  following  proportions :  9:12116:  — . 
12  :  3  :  :  —  :  7.     6  :  —  :  :  J^  :  3.     —  :  ^  :  :  24  :  3. 

When  a  proportion  consists  of  two  simple  ratios  it  is  called  simple 
proportion.  Simple  proportion  is  used  to  solve  problems  in  which 
three  terms  are  given,  and  the  fourth  term  is  required.  Two  of  the 
given  numbers  must  always  be  of  the  same  kind,  and  the  third  must 
be  of  the  same  kind  as  the  required  term.  In  making  the  statement 
X  maybe  used  to  represent  the  required  term. 

Problem  : — If  6  hats  cost$^o,  what  cost  15  hcUst 

What  is  required  in  this  problem  ?  Represent  the  required  number 
by  jc.  Form  a  ratio  with  the  30  dollars  and  the  x  dollars  \  thus,  $30  : 
%x.  Are  X  dollars  greater  or  less  than  30  dollars  ?  What  two  other' 
numbers  in  the  problem  would  form  a  ratio  ?  In  order  that  this  ratio 
be  equal  to  the  ratio  of  $30  to  %Xy  must  the  second  tjrm  be  greater  or 
less  than  the  first  ?  Place  these  two  ratios  in  the  form  of  a  proportion, 
and  find  the  required  term. 

Problem  : — ^12  hats  cost  %'>fo ,  what  cost  5  hais^ 

(Treat  this  problem  as  the  foregoing,  leading  the  pupils  to  observe, 
in  this  case,  that  x  dollars  are  less  than  36  dollars,  and  that,  in  the  first 
ratio,  the  second  term  must  be  less  than  the  first.) 

Without  further  guidance,  the  pupils  should  now  be  left,  for  a  time, 
to  their  own  individual  efforts  at  stating  and  solving  problems.  The 
time  of  several  recitations  following  should  be  spent  chiefly  in  discuss- 
ing problems  in  class,  the'  pupils  doing  the  work,  and  the  teacher  ply- 
ing them  at  every  step  with  searching  questions.  The  best  teachers, 
those  most  skilled  in  developing  a  subject  before  a  class,  are  in  con- 
stant danger  of  doing  too  much  for  their  pupils.  Pupils  need  suffi- 
cient help  to  keep  them  encouraged,  and  to  stimulate  them  to  effort ; 
but  the  teacher  should  guard  against  depriving  his  pupils  of  the  op- 
portunity of  any  effort  they  are  capable  of  putting  forth. 

When  pupils  have  acquired  facility  in  solving  simple  problems  by 
proportion,  peculiarities  and  difficulties  should  be  taken  up  one  by 
one,  and  mastered.  The  following  may  be  noted  as  requiring  special 
attention : 

I.  Problems  involving  compound  numbers  \  as.  What  cost  8  cwt. 
15  lbs.  of  beef,  if  9  cwt.  20  lb.  cost  $56  ? 
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2.     Problems  involviDg  fractions ;  as,  If  -^  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  cost 
f  of  a  dollar,  what  cost  -^^  of  a  bushel  ? 

3.  Problems  involving  inverse  ratio;  as,  If  I  can  complete  a  jour' 
ney  in  15  days,  by  traveling  40  miles  a  day,  how  many  miles  a  day 
must  I  travel  to  complete  it  in  12  days  ? 

COMPOUND   PROPORTION. 

Problem  : — If  6  men,  in  10  days  of  8  hours  each,  build  a  wall  25 
feet  long,  6  feet  high,  4  feet  thick ;  in  how  many  days  of  10  hours 
each,  can  10  men  build  a  wall  20  feet  long,  8  feet  high,  3  feet  thick  ? 

Arrange  the  numbers  in  couplets  as  follows : 

men.  days  hours.  ft.  long.  ft.  high.       ft.  thick. 

6.  10.  8.  25.  6.  4. 

10.  (jc).  10.  20.  8.  3. 

What  is  the  required  number  in  this  problem  ?  What  other  number 
in  the  problem  is  like  it?  Write  the  ratio  of  10  days  to  x  days. 
Upon  how  many  conditions  does  the  required  number  of  da3rs  de- 
pend? (The  required  number  of  days  depends  upon  ^^  conditions  : 
I  St,  the  number  of  men ;  2nd,  the  number  of  hours  they  work  each 
day ;  3rd,  the  l^gth  of  the  walls ;  4th,  the  hight  of  the  walls ;  5th,  the 
thickness  of  the  walls.  Consider  each  condition  separately,  and  treat 
each  couplet  as  in  simple  proportion.)  If  6  men  can  do  the  work  in 
10  days,  would  10  men  require  a  greater  or  less  number  of  days  ? 
With  reference  to  the  number  of  men,  would  x  days  be  greater  or  less 
than  10  days  ?  Should  the  second  term  of  this  couplet  be  greater  or 
less  than  the  first  term  ?  If  the  work  can  be  done  in  10  days  when 
working  8  hours  a  day,  would  it  require  more  or  less  than  10  days 
when  working  10  hours  a  day  ?  With  reference  to  the  number  of 
hours  a  day,  would  x  days  be  greater  or  less  than  10  days  ?  Should 
the  second  term  of  this  couplet  be  greater  or  less  than  the  first  term  ? 

Similar  questions  may  be  asked  concerning  each  of  the  remaining 
couplets.  When  the  statement  has  been  completed,  questions  like 
the  following  may  be  asked :  What  terms  are  antecedents  ?  Which 
are  consequents  ?  Which  are  the  extreme  terms  ?  Which  the  mean 
terms  ?  What  term  is  wanting  ?  How  may  it  be  found  ?  Could  the 
process  be  shortened  by  cancellation  ? 

After  two  or  three  problems  have  been  solved  in  this  way,  the  pu- 
pils should  be  called  upon,  in  turn,  both  to  ask  and  to  answer  the  neces- 
sary questions  concerning  each  couplet,  as  indicated  above.  Then 
should  follow  several  lessons  of  independent  practice  in  solving  prob- 
lems, with  questioning  and  cross<|uestioning  at  recitation  time  as 
before. 
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AN   OHIO  BOY. 


BY   CHAS.    S,    ROYCK. 

We  are  constantly  hearing  of  poor  boys,  who  by  patient  and  perse- 
vering industry,  accompanied  by  economy,  and  shrewd  investments, 
have  become  millionaires ;  and,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  young  of 
either  sex,  I  now  propose  to  give  to  the  readers  of  the  Monthly  a 
sketch  of  the  course  pursued  by  an  Ohio  boy,  which  has  brought  to 
him  moreihdLVi  the  wealth  of  a  Rothschild.  I  venture  to  do  this,  with- 
out having  asked  permission  of  him,  of  whom  I  am  about  to  speak. 

A  little  more  than  a  third  of  a  century  ago,  the  son  of  a  farmer  of 
moderate  means  was  a  pupil  in  a  country  district  school  in  northern 
Ohio.  The  lad,  having  one  winter  solved  the  problems  in  the  arith- 
metic used  in  the  school  he  was  attending,  was  advised  by  his  teacher 
to  obtain  a  work  on  algebra ;  the  teacher,  at  the  same  time,  informing 
his  pupil  that  he  was  not  qualified  to  teach  that  branch ;  but,  as  he 
had  commenced  the  study  of  it,  he  could  give  his  pupil  some  assist- 
ance, and  that,  by  their  united  efforts,  he  thought  the  boy  might  make 
a  start,  which  would  be  of  advantage  to  him  at  some  future  time. 

The  advice  was  followed ;  and,  before  the  teacher  and  pupil  were 
obliged  to  separate,  the  latter  had  some  knowledge  of  simple  equa- 
tions. 

The  following  summer,  the  father  of  that  youth  planted  quite  a  large 
field  of  com ;  which,  with  the  other  farm  work,  made  a  busy  season; 
but  the  boy,  whether  between  the  plow  handles,  behind  the  harrow, 
or  handling  the  hoe,  had  his  mind  on  the  study,  which  he  had  but 
just  commenced.  Much  more  ^land  work  was  then  done  in  the  corn-field 
than  now;  and  this  lad  was  expected  to  ^'hoe  his  row"  with  the  hired 
men.  This  he  did ;  and  each  half  d^y,  as  he  went  to  the  field,  he 
would  take  an  algebraic  problem  in  his  mind  to  think  upon,  and  to 
solve,  if  he  could ;  and  generally  he  could. 

When  the  men  stopped  to  rest  themselves,  the  pocket  knife  of  the 
boy  would  quickly  make  smooth  a  place  on  a  fence  rail,  on  which  the 
lad's  pencil  would  place  symbols,  which  were  worse  than  Greek  to 
Aaron's  fellow  workmen.  Often,  when  crossing  the  field,  at  their 
work,  the  men  would  say,  '*Why  don't  you  talk,  Aaron?"  "Oh,  I 
can't  talk  and  work  too,"  was  his  ready  reply.  It  was  thus  that  Aaron 
solved  the  problems  of  the  first  elementary  algebra  he  ever  saw. 

In  the  summer  of  1850,  I  first  met  this  young  man.  He  was  a 
pupU-teacher  in  the  Seneca  County  Academy,  of  which  Thomas  W. 
Harvey  was  the  principal.  From  that  time  to  this,  Aaron  has  been  a 
Itudent  and  a  teacher;  though  not  technically  a  "pupil-teacher." 
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What  has  .been  the  result  of  such  efforts  ?  Why  simply  this :  The 
young  man  has  continued  to  grow  in  knowledge,  and  influence,  and 
usefulness,  as  those  can  attest,  who  have  studied  his  works  on  the 
higher  mathematics,  and  on  logic.  And,  without  having  had  an  op- 
portunity to  seat  himself  as  a  pupil  on  the  recitation  seats  of  any  col- 
lege, he  holds  the  degree  of  LL.  D. — the  7i'eli  earned  degree^  I  ought 
to  have  said.  Whoever  visits  the  Baldwin  University,  at  Berea,  Ohio, 
will  find  seated  in  the  president's  chair  this  boy,  who  studied  algebra 
among  the  rows  of  corn,  hoe  in  hand — now  Rev.  Aaron  Schuyler, 
LL.  D. 

Schweqksville,  Pa.,  January,  1884. 


THE  HOME  AND  THE  SCHOOL. 


The  following  extract  from  the  last  annual  report  of  Supt  R.  W. 
Stevenson,  of  Columbus,  is  a  very  fair  putting  of  some  questions 
which  have  agitated  the  public  mind  a  good  deal  of  late.  It  is  the 
truth  well  told,  and  deserves  a  thoughtful  reading. 

''The  family  is  the  most  effective  and  important  educational  institu- 
tion. The  principles  taught  here  and  the  practices  indulged  in,  give 
an  indelible  color  to  the  web  of  life.  From  birth  to  18  or  21,  three- 
fourths  of  the  time  is  spent  in  the  family,  and  the  training  or  no  train- 
ing will  have  a  far-reaching  effect  upon  the  character.  The  responsi- 
bility for  the  training,  good  or  bad,  may  be  shared  by  the  school  or 
church,  but  it  can  never  be  shifted  wholly  by  the  family  to  these  sup- 
plementary institutions.  It  is  too  much  the  fashion,  these  late  days, 
for  families  to  commit  to  the  school  and  the  church  their  children  for 
secular  and  religious  training,  with  the  feeling  that  they  are  entirely 
relieved  from  responsibility.  Too  much  is  expected  of  the  public 
schools.  The  family  may  do  the  work  of  the  school,  but  the  school 
cannot  and  will  never  be  able  to  do  the  work  of  the  family.  When 
in  harmony,  the  one  can  supplement  the  work  of  the  other.  The  five 
hours  per  day  and  five  days  in  the  week  the  children  are  under  the 
eye  of  the  teacher,  and  bound  to  them  by  ties  that  are  weak,  are  in- 
significant, as  compared  to  the  time  and  bonds  which  bind  together 
members  of  a  family.  The  instruction  of  a  skillful  and  enthusiastic 
teacher  falls  on  dull  ears,  when  he  is  not  encouraged  and  assisted  in  the 
home  circle.  It  is  a  fatal  mistake  for  the  family  to  expect  or  the 
school  to  undertake  the  whole  work  of  instruction.     This  can  be  done 
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only  when  the  child  is  vseparated  from  the  family,  and  the  family  and 
the  school  become  one  and  the  same.  In  such  a  case,  the  school  is 
wholly  responsible.  So  far  as  the  public  schools  are  concerned,  this 
is  impracticable.  Taking  things  as  they  are,  the  public  schools  should 
not  be  held  responsible  for  what  they  cannot  do,  and  for  what  the 
family  fails  to  do.  They  cannot  teach  manual  labor,  the  family  can ; 
they  cannot  teach  how  to  buy  and  sell,  the  family  can ;  they  cannot 
teach,  in  a  practical  way,  how  to  care  for  plants  and  domestic  an- 
imals, the  family  can.;  they  cannot  give  practical  lessons  in  household 
afiairs,  the  family  can;  they  cannot  teach  the  principles  and  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  and  inspire  a  faith  and  a  trust  in  the  Great 
Founder  as  a  Redeemer,  the  family  can.  To  every  public  school- 
house  there  cannot  be  attached  a  farm,  a  carpenter  and  machine  shop, 
a  shop  for  cutting,  fitting  and  sewing,  different  kinds  of  stores  for 
learning  the  mercantile  business,  but,  in  a  certain  measure,  the  family 
may  train  the  children  in  the  direction  of  all  these.  The  family, 
rather  than  the  school,  is  the  proper  place  for  all  forms  of  industrial 
education.  Every  week  the  child  spends  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  hours  in  the  family  and  only  30  in  the  school,  and  yet  there  is  a 
disposition  to  crowd  into  the  thirty  hours  education,  mental,  moral, 
phjTsical,  industrial  and  technical,  and  to  hold  the  school  and  the 
teacher  responsible.  To  crown  the  inconsistency,  the  cry  comes  from 
these  same  intelligent  advocates  of  the  schools  which  prepare  children 
foi'  manual  labor,  in  and  out  of  doors,  and  for  the  hundred  different 
occupations,  that  the  pu])lic  schools  attempt  too  much,  and  therefore 
do  nothing  thoroughly.  The  cry  to  do  more  than  is  now  done,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  be  more  thorough,  comes  from  the  same  class  of 
persons.  The  would-be  reformers  tell  us  too  much  time  is  spent  on 
reading,  spelling  and  arithmetic,  and  in  the  same  breath  charge  super- 
ficiality. No  experienced  teacher  doubts  that  there  is  a  better  way, 
bat  who  has  found  it  ?  Where  is  it  in  use  ?  The  time  spent  upon 
these  branches  seems  to  be  too  long  to  many  earnest  and  progressive 
teachers,  and  they  have  been  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  find  how  to  do 
more  in  less  time,  but  as  yet  they  have  found  no  'royal  road.'  It 
takes  a  school  composed  of  bright,  mediocre  and  dull  children,  at  least 
one  year  to  master  the  principles  and  processes  of  decimal  and  com- 
mon fractions,  however  competent  and  skillful  the  teacher.  If  there 
is  any  one  who  can  give  pupils,  of  from  10  to  12  years  of  age,  even  a 
practical  knowledge  of  these  subjects  in  less  than  one  year,  he  is  the 
man  who  is  sought  the  most  earnestly  and  diligently.  Most  every 
community  has  found  out,  by  experience,  that  the  man  who  professes 
to  give  a  practical  knowledge  of  arithmetic  in  three  months,  and  a 
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speaking  and  a  writing  use  of  a  foreign  langus^e  in  twenty  lessons  is 
a  humbug.  The  back-bone  of  the  instruction  to  be  given  by  the  pub- 
lic schools  is  to  teach  the  children  to  read  intelligently,  to  write  leg- 
ibly, and  to  cipher  accurately.  The  schools  do  much  more  and  do  k 
well ;  but  if  the  different  forms  of  industrial  education  are  to  be  added, 
girls  should  not  become  women  till  they  are  22,  and  boys  should  not 
become  men  till  they  are  25.  All,  however,  could  be  accomplished 
within  the  present  limits  of  school  life,  if  the  family,  as  an  educator, 
did  its  duty  as  well  as  the  schools  do  theirs.  The  students  of  educa- 
tion are  among  the  profoundest  thinkers  of  this  age,  and  from  them 
and  teachers  who  are  working  out  new  methods  in  the  school-room, 
will  result  improvements  which  will  add  to  their  efficiency. 
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BY    LANDRUM    SMITH. 

I  have  before  me  a  dozen  little  boys  and  girls  just  learning  to  read  ; 
some  know  the  letters  and  some  do  not. 

''How  many  of  you  saw  the  sun  early  this  morning  ?"    Two  hands 
are  raised.     ''How  many  saw  the  sun  other  mornings  just  as  it  came 
in  sight  ?^     All   hands  .are  raised.     "Point  toward  where  you  saw 
it."    They  point.     "Point  with   right  hands."     They  do  so,  for  in 
previous  lessons  they  were  taught  right  and  left.     "We  call  the  direc- 
tion toward  where  the  sun  rises  east  and  we  say  the  sun  rises  in  the 
east."     "Jimmie,  you  say  '  the  sun  rises  in  the  east.' "     He  repeats. 
"Lulie,  say  it."    She  repeats.     "You  say  it,  Lillian."    She  does  so. 
After  calling  all,  or  nearly  all,  in  the  class,  I  say,  "the  sun  rises  in  tlie 
east"     "All."    It  is  best  to  repeat  the  sentence  clearly  before  you 
say  *'all."    R  is  necessary  to  prevent  confusion.     If  all  do  not  speak 
together,  say,  "You  did  not  all  speak  the  words  at  the  same  time  - 
try  again.     The  sun  rises  in  the  east."    They  repeat ;  if  not  well,  they 
must  try  again.     In  the  same  manner  teach  them  to  say  the  sun  sets 
in  the  west,  and  to  point  toward  the  west.     If  the  children  know  noth- 
ing of  directions,  this  will  be  enough  for  one  lesson,  which  you  might 
close  by  saying,  "I  will  write  east  and  west  on  the  board."    Write. 
Have  the  children  pronounce  the  words  singly  and  in  concert,  count 
the  letters  in  each,  and  name  them.     In  following  this  method  you  in- 
troduce into  the  geography  lesson  reading,  recognition  of  words  at 
sight,  spelling  and  numbers;  but  this  is  just  what  should  be  done. 
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The  class  should  learn  all  these  at  once.  If  you  prefer  the  phonetic 
method  you  can  use  that  instead  of  naming  the  letters.  Do  not  omit 
the  counting.  With  pointer  in  hand^  keep  time  when  in  concert  ex- 
ercise and  have  all  to  speak  clearly  and  with  energy.  The  exercise 
cultivates  the  voice  for  reading. 

The  directions  north  and  south  can  be  given  in  the  next  lesson. 
This  b  somewhat  more  difficult  to  fix  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  but 
by  having  them  point  with  the  right  hand  to  the  east  and  left  hand  to 
the  west,  and  getting  them  to  tell  you  which  way  they  are  looking, 
you  develop  the  idea  north,  and  by  turning  them  around  with  faces  to 
the  south,  devel<)p  the  idea  of  south.  Repeat  as  before ;  facts  are 
firmly  fixed  by  repetition.  After  thoroughly  drilling  on  such  exer- 
cises, have  your  pupils  to  write  on  their  slates,  at  their  seats,  the  sen- 
tences you  have  taught  them. 

Do  not  print  the  words,  the  little  fellows  can  learn  script  as  readily. 

After  the  children  are  well  acquainted  with  the  four  cardinal  points 
of  the  compass,  teach  them  in  a  similar  manner,  the  four  intermediate 
points. 

The  pointing  exercise  is  restful  to  the  children  and  relieves  the  more 
timid  of  embarrassment.  Make  every  exercise  lively,  but  do  not  be 
in  a  great  hurry.  You  can  teach  them  much  by  talking  about  the 
winds,  the  north  star,  the  appearance  at  sunrise,  the  color  of  the  sky 
at  sunset,  and  the  moon.  Many  other  objects  of  nature  are  at  hand  to 
assist  the  teacher  in  this  work. — Ftactical  Teacher. 
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James  Baldwin,  of  Rushville,*  Ind.,  read  a  paper  on  the  above  sub- 
ject, before  the  Indiana  Teachers'  Association,  at  its  recent  session  at 
Indianapolis,  in  which  he  draws  two  pictures,  representing  two  types 
of  the  common  school  as  he  imagines  them  existing  twenty-five  years 
hence.  The  first  is  a  picture  of  a  large  and  externally  elegant  build- 
ing, situated  in  a  thriving  town,  but  within  everything  has  a  prison- 
like aspect. 

"The  superintendent  is  a  good  fellow,^— clever  to  everybody,  and 
great  on  system ;  and  most  of  the  teachers  are  graduates  of  the  high 
school — well  deserving  girls  who  can  afford  to  work  cheap.  'You  will 
find  in  each  room,'  kindly  explains  the  superintendent  to  a  visitor,  'a 
machine,  labeled  method^  by  which  every  movement,  even  to  the  daily 
growth  of  the  pupils,  is  perfected  and  harmonized.     *    He    «    Jt  is 
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the  teacher's  chief  duty  to  put  her  class  in  at  one  end  of  the  machine, 
and  then  turn  the  crank.  At  the  close  of  each  month,  the  pupils  are 
measured  with  an  examination  tape-line  furnished  by  myself,  and  all 
whose  stature  falls  below  a  fixed  standard,  are  returned  to  a  lower 
room  to  be  ground  over  again  by  the  machine  that  ground  them  last 
year.  Sometimes  a  scholar  is  ground  over  three  or  four  times  before 
he  is  sufficiently  pulverized. 

'You  see,  here  in  my  office,  this  time-table,  this  almanac,  and  this 
large  machine  labelled,  system  f  By  means  of  these  simple  appliances 
the  whole  machinery  of  the  school  is  regulated.  I  determine  not  only 
how  many  turns  of  the  crank  each  teacher  shall  give  to  her  machine 
during  the  year,  but  I  can  tell  you  at  any  moment  the  exact  position 
oi  each  crank,  and  just  where  it  will  be  at  any  future  specified  day  and 
hour.  Here  is  another  little  apparatus  called  a  course  of  study^  by 
which  I  determine  the  precise  amount  of  intellectual  pabulum  to  be 
given  to  each  class  during  a  period  of  twelve  years;  by  its  aid  I  regu- 
larly divide  that  pabulum  into  monthly  rations,  and  I  can  calculate  to 
a  certainty  the  cubic  inches  of  mental  growth  that  each  ration  will 
induce.' 

'And  what  kind  of  manhood  and  womanhood  do  you  induce  by 
these  processes  ?'  innocently  inquires  the  admiring  stranger. 

'We  have  nothing  to  do  with  that,^  answers  the  superintendent,  re- 
suming the  study  of  a  long  column  of  percentages.  It  is  the  du^  of 
the  family,  the  church,  and  the  sunday-school  to  attend  to  the  man- 
hood and  womanhood  question.  The  public  school  has  enough  to  do 
to  bear  its  own  burdens,  without  shouldering  responsibilities  which  do 
not  belong  to  it.'  " 

In  this  picture,  the  author  of  the  paper  claims  to  have  shown  his 

audience  a  type  of  schools  now  existing,  which  will  be  found  lingering 

in  some  localities  as  late  as  the  year  1908.     The  following  is  a  more 

pleasing  picture : 

''You  may  imagine  yourselves  again  as  living  in  the  earlier  years  of 
the  twentieth  century.  Our  stranger  is  in  another  enterprising  town, 
not  many  miles  away  from  the  first.  But,  here,  the  public  spirited 
citizen  does  not  point  out  the  school-house  from  a  distance,  dilating 
upon  the  architectural  beauty  and  the  liberality  of  those  who  have  built 
it.  He  says :  'If  there  is  one  thing'  for  which  we  can  justly  thank 
heaven,  it  is  our  excellent  school.  Come  with  me  and  see  what  we 
are  doing  for  our  children.' 

As  the  two  approach  the  building,  the  admiring  stranger  observes 
that,  although  its  exterior  is  not  wanting  in  architectural  elegance,  its 
appearance  is  rather  homelike  than  palatial.  It  has  evidently  been 
built  with  an  eye  to  comfort  and  convenience  rather  than  show.  It  is 
no  whited  sepulcher.  Its  walls  are  neither  shams  themselves,  nor  do 
they  serve  to  conceal  shams.'  The  school-yard  is  not  a  barren  Sahara 
of  sand  and  pebbles,  an  arena  for  the  'democratic  freedom  of  recess- 
time,'  but  a  well  kept  lawn  with  borders  of  flowers,  and  here  and 
there  a  shade-tree  or  a  fountain.  Inside,  the  hall-ways  are  light, 
warm,  and  airy,  impressing  the  visitor  at  once  with  some  of  that  feel- 
ing of  cheerfulness  and  good  nature  which  they  find  to  pervade  the 
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whole  atmosphere  of  the  place.  There  are  pictures  on  the  walls^ 
there  are  flowers  in  the  windows,  there  are  books  on  the  tables — ^there 
is  an  air  of  genuine  culture  in  everything  they  see.  No  child,  how- 
ever rude  or  low-born,  could  resist  the  influence  of  such  a  place — 
could  pass  his  school  days  in  the  midst  of  such  surroundings  without 
being  raised  and  ennobled  by  them. 

'It  is  all  for  the  children,'  remarks  the  public-spirited  citizen. 

The  visitors  pass  from  room  to  room,  and  inspect  the  work  which 
is  being  done.  There  are  no  grinding  machines  there.  The  teachers 
are  at  their  posts,  enthusiastic,  wide-awake,  efficient,  but  not  manipu- 
lators of  cranks.  No  one  has  so  many  pupils  but  that  she  can  fully 
understand  the  capabilities,  and  attend  to  the  wants  of  each  individ- 
ual. She  is  not  worried  by  fears  that  she  may  fail  to  accomplish  a 
definite  amount  of  'work'  within  a  specified  time,  or  that  a  portion  of 
her  class  will  be  unable  to  'make  their  grade.'  The  results  of  her 
labor  are  not  estimated  by  the  figures  scored  at  the  monthly  examina- 
tions, nor  measured  by  the  number  of  promotions  made  within  the 
year ;  but  the  growth  of  each  individual  pupil,  in  intelligence,  in  gen- 
tleness of  manners,  in  earnestness  of  purpose,  determines  how  well  she 
has  performed  her  whole  duty.  The  methods  which  she  employs  are, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  nature's  own  methods,  likest  unto  those  'by 
which  every  genuine  mother  brings  up  her  family,  preserving  the  in- 
dividuality of  each,  and  weaving  the  whole  into  the  golden  web  of 
household  unity.' 

Each  child  is  given  that  kind  and  amount  of  intellectual  nourish- 
ment that  he  can  best  assimilate,  and  that  will  most  promote  his 
strength.  If  the  superintendent  applies  his  tape-line  measure,  it  is  to 
test  the  child's  own  capacity  for  growth,  and  not  to  compare  his  Siat- 
ure  with  some  arbitrary  standard  fixed  for  the  class.  The  pupils  pro- 
gress step  by  step,  from  one  pflane  of  advancement  to  another,  as  their 
individual  strength  and  fitness  permit, — the  strong  not  being  held  back 
by  the  weak,  nor  yet  by  time  tables,  and  the  weak  not  being  carried 
through  on  the  skirts  of  the  strong.  No  attempt  is  made  to  mould  two 
pupils  in  the  same  pattern.  All  men  may  be  equal,  but  they  possess 
diverse  gifts ;  and  not  only  is  this  truth  recognized  in  the  school,  but 
it  is  made  the  leading  principle  in  the  direction  of  the  work  both  of 
teachers  and  of  pupils. 

'And  what  branches  of  study  do  you  teach  in  this  school  ?'  inquired 
the  admiring  stranger. 

'As  to  that,'  answers  the  superintendent,  'we  teach  a  few  things,  but 
we  teach  those  few  things  well.  All  who  graduate  from  the  high 
school  are  able  to  write  their  own  commencement  exercises ;  they 
can  read  aloud  to  the  family  at  home  without  stopping  to  spell  the 
words ;  they  can  write  good  business  letters,  and  keep  their  own  busi- 
ness accounts ;  they  know  the  principles  underlying  and  controlling  a 
free  government,  and  when  they  are  old  enough  to  vote,  they  can  read 
their  own  tickets ;  they  have  a  taste  for  good  reading,  and  an  un- 
quenchable desire  to  extend  the  bounds  of  their  knowledge.  Some 
of  them  can  do  very  much  more  than  this,  but  the  extent  of  their  intel- 
lectual attainments,  aside  from  this,  is  largely  proportionable  to  the 
glib  with  which  Nature  has  endowed  their  minds.' 
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'Not  all  the  pupils  in  this  school/  continues  the  superintendent, 
'will  be  teachers,  or  authors,  or  lawyers,  or  preachers,  or  politicians, 
or  artisans ;  but  all  may,  at  some  time,  be  obliged  to  earn  their  own 
living ;  and  all  can,  and  ought  to  be  gentlemen  and  gentle-ladies.  Some 
will  be  thinkers,  but  more  will  be  doers;  some  will  be  head- workers, 
but  more  will  be  hand-workers.  The  school  assumes  none  of  those 
duties  which  belong  distinctively  to  the  family  or  to  the  church ;  it 
teaches  its  pupils  neither  a  trade  nor  a  religion ;  but  it  does  assume  so 
to  strengthen  and  cultivate  the  mind  and  heart  as  to  render  the  soul 
susceptible  of  the  best  and  noblest  influences,  and  the  hand  capable 
and  willing  to  perform  all  that,  in  the  providence  of  God,  shall  be  re- 
quired of  it.' " 


THE     MORAL     RESULT    OF     COMMON     SCHOOL 

TRAINING. 


At  the  recent  session  of  the  Indiana  Teachers'  Association,  Super- 
intendent W.  N.  Hailman,  of  LaPorte,  read  an  excellent  paper  on  the 
moral  result  which  common  school  training  should  give,  the^  general 
drift  of  which  is  shown  by  the  following  extract : 

I  have  a  firm  conviction  that  much  of  the  moral  shallowness  that 
seems  to  fill  society  with  crime,  to  clog  our  government  with  corrup- 
tion, and  to  oppress  our  commercial  and  industrial  interests  with  a 
narrow  grasping  egotism,  is  due  *to  the  unwise  neglect  of  ethical  in- 
struction in  our  schools.  It  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  that  cold  spec- 
ulative intellectuality  that  looks  upon  e&ch  child  as  merely  another 
grain  to  be  put  through  the  mill,  as  merely  another  one  that  has  come 
to  figure  for  a  time  in  "number  belonging,"  "average  attendance," 
"percentage  of  transfers,"  and  the  like.  It  is  due  to  that  cold  specu- 
lative intellectuality  that  sacrifices  all  things  to  subjects  of  instruction, 
and  judges  all  comers  by  the  low  standard  of  "behaviour  and  schol- 
arship." 

We  need,  to  counteract  this,  a  revival  of  the  heart,  warmth  of  feel- 
ing, sympathy  with  each  individual  pupil,  a  deep  concern  in  his  ulti- 
mate welfare.  We  need  teachers  whose  touch  and  look,  whose  voice 
and  word  bring  to  each  pupil  rich  assurance  of  genuine,  abiding  inter- 
est in  his  well-being ;  whose  very  presence  says  to  the  child  constantly, 
"I  see  and  respect  in  you  untold  possibilities  for  good,  and  I  love  you 
for  the  good  I  know  to  be  in  you.  This  I  shall  find  and  foster  with 
tender  care,  and  help  you  grow  to  be  the  strong,  self-contained,  helpful 
man  or  woman,  the  king  or  queen  you  are  meant  to  be."  We  need 
teachers  who  find  it  in  their  heads  and  hearts  to  say  to  their  children 
in  all  the  phases  of  their  intercourse  with  them,  '  'Never  mind  your 
faults  now ;  come,  let  us  attend  to  the  good  in  you,  and  the  faults  will 
vanish  like  a  dream."  And  we  need  superintendents  who  can  appre- 
ciate such  teachers  and  who  find  it  in  their  heads  and  hearts  to  allow 
them  to  do  their  God-appointed  work. 


r 
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I  can  see  no  reason  why  school  education  should  be  less  intensely 
moral  than  family  education,  and  why  this  formation  of  character 
should  be  any  less  the  proudest  outcome  of  the  school's  work.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  can  see  hosts  of  reasons  why  the  school  should  be 
more  stringent,  more  persistent  and  more  systematic  than  the  family, 
in  this  respect,  in  order  to  make  up  for  the  manifold  disabilities  of  the 
family,  coming  from  poverty,  ignorance,  and  frivolity  in  the  home. 
I  know  of  no  weaker  and  more  humiliating  attitude  than  that  assumed 
concerning  this  question  by  a  number  of  school  men,  ckdming  that  we 
have  no  concern  with  these  things,  that  such  matters — ^as  they  term 
them  with  not  a  little  contempt— belong  to  the  family  and  church. 
They  may  close  their  eyes  as  vigorously  as  they  choose  to  this  greatest 
of  their  responsibilities.     God  will  not  relieve  them  of  it. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  my  paper  to  find  ways  and  means  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  indicated  results.  Yet  experience  and  a 
thoughtful  review  of  the  field  convince  me  that  ways  and  means  are 
ample.  To  begin  with,  let  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  in  its  neatness, 
cleanliness,  and  cheerfulness,-  in  the  simplicity  and  harmony  of  its 
adornment,  in  its  perfect  adaptations  to  the  duties  of  the  hour,  be  a 
constant  expression  of  ethical  tendency ;  let  the  teacher,  in  dress,  man- 
ner, movements,  bearing,  and  speech,  be  a  living  example  of  self- 
reliance  and  good  will,  of  justice  and  love,  of  the  sweetness  and  se- 
renity that  stream,  as  a  perpetual  halo,  from  all-sided  faith.  Let  her 
avoid,  in  look  and  speech,  zHX  that  borders  on  pride  and  a  vain  display 
of  superiority;  let  her  shun  sarcasm  and  irony,  bitter  and  cutting  re- 
proof, scornful  and  vindictive  accusation,  and  all  similar  mani^sta- 
tions  of  incompetence  and  hate ;  and  let  her,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
ever  ready  with  encouragement  and  help  for  the  better  self  that  strug- 
gles for  recognition  and  supremacy  in  the  being  of  every  child.  Let 
her  miss  no  opportunity,  in  general  and  particular  directions  for  con- 
duct, and  in  all  so-called  disciplinary  affairs,  to  direct  the  child's  at- 
tention to  underlying  principles  of  duty ;  let  her,  in  her  teaching,  hold 
fist  every  opportunity  to  glorify  virtue. 

Undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most  powerful  special  helps  in  ethical  in- 
struction is  the  morning  exercise.  Here  the  child  may  learn  to  study 
virtue  systematically,  and  to  love  it  consciously.  Here  its  whole  be- 
ing may  be  attuned  ethically  for  the  day's  work.  I  would  warn,  how- 
ever, against  the  demoralizing  practice  of  the  perfunctory  ''reading  of 
Scripture  without  comment."  I  see  no  good  reason  why  suitable  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  heavy  with  treasures  of  ethical  truth,  should  not  be 
unlocked  in*explanation  and  illustration.  It  will  always  be  found  easv 
to  avoid  the  shoals  of  sectarian  controversy  which  rests  upon  dogmatic 
considerations  that  have  little  to  do  with  the  ethical  bearing  of  a 
Scriptural  truth. 


Books  are  the  negative  pictures  of  thought,  and  the  more  sensitive 
the  mind  that  receives  their  images,  the  more  nicely  the  finest  lines  are 
reproduced. — Holmes, 
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THE  CASTLE  BY  THE  SEA, 


From  the  German  of  Uhiand, 


BY   CARRIE   CHEYNEY. 

Hast  thou  seen  that  lofty  castle, 
That  castle  by  the  sea  ? 

The  clouds  in  hues  of  red  and  gold 
Float  o'er  it  gorgeously. 

Down  to  the  ocean  it  seems  to  bend 
Greeting  its  form  below ; 

Higher  the  turrets  seem  to  ascend 
In  the  evening's  ruddy  glow. 

I  have  seen  that  lofty  cajstle^ 
That  castle  by  the  sea. 

With  the  moon  above  it  standing, 
As  the  mists  rose  silently. 

Did  the  wind  and  the  billows  all 
Chime  out  a  merrier  sound  ? 

Didst  thou  hear  from  the  castle  hall 
The  lute's  soft  tones  resound? 

The  wind  and  the  wild  waves  all 
Were  lying  in  deep  repose; 

A  dirge  I  heard  from  out  the  hall 
And  tears  to  my  eyes  arose. 

Sawest  thou  on  the  castle  walking, 
The  crowned  king  and  queen  ? 

Their  robes  in  the  soft  breeze  flowing  ? 
Their  costly  jewels'  sheen  ? 

Did  they  not  with  joyous  feeling 
Lead  forth  a  maiden  there? 

She  was  radiant  as  the  morning, 
Shining  her  golden  hair. 

Again  I  saw  the  royal  pair, 

No  gleaming  crowns  they  wore, 

But  moved  in  robes  of  sorrow  there ; 
The  maiden  I  saw  no  more. 

Wooster,  O.,  Jan.  22,  1884. 
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THE  BEST  METHODS    OF  TEACHING   SPELLING, 


Read  before  the  Educational  Conference  of  Friends,  at  Philadelphia. 

By  Lucretia  Mitchell. 

The  matter  of  teaching  spelling  has  never  given  me  much  anxiety. 
I  have  often  wondered  what  all  the  turmoil  and  worriment  that  I  have 
seen  in  schools,  was  about ;  why  there  should  be  so  much  fear  lest  the 
child  may  not  be  able  to  spell  all  the  words  he  knows  how  to  use.  I 
wish  I  could  write  forcibly  on  this  subject  all  the  things  that  I  could 
spelL  In  looking  over  the  requirements  of  the  public  schools  of  Phil- 
adelphia, in  this  matter  of  spelling,  I  have  found  that  8,800  words  are 
expected  to  be  memorized,  by  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
twelve.  How  did  it  ever  come  about  that  any  set  of  wise  heads  should 
consider  such  a  vocabulary  as  that  necessary  for  the  wants  of  a  child 
twelve  years  old,  or  should  think  it  advisable  to  invest  so  much  cap- 
ital in  stock  not  yet  needed  ? 

This  wrestling  with  the  spelling-book  has  seemed  to  me  one  of  the 
saddest  things  I  have  seen  in  the  schools  of  the  ward  where  I  have 
lately  had  my  attention  directed.  The  tired  face  of  the  overworked 
teacher,  as  she  examines  and  marks  the  papers  of  a  large  division,  the 
spiritless  manner  of  the  pupils  over  the  uninteresting  task  of  laying 
up  words  for  future  use,  all  point  to  the  cruelty  of  the  plan. 

In  looking  back  over  my  work,  I  conclude  that  my  equanimity  in 
regard  to  teaching  spelling  may  come  from  the  fact  that  it  has  gener- 
ally been  my  good  fortune  to  deal  with  children  before  they  have  been 
tampered  with  in  reading  or  spelling.  I  have  known,  it  is  true,  two 
(X  three  very  stubborn  cases  of  bad  spellers,  but  I  was  not  acquainted 
with  the  early  conditions  of  their  development,  and  I  have  always 
taken  it  for  granted  that  the  difficulty  lay  not  so  much  in  no  teaching 
as  in  bad  teaching.  Every  teacher  knows  the  difficulty  of  cure,  the 
ahnost  hopdess  task  of  effacing  wrong  impressions  from  the  mind  of  a 
pupil,  and  every  teacher  has  her  own  theory,  perhaps,  and  her  own 
methods  of  assisting  her  charge  out  of  the  dilemma.  Much  of  this  has 
to  be  done,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  suggestions  to  offer 
whereby  the  task  can  be  made  easy;  but  the  interesting  work  to  me  is 
the  looking  up  of  devices  by  which  a  prevention  of  this  discouraging 
state  of  things  may  be  found.  My  experience  is  not  great,  nor  does  it 
date  over  many  years  of  teaching,  so  that  I  cannot  reflect  upon  any 
sad  failure  of  my  plan  to  throw  me  into  a  terror  of  defeat.  My  work 
is  with  children  fresh  from  the  kindergarten;  with  children  who 
have  learned  how  to  see,  and  of  that  class  I  shall  treat  with  you. 
It  seems  to  me  that  such  children,  left  entirely  to  themselves  with 
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their  reading  book,  would  more  naturally  spell  correctly  than  incor- 
rectly ;  at  any  rate  I  would  rather  risk  it  than  have  them  prematurely 
waked  up  to  the  analysis  of  words.  From  their  reading  books  they 
would  get  impressions  of  words  in  their  correct  form  only,  and  if  they 
are  never  asked  to  spell  a  word  or  write  a  word  until  they  have  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  it  by  sight  and  by  use  in  speech,  and  are 
never  allowed  to  hear  their  neighbors  spell  it  wrong  in  class  or  see  it 
wrong  on  the  blackboard,  why  not  hope  for  a  correct  impression  in 
their  minds,  rather  than  indulge  a  dread  that  they  will  see  it  wrong. 
It  is  well  to  have  great  faith  in  the  child's  power  of  sight,  and  to  let 
spelling  of  words  bravely  alone  until  you  have  procured  tolerable 
reading. 

Then  comes  the  time  to  begin  to  find  what  the  child  has  seen  about 
the  words  beside  seeing  them  as  a  whole.  This  is  a  delicate  matter. 
There  are  many  devices  which  may  present  themselves  to  the  teacher, 
if  she  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  importance  of  this  step. 

I  call  it  getting  well  acquainted  with  words.  I  say,  now  we  know 
Mr.  so-and-so  when  we  meet  him  on  the  street,  but  let  us  look  so 
sharply  at  him  that  we  can  go  to  the  blackboard  and  make  a  picture  of 
him,  taking,  perhaps,  the  simplest  word  of  the  reading  lesson.  Do 
you  see  him  ?  Look  at  him.  Now  who  knows  that  he  can  go  to  the 
blackboard  and  put  that  word  on  it,  just  as  perfectly  as  it  is  written 
here  in  this  nice  lesson?  Little  hands  fly  up  and  all  are  eager,  but  if 
there  is  any  doubt  that  a  wrong  form  may  be  written,  I  make  myself 
certain  before  the  venture,  by  calling  out  the  sentiment  of  the  class ; 
we  pronounce  slowly,  we  talk  about  the  sounds,  the  length  of  the 
word,  whether  it  is  a  plain  looking  word,  whether  it  has  any  i's  in  its 
head,  whether  it  has  any  tall  letters,  whether  it  walks  on  stilts,  etc, 
and  the  child  is  wild  to  put  it  on  the  board ;  the  class  agree,  and  we 
take  up  and  make  the  acquaintance  of  another  word.  Now  this  is  a 
great  step  in  spelling,  and  no  teacher  should  allow  her  ambition  for 
her  class  to  run  beyond  the  accomplishing  of  the  words  her  children 
have  already  met  with,  and  have  understood  in  their  reading  lesson. 
In  other  words,  never  give  a  child  a  word  to  spell  which  he  has  not 
seen  used.  ' 

There  are  many  exercises,  as  they  advance,  in  reading  a  sentence, 
then  closing  the  book  and  telling  all  they  saw,  orally,  if  they  have 
learned  the  names  of  the  letters,  or  by  writing  on  the  board,  impress* 
ing  them  aU  the  time  that  it  is  the  good  seers  who  will  learn  to  talk  on 
paper.  In  this  way  there  is  but  little  difficulty  in  clearing  away  all 
easy  words,  and  in  creating  a  delight  in  the  work.  Then  there  are 
interesting  little  exercises  in  making  words,  of  which  ^^Appleton's 
Readers"  furnish  excellent  suggestions. 
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There  will  always  be  every  variety  or  shade  of  talent  on  this  matter 
of  seeing,  but  nevertheless  the  slowest  one  must  see  and  the  teacher 
must  see  that  he  does  see.  Teach  a  child  to  know,  when  he  does  not 
know  how  to  spell  a  word ;  teach  him  never  to  write  a  word  that  he  is 
not  positively  sure  of,  and  he  will  become  exceedingly  careful.  Now, 
from  this  time  composition  exercises  will  furnish  all  the  material  for 
spelling  that  will  be  needed  for  months  to  come.  The  desire  to  com- 
pose is  sure  to  come,  and  in  composition  all  take  great  delight,  if  they 
have  been  well  handled.  The  child  begins  to  want  words  to  express 
his  thought  He  looks  at  a  pretty  picture  that  has  been  handed  him. 
^'Once  upon  a  time,"  he  begins,  and  up  goes  his  hand.  ^'Mrs. 
Mitchell,  how  do  you  spell  'used  to  ?* "  This  occurred  the  other  day, 
and  I  remembered  to  have  seen,  a  long  time  ago,  a  letter  from  a  girl 
who  had  been  attending  a  Philadelphia  school,  in  which  she  spelled, 
several  times,  the  word  ''usto,"  and  I  reflected  that  she  had  studied 
spelling  a  great  deal,  but  had  never  come  across  that  word,  and  how 
could  she  know  how  to  spell  it.  So  here  is  an  opportunity  to  show 
this  child.  The  words  are  written  on  the  board,  he  looks  at  them, 
they  are  rubbed  off  when  he  is  satisfied,  and  ''used  to"  goes  down  on 
his  paper,  and,  I  trust,  into  his  memory. 

I  believe  a  child  learns  best  how  to  spell  a  new  word  when  he  wants 
to  use  it,  and  that  the  wise  teacher  will  continually  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  create  that  want.  She  will  never  be  able  to  find  so  good  a 
spelling-book  as  her  little  class  will  ask  her  to  make,  when  they  are 
reaching  out  for  words  to  express  their  thought. 

Another  child  stops  to  think,  and  finally  asks.  How  do  you  spell 
coming  ?  and  we  all  stop  to  talk  about  that.  It  is  written  on  the 
board,  large  and  plain,  and  he  sees  it  once  and  again  right,  rather 
than  to  be  allowed  to  run  the  risk  of  getting  it  wrong,  and  having  a 
big  mark  put  under  it  by  the  teacher,  and  then  being  troubled  ever 
afterward,  perhaps,  to  remember  whether  he  had  an  e  in  it  before  it 
was  marked,  or  whether  it  was  marked  because  he  had  not  put  the  e 
in.  This  is  possible,  and  happens  often,  especially  when  the  marks 
come  thick  and  fast,  and  the  child  is  mortified  and  discouraged  over 
his  marred  paper.  What  an  enemy  to  success  is  discouragement. 
How  the  child  will  dread  to-morrow.'s  lesson  and  fear  to  write,  on  ac- 
count of  the  marks  which  will  be  sure  to  follow. 

I  am  always  pleased  when  a  child  asks  how  to  spell  a  word,  for  then 
the  way  is  open  to  teach  it.  If  he  be  going  to  use  that  word  it  is  full 
of  thought  to  him,  and  he  will  remember  how  it  looks  performing  the 
office  of  expressing  that  thought,  much  better  than  to  have  it  given  to 
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him  to  learn,  standing  in  a  line  with  dozens  of  others,  bearing  no  re- 
lation to  it,  and  when  he  is  not  wanting  it  nor  any  of  its  neighbors. 

If  there  seems  to  be  a  craving  for  a  spelling-book,  I  would  let  each 
child  make  his  own,  using  a  copy  of  any  of  the  approved  books,  sim- 
ply as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  to  show  my  class  how  some  industrious 
boy  had  put  together  all  the  words  he  knew  how  to  spell.  The  ra- 
pidity with  which  this  interesting  collection  would  grow  would  depend 
entirely  upon  each  child's  facility  for  seeing  and  producing.  This 
exercise  might  be  indulged  in  five  or  ten  minutes  each  day,  the 
teacher  keeping  the  books  in  the  meantime,  and  giving  them  out  for 
each  child  to  put  down  just  such  words  as  he  is  well  acquainted  with 
and  feels  sure  he  can  on  any  occasion  write.  This  incites  close  ob- 
servation, and  this  is  the  secret  of  learning  to  spell.  The  child  may 
be  encouraged,  a  little  further  on,  to  classify  his  words,  to  find  out  all 
the  parts  of  a  door,  all  .the  names  of  articles  of  furniture,  or  articles  of 
food,  the  names  of  all  the  flowers  he  can  remember  to  have  seen,  and 
you  will  find  he  can  have  just  as  valuable  a  book  as  Monroe's  Speller, 
and  he  has  discovered  the  words  himself;  and  who  does  not  love  dis- 
covery ?  I  have  found  it  an  extremely  good  plan  and  great  fun  to 
send  my  pupils,  in  imagination,  to  their  own  homes,  to  name  all  the 
articles  contained  in  their  dining-room,  library,  kitchen  or  parlor. 
This  calls  forth  a  great  variety  of  material.  If  the  child  be  told,  the 
day  before,  what  is  to  be  required  of  him,  he  will  work  harder  than 
anybody  ever  indi^ced  him  to  work  over  somebody  else's  compiling. 
This  kind  of  a  spelling-book  can  always  be  at  hand,  and  resources  are 
almost  inexhaustible.  He  can  write  to-morrow  all  the  names  of  all  the 
things  he  ate  for  his  dinner  to-day,  with  this  one  restriction,  that  he  be 
positively  sure  of  the  spelling.  This,  in  its  gradations,  I  would  do  for 
children  before  they  begin  to  study  much  from  any  text-books.  After 
that,  I  would  work  on  the  new  words  of  any  lesson  under  question  in 
much  the  same  way,  keeping  up  all  the  while  composition  writ- 
ing. In  this  work  the  pupil  learns  to  do  just  what  he  will  need  to  do 
all  his  life ;  no  spelling-lesson  can  supply  its  place.  I  know  a  woman, 
a  principal  of  the  primary  department  of  a  prominent  school  in  Phila- 
delphia, who  taught  spelling  in  all  the  intricacies  of  syllabication,  for 
many  years,  and  when  she  went  to  Europe  she  wrote  very  interesting 
letters  home,  but  invariably  wrote  "of"  for  "have,"  "would  of"  for 
"would  have." 

Talking  with  the  pencil,  as  Col.  Parker  so  happily  calls  it,  is  the  one 
way  to  teach  spelling,  by  which  we  may  liberate  our  pupils  from  the 
thraldom  of  memorizing  the  spelling-book  with  its  thousands  of  words. 
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PRE-EMINENCE  OF  THE  TEACHER. 


^ 


From  the  Inaugural  Address  of  M.  S.  C/ampbell,  President  of  the  North- 

Eastern  Ohio  Teachers'  Association. 

How  men  are  trained  for  success  in  life  is  the  school-master's  great 
{iroblem.  I  do  not  believe  it  will  ever  be  solved  by  re-arranging  our 
courses  of  study,  or  magnifying  any  particular  branch  or  department. 

Secretary  Chase,  it  is  said,  read  bis  Greek  Testament  annually, 
through  life,  and  he  became  a  statesman  and  financier.  Daniel  Web- 
ster despised  his  Greek,  and  he  became  a  monarch  in  the  realm  of 
thought  Bryant  wrote  and  published  translations  from  some  of  the 
Latin  poets  at  the  age  of  ten,  and  rose  to  the  highest  rank  as  a  jour- 
nalist and  poet  Abraham  Lincoln,  educated  without  classics  or 
higher  mathematics,  had  the  logic  of  human  events,  as  it  were,  in- 
wrought in  his  brain.  Socrates  says  of  himself  that  he  was  self-taught, 
and  he  became  the  prince  of  Greek  Philosophers.  It  is  said  that  he 
founded  no  school,  taught  in  no  fixed  place,  and  wrote  no  books,  and 
yet  his  pupil,  Plato,  managed  somehow  to  catch  the  spirit,  and  fix  in 
written  forms  the  scientific  conceptions  of  his  illustrious  master.  Cas- 
sias is  made  to  say, 

Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Ceesar  feed, 
That  he  is  grown  so  great  ? 

No  age  has  ever  been  able  to  comprehend  the  processes  by  which 
its  own  heroes  were  developed ;  and  if,  after  the  work  has  been  done, 
we  cannot  tell  with  what  agencies  it  has  been  accomplished,  much  less 
can  we,  who  are  ignorant  of  the  undeveloped  energies  of  the  pupil, 
tell  what  will  best  prepare  him  for  all  the  various  possible  callings  in 
lifCk  We  only  know  that  mental  strength  comes  from  mental  activity 
of  some  kind,  and  the  best  thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  stimulate  the 
native  energies  by  a  judicious  application  of  correct  principles  relating 
to  the  common  topics  of  study.  I  am  trying  to  show  you  that  it  is  not 
a  question  of  a  little  more  or  a  little  less  of  language  or  science,  but 
the  question  of  the  teacher's  ability  so  to  adapt  these  to  the  child's  ca- 
pacity as  to  awaken  him  to  personal  effort  There  is  about  as  much 
educating  power  in  causing  a  pupil  to  see  the  agreement  between  the 
parts  of  speech  in  a  sentence  as  there  is  in  causing  him  to  see  the  cor- 
respondence in  the  parts  of  a  flower.  There  is  about  as  much  power 
to  develop  the  mental  faculties  in  establishing  the  relation  between 
the  different  parts  of  a  triangle  as  there  is  in  showing  the  relation  be- 
'  tween  the  constituents  of  a  chemical  compound.  The  value  of  all 
\  these  things  is  in  the  teacher's  power  to  adapt  them  to  the  child's 
nature.     If  I  were  about  to  prescribe  a  course  of   study  for  a  pupil, 
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my  first  question  would  be,  who  is  to  be  the  teacher  ?  and  I  should  se- 
lect the  studies  with  reference  to  the  teacher  rather  than  with  refer- 
ence to  the  pupil.  In  arranging  a  course  of  instruction  for  a  system 
of  schools,  I  should  proceed  upon  the  same  principle,  having  regard 
almost  solely  to  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  at  my  command.  So 
little  value  do  I  give  to  the  mere  selection  of  studies,  and  so  great  value 
do  I  place  in  the  proper  choice  of  teachers,  that  I  would  sacrifice  that 
study  which  is  of  greatest  importance  for  that  which  is  of  least  impor- 
tance, if  this  were  necessary  to  bring  face  to  face  with  every  pupil  a 
live  teacher — one  full  of  power  and  enthusiasm,  with  a  proper  love  for 
the  children  and  for  the  subject  to  be  taught.  Above  all  text-books 
and  courses  of  study  stands  the  teacher,  the  greatest  factor  in  the 
school-room.  He  is  to  co-ordinate  all  the  forces  of  books,  and  recita- 
tions, and  discipline,  and  the  self-interests  of  the  pupils  struggling  for 
success  and  preferment  in  school  life. 

The  real  distinction  between  the  teacher  and  the  text-book  is  one  of 
sympathy.  Sympathy  is  inspiration  as  well  as  power.  By  it  the 
teacher  may  rouse  his  pupils  to  the  highest  state  of  activity  and  earn- 
est endeavor.  You  have  seen,  as  I  have,  a  teacher,  by  the  mere  look 
of  approval,  warm  the  hearts  of  a  score  of  pupils  into  the  most  active 
state  of  feeling,  which  made  the  heaviest  burden  of  study  seem  light. 
Have  you  not  also  seen  pupils  chilled,  as  in  the  presence  of  an  ice- 
berg, by  the  manner  of  a  cold,  heartless  teacher  ?  I  venture  the  re- 
mark that  there  is  not  a  teacher  before  me  to-day  who  would  think  of 
attributing  the  cause  of  his  success  to  the  fact  that  sometime  in  the 
past  he  pursued  some  particular  branch  of  study.  You  have  all  re- 
ceived that  inspiration  which  moved  you  to  put  forth  your  effort  from 
the  example  of  some  persbn,  and  such  person,  whether  in  the  school- 
room or  out,  was  your  real  teacher. 

I  have  m  mind  two  teachers  who  seemed  to  possess  more  than  an 
ordinary  degree  of  power,  and  yet  it  was  not  the  same  in  each.  The 
one,  as  far  as  I  could  discover,  had  the  affection  of  every  pupil.  It 
was  the  delight  of  the  children  to  grant  every  wish  of  the  teacher,  and 
they  seemed  to  know  her  will  as  if  by  instinct.  There  was  no  law  but 
the  law  of  love — love  for  the  teacher.  There  was  no  command,  for 
all  orders  were  mere  requests.  There  was  little  talking,  as  the  signals 
were  all  those  which  appealed  to  the  sight  rather  than  to  the  hearing. 
There  was  no  feeling  of  fear  or  obligation ;  desire  was  the  motive  for 
all  action.  There  was  no  emulation  save  that  which  was  manifested 
in  trying  to  see  who  was  first  to  divine  the  teacher's  will.  There 
seemed  to  be  just  as  much  enjoyment  in  study  as  there  was  in  play, 
for  whether  in  study  or  at  play,  the  pupils  and  teacher  lived  in  each 
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other's  society,  and  they  were  alike  happy.  There  was  no  friction  in 
the  machinery  of  government ;  indeed  there  seemed  to  be  no  ma- 
chinery either  of  government  or  of  teaching.  I  looked  in  vain  for  a 
fault  3  and  I  asked  myself  the  question,  Is  this  the  perfection  of  school 
management  ?  Is  this  personal  influence  of  a  lovable  character  the 
greatest  gift  that  could  be  bestowed  upon  these  children  in  the  name 
of  teacher  ?  Granting  that  progress  was  made  in  the  studies,  about 
which  there  was  no  question,  was  anything  else  demanded  ?  Was 
anything  less  demanded,  or  was  this  heart-power  formed  for  a  noble 
purpose  ?  I  wonder  if  human  sympathy  is  any  the  less  sacred  when 
expended  on  children  struggling  up  through  the  trials  of  the  school- 
room, which  are  to  them  as  real  as  any  they  will  ever  meet  in  life !  I 
wonder  if  divine  sympathy  was  any  less  divine  because  it  was  extend- 
ed to  a  race  struggling  with  ignorance  and  sin  ?  Does  the  true  teacher 
ever  feel  that  it  costs  too  much  to  educate  children  when  done  at  the 
expense  of  all  the  nerve-force  at  his  command  ? 

I  have  said  that  the  power  which  the  other  teacher  applied  was  dif- 
ferent I  think  the  method  which  he  employed  was  more  complicated 
and  more  difficult  I  think  the  results  were  not  so  immediate.  I 
think  he  had  more  opposition  in  establishing  his  authority,  at  least 
from  a  portion  of  his  pupils ;  but  he  was  supported  by  community. 
His  rule  was  not  tyrannical,  for  it  was  just  Every  requirement  in  the 
school-room  rested  upon  moral  obligation.  The  pupils  were  treated 
as  if  they  were  expected  to  do  what  was  right  from  a  sense  of  duty. 
The  law  of  the  school  seemed  to  be  cast  in  the  mold  of  absolute  right. 
When  wrong  appeared  it  was  opposed  by  a  mighty  sentiment,  and  the 
most  natural  penalty  was  inflicted.  The  pupils  had  confidence  that 
they  would  be  dealt  with  in  strictest  justice,  and  were  not  afraid  to  be 
truthful  and  honest ,  nor  were  they  afraid  of  pain,  though  they  knew 
what  it  meant  I  believe  the  mere  wish  of  the  teacher  was  rarely  a 
motive  for  a  pupil's  act.  Teacher  and  pupils  seemed  to  be  aiming  at 
one  common  object,  to  build  up  and  fortify  a  character  that  would 
stanil  any  strain  ever  to  be  placed  upon  it.  Instead  of  seeking  for 
sympathy,  each  one  sought  to  cultivate  self-reliance,  which  made 
progress  sure  and  easy ;  and  it  was  not  without  pleasure,  for  the  truest 
pleasure  comes  from  a  consciousness  of  personal  victories  gained  over 
obstacles.  There  were  dignity  of  conduct,  respect  for  law  and  order, 
regard  for  the  rights  of  others,  and  loyalty  to  the  school ;  but  the  feel- 
ing which  the  pupils  had  toward  the  teacher  must  be  called  esteem 
and  not  love ;  and  they  cheerfully  granted  him  their  highest  esteem, 
&»-  they  felt  that  he  had  shown  them  how  to  be  true  and  strong  and 
brave.     They  were  conscious  of  the  existence  of  a  strong  government 
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over  them,  but  its  laws  were  directed  to  the  thought  and  feeling  rather 
than  to  the  outward  act ;  and  the  teacher  seemed  to  be  as  much  the 
subject  of  these  laws  as  the  pupils.  The  Golden  Rule  was  familiar  to 
all,  and  was  applied  in  the  settlement  of  the  most  complicated  ques- 
tions of  discipline.  Again  I  asked  myself  the  question,  Is  this  the  per- 
fection of  school  management  ?  Will  these  young  people  pass  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  school-room  regulations  with  the  same  loyalty  to  prin- 
ciple that  characterized  them  as  pupils  ?  Could  there  be  any  greater 
security  to  this  end  than  the  privilege  of  coming  under  the  personal 
influence  of  such  a  teacher  ?  Will  the  strength  of  purpose,  the  devo- 
tion to  truth,  the  vigorous  thought,  the  noble  courage  and  self- 
reliance  developed  under  such  a  system  of  school  government,  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  the  mere  imaginary  privilege  of  dictating  the 
terms  of  an  education,  under  the  impression  that  the  learning  of  some 
things  will  enable  one  to  get  along  in  life  with  a  little  less  labor  than 
the  learning  of  others  ?    You  have  already  anticipated  my  answer. 

These  teachers  were  both  invaluable  in  their  proper  places;  the  one, 
adapted  to  the  tender  years  of  childhood,  the  other,  to  the  more  ad- 
vanced age  when  the  boys  and  girls  were  beginning  to  assert  their 
rights  and  manifest  their  own  individuality.  They  both  wielded  irre- 
sistible power ;  the  one,  that  of  love,  the  other,  that  of  moral  obliga- 
tion. Both  of  these  principles  are  indispensable  to  the  work  of  train- 
ing our  boys  and  girls  for  the  responsible  years  to  come. 

Thus  is  crowned  the  teacher,  standing  above  all  books  and  studies 
and  school-room  exercises,  dispensing  the  power  to  be  applied  in  the 
progress  of  the  future,  as  well  as  of  the  present 
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I  stepped  into  a  primary  room  of  one  of  our  best  graded  schools  not 
long  since,  and  this  is  what  I  saw  there :    « 

Sixty  little  boys  and  girls  arranged  two  on  a  seat — gothic  desks — a 
pleasant-faced  lady,  walls  beautifully  decorated  with  pictures  of  different 
varieties — all  cheerful  and  life-like.  On  the  upper  portion  of  the  green 
board  that  extended  the  entire  perimeter  of  the  room,  doors  and  win- 
dows excepted,  were  many  simple  representations  of  plane  geometric 
figures.  Every  child  in  the  room  was  sitting  erect,  with  hands  folded 
or  resting  gracefully  and  naturally  on  the  desk  in  front.  The  teacher, 
assisted  by  every  pupil  in  the  room,  I  think,  was  singing  a  song  about 
birds  and  bees,  flowers  and  grasses.    I  never  saw  sixty  happier  faces. 
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I  should  have  said  sixty-one,  for  the  teacher  seemed  the  happiest  of 
the  happy  group.  In  a  moment  the  song  was  ended.  The  teacher 
then  turning  to  me,   spoke  and  introduced  me  to  her  school  with, 

"Qiildren,  allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  my  friend,  Mr. ,  who 

is  an  old  teacher,  and  knows  how  pleasant  it  is  to  have  a  room  full  of 
good,  happy  little  children,  just  like  you.     You  should  have  seen  the 
unnttered  thoughts  standing  out  on  the  faces  of  those  children.     They 
were  proud  of  the  teacher,  proud  of  their  school,  and  in  that  pride 
were  happy.    In  a  clear,  ringing  tone --such  a  contrast  with/  that  of 
the  teacher  to  whom  I  used  to  say  a-b-abs  and  b-a-bas ! — she  said  : 
"Children,  how  many  are  glad  to  have  visitors  ?"     Every  little  hand 
went  up.     All  of  this  took  but  a  few  seconds,  time  well  spent  in  giving 
the  children  a  practical  lesson  in  the  many  little  courtesies  that  make 
Hfe  worth  living.     At  a  given  signal,  one  boy  and  one  girl  passed 
quietly  and  quickly  to  the  teacher's  table.     Each  received  a  basket  of 
little  boxes,  that  had  the  appearance  of  being  little  thread  boxes  gath- 
ered from  the  dry-goods  stores.     They  passed  along  the  aisle  and  de- 
posited a  box  on  each  desk,  then  returned  the  baskets  to  their  places 
under  the  table.     When  these  monitors  had  been  seated  the  teacher 
said:     "I  wish  the  'B'  class  to  make  the  names  of  six  animals  on  their 
desks,  while  the  'A'  class  recite  their  reading."     At  another  signal  the 
^'A''  class  arose  from  the  right  hand  end  of  the  seats  and  took  erect 
positions  in  the  ailes.     At  the  word  ''turn,"  each  alternate  line  faced 
about    When  the  word  ''pass"  was  pronounced,  each  one  set  his  left 
foot  forward  and  began  to  move.     They  stepped  together,  keeping 
time  so  perfectly  that  it  would  make  an  old  veteran's  heart  leap  with 
joy  to  witness.     In  less  time,  by  far,  than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  thirty-two 
pupils,  the  "A"  class,  had  arranged  themselves  around  the  room, 
evenly  spaced — three  feet  or  more  separating  them.     I  cannot  give 
yon  all  of  the  recitation,  but  for  fifteen  minutes  they  were  drilled  in 
phonetics,  in  concert,  on  short  sentences,  every  one  reading  a  short 
paragraph.     The  lesson  closed  with  a  talk  on  the  subject  matter  con- 
tained in  the  lesson.     Quite  a  number  of  the  girls  showed  a  willingness 
to   tell  all  about  the    lesson.     The  boys   were  rather  reticent.    I 
thought,  but  did  not  give  utterance  to  the  thought,  that  the  girl  is 
mother  to  the  woman,  as  well  as  the  boy  is  father  to  the  man.    The 
class  was  dismissed  at  the  close  of  fifteen   minutes  in  perfect  order, 
without  that  stiffness  in  movement  that  one  would  naturally,  think  at-  . 
tends  such  drills.     When  the  pupils  were  seated,  the  teacher  read  a 
part  of  the  next  lesson,  illustrating  the  facts  contained  therein,  in  a 
simple  manner.     This  took  her  about  five  minutes.     She  closed  by 
saying :     ^ 'Class,  let  me  see  how  much  of  that  lesson  you  can  write  on 
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your  slates  in  five  minutes."  Every  one,  in  that  noisy,  systematic 
manner  described  by  the  expression,  ''as  busy  as  bees,"  got  his  slate 
and  pencil  and  began  his  work  in  writing,  not  printing,  the  lesson. 

The  teacher  said  to  me,  ''Come,  let  us  see  what  my  little  folks  have 
done  with  the  com."  It  was  com  those  little  boxes  contained.  The 
"B"  class  at  the  desks  had  so  arranged  the  grains  of  com  as  to  make 
large  letters.  The  letters  were  so  arranged  as  to  spell  the  names  of 
various  familiar  animals.  The  teacher  spent  a  few  minutes  in  passing 
among  her  pupils,  calling  on  them  to  pronounce  the  words  and  spell 
them.  After  complimenting  their  efforts,  she  called  the  class  in  the 
same  manner  that  the  "A"  class  had  been  called.  Instead  of  forming 
in  class  around  the  room,  they  formed  in  two  lines  just  in  front  of  the 
board  behind  the  teacher's  table. 

The  teacheY  wrote  in  a  plain,  legible  hand  a  few  short  sentences  on 
the  board.  The  class  was  drilled  in  phonetics,  in  spelling,  in  reading 
script,  every  one  seeming  to  be  very  anxious  to  answer  all  questions 
asked.  Many  made  mistakes,  but  others  corrected  them.  Here  I 
took  my  leave,  promising  to  call  again  to  see  her  drawing  and  object 
work,  and  hear  her  talks  on  "familiar  subjects." — Mb.  School  Journal, 
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TIME   PROBLEMS. 

"Country  Teacher,"  from  Summit  County,  in  the  January  number 
of  the  Monthly,  calls  attention  to  a  class  of  "time  problems"  re- 
ferred to  at  the  institute  last  summer. 

"J.  C.  H.,"  on  page  82,  refers  to  the  matter,  giving  three  problems 
like  those  spoken  of  in  that  institute,  and  says  it  is  "impossible  to  give 
intelligible  solutions  without  representation  of  the  clock  dial."  Allow 
me  to  submit  solutions  to  those  three  problems,  which  are  simple  and 
intelligible,  even  without  the  "representation  of  a  clock  dial  with  the 
hands  put  into  a  certain  position." 

First  problem. — "At  what  time  after  3  o'clock  is  the  minute  hand 
midway  between  the  hour  hand  and  the  figure  5  ?" 

First  find  the  time  the  hands  are  together,  which  is  16^  min.  after  3 
o'clock.     The  hands  are  still  8^^  min.  from  5.     From  this  point  work. 

Let  distance  moved  by  hour  hand  be  i  space,  then  the  distance 
moved  by  the  minute  hand  will  be  12  spaces,  11  of  which  are  gain 
and  also  equal  to  distance  of  minute  hand  from  figure  5.  Then  23 
spaces  equal  8/]-  min.,  i  space  equals  -^  min.,   12  spaces  equal 
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4^2^  min.,  which  is  distance  moved  by  minute  hand  since  the  hands 
were  together.  Then  16^  plus  4}|f  equals  2of|  minutes,  time  past 
3  o'clock  when  minute  hand  is  midway  between  hour  hand  and 
figure  s. 

Second  problem. — ''At  what  time  after  5  o'clock  is  the  hour  hand 
midway  between  the  minute  hand  and  the  figiure  7  ?" 

Let  I  space  =  distance  the  hour  hand  moves  from  figure  5.  Then 
12  spaces  =  distance  minute  hand  moves  to  be  in  required  position. 

From  the  nature  of  the  problem,  the  distance  of  the  minute  hand 
from  the  figure  3  must  be  2  spaces,  (twice  that  of  the  hour  hand  from 
the  figure  5);  therefore,  10  spaces  =  15  minutes,  i  space  =1^  min- 
utes, and  12  spaces  =  18  minutes.  Time  required  is  18  minutes  af- 
ter 5  o'clock. 

Third  problem.-^' 'At  what  time  afler  6  o'clock  is  the  minute  hand 
as  far  from  the  figure  3  as  the  hour  hand  is  from  the  figure  8  ?" 
This  problem  admits  of  two  solutions,  as  follows  : 

ist  solution. — The  minute  hand  must^aiVi  5  minutes  to  be  in  re- 
quired position,  therefore,  we  have  |f  of  5  minutes  =  5^^  minutes. 
Time,  then,  is  5^  minutes  after  6  o'clock. 

2nd  solution. — Let  i  space  =  the  distance  moved  by4he  hour  hand, 
and  12  spaces  =  the  distance  moved  by  the  minute  hand. 

Since  the  minute  hand  must  tack  as  much  of  being  to  the  figure  5, 
as  the  hour  hand  has  moved  away  from  the  figure  6,  which  is  i  space, 
we  have  13  spaces  =  25  minutes;  i  space  =  i^  minutes,  and  12 
spaces  =  23^3  minutes.  The  time  required  is  23  gi^  minutes  after  6 
o'clock.  J.  W.  M. 

London,  O. 

Q.  19,  p.  29. — Iff  of  the  time  past  noon  equals  }  of  the  time  to 
midnight,  then  all  of  the  time  it  is  past  noon  will  equal  \  of  the  tim^ 
from  that  to  midnight  "Country  Teacher"  can  readily  see  that  this 
will  divide  the  whole  time  (12  hours)  into  two  parts,  that  will  be  in  the 
ratio  of  8  to  9.  The  time  past  noon  is  3^  of  12  hours,  and  the  time  to 
midnight  is  ^  of  12  hours.  D.  R.  J. 

WILL   GERMAN  DO   INSTEAD   OF  LATIN   AND   GREEK  ? 

I  find  a  very  unexpected  answer  to  this  question  in  the  January 
number  of  the  Popular  Science  Monthly,  In  an  editorial  entitled 
''Learning  one  Language  by  Studying  Others,"  the  writer  assails  with 
all  his  might  the  "stereotyped  dictum"  "that  perfection  in  English 
is  to  be  achieved  through  familiarity  with  the  ancient  classical  mod- 
els."   The  most  striking  exemplification  of  the  falsity  of  this  doctrine 
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is  found  in  German  literatyre.     The  substance  of  this  surprising  argu- 
ment may  be  seen  in  the  following  language  (p.  415) ; 

^'If  the  virtues  of  grinding  in  Latin  and  Greek  are  so  great  as  they 
are  alleged  to  be,  German  writing  should  be  the  type  of  lucidity,  el- 
egance, conciseness  and  force  of  expression.  But  such  are  not  the 
characters  for  which  the  German  writers  are  usually  distinguished. 
They  are  the  worst  expositors  in  the  world,  and  the  national  habit  is 
so  careless  and  slovenly  that  it  is  recognized  even  by  some  German 
writers  themselves  as  a  national  reproach.'' 

Alas,  alas!  then  how  can  German  take  the  place  of  Latin  and  Greek 
in  school  training  ?  The  great  majority  of  educated  people  believe 
that  some  foreign  tongue  is  most  useful  in  education,  but  many  of 
them  consider  German  a  full  equivalent  for  Greek  or  Latin.  The  op- 
posite opinion  they  call  a  ''classical  superstition."  But  lo !  we  have 
now  worse  German  superstition.  For  my  part,  I  have  supposed  that 
reason  enough  for  preferring  the  classics  to  German,  in  general 
language-study,  was  to  be  found  in  the  remarkable  adaptation  of  Latin 
and  Greek  for  training  the  mind  in  the  laws  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion, and  that  this  reason  was  strongly  reinforced  by  the  fact  that  the 
classics  are  the  fountain  heads  of  modem  literature,  and  that  they  are 
intrinsically  worth  studying.  If  one  should  ask  me  what  German  ora- 
tions could  be  well  substituted  for  those  of  Cicero,  in  our  schools,  I 
could  not  tell ;  but  these  dreadful  charges  against  ''German  writing'' 
— I  should  be  loth  to  make  them.  A  language  so  independent,  so 
symmetrical,  so  richly  laden  with  the  fruits  of  genius  and  scholarship, 
certainly  ought  not  to  be  abused,  evdn  in  scientific  periodicals.  But 
then,  if  the  enemies  of  classical  culture  are  determined  to  break  in 
pieces  their  own  idols,  I  suppose  there  is  no  help  for  it.        L.  S.  P. 

Cleveland,  O. 

SURFACE  AND  VOLUME  OF  SPHERES. 

Q's  12,  13,  14,  and  15,  p.  28. — ^These  four  amount  to  one,  and  such 
seems  to  be  the  intent  in  asking  them.  Any  good  text-book  on 
spherical  geometry  tells  how  to  answer  questions  12,  13,  and  14.  Af- 
ter these,  the  answer  to  question  15  is  plain.  I  assume,  therefore, 
that  the  object  is  to  call  attention  to  this  method  of  instruction.  It  is 
good.  Every  teacher  of  geometry  ought  to  be  familiar  with  it  The 
occasion  for  its  use  is  when  a  pupil  has  difficulty  in  grasping  a  general 
principle. 

The  method  consists  in  first  asking  several  questions  that  involye 
particular  applications  of  the  same  principle.  For  some  people  who 
are  slow  or  badly  prepared,  even  this  is  too  difficult,  and  they  may 
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be  helped  by  a  concrete  case,  the  measurements  of  one  visible,  tangi- 
ble globe.  After  this  exercise  in  the  concrete  and  particular,  the  next 
step  towards  the  general  principle  is  by  a  question,  like  Q,  15,  which 
requires  a  negative  answer,  for  it  is  easier  to  perceive  that  it  does  not 
follow  the  rule  stated,  than  to  perceive  what  rule  it  does  follow.  All 
this  is  very  well,  and  the  pupil  is  brought  to  know  and  to  say,  that 
the  surface  of  a  variable  sphere  does  not  vary  at  the  same  rate  as  its 
volume. 

Good  instruction,  however,  does  not  stop  here.  This  conclusion 
is  only  negative.  The  question  arises.  What  relation  does  exist  be- 
tween the  rate  of  variation  of  the  surface  and  of  the  volume  ?  The 
negative  conclusion  may  be  safely  derived  from  particular  cases,  but 
the  universal  affirmative  principle  can  not  be  demonstrated  but  by 
universal  affirmative  premises.  The  particular  and  the  negative  may 
help  the  student  to  see  it.  If  the  teacher  can  lead  the  student  to  prove 
and  declare  that  the  surface  varies  as  the  square  of  the  diameter,  and 
that  the  volume  varies  as  the  cube  of  the  diameter,  then  he  may  gen- 
eralize the  relation  sought  for,  and  such  a  result  rewards  both  pupil 
and  master.  £.  T.'  T. 

Gambier,  O. 

SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  TEACHERS. 

Q's  22  and  23,  p.  41. — ^The  most  difficult  question  for  a  witness  to 
answer,  is  one  that  assumes  as  fact  what  the  witness  denies  to  be  so. 
Just  so,  the  most  difficult  subject  for  a  counsellor  is  one  based  upon 
an  established  state  of  affairs  which  is  altogether  wrong.  These  ques- 
tions assume  that  the  superintendent  and  teacher  are  at  variance. 
That  is  bad.  In  all  such  cases,  probably  both  are  in  error.  Probably, 
but  it  is  possible  that  a  wise  and  experienced  superintendent  may 
have  to  deal  vith  a  crotchety,  stubborn,  or  vicious  teacher :  it  is  also 
possible  that  a  conscientious,  gentle,  and  prudent  teacher  may  come 
in  contact  with  a  priggish,  overbearing,  or  domineering  superintend- 
ent. In  either  case,  the  board  of  education  ought  to  know  something 
about  it,  and  unless  milder  measures  effect  a  salutary  change,  the 
board  should  dismiss  the  offensive  party  soon. 

The  superintendent  and  teacher  should  consult  together.  Except 
in  cities  where  there  are  too  many  teachers,  such  consultations  may 
include  all  questions  that  can  arise.  Consultation  between  them  gen- 
erally leads  to  harmonious  action,  unless  one  of  the  two  has  a  hobby. 
Let  us  pray  for  those  schools  that  are  under  control  of  a  conscientious 
hobby-rider.     The  measles  and  small-pox  are  not  half  so  bad. 

This  question,  ''To  what  extent  should  a  teacher  be  required  to 
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adopt  the  superintendent's  methods  of  discipline  and  instruction  ?" — 
can  have,  however,  but  one  answer,  viz. :  the  methods  of  the  superin- 
tendent should  be  adopted.  Any  other  course  leads  to  chaos.  Some 
good  may  be  reached  by  following  the  superintendent,  if  he  happens 
to  be  a  fool.  But  to  disobey  the  orders  of  the  general  is  an  absurdity,' 
either  in  school  or  in  military  affairs. 

''Should  the  teacher  resort  to  the  use  of  the  rod,  against  his  own 
judgment,  because  the  superintendent  requires  it  ?"  Yes ;  but  not 
against  his  conscience.  What  is  the  use  of  a  superintendent,  if  every 
teacher  is  to  do  just  as  he  pleases  ?  If  the  teacher  believes  it  is  a  sin 
to  strike  a  child,  of  course  conscience  must  be  obeyed,  and  it  seems 
that  in  such  a  straight  the  teacher  should  resign.  The  teacher  has  no 
right  to  remain  and  disobey  lawful  orders.  It  may  be  proper  to  give 
a  statement  of  the  facts  to  the  board  of  education,  with  the  offer  to  re- 
sign. Then  the  board  may  decide  which  one  must  go.  Such  agita- 
tions are  injurious  to  a  school,  and  right-minded  people  yield  some- 
what rather  than  raise  a  storm. 

It  is  not  asked  whether  the  superintendent  ought  to  require  the  use 
of  theVod.  If  it  were  asked,  I  would  say  that  it  depends  upon  cir- 
cumstances. Ordinarily  he  ought  not  to  make  such  a  requirement. 
If  it  is  a  single  case  referred  to  him  for  decision,  it  is  better  for  him  to 
execute  his  own  orders.  But  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule.  I 
think  they  are  very  rare ;  yet  I  know  a  valuable  teacher  lost  to  the 
profession,  and  a  school  entirely  demoralized,  which  (in  my  present 
judgment)  would  not  have  happened  if  the  superintendent  had  re- 
quired the  teacher  to  use  the  rod. 

''Should  recitations  in  primary  and  higher  grades  be  of  the  same 
length  ?"  As  a  general  rule  they  should  not.  The  primary  should  be 
shorter.     This  too,  like  all  other  rules  in  the  practice  of  pedagogy, 

■ 

may  have  its  exceptions. 

The  above  is  written  without  any  knowledge  of  the  source  of  the 
questions.  In  conclusion,  I  advise  the  teacher  to  listen  to  the  advice 
of  the  superintendent,  and  to  obey  his  orders,  to  consult  the  welfare 
of  the  little  ones  and  give  no  occasion  for  strife.  I  advise  the  super-^ 
intendent  to  consult  the  teacher,  who  is  nearer  to  the  scholars  than  he 
is,  and  better  acquainted  with  their  wants  and  feelings;  not  to  imagine 
he  knows  everything,  or  that  there  is  any  rule  without  exceptions. 

Gambier,  O.  E.  T.  T. 

BLACKBOARDS. 

Make  one  gallon  of  rather  thin  black  paint  with  a  good  quality  of 
shellac  varnish  and  lamp-black.     Be  sure  that  the  lamp-black  is  well 
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worked  in.  Into  this  stir  ^  pound  of  finely  powdered  pummice  stone^ 
and  ^  pound  finely  powdered  rotten  stone.  Apply  as  any  other 
paint,  but  be  sure  to  stir  the  mixture  every  time  the  brush  is  dipped 
into  it  This  works  well  'upon  what  masons  call  ''hard  finish/'  but 
better  upon  wood.  Put  it  on  at  night,  and  you  can  use  the  board  the 
next  day. 

I  put  this  upon  the  old,  nearly  white  boards  in  our  school-rooms 
(two  coats)  in  the  fall  of  1880,  and  where  the  boards  were  smooth  I 
prefer  them  to  real  slate.  At  the  same  time  (1880),  I  put  it  on  a  new 
white-wood  board,  just  from  the  planing-mill,  with  no  other  preparation 
whatever,  and  this  board  is  very  satisfactory  yet.  A.  H.  V, 

North  Bloomfield,  O. 

STATE   CER*riFICATKS. 

In  answer  to  H.  C.  O. — ^The  statute  (Sec.  4066)  authorizes  the 
State  Board  of  Examiners  to  issue  two  grades  of  certificates,  as  fol- 
lows :  First  class,  life  certificates ;  second  class,  for  ten  years.  Cer- 
tificates of  the  second  class  are  ''to  be  issued  to  applicants  of  satisfac- 
tory attainments  in  the  branches  required  for  county  certificates,  and 
to  be  valid  in  any  school  where  such  branches  only  are  taught." 

The  experience  necessary  to  obtain  a  second  class  certificate  is  not 
determined  by  the  statute,  but  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  exam- 
iners. Five  years  was  the  requirement  of  the  last  board,  for  either 
grade  of  certificate. 

The  meetings  of  the  board  are  usually  held  at  Columbus,  in  the 
winter  holidays.  Examinations  have  also  been  held  at  the  time  and 
place  of  the  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  but  not  uni- 
formly. A  new  board  of  examiners  has  recently  been  appointed. — 
Ed. 

EX   UNDA. 

Emerging  from  the  water,  we  can  now  look  about  us  and  make  an 
estimate  of  our  losses.  Although  many  houses  were  overturned  and 
thousands  were  driven  from  their  homes,  all,  without  exception, 
reached  some  place  of  safety.  Many  of  the  teachers  resume  work 
next  Monday,  but  others  must  wait  for  walls  and  floors  to  dry. 

For  a  time,  every  available  room  in  school  and  college  buildings  was 
given  up  to  some  family  driven  from  home.  Prof.  Robinson's  room  is 
still  occupied  by  the  relief  committee,  and  the  summary  way  in  which 
Greek  roots  have  been  made  to  give  place  to  the  "demands  of  prac- 
tical life" — ^to  potatoes,  beans  and  bacon — would  delight  the  Popular 
Scknu  MofMy, 
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The  water  was  seven  feet  deep  in  my  private  library,  but  I  rowed  in 
at  a  window  and  saved  nearly  all  of  my  books.  At  this  place  the  flood 
was  nine  feet  higher  than  it  was  last  year,  and  three  feet  above  the 
great  one  of  1832.  Martin  R.  Andrews. 

Marietta,  O.,  Feb.  16,  1884. 


QUERIES. 

1.  Please  to  explain  the  following  from  Encyclopedia  Britannica, 
Vol.  XVI,  page  553 :  "And  just  as  the  Torah  grew  out  of  the 
decisions  of  Moses,  so  did  the  Sunna  out  of  those  of  Mohammed." 

C— s. 

2.  What  IS  the  history  of  the  Greenville  Treaty  Line  given  in  some 
of  the  maps  of  Ohio  ?  C — s. 

3.  What  is  the  common  rule  about  the  number  of  days  a  pupil 
must  be  absent  before  he  is  marked  withdrawn  ?  If  he  is  so  marked, 
but  returns  during  the  same  month,  are  the  days  of  his  absence 
counted  in  making  up  the  report?  Are  they  counted  if  he.  returns 
at  some  time  in  the  succeeding  month  ?  C — s. 

4.  At  what  time,  between  10  and  11  o'clock,  do  the  hour  and 
minute  hands  of  a  clock  form  equal  angles  with  a  line  drawn  from  12 
to  6  ?  D.  R.  J. 

5.  Are  possessive  pronouns  ever  used  in  the  objective  case  ? 
What  is  the  case  of  '^theirs"  and  ''mine"  in  the  following  sentences : 

That  carriage  of  theirs  is  a  very  fine  one.  Friend  of  mine,  why  so 
sad?  C.  E.  D. 

6.  Parse  italicised  words.  ''They  chose  her  ^^x^^/t."  "I  warrant 
him  a  ^iformr  tried."  C.  W.  W. 

7.  Were  Burg03me's  troops  sent  to  England  afler  his  surrender,  or 
detained  in  Virginia  till  the  close  of  the  war  ?  L. 


There  are  unquestionably  inborn  tendencies,  more  or  less  powerful, 
to  make  men  prudent,  and  just,  and  generous,  when  once  they  are 
placed  in  the  suitable  circumstances.  But  experience  shows  that  these 
native  forces  are  not  fully  adequate  to  the  desired  end ;  and  society 
superadds  a  special  discipline  to  make  up  for  the  defects. — Bain. 
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PESTALOZZI  AND  PESTALOZZIANISM. 


(QUESTIONS  AND    POINTS   FOR   READING   CIRCLES. 

1.  Nationality  of  JPestalozzi.    What  nationality  does  his  name  iudicule  V 

2.  His  parentage  and  time  and  place  of  his  birth. 

3.  His  early  training  and   its  effect  upon   his  character.     Eurly  trails  of 
character. 

4.  Choice  of  a  profession.     The  ministry, — law, — farming. 

5.  Courtship  and  marriage.     His  wife. 

6.  The  fir^tindastrial  school.    Condition  of  society  which  led  to  its  estab- 
lishment. 

7.  Result  of  this  experiment. 

Through  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  poor,  he  wa.s  himself  brought  to  want. 
Bat  in  the  process  *' he  made  important  discoveries  in  the  realm  of  human 
knowledge,  and  in  the  principles  which  underlie  all  true  processes  of  educa. 
tion."  His  individual  losses  and  disappointments  have  proved  a  blessing  to 
the  world.  His  mission  seems  to  have  been  the  discovery  of  truth  through  the 
vail  of  his  own  errors.  Of  some  of  his  most  bitter  experiences  he  says:  "In 
the  midst  of  the  withering  sneers  of  my  fellow-men,  the  mighty  stream  of  my 
heart  ebbed  and  flowed  as  it  ever  had,  to  stop  the  sources  of  misery,  t  My  fail- 
ure even  showed  me  the  truth  of  my  plans.  I  was  always  deceived  where  no- 
body was ;  and  where  all  were  deceived,  there  I  saw  light.'* 

8.  Pestalozzi  as  a  writer.     How  he  became  an  author.     His  most  import- 
tant  books. 

9.  CircumsianccH  which  led  him  to  Stanz.     Date  of  his  removal  to 'that 
place.     His  age  at  that  time. 

10.  His  work  at  Stanz.     Character  of  his  pupils.     Similarity  of  his  school 
to  the  family. 

11.  Difficulties  and  disappointments,  and  how  he  bore  them.     The  school 
at  Stanz  broken  up. 

12.  A  period  of  rest.     "I  shall  not  forget  those  days  as  long  as  1  live;  they 
saved  me  :  but  I  could  not  live  without  my  work." 

13.  Labors  at  Burgdorf.     Some  recognition  of  his  work.     Associated  with 
Krusi  and  others. 

14.  Appointment  as  deputy  to  Paris. 

15.  The  school  at  Yverdou — when  established  and  how  long  continued  ? 

16.  Popularity  and  influence  of  this  school. 

17.  Principal  teachers  associated  with  Pestalozzi. 

18.  The  close  of  his  life. 

VJ.     His  personal  appearance  and  peculiarities. 
20.     The  secret  of  his  fame. 

PESTALOZZI  AN   rRINClFLES- 

1.     It  is  not  the  object  of  education  to  teach  religion  alone,  but  to  teach  all 
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things  religiously.     Practice  in  deeds  of  love  is  of  more  value  than  instruction 
in  creeds. 

2.  Right  education  develops  and  strengthens  the  faculties  of  the  child  by  a 
steady  course  of  incitement  to  self-activity,  with  a  limited  degree  of  assistance 
to  his  efforts. 

3.  Education  should  be  harmonious.  All  the  faculties  should  be  cultivated, 
not  singly  and  apart,  but  simultaneously.  The  head,  the  hand,  and  the  heart 
— all  must  be  duly  cultivated. 

4.  Education  ought  to  be  free  and  natural,  instead  of  being  cramped,  con- 
fined, servile.  Every  child  should  have  sufficient  liberty  to  manifest  decidedly 
his  individual  character. 

5.  Instruction  should  commence  with  the  simple  perception  of  external  ob- 
jects, but  the  things  perceived  are  of  less  consequence  than  the  power  and 
habit  of  observation.  Ability  to  see  and  hear  aright,  and  speak  correctly,  are 
worth  more  than  facility  in  reading  and  writing.  Observation  and  exp.erience 
are  more  valuable  than  a  skillful  handling  of  words. 

6.  Children  should  be  carried  rapidly  over  some  subjects  to  develop  power 
and  energy, — slowly  over  others  to  give  habits  of  mifiute  investigation. 

7.  Education  should  be  of  a  mixed  character,  uniting  the  private  and  the 
public — the  domentic  and  the  social.  The  home  and  the  school  are  both 
needed,  and  should  work  in  harmouy. 

8.  Skill  in  action  should  be  acquired  at  the  same  time  with  knowledge. 

9.  It  is  an  abuse  of  the  Socratic  method  to  'attempt  to  draw  something  out 
of  children  before  they  have  received  any  itistruction.  In  the  earlier  periods  of 
a  child's  education,  there  is  some  place  for  dictation  by  the  teacher  and  repeti- 
tion by  the  pupil.     But  this,  too,  is  liable  to  great  abuse. 

10.  Education  should  be  practical,  drawing  its  means  of  development  from 
the  actual  circumstances  of  life. 


Garfield  did  not  over-estimate  the  value  of  the  teacher  when  he  said :  ''It 
has  long  been  my  opinion  that  we  are  all  educated,  whether  children,  men,  or 
women,  far  more  from  personal  influence  than  by  books  and  the  apparatus  of 
the  schools.  If  I  could  be  taken  back  into  boyhood  to-day,  and  had  all  the  li- 
braries and  apparatus  of  a  university,  with  ordinary  routine  professors,  offered 
me  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  a  great,  luminous,  rich-souled  man,  such 
as  Dr.  Hopkins  was  twenty  years  ago,  in  a  tent  in  the  woods  alone,  I  should 
say,  'Give  me  Dr.  Hopkins  for  my  college  course,  rather  than  any  university 
with  only  routine  professors.'  The  privilege  of  sitting  down  before  a  great » 
clear-headed,  large-hearted  man,  and  breathing  the  atmosphere  of  his  life,  and 
being  drawn  up  to  him  and  lifted  up  by  him,  and  learning  his  methods  of 
thinking  and  living,  is  in  itself  an  enormous  educating  power.'' 

In  the  light  of  this  utterance,  how  glaring  the  defect  in  our  public  school  sys- 
tem which  places  the  selection  of  teachers  largely  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
have  very  little  fitness  for  the  duty.  Very  few  school  directors  are  capable  of 
discriminating  between  good  teaching  and  mere  school-keeping,  and  fewer  still 
have  any  proper  appreciation  of  the  higher  and  finer  qualities  of  the  true 
teacher.  Some  boards  of  education  are  wise  enough  to  be  guided,  in  this  most 
important  duty,  by  an  experienced  and  skillful  adviser;  but  others,  with  an  aN 
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most  childish  pride  in  the  "brief  authority"  with  which  they  are  clothed,  re- 
sent every  suggestion  as  an  interference  with  their  own  precious  prerogative. 
In  our  final  report  to  the  Akron  Board  of  Education,  we  used  the  following 
language  on  this  subject : 

I  have  taken  occasion  more  than  once  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Board  to 
the  selection  of  teachers  as  the  vital  point  in  school  administration.     Failure 
here  is  fatal.    No  amount  of  money  invested  in  buildings,  furniture  and  appa- 
ratus :  no  degree  of  experience  and  skill  in  devising  courses  of  study  and  plan- 
ning and  supervising  tne  work,  can  make  good  schools  without  good  teachers. 
In  nothing  else  so  much  as  in  the  selection  tfnd  assignment  of  teachers  does  a 
system  of  city  schools  need  the  services  of  an  experienced  and  judicions  su- 
perintendent   Just  here  is  one  of  the  things  I  am  disposed  to  say  which  it 
mi^t  not  have  been  politic  for  me  ^  say  at  any  former  time.     The  responsi- 
bihtT  of  selecting  teachers,  especially  the  ill-will  to  which  it  exposes  him,  is  a 
burden  which  no  experienced  superintendent  desires  to  carry,  for  its  own  sake. 
But  the  dul^  is  a  most  important  and  delicate  one  which  none  are  so  well  qual- 
ified to  perform  as  he,  and  he  should  not  shrink  from  the  responsibility.    In 
more  than  30  years  acquaintance  with  boards  of  education  and  their  work- 
ings, I  have  never  known  one  possessed  of  any  high  measure  of  fitness  for  this 
duty.     Individual  members  I  have  known,  fully  capable,  could  they  give  their 
time  and  attention  to  the  work ;  but  my  observation  has  been  that  whenever  a 
board  of  education  undertakes  to  exercise  its  prerogative  in   this  direction, 
independent  of  the  experience  and  better  knowledge  of  the  superintendent,  the 
inevitable  tendency  is  to  deterioration  in  the  teaching  force.     Besides  the  ex- 
perience and  the  better  means  and  op|>ortunities  of  information  which  the  su- 
perintendent possesses,  he  has  ever^  inducement  to  secure  the  best  teachers. 
The  better  the  teachers,  the  lighter  his  labors  and  the  less  his  care.    The  suc- 
cess of  the  schools  redounds  directly  to  his  reputation.    In  nothing  is  the  su- 
perintendent disposed  to  exercise  greater  care  than  in  the  selection  of  his 
teachers.    The  best  that  any  board  of  education  can  do  for  the  schools  under 
its  charge  is  to  employ  a  capable,  efficient  and  faithful  superintendent,  and  give 
him  power  to  carry  out  his  plans. 


Pestalozzi,  when  in  charge  of  the  school  at  Yverdon,  was  accustomed  to  hold 
meetings  of  his  teachers  on  two  evenings  of  each  week.  The  time  of  these 
meeting  was  spent  in  discussing  the  work,  and  in  giving  experience  for  the 
benefit  of  one  another.  Each  teacher  was  called  upon  to  report  his  plans  and 
methods  and  the  success  attending  them,  and  each  report  and  the  conclusions 
drawn  were  recorded  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose,  to  which  all  had  access. 
The  teachers  thus  stimulated  and  encouraged  each  other,  and  were  enabled  to 
work  in  harmony. 

The  teacher  who  is  isolated  from  his  fellows  is  not  in  condition  to  do  his  best 
work.  He  needs  not  only  the  instruction  and  guidance  which  he  raay^  get  from 
the  stndy  and  experience  of  his  fellow-workers  ;  he  needs  also  the  inspiration 
and  courage  which  come  from  associated  numbers.  When  the  soldier  is  in 
battle,  nothing  has  a  greater  tendency  to  keep  up  his  courage  than  to  be  able 
to  tonch  a  fellow-soldier  with  each  elbow.  Teachers  should  touch  elbows. 
They  should  stand  together  and  march  abreast.  Each  should  be  eager  to 
receive  from  the  accumulated  stock  of  past  and  present  experience,  and  having 
freely  received  he  should  freely  give. 


"Let  ns  put  less  money  in  great  schoolhouses,  and  more  in  the  salaries  of 
teachers.  Smaller  schools  and  more  teachers,  less  machinery  and  more  per- 
tooal  ivAne^^^x  will  bring  forth  fruits  higher  and  better  than  any  we  have  yet 
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seen."  There  is  practical  wisdom  in  these  words  of  Garfield,  which  the  Amer- 
ican people  would  do  well  to  heed.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  tendency  of 
our  school  system  is  too  much  in  the  direction  of  brick  and  mortar.  We  seem 
to  be  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  brain  and  heart  are  of  far  more  value  in  ed- 
ucation than  >>rick  and  mortar.  More  and  better  teachers,  with  better  pay.  are 
the  greatest  need  of  the  hour. 

The  Ohio  Educational  Monthly  is  now  keeping  house.  Call  and  see  ns. 
Not  only  those  who  now  belong  to  the  Monthly  family,  but  also  all  who  ever 
have  belonged,  will  be  made  welcome.  Our  rooms  are  at  the  head  of  the  first 
Hight  of  stairs,  in  the  new  Arcade,  on  Howard  street.  Though  the  building  is 
heated  by  steam,  we  have  a  grate  for  fire  in  severe  weather,  and  a  marble 
ranntel.  There  is  a  carpet  on  the  fioor  and  a  mat  at  the  door.  If  you  are 
infirm  or  lazy,  the  elevator  will  land  you  at  our  door  without  the  labor  of 
climbing  the  stairs.     Come  and  see  us. 


We  think  our  readers  will  like  the  bill  of  fare  we  have  provided  for  them 
this  month.  Wc  have  purposely  eurtuiled  the  editorial  department  to  make 
room  for  a  greater  variety  of  contributed  and  selected  articles,— several  ot 
them  of  unusual  interest  and  value.  Mrs.  Mitchell's  article  on  spelling  is  alone 
worth  to  any  primary  teacher  many  times  the  price  of  a  year's  subscription. 
The  article  is  copied  from  the  Friends'  Intelligencerf  of  Philadelphia,  for  a 
copy  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  T.  £.  Monroe,  of  this  city. 


It  will  be  gratifying  to  all  the  members  of  the  Monthly  family^  and  espe- 
cially to  the  older  members,  to  learn  that  Dr.  E.  E.  White  has  promised  to  con- 
tribute to  our  pages.    It  will  be  to  many  the  renewal  of  old  acquaintance. 


The  re-action  against  the  examination  mania  has  fully  set  in.  The  danger 
now  is  that  we  shall  be  carried  too  far  in  the  opposite  direction.  Chicago  haa* 
for  three  years  past,  promoted  pupils  to  the  high  schools,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  principals  of  the  ward  schools.  The  superintendent  con- 
ducts a  supplementary  examination  of  those  not  recommended  by  the  princi- 
pals. At  the  last  examination  of  this  kind,  eighteen  were  examined,  and  nine 
passed.  And  now  comes  Cleveland.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board,  a 
resolution  was  introduced  which  looks  in  the  direction  of  the  abolition  of 
examinations,  and  the  basing  of  promotions  on  the  daily  record  of  the  pupils. 
Thus  the  pondulum  swings. 


A  communication  from  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Reading  Circle,  came  too  late  for  this  number. 


The  campaign  at  Ada,  for  1884,  is  to  be  as  vigorous  as  any  that  have  pre-. 
ceded.     Read  Principal  Lehr's  advertisement. 
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— The  schools  of  Lexington,  0.,  are  said  to  be  prospering  finely  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Wilson. 

— J.  J.  Burns  and  A.  A.  Tuttlo  are  the  instructors  engaged  for  the  Mont- 
gomery County  teachers'  institute,  which  is  to  be  held  during  the  week  begin- 
ning Ang.  4. 

— A  meeting  of  the  Summit  County  Teachers'  Association  will  be  held  at 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  on  Saturday,  March  8.  The  committee  is  preparing  fer  a 
good  meeting. 

— E.  O.  Vaile,  editor  of  the  Schoolmaster,  has  been  appointed  to  the  position 
of  assistant  principal  of  the  North  Division  high  school,  Chicago.  Congrat- 
alations,  Brother  Vaile. 

— The  new  State  board  of  examiners,  appointed  by  Commissioner  Brown, 
consists  of  W.  W.  Ross,  of  Fremont,  C.  C.  Davidson,  of  New  Lisbon,  and  C. 
E.  McVay,  Clifton,  Cincinnati, — all  good  men. 

— ^^The  tenth  semi-annual  meeting  of  the*  teachers  of  Hancock,  Wyandot, 
Seneca,  and  Hardin  Counties,  was  held  at  Forest,  on  Saturday,  Feb.  23.  We 
hope  a  report  of  the  proceedings  will  reach  us  in  time  for  our  next  issue. 

— Snpt  Richardson  made  an  appeal  this  year  as  he  did  last,  to  the  pupils  of 
the  Chillicothe  schools,  in  behalf  of  the  flood  sufferers.  He  asked  each  pupil 
to  bring  a  penny  and  a  potato.  The  response  was  $51.50  in  cash  and  80  bush- 
els of  potatoes. 

— Dr.  Henry  Arnold  Guyot  died  recently  at  his  home  in  Princeton,  New 
Jersey,  at  the  age  of  76.  He  was  bom  in  Switzerland,  and  came  to  this  country 
in  1848.  He  is  widely  known  in  this  country  as  the  author  of  a  popular  series 
of  school  geographies. 

—We  have  been  informed  that  a  leading  member  of  one  of  the  great  school- 
book  publishing  houses  of  New  York,  said  recently  that  the  salaries  and  ex- 
penses of  agents  employed  by  his  firm  consumed  ninety  per  cent  of  the  earn- 
ings of  their  entire  list  of  publications. 

— ^The  teachers  of  Sandusky  County  have  organized  a  reading  circle  and  have 
gone  at  work  in  earnest.  F.  M.  Ginn,  of  Clyde,  is  president,  and  W.  V. 
Marsh,  of  Fremont,  is  secretary.  The  secretary  writes  that  local  circles  are 
being  organized  in  various  parts  of  the  county,  all  giving  promise  of  good, 
thorough  work. 

— ^The  Sandusky  County  teachers'  institute  will  be  held  at  Fremont  during 
the  week  beginning  March  24th.  Prof's  Williams,  of  Delaware,  and  Marsh,  of 
Mt.  Vernon,  are  the  instructors.  We  have  attended  two  institutes  in  Sandusky 
County.  An  afternoon  session  of  one  of  them  was  held  in  a  peach  orchard 
down  the  river. 

— ^The  schools  of  Upper  Sandusky,  under  the  efficient  supervision  of  W.  A. 
Baker,  have  taken  possession  of  their  new  school  building.  The  transfer  of 
the  pupils  from  the  old  building  to  ihe  new  was  an  occasion  of  much  interest. 
The  streets  were  lined  on  both  sides  with  citizens  to  witness  the  procession  of 
lads  and  lasses,  headed  by  a  band  of  music.  One  old  citizen  said  he  would 
not  have  missed  the  sight  for  a  ten-dollar  gold  piece. 
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— The  Rois  County  Register  containg  the  Story  of  the  Career  of  Pestalozzi* 
a  T>aper  read  before  the  teachers'  reading  circle  of  Ross  Gonntj,  by  G.  A.  Ma- 
lone.  It  gives  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  famous  teacher's  check- 
ered career.  It  is  probable  that  the  old  Swiss  schoolmaster  is  exerting  a 
greater  influence  in  Ohio  to-day  than  ever  before. 

— John  Ogden,  Washington,  D.  C,  is  preparing  for  a  vigorous  institute  cam- 
paign the  coming  season.  He  has  a  circular  now  in  preparation  to  be  sent  to 
all  parts  of  the  country.  He  is  now  open  to  engagements  in  any  part  of  the 
country  to  give  instruction  to  institutes  and  normal  classes,  or  to  deliver 
courses  of  lectures  on  teaching  and  the  general  subject  of  education. 

— The  schools  of  Clyde,  0.,  are  moving  along  smoothly  under  the  supervision 
of  F.  M.  Qinn,  who  is  serving  his  fourteenth  year  in  his  present  position. 
Twenty-nine  boys  and  sixty  girls  have  graduated  from  the  high  school  in  the 
time  of  his  superintendency.    All  the  teachers  now  in  the  corps  are  graduates 
of  the  high  school.    There  are  about  five  hundred  pupils  -in  daily  attendance. 

— J.  Fraise  Richard  is  undergoing  transformation  from  a  Buckeye  to  a 
Hoosier.  He  is  about  to  take  charge  of  a  normal  school  at  Logansport,  Ind., 
which  is  to  open  April  1st.  The  building,  which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
school  buildings  in  the  State,  is  undergoing  a  thorough  re-fitting,  and  all  the 
facilities  are  of  the  very  best.  We  may  expect  to  hear  good  things  from 
Logansport  soon. 

— The  Department  of  Superintendence,  of  the  National  Educational  Assoi^i- 
atiou,  held  its  annual  seession  at  Washington  City,  Feb.  13  and  14.  We  are 
indebted  to  Brother  John  Ogden  for  clippings  from  Washington  papers,  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  proceedings.  George  A.  Howard,  of  Cincinnati,  and 
Rev.  R.  M.  Murdy,  of  Dayton,  are  the  only  representatives  from  Ohio,  whose 
names  appear  in  the  list  of  members.  A  condensed  report  which  we  had  pre- 
pared has  been  crowded  out. 

— The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Miami  County  teachers'  association  was 
held  at  Troy,  on  Saturday,  Feb.  9th.  C.  W.  Bennett,  of  Piqua,  C.  L.  Loos,  of 
Dayton,  J.  F.  McCaskey,  of  Troy,  P.  W.  Search,  of  Sidney,  J.  W.  Keating, 
Misses  Sprague  and  Hamilton,  and  others  took  part  in  the  exercises.  Music 
and  declamations  were  interspersed.  The  newspaper  report  sent  us  indicates 
a  stirring  time.  Encouraging  reports  were  heard  from  the  various  reading 
circles  in  the  county.     119  working  members  were  reported. 

— ^The  Commercial  Oazette  says  the  last  annual  report  of  Dr.  Peaslee,  su- 
perintendent of  the  Cincinnati  schools,  will  be  in  as  wide  demand  as  his  report 
for  the  preceding  year,  and  there  were  calls  for  that  in  Europe  as  well  aa 
throughout  this  country.  It  has  thoughtful  articles  on  improved  methods  of 
teaching  history,  language  and  literature,  and  moral  training.  Dr.  Peaslee'a 
reports  are  always  valuable,  and  their  annual  appearance  is  looked  for  with 
interest  by  all  thoughtful  educators  who  are  familiar  with  them. 

— Dr.  A.  D.  Mayo's  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  education  in  the  South 
are  meeting  with  gratifying  success.  He  writes  from  New  Orleans  to  a  friend 
in  Ohio,  that  the  present  campaign,  which  includes  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Alabama,  is  more  encouraging,  thus  far,  than  any 
former  one.     He  will  return  north  about  the  middle  of  June,  when,  for  a  short 
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time,  he  will  be  at  liberty  to  deliver  addresses  before  literary  societies,  at  school 
and  college  commencements,  etc.  Letters  addressed  to  him  at  16  Hawley 
St.,  Boston,  will  reach  him. 

— The  Ottawa  Goanty  teachers'  association  met  At  Port  Clinton,  on  Saturday, 
Feb.  2.  The  program  printed  in  our  last  issne  was  carried  out.  Ottawa 
County  seems  to  be  making  up  lost  time.  No  teachers'  meeting  of  any  kind 
had  been  held  in  the  county  for  two  years  prior  to  last  September.  A  com- 
mittee has  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  and  report  the  condition  of  the 
schools  in  the  different  townships,  the  number  of  teachers,  etc.,  and  to  stir  the 
teachers  up  to  attend  the  meetings.  The  good  results  of  the  committee's  work 
are  already  manifest. 

— The  Shelby  County  teachers'  association  met  in  Sidney,  Jan.  12.  Papers 
were  read  as  follows:  ''Experience  in  a  Country  School,''  by  Miss  Rachel 
McVey ;  "The  Teacher's  Recompense,"  by  E.  0.  Hess;  "The  Teacher  at  his 
Beat,"  by  Prof.  C.  W.  Bennett,  of  Piqua;  "Child  Mind,"  by  P.  W.  Search^  of 
Sidney.  The  last  was  discussed  by  Prof.  Harter,  of  Sidney.  The  attendance 
was  large,  and  the  meeting  was  considered  one  of  the  best  ever  held  in  the 
county.    The  next  meeting  will  be  at  Lockington,  March  22nd. 

A.  F.  Tabler,  Sec'y- 

— A  new  book,  entitled  Schools  and  Studies^  by  Supt.  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  of 
Cleveland,  will  soon  be  issued  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  J.  R|  Osgood  k  Co.,  of 
Boston.  It  will  be  a  12mo.  volume,  of  360  pages,  containing  a  collection  of 
essays  and  papers  on  educational  subjects,  many  of  them  the  most  important 
now  before  the  public.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned,  The  Philosophy  of 
Habits ;  Industrial  Education ;  "High  Pressure ;"  Examinations;  Public  Schools 
and  Preparation  for  the  Duties  of  Life ;  Classics,  etc.,  etc.  The  book  will  ap- 
pear about  the  lOth  of  March.  There  is  no  risk  in  saying  that  it  will  const!- 
tate  an  important  addition  to  the  pedagogical  literature  of  the  day. 

— The  regular  session  of  the  Richland  County  teachers'  institute  was  held  at 
Lexington,  beginning  Monday,  Dec.  31.  and  closing  Jan.  4.  Dr.  Schuyler  ar^ 
rived  on  Monday,  and  stayed  four  days.  His  lectures  on  arithmetic  and 
mathematical  geography  were  highly  interesting  and  instructive.  Super- 
intendent Manly,  of  Galion,  came  on  Tuesday  evening  and  remained  to  the 
close  of  the  institute.  The  teachers  were  all  highly  pleased  with  Mr.  Manly 's 
work.  A.  A.  Douglas,  one  of  the  county  examiners,  gave  an  interesting  talk 
OD  history,  and  one  on  grammar.  Miss  Sutherland,  of  the  Mansfield  High 
School,  gave  an  interesting  lecture  on  Lowell.  W. 

— The  North-Eastern  Ohio  Teachers'  Association  held  its  regular  bi-monthly 
meeting  at  Cleveland,  on  Saturday,  Feb.  9th.  The  Friday  evening  parlor  con- 
ference, at  the  Forest  City  Hotel,  was  not  so  largely  attended  as  on  some  for- 
mer occasions.  The  educational  efforts  and  methods  of  the  Jesuits  and  Mo- 
ravians was  the  topic  of  conversation,  conducted  by  Dr.  Harvey,  of  Paines- 
ville.  All  were  especially  interested  in  Mr.  Harvey's  account  of  the  Moravian 
Schools  at  Bethlehem  and  Nazareth,  Pa. 

About  seventy-five  superintendents  and  teachers  attended  the  meeting  in 
the  rooms  of  the  board  of  education  on  Saturday.  President  M.  S.  Campbell, 
principal  of  the  Cleveland  Central  high  school,  delivered  an  inaugural  ad- 
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dress,  a  large  portion  of  which  appears  f  n  another  part  of  this  uumber.  It  was 
a  thoughtful,  sensible  paper  throughout,  and  was  listened  to  with  marked 
attention. 

Supt.  Hinsdale,  on  behalf  of  the  committee  on  reading  for  pupils,  appointed 
at  the  October  meeting,  made  a  report,  recommending  a  list  of  books  for  each 
of  the  three  departments  of  public  schools.  The  report  was  received,  and,  at 
the  request  of  the  committee,  the  lists  of  books  were  ordered  to  be  printed  for 
distribution  among  the  members  and  others,  with  a  view  to  criticism  and  sug- 
gestion which  may  aid  the  committee  in  perfecting  the  lists  and  presenting  a- 
final  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  paper  of  Misa  'Revely  on  Primary  Number  Teaching  was  a  very  thor 
ough  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  elicited  considerable  discussion. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Creveland,  on  the  second  Saturday  of 
April.  The  topic  selected  for  the  Friday  evening  conference  is  "The  Educa- 
tional Theories  of  Rousseau.'' 

— We  had  the  honor  of  addressing  the  students  of  the  North  Eastern  Ohio 
Normal  school,  at  Can  field,  on  Friday  evening,  Feb.  22.  This  institution,  now 
only  in  its  second  year,  seems  to  be  prospering  finely.  The  uumber  of  students 
is  increasing,  and  Prof.  Helman  and  his  strong  corps  of  teachers  are  evidently 
doing  good  thorough  work.  Very  few  schools  of  its  kind  are  so  well  equipped. 
After  the  removal  of  the  county-seat  from  Canfield  to  Youngstown,  the  court- 
house was  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  school,  and  thoroughly  fitted  up  for  that 
purpose ;  and  we  do  not  see  how  it  could  have  been  better  adapted,  if  it  had 
been  planned  originally  for  its  present  use.  There  is  a  good  supply  of  appa- 
ratus, and  a  reading-room  with  a  library  of  several  hundred  new  volumes. 

The  removal  of  the  county- seat,  which  the  citizens  of  Canfield  resisted  so 
strenuously,  has  undoubtedly  proved  a  blessing'  in  disguise.  We  should  say 
that,  in  exchanging  the  lawyers  which  the  court-house  drew  there,  for  Prof. 
Helman  and  his  corps  of  teachers,  Canfield  has  altogether  the  best  of  the 
bargain. 

— The  teachers  of  Trumbull  and  Mahoning  Counties  held  a  joint  meeting  at 
Niles,  on  Saturday,  Feb.  23.  The  attendance  was  large— at  least  two  hundred 
present ;  and  it  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  our  privilege  to  meet  a  more  intelli- 
gent and  earnest  body  of  teachers.  A  high  degree  of  enthusiasm  prevailed 
throughout  the  meeting.  The  music  was  excellent,  as  was  also  the  dinner 
provided  by  the  ladies  of  the  M.  E.  Church. 

The  program  prepared  by  the  committee  was  fully  carried  out,  as  follow.s : 

MUSIC. 

Some  Elements  of  Child  Culture,— Prof.  J.  C.  Barney.  W.  Farmington. 
Discussion  opened  by  Supt.  A.  H.  Viets,  North  Bloomfield. 

Elements  of  Character,— Prof.  F.  B.  Sawvcl,  Canfield,  Discussion  opened 
by  W.  W.  Cline,  Canfield. 

Address — Some  Fundamental  Principles  in  Education,  — Samuel  Findley, 
Akron,  0. 

Query  Box. 

Music. 
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MEMORY  AND  ITS  CULTURB. 


BY   J.    A.    SHAWAN,    SUPERINTENDENT  OF   SCHOOLS,    MX.  VERNON,    O. 

Education  is  not  only  an  art,  but  a  science. ,  We  may  understand 
fui!y  the  matter  of  school  management  and  be  able  to  pass  a  creditable 
examination  in  the  branches  to  be  taught,  and  yet  not  know  how  to 
impart  a  knowledge  of  those  branches  to  the  pupils  who  are  under  our 
instruction.  The  qualifications  for  a  teacher  should  extend  beyond 
the  ordinary  branches ;  these  are  important,  but  constitute  simply  the 
materials  out  of  which  an  education  is  to  be  constructed.  The  materi- 
als are  one  thing,  the  structure  is  quite  another.  The  beauty  of  the 
structure  depends  not  so  much  upon  the  quality  of  the  materials  as  it 
does  upon  the  proper  arrangement  of  every  part  in  the  completed 
whole.  The  plan  must  be  comprehended  before  the  foundation  stones 
are  laid. 

The  teacher  has  to  deal  with  mind,  hence  a  knowledge  of  mind  is 
indispensable  to  successful  teaching.  A  symmetrical  development  of 
all  the  faculties  of  the  mind  may  be  said  to  constitute  an  intellectual 
education. 

Memory  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  these  faculties  and  one  of 
the  first  which  manifests  itself.  If  the  teacher  is  wise  and  understands 
the  importance  of  its  culture,  he  will  not  fail  to  improve  the  oppor- 
timity  thus  afforded  him  of  leaving  impressions  that  will  have  their 
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influence  in  moulding  character  and  adding  to  the  happiness  and 
power  of  the  learner.  Long  before  the  reason  dawns,  memory  begins 
the  task  of  storing  away  material  for  future  use.  This  material  may 
consist  of  impressions  gathered  through  the  senses  or  from  the  contact 
of  soul  with  soul. 

Without  memory,  whether  it  be  in  recalling  words  or  ideas,  educa- 
tion would  be  impossible.  Every  thought  depends  upon  some  previous 
impression  for  its  origin.  Thoughts  do  not  spring  up  spontaneously, 
but  are  generated  through  a  chain  of  associations.  No  invention,  I 
take  it,  has  ever  been  devised  without  being  in  9ome  way  connected 
with  the  past  observations  of  the  inventor.  Memory  has  not  done  all, 
but  has  performed  her  part.  Our  power  to  reason  depends  upon  our 
ability  to  reproduce  past  impressions.  The  deeper  these  impressions 
and  the  higher  their  quality,  the  broader  and  more  profound  will  be- 
come the  intellect.  Bigotry  and  ignorance  go  hand  in  hand,  while 
reason  is  the  natural  characteristic  of  ^  well  stored  mind. 

Some  persons  are  naturally  endowed  with  a  quickness  of  memory ; 
while  others  can  only  recall  by  effort.  The  former  are  able  to  repro- 
duce on  a  moment's  notice,  app<irently,  any  thought  which  has  ever 
had  an  existence  in  the  mind ;  the  latter  are  dependent  upon  the  law 
of  association.  Recite  a  long  list  of  new  names,  and  the  spontaneous 
memory  will  reproduce  them  in  the  exact  order  in  which  they  are 
given ;  while  the  intentional  memory  will  catch  only  one  here  and 
there.  A  person  whose  memory  is  of  the  former  class  meets  a  friend 
and  calls  him  by  name  at  once,  or  is  unable  to  mention  his  name  at 
all ;  while  a  person  with  an  intentional  memory  is  dependent  upon  the 
relation  of  time  and  place,  and  the  depth  of  the  former  impression. 
The  spontaneous  memory  may  be  more  convenient,  but  the  intentional 
memory  is  apt  to  be  more  reliable.  The  former  is  ready,  the  latter  is 
sure.  The  perfection  of  memory  endowment  is  reached  when  these 
two  extremes  meet. 

Memory  is  of  different  degrees  in  different  individuals.  This  may 
be  either  natural  or  cultivated,  or  both.  Some  remember  best  what 
they  see,  others  what  they  hear,  and  so  on.  The  musician  re- 
members sounds  and  is  frequently  able  to  reproduce  from  memory  a 
piece  of  music  which  has  been  heard  but  once.  The  artist  recalls 
without  difficulty,  landscapes  and  faces.  This  special  quality  of  mem- 
ory is  the  product  of  habit  and  taste.  The  general  principle  may  be 
stated  that  where  the  heart  is  there  will  memory  be  also.  Cases  of 
universal  memory  are  rare,  though  its  cultivation  would  seem  to  meet 
the  best  interests  of  society. 

Memory  work  in  our  schools  is  of  two  kinds,  verba'  and  rational.    A 
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spontaneous  memory  grasps  names,  facts  and  events,  while  the  logical 
order  of  things  and  abstract  principles  can  not  be  retained  at  all.  The 
intentional  memory  clings  to  the  principles,  but  finds  it  difficult  to  re- 
produce the  words.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  bring  together 
these  two  qualities  of  mind  without  neglecting  the  one  or  putting  un- 
due stress  upon  the  other.  They  are  capable  of  simultaneous  devel- 
Ofxnent,  and  no  education  is  complete  which  does  not  keep  this  end 
in  view.  Daniel  Webster  was  able  to  recall  the  names  of  incidental 
acquaintances  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  yet  he  was  one  of  the 
greatest  reasoners  that  our  country  has  ever  produced.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  he  inherited  the  ability  to  remember  words  and  thoughts 
equally  well;  but  rather  that  this  power  was  the  result  of  systematic 
effort  throughout  his  long  and  useful  life. 

The  idea  so  prevalent  that  memory  work  consists  in  committing  and 
reciting  lessons  word  for  word  is  erroneous,  and  arises  from  a  failure 
to  distinguish    between  the  memory  of  words  and  the  memory  of 
thoughts.     The  ability  to  recall  words  is  of  great  value,  but  when 
thoughts  return  words  are  seldom  wanting.     Thoughts  may  be  re- 
tained thought  for  thought,  as  truly  as  words  are  acquired  word  for 
word.     I  may  learn  a  demonstration  in  geometry  without  committing 
the  words  of  the  book,  and  yet,  if  I  would  make  a  perfect  recitation,  I 
must  reproduce  the  various  points  of  the  process  in  their  logical  order. 
I  have  not  done  my  own  thinking,  I  have  simply  committed  the  rea- 
soning process  of  some  one  else.     My  understanding  of  the  operation 
may  assist  me  in  reproducing  the  argument,   because  it  serves  to 
deepen  the  impression  upon  the  mind.     I  have  not  been  learning  to 
reason ;  I  have  been  cultivating  the  rational  memory.     I  reason  when 
I  think  for  myself;  and  even  then  every  act  is  dependent  upon  ration- 
al memory  for  its  materials.     For  example :  I  may  fail  to  reproduce 
die  demonstration  which  I  once  kpew  well,  not  because  I  did  not  un- 
derstand it  at  the  time,  but  because  I  have  forgotten  the  points  and 
their  order.     If  I  am  able  to  remember  a  sufficient  number  of  axioms 
and  the  fundamental  principles  of  geometry,  I  may  invent  a  demon- 
stration of  my  own,  but  this  implies  a  memory  of  principles.     Before 
we  can  reason,  therefore,  we  must  have  a  store  of  materials  uponi 
which  to  draw. 

It  is- important  for  the  teacher  to  know  something  about  the^capacity  of 
the  child,  at  different  ages,  to  retain  knowledge.  He  should,  also, 
know  the  kind  of  mental  food  which  is  most  readily  assimilated  at  va- 
rious ages,  so  as  to  secure  an  economical  expenditure  of  energy  and 
time.  Writers  on  anatomy  tell  us  that  the  brain  grows  most  rapidly 
before  the  age  of.  seven  years,  when  its  weight  is  aboiit  forty  ouoceii 
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Between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  its  growth  is  much  slower^  and 
at  twenty,  its  physical  development  is  usually  complete.  Psycholog- 
ical writers  say  that  the  power  of  memory  is  greatest  between  the  ages 
of  seven  and  ten.  Our  own  experience  shows  us  that  impressions 
made  before  that  time  of  life  are  the  most  vivid  that  we  ever  have. 
Trees  as  we  remember  them  are  of  mammoth  size,  lots  expand  into 
fields,  rods  into  miles,  and  hills  into  mountains.  Observation  teaches 
us  that  4uring  this  period  children  easily  remember  things  tanght  them, 
and  readily  reproduce  them  in  the  same  language. 

This  gives  us  a  clue  to  the  order  in  which  different  subjects  should 
be  taken  up  by  the  learner.     The  child  is  busy  gathering  impressions 
from  the  great  world  about  him.     Every  thing  is  novel  and  full  of  in. 
terest     He  is  hurried  from  one  thing  to  another  so  rapidly  that  he  has 
no  time  for  thought.     His  mind  is  in  a  passive  state,  his  memory  power 
mostly  verbal.     His  mental  food  should  be  in  keeping  with  his  capac- 
ity.    Words,  facts,  dates  and  events  are  easily  acquired  and  should  be 
stored  away  in  proper  quantities  for  future  use.     Since  impressions 
formed  at  this  age  are  so  permanent,  gems  of  thought,  that  will  serve 
to  develop  patriotism,  morality  and  love  of  God,  should  be  so  estab- 
lished as  to  have  their  influence  upon  the  life  and  character  of  the 
learner.     No  law  of  association  will  enable  one  to  reach  the  result  that 
seven  times  seven  are  forty-nine ;  yet  this  is  a  fact  that  every  one  should 
know  and  be  able  to  answer  at  a  moment's  notice.     It  will  be  the 
most  economical  use  of  time  for  the  child  to  learn  this  and  like  com- 
binations at  that  time  of  life  in  which  it  is  most  easily  learned,  and 
when  higher  mental  exercises  are  impossible.    But  the  memory,  even 
at  this  period,  is  too  precious  to  be  overloaded  with  useless  rubbish. 
There  is  too  much  that  ought  to  be  learned  to  allow  a  waste  of  time 
on  non-essentials.    It  may  be  well  to  commit  the  dates   of  the  most 
important  events  in  our  own  nationaljiistory,  because  such  things  are 
of  interest  to  every  citizen ;  but  it  would  be  folly  to  throw  away  time 
and  energy  on  things  entirely  extraneous  and  impractical.     I  would 
like  to  know  the  latitude  of  Cincinnati^  of  our  own  State  Capital,  ancl 
of  many  of  the  great  cities  of  the  world,  but  I  would  greatly  prefer  not 
to  encumber  the  mind  with  that  of  the  minor  towns  of  Africa  or 
Australia. 

The  youth  is  more  advanced  in  years  than  the  child,  and  his -mem. 
ory  has  progressed  from  the  passive  to  the  active  state.  He  ha^s 
learned  that  it  is  possible  to  forget  His  tastes,  too,  have  begun  ^o 
manifest  themselves,  and  hence  he  finds  that  some  things  are  more 
easily  recalled  than  others.  His  limited  experience  has  taught  hiin 
the  necessity  of  observation,  attention  and  concentration.     A  natural 
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ctiriosity  takes  possession  of  his  mind,  and  he  pries  into  everjrthing 
with  which  he  comes  in  contact.     You  can  not  escape  him.    He  will 
look  and  ask  questions  in  spite  of  everything  that  you  can  do.     If  the 
teacher  is  careful  to  direct  this  interest  it  will  lead  to  good  results, 
but  allowed  to  run  at  will,  it  can  but  work  disaster  to  the  boy  or  girl. 
We  must  bear  in  mind  that  whatever  interests,  leaves  its  impressions, 
and  the  quality  of  these  impressions  will  depend  upon  the  character 
of  the  mental  food.     If  nothing  but  light  literature  is  placed  before  the 
young,  we  may  expect  thoughts  of  a  like,  character,  for  thoughts  are 
the  sum  of  all  these  impressions.     As  the  boy  becomes  older  his  ra- 
tional memory  grows  in  strength.     So  far,  he  has  been  confined  to 
words  and  concrete  ideas,  but  now  he  is  able  to  grasp  and  retain  ab- 
stract principles  as  well.     At  this  period  the  teacher  must  exercise 
great  care.     There  is  danger  of  neglecting  the  verbal  memory  entirely. 
The  transition  must  be  very  gradual,  while  the  verbal  memory  should 
receive  proper  attention  throughout  the  entire  course  of  an  education. 
The  ability  to  fix  and  reproduce  the  exact  language  of  another  is  an 
excellent  accomplishment.     In  quoting  from  Shakespeare,  approxima- 
tion will  not  answer;  anything  but  the  exact  words  of  the  author  will 
detract  from  its  beauty  and  strength.     In  our  higher  courses  of  edu- 
cation the  cultivation  of  verbal  memory  is  provided  for  in  the  study  of 
languages ;  while  the  rational  memory  is  strengthened  by  the  study  of 
mathematics  and  the  Natural  sciences.     We  may  lay  down  this  rule, 
that  where  precision  is  required,  it  is  better  to  commit  word  for  word ; 
bat  the  statement  of  historical  facts,  or  the  reproduction  of  a  thought 
or  process  of  reasoning  should  be  given  in  the  pupil's  own  language. 
The  question  natiurally  arises,  How  can  lessons  be  so  impressed  upon 
the  minds  of  the  pupils  that  they  will  not  forget  them  ?    If  the  intens- 
ity of  interest  is  sufficient,  the  task  is  comparatively  easy ;  if  not,  con- 
stant repetition  will  accomplish  it.    The  progress  made  depends,  to  a 
large  extent,  upon  the  character  of  the  study,  but  the  living,  wide- 
awake teacher  has  more  to  do  with  it  than  anything  else.    If  he  meets 
his  classes  loaded,  and  is  able  to  strike  with  sufficient  force,  he  may 
make  an  impression  at  one  blow ;  otherwise,  constant  hammering  will 
be  necessary.     The  more  avenues  through  which  the  teacher  is  able 
to  reach  the  mind,  the  more  rapidly  will  his  pupils  learn.     What  a  boy 
sees,  feels  and  tastes,  he  understands  and  can  remember.     Every  suc- 
cessful teacher  is  aware  of  this  fact,  and  exercises  his  tact  to  reach  as 
many  of  the  senses  as  possible. 

V^e  may  assist  the  memory  by  comparison.  One  of  the  first  forms 
of  actual  knowledge,  we  are  told,  is  the  power  of  discrimination.  Ev- 
ery object  either  resembles  or  is  unlike  some  other  well  known  object 
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To  fix  the  idea  of  a  globe,  we  say  that  it  is  hke  a  ball  -,  the  form  of 
South  America  is  triangular;  that  of  Lake  Erie  is  similar  to  a  whale, 
with  Lake  St.  Clair  as  the  tail.  The  illustration  serves  to  recall  the 
actual  form.  If  two  objects  are  alike  in  form  they  may  differ  in  size  ; 
if  they  are  alike  in  form  and  size,  they  may  differ  in  color.  Thus  we 
establish  the  idea  of  difference.  If  the  resemblance  is  close,  we  place 
them  side  by  side  to  draw  our  distinctions.  All  of  these  processes  are 
to  be  added  to  the  interest  and  subtracted  from  the  number  of  repeti- 
tions which  would  be  necessary  to  establish  any  of  these  ideas  in  the 
mind. 

I  wish,  in  conclusion,  to  re-echo  the  idea  advanced  by  all  our  recent 
writers  on  education,  that  the  memory  is  not  a  receptacle  for  unas- 
sorted materials.  It  is  rather  a  fertile  garden,  capable  of  unlimited 
cultivation.  It  is  not  a  rope  by  which  ideas  are  to  be  drawn  from  the 
mind ;  it  is  a  portion  of  the  mind  itself,  a  grand  faculty,  which  should 
receive  the  most  careful  attention  at  the  hands  of  every  educator.  It 
should  become  a  fountain  of  crystalized  knowledge,  pouring  forth 
the  supplies  received  from  all  the  springs  of  living  thought.  A  well 
developed  memory  is  not  limited  to  mathematics,  or  languages,  or  sci- 
ences. It  can  grasp  and  retain  aU  of  these.  The  trouble  with  our 
hobbyists  is  that  instead  of  riding  the  hobby,  they  allow  the  hobby  to 
ride  them.  A  man  of  broad  culture  may  have  his  favorite  department 
of  knowledge,  but  he  is  not  confined  to  that  alone.  His  mind  is  well 
supplied  with  knowledge  which  is  useful  and  of  interest  to  all  classes 
of  society.  If  he  has  been  true  to  memory,  she  is  not  likely  to  fail 
him  at  a  time  of  need.  The  words  may  be  gone,  the  exact  form  of 
the  ideas  may  be  lost,  yet  like  the  seed  which  is  sown  in  the  ground, 
though  it  decay,  it  sends  forth  a  stalk  more  beautiful  than  itself,  and 
fruit  a  thousand  fold. 
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From  advance  sheets  of  Supt.  B.  A.  Uinsdale's  new  book,  Schools  and  Studies, 

published  by  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Perhaps  no  educational  topic  more  needs  thorough  discussion,  for 
the  sake  both  of  teachers  and  public.  Some  of  the  more  important 
facts  I  shall  here  set  down,  first  observing,  however,  that  the  man  who 
hopes  effectively  to  vindicate  examinations  for  lower-grade  schools 
must  begin  with  concessions  and  end  with  qualifications. 
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T.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  create  and  to  carry  on  a  system  of  exam- 
inations that  is  thoroughly  vicious.  Examinations  may  be  too  severe ; 
they  may  be  too  frequent;  they  may  be  so  put  before  the  child  as  to 
create  that  state  of  mind  which  led  a  seven-year-old  girl,  who  had  been 
a  few  weeks  in  school,  to  say,  mournfully,  'Tm  afraid  I  sha'n't  pass ! " 
It  scarcely  needs  to  be  said  that  any  one  of  these  causes,  much  more 
all  of  them  combined,  will  produce  results  injurious  to  both  body  and 
mind. 

2.     It  cannot  be  denied  that  what  may  be  done  has  been  done. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  such  has  been  the  tendency  for  a 
number  of  years.     My  opinion  is,  however,  that  the  trouble  has  been 
more  in  the  frequency  of  the  examinations,  and  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  been  conducted,  than  in  the  severity  of  the  tests  em- 
ployed.    Teachers,  as  well  as  parents,  have  too  often  forgotten  that 
silent,  though  constant,  growth  in  knowledge  and  in  power  is  educa- 
tion ;  have  too  often  assumed  that  cramming  and  forcing  are  educa- 
tion ;  andj  as  a  consequence,  have  unduly  emphasized  the  niechanical 
system, — examinations,  percents,  and  promotion  sheets.     I  speak  in 
the  perfect  tense ;  perhaps  I  should  use  the  past  tense,  and  say  that 
this  state  of  things  "was,"  rather  than  it  "has  been."    There  is  now 
felt  a  noticeable  recoil  from  the  rigor  of  the  mechanical  system.    Chil- 
dren do  not  exist  for  the  sake  of  the  teachers  and  the  schools;  "to 
pass"  is  not  the  end  of  life.    Teachers  and  schools,  apparatus  and 
methods,  are  means;  they  zxtjor  children;  and  when  they  cease  to 
answer  their  purpose,  there  is  need  of  educational  reform.     A  mistake 
as  to  means  and  ends  is  fatal ;  the  teacher  who,  losing  his  bearings, 
sails  by  objects  on  the  land  rather  than  by  the  stars,  is  lost.     Happily , 
many  teachers,  and  a  portion  of  the  public,  have^  come  to  see  that  the 
policy  of  expansion  and  stimulation  has  been  carried  to  an  excess,  and 
have  called  a  halt.     Monthly  examinations — frequent  halts  to  turn  the 
minds  of  children  inside  out — are  now  scarcely  defended  in  any  quar. 
ter.      The  argument  is  that  a  child  cannot  be  kept  in  an  electric  bath. 
Hence  it  should  be  said  that  the  current  objections  to  examinations 
are  objections  to  abuses. 

But  while  examinations  are  open  to  serious  abuses,  and  have  been 
abused,  they  still  have  their  uses  and  their  place.  It  is  too  much  to 
say  that  they  are  indispensable ;  but  almost  any  word  short  of  "indis- 
pensable" may  be  properly  employed.  These  are  some  of  the  argu- 
ments in  their  favor : — 

I.  Examinations  stimulate  pupils.  Much  of  the  current  criticism 
of  schools  assumes  that  children  do  not  need  excitation  and  discipline, 
but  th3t  their  natural  love  of  nature  and  inquiry  are,  or  can  be  made, 
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sufficiently  strong  motive  forces.     A  great  many  pleasant  things  are 

said  of  children  under  this  head,  and  things  that  are  in  great  part  true. 

Sometimes  the  teacher  is  told  to  find  stimulus  in  the  child's  mind  and 

in  the  study ;  he  is  also  told  to  please  the  pupil, — to  lead  him,  and  not 

drive  him,    onward.     These  are  invaluable  admonitions.     To  have 

discovered  them, — at  least  to  have  placed  new  emphasis  upon  them, — 

is  the  glory  of  modern  education.     But,  after  all,  there  are  other  facts 

of  child-nature  to  be  taken  into  the  account  in  considering  this  subject. 

The  child  cannot  be  carried  through  a  course  of  thorough  studies,  even 

in  the  grammar  school  sense,  and  the  child  think  it  all  pleasure  and 

amusement.     There  is  much  work  to  be  done  that  is  dry  and  irksome. 

The  majority  of  children  do  not  of  themselves  take  to  books  and  to 

studies  in  any  such  sense  as  will  make  them  scholars,  simply  from  their 

own  bent     Almost  all  children  love  nature  and  pictures,  and  take  to 

children's  books;  but  this  native  momentum  will  carry  few  children 

through  school.     The  fact  is,  the  moment  discipline  (I  use  the  word 

in  a  wide  sense),  is  gone  from  a  school  room,  study  is  gone.    There 

must  be  set  lessons,  definite  requirements,  and  fixed  recftations  (which 

are  times  of  reckoning).     As  far  as  possible,   the  good  teacher  will 

prevent  studies  from  becoming  tasks  and  drudgery,  but  he  will  not 

leave  children  to  understand  that  pursuing  them  depends  wholly  upon 

their  pleasure.     Education  is  not  one  of  the  amusements.    If,  then, 

there  must  be  stimulus  found  outside  of  love  of  study  and  the  ends  of 

study,  where  shall  we  find  it  ?    Where  can  it  be  more  legitimately 

sought  than  in  love  of  success  and  the  fear  of  failure  ?    This  love  and 

this  fear  are  powerful  motive  forces  in  the  human  soul,  planted  there 
by  God ;  and  they  may,  within  due  limits,  be  utilized  in  education  as 
well  as  in  other  things.  Guard  such  stimulation  from  abuse  as  best  we 
may,  some  harm  wilT,  no  doubt,  still  be  done ;  but  the  reply  is  the  old 
one, — it  is  impossible  to  devise  any  system  of  agencies  that  will  not, 
or  may  not,  work  injury  in  some  cases.  In  this  case,  the  evil  is  more 
than  counterweighted  by  the  good.^ 


*Golonel  F.  W.  Parker,  in  his  "Talk"  on  examinations,  starts  out  resolate- 
iy,  as  though  he  were  ncoing  to  sweep  examinations  wholly  away.  In  his  first 
sentence  he  says:  "The  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  real  teaching  to-day  is 
the  standard  of  examinations."  But  the  reader  soon  discovers  that  what  the 
Colonel  means  is  this  :  Examinations  are  conducted  by  wrong  methods,  and 
are  used  for  wrong  purposes.  He  inveighs  against  "disconnected  questions/' 
bat  says :  '^Examinations  should  test  the  conditions  and  profcress  of  mind  in 
its  development.*'  "The  only  just  way  to  examine  pupils  is  to  find  out  what 
the  teacher  has  taught,  and  her  manner  and  method  of  teaching."  In  fact  he 
approves  of  three  kinds  of  examinations:  the  superintendent's  examination, 
to  ascertain  whether  the  principals  under  his  charge  have  the  requisite  ability 
and  knowledge  to  organize,  supervise,  and  teach  a  large  school ;  the  principal's 
examination,  "to  test  the  teaching  power  of  his  teachers ;"  the  teacher's  exam> 
ination,  to  "test  the  mental  growth  of  her  pupils." — "Talks  on  Teaching/*  pp. 
160-155. 
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2.  Examinations  can  be  made  a  valuable  part  of  instruction.  Rep- 
etition is  the  mother  of  studies,  and  pupils  should  be  tested  in  what 
they  have  done.  In  principle,  the  examination  does  not  differ  from 
the  weekly  or  monthly  review.  It  serves  a  good  purpose  in  causing 
the  pupil  to  go  again  over  the  field  that  he  has  tilled;  in  bringing  to- 
gether his  knowledge  of  a  given  subject,  or  of  a  division  thereof;  and 
in  revealing,  both  to  himself  and  to  his  teacher,  the  defects  in  his 
work.  Then  something  may  fairly  be  claimed  in  the  very  field  that 
the  critic  has  wholly  appropriated.  The  child  must  be  trained  to  meet 
emergencies;  he  must  learn  to  control  his  nervous  and  emotional 
states ;  his  will  must  be  strengthened :  and  this  cannot  be  done  with- 
out trial.  Perhaps  the  answer  is,  ''Do  all  these  things  when  less  de- 
pends upon  them;"  but  this  is  the  reply:  ''They  are  things  that  can- 
not be  done  save  when  something  important  does  depend  upon  them." 
Excesses  there  have  been,  and  still  are ;  but,  commonly,  the  things 
complained  of  have  a  certain  compensation. 

j    3.     Promotions  are  made,  or  are  supposed  to  be  made,  on  the  basis 
of  knowledge,  and  the  examination  is  one  test  of  knowledge.    Here 
we  are  met  with  the  questions :  "Does  not  the  teacher  know  what  pu- 
pils deserve  promotion  ?    And  if  he  does,  why  subject  the  child  to  a 
needless  strain  ?"    The  strain,  duly  limited,  is  not  needless, — ^it  has 
other  uses  ;  but  here  we  will  assume  that  promotions  are  its  only  de- 
fence.    The  reply  to  the  questions  is  found  in  these  three  facts:     (i) 
The  teacher  cannot  always  be  intrusted  with  so  important  and  delicate 
a  matter  as  promotions.     Unfortunately  some  teachers  have  not  the 
requisite  judgment  and  freedom  from  bias.     (2)  Even  if  the  teacher 
had  in  abundance  all  the  mental  and  moral  qualities  required,  it  would 
hardly  be  safe  to  leave  promotions  wholly  with  him.     As  it  is,   no 
complaint  against  the  teacher  is  commoner  than  that  he  is  tmjust  and 
partiaL     "He  has  favorites,"  it  is  said.     While  I  do  not  admit  that 
the  charge,  in  general,  is  just,  it  is  made,  and  must  be  kept  in  mind 
in  conducting  schools.     Now  most  parents,  even  though  disappointed 
and  irate,  will  absolve  the  teacher  from  blame  for  the  pupil's  failure 
when  they  see,  in  writing,  t!ne  result  of  an  examination  expressly  made 
to  test  the  pupil's  knowledge ;  but  the  amount  of  criticism  that  some  of 
them  would  heap  upon  teachers,  if  teachers  made  the  promotions 
without  examinations,  would  not  be  pleasant  to  hear  or  to  see.     In 
self-defence,  the  teacher  would  be  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  marks 
of  daily  recitations ;  and  this  would  not  be  a  sufficient  refuge,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  evils  of  a  technical  marking  system.     (3)  A  system  of 
schools  requires  a  degree  of  uniformity, — a  certain,  not  a  fixed  or  me- 
chanical, degree ;  and  a  uniform  course  of  study,  supported  by  stated 
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examinations  on  the  same  questions,  seems  essential  to  this  end.  How- 
ever, I  must  not  dismiss  this  subject  until-I  have  distinctly  declared  that 
promotions  should  not  depend  wholly  upon  examinations.  The  teach- 
er's judgment,  based  upon  daily  observation,  should  be  one  element  in 
answering  the  question,  ''Shall  the  child  pass?"  His  examination- 
paper  is  not  alwa3rs  a  just  measure  of  the  pupil's  ability ;  it  is  some- 
times better  and  sometimes  worse  than  his  school  work.  Hence,  the 
teacher's  judgment,  to  a  degree,  should  be  consulted.  The  two  aie 
necessary  complements.  The  examination  checks  the  '^recommended 
list,"  and  the  list  checks  the  examination.  The  list  will  in  most  cases 
save  the  deserving  pupils  who  have  fared  hardly  in  examination,  and 
the  examination  will  be  a  bulwark  about  the  teacher,  protecting  him 
against  those  who  complain  of  unfairness  and  personal  bias. 

4.  The  examination  is  not  only  a  test  of  the  pupil,  but,  through  the 
pupil,  also  of  the  teacher.  "What  teachers  are  competent  ?"  is  a  very 
important  question.  As  respects  instruction,  the  examination  of  the 
pupil  tests  the  teacher's  ability ;  the  pupil's  knowledge  is  a  measure  of 
the  teacher's  power.  It  may  be  asked.  Cannot  the  supervisor 
discover  the  fact  in  question  ?  He  could  in  time,  provided  he  could 
make  his  visits  frequendy  enough ;  but  the  supervising  force  in  city 
schools  is  rarely  adequate  to  do  the  work.  Then  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  while  some  teachers  always  do  their  best  in  the  supervisor's 
presence,  others  do  their  worst  Teachers  who  appear  to  excellent  ad- 
vantage to  the  occasional  visitor,  sometimes  appear  to  poor  advantage 
in  the  examination  of  their  classes;  and  vke  versa. 

In  stating  the  objections  to  examinations,  perhaps  I  should  have 
made  formal  mention  of  the  connection  between  them  and  the  high, 
pressure  system.  This  connection  is  a  fact.  But  this,  like  the  objec- 
tions already  considered,  is  not  inherent  in  the  nature  of  things.  Ex- 
aminations are  not  inseparable  from  high  pressure.  At  most,  the  thing 
complained  of  is  a  tendency  that  may  be  successfully  resisted  by  intel- 
ligence and  firmness.  These  directions,  faithfully  followed,  will  save 
most  of  the  trouble, — (i)  The  work  of  the  pupil  shall  be  well  done  ; 
(a)  the  test  shall  be  a  fair  one,  and  shall  Aot  come  too  often ;  (3)  the 
teacher  shall  manage  the  examination  with  due  discretion.  Often  the 
source  of  the  trouble  is  found  in  the  teacher's  own  mental  state.  He 
"crams;"  he  talks  "examination"  and  "passing;"  he  carries  with  him 
an  air  of  nervousness  and  excitement,  that  the  children  inhale  as  an  in- 
fection. The  result  may  be  easily  forecasted.  At  the  same  time  the 
teacher  is  often  beset  by  pupils  and  by  parents,  upon  the  one  hand  ; 
possibly,  also,  by  the  superintendent  upon  the  other.  If  the  official 
head  of  the  schools  is  full  of  false  ideas ;  if  he  is  too  intent  upon  his 
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'^system," — the  teachers  will  be  apt  to  take  their  cue  from  him.  In 
justice  to  the  superintendent,  it  should  be  added  that  he  has  not  always 
snffident  time  to  see  what  his  teachers  are  doing,  and  he  is  compelled 
to  depend,  in  a  degree,  upon  formal  reports. 

The  advantages  of  examinations  will  not  be  equally  great  in  all 
cases.  In  the  no-system  schools  of  an  earlier  day  the  rudimentary 
classification  and  grading  were  mainly  the  result  of  natural  selection. 
Examinations  to  assist  promotions  and  to  test  teachers  were  little  called 
for.  They  are  not  now  so  important  in  villages  and  towns  as  in  cities. 
Here  classification  and  grading,  while  sometimes  tjrrannical,  are  ne- 
cessities. Nor  can  they  be  left  to  spontaneous  forces,  but  must  be 
reguiated  by  the  judgment  of  teachers  and  supervisors. 


"THE  NEW  EDUCATION,"  AS  APPLIED  TO  THE 

STUDY  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 


BY  JOHN  OGDIN,    WASHINGTON,    D.  C. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  MS.  pages  of  a  book  entitled  *A 
Manual  of  Institute  and  N\)rmal  School  Work,  now  in  course 
ol  preparation,  and  which  the  author  hopes  to  give  to  the  public  soon. 
The  **TaMaUd  Cours^*  relating  to  geography  and  closely  allied 
branches,  is  supposed  to  be  about  what  could  be  presented  in. review, 
at  an  institute  of  one,  two,  or  even  four  or  six  weeks,  depending 
upon  the  amount  of  time  and  attention  devoted  to  each  subject 

We  call  it  ''Natural  Geography^'  or  the  ''Geagrapfy  of  Physics,** 
tsing  this  last  term  as  representative  of  a  large  class  of  knowledge  that 
may,  with  great  propriety,  be  grouped  under  this  head,  and  made  very 
serviceable  at  the  institute,  in  reviews,  etc.,  when  one  of  the  prime 
objects  is  to  learn  the  characteristics  and  uses  of  knowledge,  as  educa- 
tioiial  instrumentalities. 

The  £acts  of  Geography  reach  away  back  into  primary  physics ;  and 
much  that  relates  to  this  subject  has  never  yet  found  its  way  into 

t-books,  but  will  necessarily  be  taught  in  connection  with  the  exer- 
under  the  head  of  ''Language^**  as  in  learning  to  read,  for  in- 
\y  where  a  large  class  of  facts  relating  to  the  earth,  its  produc- 
and  inhabitants,  and  emplojrments,  will  be  laid  under  tribute,  to 
Inmish  the  necessary  materials,  for  object  lessons,  language  lessons, 
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etc.,  showing  meanwhile,  the  great  economy  of  all  right  methods  of 
instruction  and  education. 

It  will  be  seen  also  that  *^ Rudimentary  Mathematics,''  and  the  *' Pre- 
liminaries in  Geography'  have  about  the  same  origin,  starting  in  simple 
'Torms,  Directions,  Measurements,  etc.,"  testifying  to  the  unity  and 
correlation  of  all  science. 

Knowledge  becomes  simple  in  its  origin,  easy  in  its  ac(|uisition,  and 

satisfactory  in  its  results,  just  in  the  ratio  in  which  we  follow  the  true 

order  of  nature.     Hence,  the  following  is  presented  as  suggestive  of 

this  order,  the  first  five  grades  representing  as  many  da3rs'  work  in  the 

one  week  institute,  but  which  may  be  expanded  into  as  many  weeks, 

reserving  the  last,  [(^)  advanced,]  for  review  week  in  case  of  protracted 

sessions. 

(a).   Primary, 

1.  Preliminary  Lessons  in  Direction,  Form,  and  Locations. 

2.  Lessons  in  Distances,  Measurements,  Heights,  Depths,  etc 

3.  Lessons  in  Plants,  Animals,  Minerals,  Emplo3rments,  etc. 

{b).   Primary. 

I.     Moulding  familiar  objects  in  sand,  clay,  putty,  etc. 

z^     Skeleton  Maps*  of  Known  Surfaces  and  places. 

3.     Natural  Products,  their  location  apd  uses  pointed  out 

{a).  Intermediate. 

1.  Lessons  in  Kinds  and  Composition  of  Soib. 

2.  Agricultural  Products  and  Manufactures,  etc. 

3.  Commerce,  Domestic  and  Foreign. 

{b).  Intermediate. 

1 .  Continents  and  Islands  represented  in  clay,  etc. 

2.  Theory  of  Mountains  and  Drainage  explained. 

3.  Limits  of  Natural  Features,  outlines  of  Divisions. 

(d).  Advanced. 

1.  Political  Divisions  and  Populations. 

2.  History  in  the  Order  of  Settlement 

3.  Climate,  Soil  and  Productions,  Employments,  etc. 

(^).  Advanced. 

1.  Mathematical  Lines,  Zones,  etc.,  with  Reviews. 

2.  Size,  Form,  and  Motions  of  the  Earth — Proofs,  etc. 

3.  The  Phenomena  of  Day  and  Night,  Seasons,  Eclipses,  etc. 


^See  explanation  under  the  head  of  *' Minute  Maps*' 
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This  method  of  treating  Geography  requires  a  little  explanation. 
Like  all  subjects  that  have  locality  and  history  concerned  in  them,  in- 
dicating the  order  of  growth  or  creation,  this  topic  requires  more  than 
ordinary  care  in  the  arrangement  of  its  several  parts,  so  that  the  knowl- 
edge may  be  consecutive  and  in  harmony  with  that  order. 

I.  THE  NATURAL  ORDER,  OR  THE  ORDER  OF  GROWTH  SHOULD  BE 

FOLLOWED. 

Especially  is  this  necessary  in  studying  the  physical  features  of  the 
earth.  It  may  be  done  in  sand  or  clay,  arranged  on  tables  for  that 
purpose — with  which  every  school-house  can  be  supplied  at  a  very 
trifling  expense — ^and  with  the  aid  of  spherical  blackboards,  or  black- 
ened globes,  from  14  to  20  inches  in  diameter,  better  by  far  than  any 
highly  polished  or  painted  ones.  A  globe  to  represent  the  earth  should 
look  as  much  like  it,  in  color  and  surface,  as  possible.  These  are  for 
representing  the  continents,  islands,  and  other  divisions,  fixsi  in  skeleton 
form,  representing,  i,  Mountain  ranges,  a.  Drainage  in  sand  or  clay, 
always  reserving  ''OuUine"  till  after  drainage,  something  after  the 
following  order :  « 

1.  Surface  Features,  in  which  the  Great  Mountain  Systems  will  ap- 
pear, following  the  order,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  which  these  tremen- 
dous upheavals  first  made  their  appearance,  according  to  the  best  ge- 
ological accounts  of  them.  This  wiU  open  up  to  the  learner,  a  new, 
interesting,  and  very  profitable  train  of  thought,  imparting  an  interest 
to  the  study  of  the  earth  and  its  early  inhabitants  and  productions, 
which  is  impossible  to  secure  by  following  the  dry,  uninteresting,  and 
unsatisfactory  list  of  heterogeneous  facts  with  which  the  ordinary  text- 
book is  crowded. 

2.  The  Drainage^  in  which  the  great  river  systems  will  begin  to 
make  their  appearance,  in  the  order  of  nature  or  creation.  These  fol- 
k>w,  as  a  natural  consequence,  since  the  mountain  elevations  natural- 
ly invite  the  showers  by  the  atmospheric  disturbances  consequent  upon 
the  great  upheavals  of  this  kind.  These  should  be  marked  in  the  sand 
or  clay :  and,  where  proper  facilities  are  at  hand, — and  where  they  are 
not,  they  can  be  made  by  an  ingenious  teacher — the  drainage  and  its 
efiects  may  be  shown  by  showering  the  water  upon  the  surface  of  the 
mouldings  or  models  representing  the  mountain  slopes,  plains,  etc,  by 
means  of  a  screen,  or  sieve,  containing  water,  and  arranged  so  that  it 
may  be  regulated  in  its  discharge,  (Here  the  thunder  shower  may  be 
represented.) 

This  will  show  the  actual  leveling  down  of  the  mountains  and  slopes, 
tile  change  of  river  beds,  which,  in  the  main,  have  given  us  our  val- 
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leys  and  basins,  clearly  showing  what  is  seldom  if  ever  understood 
from  the  ordinary  text-book.    This  brings  us  to  the 

3.  Natural  Boundaries^  which  are  the  natural  limits  of  drainage,  as 
well  as  a  result  thereof,  in  most  cases.  Hence  the  boundaries  follow 
as  a  matter  of  growth  and  necessity.  Therefore,  skeleton  maps  should 
so  represent  them  in  the  process  of  actual  formation,  until  the  final  limit, 
or  ^'outline"  is  reached,  when  the  map  will  be  complete,  just  as  though  it 
grew  in  that  shape.  But  '^outline  maps"  should  always  be  delayed 
until  the  last  thing  in  map-drawing.  Let  the  inside  be  made  first ; 
and  let  the  outside  grow  around  it,  as  the  continents  grew  in  the  first 
place. 

This  completes  the  natural  features  of  the  map,  and  marks  the  lim- 
its between  the  works  of  nature  and  the  works  of  art ;  or,  God's  works, 
and  man's  works;  or,  Phjrsical  Geography  and  Political  Geography — 
two  departments  that  should  never  be  separated  in  the  text-book, 
further  than  to  follow  this  order  of  growth  we  have  spoken  of.  The 
mutual  dependence  of  these  two  features  of  the  same  subject  is  so 
great  that  one  cannot  be  taught  well  without  the  other.  But  this  is 
only  another  instance  in  which  the  book-maker  and  the  publisher  have 
imposed  upon  us.  ''What  God  has  joined  together,  let  not  man  pat 
assunder,"  is  as  true  in  science,  and  as  necessary  in  order  to  preserve 
its  harmony  and  unity,  and  the  full  force  and  function  of  each  element 
in  it,  as  it  is  in  the  marital  relation. 

II.      THE  POLrriCAL   FEATURES. 

After  the  physical  features  of  the  earth  are  fieurly  represented  in  sand^ 
clay,  or  on  the  globe,  including  drainage  and  outline,  then  should  com- 
mence a  representation  of  what  man  has  wrought  in  the  earth,  or  the 
marks  and  impressions  he  has  left  on  the  surface,  carefully  observing 
the  order  in  which  th^  have  been  nusde^  as  he  has  taken  possession  of  it. 
And  it  will  be  found  that  the  changes  he  has  wrought  in  surface,  soil 
and  general  appearance,  from  time  to  time,  are  no  inconsiderable  ones. 
They  will  include  not  only  all  the  political  divisions,  such  as  mark  the 
limits  of  states,  counties,  etc*,  which  lines  of  divisions  are  only  imag- 
inary, of  course ;  but  the  cities,  harbors,  farms,  factories,  canals,  rail- 
roads, monuments  of  art  and  improvements,  and  the  like,  all  in  the 
order,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  which  they  took  place :  and  this,  to- 
gether with  the  wars,  and  political  changes  in  governments  and  nations, 
would  form  a  convenient  history,  in  the  order  of  setdement,  showing 
what  is  now  pretty  generally  conceded,  that  history  cannot  well  be 
studied  and  mastered  without  geography ;  and  that  geography  cannot 
well  be  mastered  without  history.    Both  are  strengthened  and  utilised 
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by  this  mode  of  study ;  and  both  can  thus  be  learned  in  about  the  time 
necessary  to  learn  one.  And  they  can  be  more  easily  remembered  by 
reason  of  this  mutual  relationship.  The  unnatural  separation  of  these 
two  correlative  branches  of  the  same  general  subject,  is  only  another 
instance  of  the  abuse  of  the  aforesaid  book-mongers.  The  same  re- 
mark holds  good,  in  the  main,  respecting  language  and  mathematics, 
as  generic  topics,  each  representing  a  congeries,  or  family  of  correlated 
sciences,  whose  connection  should  not  be  disturbed,  nor  their  beauty 
and  harmony  distorted  in  their  study ;  and  especially  in  their  review 
in  the  institute  should  this  unity  and  harmony  be  preserved,  since  their 
force  as  educational  elements,  is  hereby  marred  and  destroyed. 

Their  integrity  preserved,  would  also  lessen  the  number  of  topics  or 
subjects  to  come  before  the  institute,  thereby  giving  more  time  to  elab- 
orate the  main  features  of  these  subjects ;  and  at  the  same  time,  to 
show  that  this  abbreviation  may  take  place  in  the  common  school, 
where  the  multiplicity  of  branches  is  fast  becoming  a  source  of  com- 
plaint. 

The  skeleton  map  may  be  represented  as  foUows : 

MINUTE  MAP  DRAWING. 

A  class  of  ten  or  twenty  are  sent  to  the  board,  each  one  provided 
with  a  piece  of  crayon,  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  length, 
and  a  good  eraser.  The  crayon  is  to  be  used  sidewise,  so  as  to  make 
a  broad  mark  representing  mountain  ranges,  say  of  North  America. 

1.  The  skeleton  map  is  to  be  produced  in  three  rapid  strokes  with 
the  side  crayon,  marking  the  general  position  and  form  of  the  three 
great  elevations  of  the  continent.  The  same  in  representing  South 
America,  or  any  of  the  continents.  This  is  to  be  done  and  erased  in 
ten  seconds — allowing  six  maps  in  a  minute — ^and  repeated  many  times 
rapidly,  until,  as  in  the  formation  of  a  letter  in  penmanship,  skill  is  ac- 
quired, and  the  location  and  form  are  respectable ;  then  double  the 
time  and  the  number  of  strokes  and  lines,  making  six  strokes  in  20 
seconds,  then  twelve,  in  40,  and  twenty  or  thirty  in  60  seconds,  as 
many  strokes  will  be  very  brief,  used  for  broadening  and  filling  in,  etc. 
Let  this  process  be  repeated  from  day  to  day,  occup3ring  not  more 
than  from  six  to  ten  minutes  of  the  time  of  recitation. 

« 

Let  the  last  map  remain  upon  the  board  for  criticism  during  recita- 
tion. Great  accuracy  should  not  be  attempted.  The  general  form 
and  position  are  all  that  is  desired. 

2.  Then  let  the  Drainage  be  represented  in  like  manner,  only  mak- 
ing the  three  great  river  systems,  as  we  generally  find  them  draining 
each  continent,  using  the  end  of  the  crayon  this  time,  commencing  at 
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the  source  of  the  river,  and  tracing  slowly  the  directions  towards  the 
mouth,  leaving  it  unfinished  there,  as  to  outline,  for  we  are  repre- 
senting nature's  work,  when  this  river  was  formed.  This  will  occupy 
from  ten  to  twenty  seconds.  Let  this  be  done  many  times  and  erased, 
adding  greater  skill  each  time ;  then  double  the  time,  adding  tributaries 
to  the  main  trunk,  and  so  on  until  the  map  is  completed,  aU  except  the 
outline^  which  should  be  reserved  till  the  last 

3.  This  may  now  be  adjusted  to  the  mountains,  valleys  and  rivers 
in  like  manner  as  before,  as  to  times  and  nun^ber  of  strokes,  only  they 
will  be  greatly  multiplied,  according  to  the  degree  of  accuracy  that  is 
sought,  when  the  limits  or  outline  will  be  reached  and  the  map  com- 
plete, so  far  as  the  physical  features  are  concerned. 

4.  The  marking  of  settlements,  towns,  and  cities,  and  political  di- 
visions, may  now  commence,  which  should  be  done  in  sand  or  clay  at 
first,  sticking  pegs  down  at  the  points  where  towns  are  located,  or 
marking  the  same  on  the  maps,  by  x's,  or  o's,  with  colored  chalk.  The 
boundary  lines  of  States,  counties,  etc.,  should  now  be  made,  then  all 
erased  and  reproduced  from  time  to  time,  until  the  whole  may  be 
made  with  tolerable  accuracy  in  one  minute.  This,  of  course,  would 
not  include  the  smaller  divisions. 

This  is  Doing  Geography,  thereby  fixing  in  mind  all  the  important 
natural  and  artificial  features  of  the  earth;  for  ^^we  learn  dydoirigJ' 
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BY    E.    E.    WHITE. 

The  year  1846  is  a  memorable  one  in  the  history  of  public  educa- 
tion in  Ohio.  It  assured  the  success  of  the  free  school  movement, 
which  was  so  hopefully  revived  the  previous  year  on  the  accession  of 
Hon.  Samuel  Galloway  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  an  oftice 
then  having  sole  supervision  (such  as  it  was)  of  the  educational  inter- 
ests of  the  commonwealth. 

One  of  the  historic  events  of  this  year  was  the  holding  of  nine  teach- 
ers' institutes,  chiefly  in  Northern  Ohio,  with  an  aggregate  attendance 
of  over  one  thousand  teachers  and  school  officers.  Two  teachers'  in- 
stitutes were  held  the  previous  year,  one  at  Sandusky  and  one  at 
Chardon — ^the  first  institutes  held  in  Ohio  and  probably  the  first  in  the 
West     The  influence  of  these  institutes  on  the  school  sentiment  of  tho 
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State  was  marked,  and,  from  that  time  to  this  the  teachers'  institute 
has  been  a  potent  agency  for  the  promotion  of  educational  progress. 

Connected  with  this  institute  movement  was  the  fruitful  visit  of  Dr. 
Henry  Barnard,  of  Connecticut,  who  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  this 
year  delivered  public  addresses  in  several  of  the  leading  cities  and 
towns  of  Ohio,  thus  greatly  contributing  to  the  educational  revival  then 
in  progress. 

It  was  also  in  this  year  that  the  formation  of  a  State  educational  as- 
sociation was  suggested  and  advocated,  a  movement  which  resulted  in 
the  organization  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association  in  December,  of 
the  following  year. 

But  the  most  noteworthy  educational  event  of  the  year  1846  was  the 
starting  of  three  vigorous  and  able  educational  journals  in  Ohio — ''The 
Ohio  School  Journal,"  by  Asa  D.  Lord,  at  Kirtland,  in  July;  ''The 
School  Friend,"  by  W.  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  in  Cincinnati,  in  October; 
and  "The  Free  School  Clarion,"  by  Dr.  W.  Bowen,  at  Massillon,  in 
November. 

"The  Ohio  School  Journal"  was  removed  to  Columbus  early  in  1847, 
Dr.  Lord  having  accepted  the  superintendency  of  the  schools  of  that . 
city,  and  in  January,  1850,  it  was  united  with  the  "School  Friend,"  un- 
der the  title  of  "The  School  Friend  and  Ohio  School  Journal." 

In  1848,  Mr.  Hazen  White  was  announced  as  the  editor  of  the 
"School  Friend,"  but,  on  the  consolidation  of  the  two  journals,  as 
above  stated,  the  editorial  management  was  assumed  by  Dr.  A.  D. 
Lord,  of  Columbus,  and  H.  H.  Barney  and  Cyrus  Knowlton,  of  Cin- 
cinnati.    Its  publication  was  suspended  in  September,  1851. 

"The  Free  School  Clarion"  was  conducted  by  Dr.  W.  Bowen  until 
1848,  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Lorin  Andrews,  of  Massillon, 
and  M.  D.  Leggett,  of  Akron.  Under  Dr.  Bowen's  management  it 
reached  a  circulation  of  700. 

These  three  important  journals  had  been  preceded  by  several  short- 
lived educational  periodicals,  including  "The  Common  School  Advo- 
cate," started  in  Cincinnati  in  1837 ;  "The  Universal  Educator"  also 
started  in  Cincinnati  in  1837;  "The  Western  Academician"  started  in 
1837,  as  the  organ  of  the  College  of  Professional  Teachers,  and  edited 
by  John  W.  Picket;  "The  Ohio  Common  School  Director,"  started  in 
1837  by  authority  of  the  General  Assembly,  under  the  editorship  of 
Hon,  Samuel  Lewis,  State  School  Superintendent ;  "The  Pestalozzian" 
surted  in  Akron  in  1838,  by  E.  L.  Sawtell  and  H.  K.  Smith;  "The 
Educational  Disseminator,"  started  in  Cincinnati  in  1838  by  S.  Picket, 
Sen.,  and  Dr.  J.  W.  Picket,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  other  journals  not 
known  to  the  writer.     All  of  these  periodicals  were  bom  in  the  educa- 
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tional  revival  of  1837-38,  and  most  of  them  lived  but  a  year  or  less. 
The  oirfy  noteworthy  exception  was  the  ''Common  School  Advocate," 
which  was  continued  some  four  years,  but  this  was  suspended  five 
years  prior  to  1846.  At  the  time  "The  Ohio  School  Journal"  was 
started  by  Dr.  Lord,  there  were  but  four  other  school  journals  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States — two  of  them  being  published  in  New  En- 
gland and  two  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  three  school  journals  started  in  1846  zealously  advocated,  each 
in  its  own  way,  the  mere  important  measures  of  school  progress  which 
have-aiBce  received  the  attention  of  educators  throughout  the  country. 
Two  of  the  measures  thus  advocated,  graded  schools  and  professional 
superviiion,  were  embodied  in  the  Akron  law  of  1847  and  what  is 
known  as  the  ''Worcester  law"  of  1849.  '^^^  ^^^  constitution, 
adopted  in  1851,  not  only  authorized  but  positively  required  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  make  such  provisions  "as  will  secure  a  thorough  and 
efficient  system  of  common  schools  throughout  the  State."  In  accord- 
ance with  this  requirement  of  the  constitution,  the  general  school  law 
of  1853  was  enacted,  and  the  improved  Ohio  school  system  was  or- 
ganized. 

One  of  the  measures  most  earnestly,  but  unsuccessfully,  advocated 
by  all  the  pioneer  school  journals  was  the  establishment  of  a  State 
Normal  School  for  the  training  of  teachers,  and  the  earnest  advocacy 
of  this  measure  has  continued  but,  as  I  am  ashamed  to  add,  without 
securing  its  adoption  as  part  of  the  school  system  of  the  State! 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  complete  sets  of  these  pioneer  educa- 
tional journals  are  not  in  all  the  principal  libraries  in  Ohio.  The 
writer  has  never  been  able  to  secure  a  volume  of  the  "School  Friend" 
or  of  the  "Free  School  Clarion."  When  called  to  assist  in  writing  the 
Centennial  volmne,  entitled  "Education  in  Ohio,"  he  only  succeeded 
in  borrowing  a  few  numbers  of  the  "Clarion"  of  Dr.  Bowen,  then  re- 
siding in  Akron.  He  recendy  ascertained  that  the  publishers  of  "The 
School  Friend"  did  not  preserve  a  complete  set  for  their  firm  library. 
The  library  of  their  successors  (Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.)  contains 
only  the  second  volume,  two  copies.  Dr.  Lord,  with  his  usual  fore- 
thought and  care,  preserved  a  few  complete  sets  of  the  volumes  of 
''The  Ohio  School  Journal"  which  were  published  by  him  before  its 
union  with  "The  School  Friend,"  and  these  valuable  volumes  have 
now  a  place  in  a  few  libraries,  public  and  private. 

If  persons  who  have  in  their  possession  volumes  or  even  numbers  of 
any  one  of  these  pioneer  journals  will  make  the  fact  known,  they  will 
confer  a  favor  on  those  who  are  trying  to  secure  copies  for  important 
libraries.     Complete  sets  of  each  of  these  journals  should,  if  possible 
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be  put  into  the  State  Library,  at  Columbus,  and  into  the  public  libra- 
ries of  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  and  other  large  cities. 

These  pioneer  educational  journals,  with  the  '^Western  School  Jour- 
nal"' started  in  Cincinnati  in  1847,  by  W.  H.  Moore  ieOo.,  and 'The 
Ohio  Teacher,"  started  in  1850,  by  Thomas  Rain^,  pupared  the  way 
kit  **Ihe  OhhJimrnalofEducation^^^  whicAi  was  started  under  the  aus- 
pices and  control  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Assodalion,  in  January,  1854, 
and  which  is  still  published  under  the  title  of  the  Ohio  Sducahonal 
Monthly — ^the  oldest  and  one  of  the  best  educational  journals  in  the 
United  States.  The  history  of  educational  progress  emlxxUed  in  this 
joomal  is  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  history  of  education  in  Ohio  lor 
the  past  thirty-two  years.  I  am  tempted  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  its 
fflanagement,  more  especially  during  the  eight  years  in  which  it  was 
published  by  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association;  and,  Mr.  Editor,  1  will 
attempt  this  in  your  Mayor  June  number,  provided  you  have  no  bet* 
ter  use  for  the  required  space. 

The  writing  of  the  above  paragraphs  has  painfully  reminded  me  of 
the  ikct  that  death  has  sadly  thinned  the  *'Old  Guard"  that  so  valiant- 
ly fought  the  early  battles  ot  free  schools  m  Ohio.  The  most  of  them 
have,  indeed,  ahready  gone  to  their  reward,  but  their  grand  victories 
happily  remain.  As  I  write,  memory  brings  up  the  familiar  forms  of 
Samuel  Lewis,  Samuel  Galloway,  Joseph  Ray,  Lorin  Andrews,  Asa 
D.  Lord,  Isaac  Sams,  William  Bowen,  WiUiam  H.  McGuffey,  William 
N.  Edwards,  Cyrus  Knowlton,  H.H.  Barney,  and  many  others.  We 
still  have  with  us  M.  F.  Cowdery,  M.  D.  Leggett,  Andrew  Freese,  T 
W.  Harvey,  I.  W.  Andrews,  and  a  few  others  who  were  at  the  front  in 
those  early  educational  contests ;  and  this  moves  me  to  ask  whether  it 
is  not  feasible  to  have  a  rally  of  the  (Md  Guard,  in  connection  with  the 
next  meeting  of  the  State  Association,  at  Lakeside.  Those  of  us,  Mr. 
Editor,  who  came  on  the  field  after  the  earlier  battles  were  fought,  to 
continue  the  victorious  contest,  would  like  to  hear  once  more  the  in- 
spiring story  of  this  early  free-school  warfare;  while  those  who  re- 
ported for  duty  still  later,  would,  we  are  sure,  like  to  hear,  from  the 
hps  of  the  old  soldiers,  "how  fields  were  won."  We  are  safe  in  say- 
ing that  not  one  of  the  Old  Guard  is  in  favor  of  lowering  the  banner  of 
public  education.     Let  us  have  a  rally  of  the  veterans  at  Lakeside. 


'^Sounds  which  address  the  ear  are  lost  and  die 
In  one  short  hour;  but  that  which  strikes  the  eye 
Lives  long  upon  the  mind ;  the  faithful  sight 
Engraves  the  knowledge  with  a  beam  of  light." 
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Whatever  Ohio  may  have  of  prominence  in  educational  matters  ahe 
has  gained,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  and  sacrifices  of  her  teachers. 
The  educational  fires  began  again  to  bum  among  them  with  an  intense 
heat  in  1850,  when  Lorin  Andrews,  that  devoted  enthusiast  for  free 
schools,  was  made  State  Agent  by  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association. 
From  the  resignation  of  Samuel  Lewis  as  State  Superintendent,  in  1839, 
up  to  the  time  of  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Andrews  upon  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  his  new  position,  Ohio  had  been  without  an  educational 
officer,  except  in  so  far  as  the  functions  of  such  an  officer  were, 
under  statute,  discharged  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  wages  of 
Mr.  Andrews  and  of  his  successor,  Dr.  Lord,  were  paid  by  a  volun- 
tary tax  levied  by  the  teachers  upon  themselves.  And  these  officers 
were  paid  no  meager  stipend,  but  their  salaries  were  larger  than  those 
of  any  teacher  or  superintendent  in  the  State.  This  State  Agency  was 
kept  up  for  four  years,  until  the  office  of  School  Commissioner  was 
created  by  the  legislature. 

While  this  has  been  the  proud  record  of  the  teachers  of  the  State — 
a  record  having  no  parallel  anywhere  else  in  the  Union — its  legislative 
record  by  no  means  corresponds  with  it.  No  substantial  progress  has 
been  made  by  legal  enactment  in  the  last  thirty  years — since  the  school 
law  of  1853  ^^  enacted.  Many  schemes  for  school  improvement, 
such  as  are  possessed  by  almost  every  other  State  north  of  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line, — the  Township  System,  County  Supervision,  and  a 
State  Normal  School, — ^have  been  urged  upon  the  attention  of  our  law- 
makers without  result  It  still  looks  as  though  we  have  nothing  to 
hope  for  outside  the  exertions  of  our  own  profession.  The  members 
of  it  have  never  yet  failed  to  respond  when  any  measures  for  their  own 
improvement  or  that  of  their  schools  have  been  proposed. 

Of  all  the  steps  taken  by  the  Ohio  teachers  in  these  two  directions, 
that  proposed  less  than  two  years  ago  at  the  Niagara  meeting  of  the 
State  Association,  and  set  in  operation  at  the  Chautauqua  meeting  last 
summer,  is  like  to  be  fraught  with  the  most  valuable  results.  This 
plan  of  a  State  Reading  Circle  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  teach- 
ers of  other  States,  and  Indiana  and  Michigan  are  promising  to  follow 
our  lead  almost  immediately. 

It  is  evident  enough  that  if  this  plan,  so  broad  in  its  design  and  at 
the  same  time  so  practicable,  should  be  persevered  in  with  any- 
thing like  the  enthusiasm  with  which  it  has  been  undertaken,  we  shall 
have  in  our  State,  within  a  few  years,  a  body  of  teachers  of  a  profes- 
sional knowledge  and  literary  culture  heretofore  unknown  in  this 
country. 
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Teachers  in  various  localities  seem,  however,  somewhat  uncertain  as 
to  what  amount  of  study  on  the  course  prescribed  will  be  necessary  to 
entitle  them  to  the  Certificate  of  Progress  mentioned  in  the  February 
number  of  the  Monthly.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  it  was  asked  in  a 
County  Association  whether  it  was  expected  that  all  members  of  the 
Circles  should  study  the  professional  course  laid  down,  with  the  mi- 
nuteness indicated  in  the  articles  in  the  Monthly  under  the  heading  of 
''Questions  and  Topics  for  Reading  circles."  I  am,  of  course,  not  en- 
titled to  speak  for  the  Board  of  Control,  but  it  seems  to  me  we  shall 
make  a  mistake  if  we  do  not  encourage  a  good  deal  of  individual  free- 
dom in  the  methods  to  be  pursued  in  reading.  Of  course,  the  scheme 
of  study  should  be  thoughtfully  gone  over  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
scribed text-books.  That  much  every  member  should  be  expected  to 
do.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  many  will  do  much  more.  And  this  class 
should  be  constantly  kept  in  mind  in  all  our  plans,  for  from  it  are  to 
be  drawn  our  superior  teachers.  Some  one,  from  reading  the  sketch 
of  Pestalozzi,  in  Quick's  Educational  Reformers  or  Hailman's  Fed- 
agc^y,  may,  for  instance,  become  interested  in  objective  teaching,  and, 
in  consequence,  may  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  more  extensively  than 
he  finds  it  treated  of  in  those  two  excellent  books.  To  do  this,  he 
will  probably  find  it  necessary  to  concentrate  himself.  He  will,  there- 
fore, be  compelled  to  content  himself  with  a  fair  general  knowledge  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  course  in  order  to  gain  time  for  his  specialty. 

If  I  understand  the  purpose  of  the  new  departure,  it  is  that  teachers 
shaU  read  the  best  books,  literary  and  professional,  and  this  purpose 
will  doubtless  be  greatly  encouraged  by  allowing  a  certain  leeway  for 
individual  tastes.  J.  H. 

Dayton,  O. 


PRIMARY  PUPILS, 


Head  before  the  Ottawa  County  Teachers'  Association  by  Miss  Alice  M.  Bitr- 

NET,  of  Genoa. 

The  stability  of  a  great  edifice  depends  much  upon  the  perfect  struct- 
inre  of  the  foundation.  Consider  the  responsibility  of  the  artisan  whose 
duty  it  is  to  lay  the  foundation.  Does  not  the  primary  teacher  carry 
a  far  greater  responsibility  ?  'Tis  she  that  lays  the  foundation  on 
which  the  superstructure  is  to  be  erected.  The  failure  of  a  primary 
teacher  is  evident  through  all  the  subsequent  training  of  the  child. 
These  failures  are  far  too  frequent,  chieHy  resulting  from  the  igno- 
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ranee  of  teachers :  ignorance  of  the  necessary  tilings  to  be  tai^ht ;  ig- 
norance of  the  best,  or  even  any  methods  of  instruction ;  and  last, 
though  by  no  means  least,  total  ignorance  of  children — their  general 
characteristics  and  personal  pectdiarities. 

Children  are  enigmas  and  their  education  and  training  a  delicate 
task.  We  fail,  either  through  carelessness  or  inability,  to  analyze  the 
enigma  of  child-life  before  us.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  compre- 
hend the  full  extent  of  our  responsibilities,  and  we  wade  through  our 
duties,  apparently  unmindful,  that  each  day  we  sow  seeds,  which  are 
certain  to  take  root  in  the  little  hearts^  and  bear  in  the  future,  abund- 
ant harvest,  either  for  good  or  evil. 

Children  are  neither  inanimate  nor  unfeeling.  They  are  endowed 
with  the  gift  of  reason,  and  in  their  own  quaint  way  they  use  it.  A 
child  placed  here  and  there,  commanded  to  do  this  and  that,  whether 
reasonable  or  unreasonable,  at  the  will,  and  simply  becaiDse  it  is  the 
will,  of  those  older  and  stronger  than  itself,  will  soon  recognize  the  in- 
justice of  such  proceedings.  Unconscious  of  the  fsct  itself,  it  reason- 
ably resents  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  power;  loses  confidence  in  the 
auUiority  of  its  superiors ;  is  gravely  suspicious  of  their  good  will,  and 
rebellion  is  the  natural  result 

Children  should  be  taught,  but  as  a  general  thing  they  are  only  re- 
strained. They  should  be  encouraged  to  learn  the  ''meaning  and  es- 
sence of  whatever  of  the  inevitable  is  forced  upon  them  from  year  to 
year."  They  are  natural  mimics,  and  forever  on  the  alert  to  adopt 
the  manners,  tones,  and  even  facial  expressions  of  those  tiiey  love ; 
they  are  keen  little  critics  and  remarkably  just  in  their  criticisms,  as 
far  as  their  shortsightedness  of  motives  will  allow.  Question  an  ordi- 
narily bright  child  in  regard  to  some  person  whose  position  should  de. 
mand  respect,  and  I  guarantee  that  the  justice  and  minutias  of  the 
criticism  will,  to  say  the  least,  greatly  surprise  you.  Children  criticise 
their  elders  and  delight  to  imitate  that  which  they  admire.  Their  im- 
mature and  possibly  perverted  judgraen\,  leads  them  to  admire,  and 
consequently  to  adopt,  many  things  decidedly  objectionable.  Teach- 
ers, allow  pupils  to  see  nothing  in  you  which  you  do  not  wish  them  to 
adopt  Children  dislike  monotony,  and  become  restless  and  unman- 
ageable under  it.  They  delight  in  novelty  and  are  very  easily  interest- 
ed, but  to  sustain  their  interest  for  any  length  of  time  is  quite  out  of 
the  question.  Many  cases  of  rigorous  discipline  might  be  prevented 
by  the  ingenious  introduction  of  a  little  harmless  novelty,  which  would 
serve  to  instruct,  while  at  the  same  time  pleasant  entertainment  is  af- 
forded, and  the  attention  of  the  busy  little  brains  is  diverted  from 
schemes  of  mischief.     More  children  are  punished  for  the  mischief 
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which  results  from  their  inability  to  keep  quiet  than  for  that  which  is 
the  result  of  depravity.  Very  few  children  are  naturally  vicious.  Of 
course,  we  have  before  us  each  day,  little  ones  who  come  from  homes 
whose  pernicious  influences  so  long  exerted,  have  enthralled  the  poor 
little  mites  in  chains  of  misery,  ignorance  and  vice,  so  strong  tha^ 
school-room  influence,  however  good,  has  no  power  to  sever.  Each 
day  brings  its  routine  of  daily  toil ;  each  night,  its  darkness  and  rest- 
rest  for  another  day's  labor ;  and  the  change  wrought  by  our  care 
seems  so  infinitesimal  to  the  ratio  of  our  earnest  eflbrt,  that  we  feel  our- 
selves almost  forced  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity.  But  we 
also  have  before  us  little  ones  upon  whom  we  look  with  pleasure,  and 
our  hearts  are  happier  and  lighter  as  we  watch  the  little  buds  of  char- 
acter an^  intellect  unfold  in  the  sunshine  of  our  influence.  Our  lives 
are  made  better,  our  efibrts  for  self-culture  and  self-knowledge  more 
earnest,  when  we  feel  that  bright  eyes  are  upon  us. 

Children  are  very  inquisitive.  Their  myriads  of  queer  queries  bear 
testimony  to  this.  Encourage  questions  from  them  that  you  may  dis- 
cover the  drift  of  their  curiosity  and  direct  it  judiciously.  Pupils  too 
often  learn  that  their  questions  are  as  unwelcome  as  tax  collectors  or 
lightning-rod  agents,  and  they  acquire  in  the  primary  room  a  habit  of 
retiring  into  themselves,  which  like  all  other  bad  habits,  works  to  their 
disadvantage  to  the  end. 

Children  are  very  fond  of  approbation,  and  will  strive  hard  to  merit 
it.  A  few  words  of  praise  cost  nothing,  but  they  contain  jewels  of  en- 
couragement and  are  powerful  incentives  to  greater  exertions. 

Children  are  exceedingly  sensitive  to  censure,  especially  when  it .  is 
publicly  administered,  and  they  strongly  resent  either  ridicule  or  sar- 
casm. In  regard  to  ridicule,  I  wish  to  say  that  its  use  in  the  school- 
room is  unpardonable  and  shows  a  glaring  want  of  disciplinary  ability 
in  the  teacher.  Trom  a  prominent  educational  journal  comes  the 
following:  ''There  is  no  temptation  more  seductive,  than  that  which 
leads  a  teacher  to  be  sarcastic,  attempting  to  discipline  the  school 
by  means  of  rasping  the  feelings  of  the  pupils.  This  can  never  be  vin- 
dicated, and  always  represents  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher." 

A  desire  to  persecute  is  inherent  in  the  composition  of  the  average 
small  boy ;  and  woe  to  the  teacher  who  is  induced  by  his  wiles  to  give 
way  to  expressions  of  annoyance,  either  vocal  or  facial,  for  if  he  once 
discovers  that  to  harass  and  worry  her  is  within  his  province,  all  the 
battery  of  his  .productive  brain  will  surely  be  leveled  in  that  direction. 
But  I  have  cited  only  a  few  of  the  general  traits  of  children.  Person- 
al acquaintance  with  the  character  of  each  child  is  an  indispensable 
key  to  successful  government,  which  can  only  be  gained  by  persistent. 
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earnest  effort,  and  must  invariably  be  sugar-coated  with  allopathic  doses 
of  tact 

I  have  a  few  "dontV  for  distribution  and  then  lam  through.  Don' 
scold  continually,  or  for  every  little  trifling  offence;  "familiarity  breeds 
contempt,"  and  your  pupils  will  soon  come  to  think  that  scolding  i^ 
your  forte,  and  you  do  it  for  fun.     Thus  its  effect  upon  them  when  de- 
served is  lost. 

Don't  attempt  to  teach  by  comparison  until  you  weigh  well  that  the 
minds  of  children  are  easily  confused,  and  in  your  care  to  teach  the 
correct,  by  showing  the  incorrect,  you  run  the  risk  of  impressing  upon 
them  the  very  thing  you  seek  to  eradicate. 

Don't  try  to  have  your  pupils  learn  too  many  things,  or  spend  your 
strength  in  advancing  them  too  rapidly.  You  might  as  well  ''pour 
water  through  a  sieve." 

Don't  forget  that  your  pupils  are  rational  beings,  and  that  they  have 
a  code  of  rights  that  should  be  respected  as  sacredly  as  the  rights  of 
their  elders. 

Don't  forget  the  time  when  you  were  a  soldier  in  the  battle  of  child- 
life ;  try  to  have  your  pupils  feel  that  your  own  childish  trials  and  dis- 
comforts are  still  fresh  in  memory. 

Don't  forget  that  your  pupils  are  the  men  and  women  of  tomorrow ; 
that  they  are  essentially  what  they  are  made,  either  by  precept  or  ex- 
ample ;  that  to  primary  pupils,  example  is  of  more  value  than  pre- 
cept. 

Pon't  think  that  order  consists  in  the  quiet  of  the  tomb,  or  fancy 
that  the  air  of  an  Eg3rptian  mummy  is  creditable  in  a  child. 

Finally,  don't  forget  to  look  and  be  your  brightest,  sweetest  and 
prettiest,  when  In  the  presence  of  your  pupils.  '  Don't  forget  to  know 
and  do  that  which  is  best. 


THE  STAR  OF  BETHLEHEM. 


BY   CARRIE   CHEYNEY. 

The  following  poem  was  suggested  by  reading  in  the  Ohio  Educa- 
tional Monthly  that  astronomers  predicted  the  return  lof  the  ''Star 
of  Bethlehem,"  which  appeared  to  the  wise  men  of  the  East  at  the 
birth  of  Christ.  It  is  said  that  the  long-looked-for  star  will  appear  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year  1885. 
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Will  that  bright  star  again  appear, 
Which  o'er  Judea's  plains  beamed  clear, 
Guiding  the  wise  men  on  their  way 
To  where  the  infant  Saviour  lay  ? 

That  star  which  shed  its  silvery  rays 
O'er  the  Prince  of  Peace,  in  solemn  praise, 
Will  it  repeat  to  all  the  earth 
The  story  of  Messiah's  birth  ? 

Did  lowly  shepherds  that  lone  ni^ht, 
And  angels  from  their  home  of  light 
Proclaiming  loud  the  dawn  of  peace, 
Behold  the  beauty  of  thy  face  ? 

Did  swelling  sounds  of  golden  lyre. 

With  voices  of  that  angel  choir. 

Convey  to  thee  the  glad  refrain,  ' 

**Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men  ?" 

Didst  thou  the  trembling  Herod  see  ? 

And  witness  too  his  cruelty  ? 

Or  in  deep  sorrow  veil  thy  face. 

And  onward  rush  through  realms  of  space  ? 

Brightest  of  Cassiopeia's  train, 
O  wondrous  star,  shine  out  again ! 
Shine  out,  O  glory-beaming  gem. 
That  stood  of  old  o'er  Bethlehem  ! 

Listen,  O  star,  to  our  appeal, 
And  thy  mysterious  lore  reveal ; 
Shed  o'er  the  world  celestial  light. 
And  put  the  skeptic's  doubts  to  flight. 

And  ever  may  thy  radiant  rays 
Turn  sinners  from  their  evil  ways ; 
And  may  our  eyes  behold  the  light. 
Which  led  those  men  of  old  aright. 
Wooster,  O. 


False  forms  should  never  be  put  before  young  children  for  correc- 
tion ;  such  false  forms  as  they  make  should  be  removed  as  quickly  and 
as  quietly  as  possible. — Hewett, 
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A  BIT  OF  EXPERIENCE. 


BY    FANNIE   H.    GALLAGHER. 

It  was  somewhat  of  an  experiment  to  try  on  a  six-year-old  girl  and 
a  seven-year-old  boy,  but  the  account  of  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thou- 
sand, written  for  young  people  (though  not  for  six-year-olds,  I  am 
sure),  in  one  of  our  weekly  papers,  was  so  interesting  to  me,  I  could 
not  resist  the  desire  to  try  to  interest  my  two  little  people  in  it  So, 
with  Bertha  on  one  side  and  Ben  on  the  other,  I  sat  down  at  the  noon- 
ing one  day,  and  began  to  read.  Of  course  there  were  numberless  in- 
terruptions,— long  words  to  be  translated  into  their  vernacular,  habits 
and  manners  of  people  on  which  a  little  light  must  be  shed ;  but  we 
kept  on,  their  interest  growing  as  the  wonderful  story  unfolded  itself, 
till,  with  glowing  cheeks  and  bated  breath,  they  heard  the  glad  cry, 
**The  sea!  the  sea! "  and  rejoiced  with  the  keen  joy  and  relief  child- 
hood feels  to  be  assured  the  hero  is  safe  at  last. 

It  was  an  experiment,  but  it  was  the  beginning  of  so  much  else,  that 
I  am  tempted  to  tell  you  of  it,    mothers,  teachers,  and  dear  elder 

sisters. 

Now,  I  am  not  very  wise  myself,  as  you  will  see, — for  when  Ben  be- 
gan to  ask  more  questions  about  Cyrus's  early  history  than  I  could  an- 
swer, I  replied  that  we  would  get  the  account  of  his  life  and  learn  all 
we  could  about  him, — thinking  only  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  and  that  in- 
imitable history  of  him,  written  by  Abbott.  However,  when  the  book 
came  home,  and  we  learned  there  were  two  of  the  name,  the  children's 
interest  was  excited  still  more,  and  we  began  to  read  it,  in  the  stray 
half-hours  before  or  after  tea.  I  am  bound  to  confess,  however,  that 
at  some  of  the  bloodiest  pages  Bertha  put  her  fingers  in  her  ears,  and 
even  ran  away  once  for  fear  she  would  have  bad  dreams  that  night. 

A  child  is  educated,  we  are  told,  by  the  things  about  him ;  and  as 
Ben  and  Bertha  turned  over  their  father's  books,  the  pictures  of  Greek 
and  Trojan  warriors  soon  began  to  suggest  new  questions.  About  this 
time,  chance,  again,  threw  in  my  way  just  what  I  wanted,  in  The 
Story  of  the  Wooden  Horse,  written  most  dehghtfully  for  young  peo- 
ple. I  had  no  fear  now  that  their  attention  might  not  hold  out  I 
only  feared  I  might  not  hold  out  till  a  few  of  their  eager  questions  were 
answered.  Of  course  I  must  tell  them  who  Hector  was,  and  Priam, 
and  Ulysses,  and  all  about  the  priest,  and  the  serpents,  and  coundess 
other  objects  of  interest.  Well,  to  cut  a  long  story  short,  Chiurch's 
Tales  from  Homer  followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  though  I  must  con* 
fess,  again,  tnat  after  seeing  a  hundred  heroes  decapitated,  run  through 
the  body,  or  whisked  off  out  of  danger  by  some  one  of  those  very  par 
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tial  and  unreliable  divinities,  Bertha  began  to  tire  again  of  such  bloody 
scenes,  and  beg  for  the  parts  of  the  story  where  there  was  less  fighting. 
But  Ben  never  wavered,  and  when  the  book  was  closed,  what  so  nat- 
urally followed  as  Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book,  truly  a  book  of  wonders 
to  both. 

I  have  very  little  theory  about  teaching  children,  save  what  I  have 
stumbled  upon  in  my  own  experience.  The  tiny  morsels  of  history 
which  in  my  early  days  I  had  devoured,  disconnected  and  inexact, 
seemed  of  no  use  at  all,  till  John  and  I  sat  down,  in  the  evenings  of 
our  early  married  life, — I  with  my  knitting,  he  with  Hume,  Macaulay, 
or  Knight  in  hand,  reading  aloud  for  hours  together,  till  finally  I  found 
my  little  bits  of  information  were  gradually  marshalling  themselves  into 
shape,  and  by  the  time  our  winter  was  over,  I  really  began  to  have  a 
somewhat  connected  idea  of  English  history. 

I  began  with  the  little  people  in  the  same  way,  trusting  that  the  in- 
terest which  I  might  perhaps  awaken  in  their  minds  for  some  of  the 
more  prominent  characters  in  English  history  would  develop,  .as  time 
went  on,  into  a  love  for  the  history  as  a  whole.  So,  when  they  have 
begged  for  a  story,  it  has  been  of  Charles  the  First,  that  good  father, 
but  bad  king ;  of  Charles  the  Second,  hiding  in  the  oak  \ 

•*The  royal  oak,  it  was  the  tree 
That  saved  His  Royal  Majesty  f 

of  Alfred  burning  the  cakes,  sharing  his  last  loaf  with  a  beggar,  or 
playing  the  minstrel  in  the  camp  of  his  enemies ;  or  a  glimpse  at  the 
sad  but  lovely  Queen  of  Scots,  or  her  royal  rival,  Elizabeth ;  a  good 
deal  about  obstinate  old  George  the  Third ;  and,  of  course,  we  could 
not  leave  out  Victoria,  who  wept  when  told  she  was  to  be  crowned. 
All  this  took  little  time,  and  Bertha  would  sit  most  contentedly  at  her 
"over-and-over"  seams,  while  Ben  lost  not  a  word  of  it,  and  my  own 
work  was  not  interrupted. 

Just  here  I  came  across  Dickens's  Child's  Histpry  of  England,  and 
there  to  my  delight  I  found  the  few  scattered  facts  I  had  been  endeavor- 
ing to  fix,  so  naturally  arranged,  and  the  great  gaps  in  time  so  delight- 
fully filled  with  interesting  and  important  matter,  that  we  are  puzzled 
where  to  leave  off  when  bed-time  comes ;  for  this  large  volume  is  not 
nearly  exhausted  yet. 

But  a  knowledge  of  history  is  only  one  side  of  a  child's  education. 

What  is  the  use  for  children  to  spend  two  months  at  the  sea-side,  dig. 

ging  amQng  shells  and  stones,  fishing  out  crabs  and  jelly-fish,  or  sailing 

over  to  the  pound  to  see  them  take  out  barrels  full  of  blue-fish,  sque- 

eague,  skip-jack,  scup-rudder-fish,  sea-robbins,  suckers,  and  flounders, 
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ad  ItbUunty  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  sea-bass  which  are  caught  from 
the  scaffolding  built  over  the  wave-washed  rocks,  if  they  are  to  forget 
all  about  it  as  soon  as  they  reach  home.  '  So  I  called  it  a  ''providence" 
again  when  Santa  Glaus,  all  unbidden,  laid  two  new  books  beside  Ben's 
stocking, — Odd  Folks  at  Home,  and  Arthur's  Aquarium.  He  is  a 
wise  old  fellow^  and  knows  that  a  change  of  diet  is  healthful  for  little 
people's  minds. 

Stimulated  by  new  ideas,  Ben  and  Bertha,  of  course,  wanted  an 
aquarium;  but  we  believe  in  beginning  modestly,  and  a  few  lively  tad. 
poles  frisking  about  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  are  all  that  we  have  at- 
tained to  as  yet  in  that  line.  And  the  ''cabinet"  fever  followed  most 
naturally,  and  an  old  clock-case,  which  a  friend  kindly  shelved,  holds 
treasures  of  mosses  and  coral,  shells  and  minerals,  dear  to  the  heart 
of  two  little  people,  and  the  beginning,  I  hope,  of  greater  things. 

"The  smoking  flax  he  will  not  quench,"  is  a  verse  which  I  often 
wish  to  quote  reverently  to  those  who  tread  harshly  or  scornfully  on 
these  tiny  sparks  of  life,  which  if  we  watch  carefully,  guard,  and  di- 
rect, may  grow  to  be  powers  for  good  in  their  own  lives  and  in  the 
lives  of  those  about  tbem. 

God  help  us  all,  mothers  and  teachers,  and  dear  elder  sisters,  to 
watch  and  guard  with  pious  care,  "while  it  is  called  to-day,"  and  a 
blessing  will  be  ours,  whether  we  succeed  according  to  our  desire,  or 
seem  to  fail  in  the  end. — S,  S.  Times, 
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PEDANTRY    IN   GRAMMAR. 

Dr.  Franklin  wrote  some  tolerably  good  English,  considering  the  age 
in  which  he  lived.  Still,  if  he  were  living  to-day,  he  would  doubtless 
be  barred  from  the  important  trusts  of  which  our  forefathers  thought 
him  worthy,  by  his  inability  to  "pass,"  satisfactorily,  Civil  Service 
Examination. 

A  generation  ago,  the  maxims  of  Poor  Richard  passed  current  as 
sound  philosophy  and  their  "grammar"  went  unquestioned.  But  lat- 
terly, either  from  change  in  the  rules  of  construction  of  our  language, 
or  from  keener  criticism,  he  comes  in  for  a  share  of  obloquy  in  defiling 
the  well  of  English. 

In  a  modern  "Exercise  Book"  in  Grammar,  Dr.  Franklin's  rendering 
of  Poor  Richard, 
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"Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise 

Makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy  and  wise/' 

is  classed  with  examples  of  "false  syntax/'  for  correction. 

If  any  doubt  existed  as  to  the  ndture  of  the  desired  correction,  a 
later  educational  publication  comes  to  our  aid,  and  inserts  the  couplet 
in  the  following  form : 

"Early  to  bed,  and  early  to  rise 
Make  men  healthy,  wealthy  and  wise." 

This  is  presumably  correct  according  to  the  modern  standard  of 
granmiaticahaccuracy.  But  had  Poor  Richard's  wisdom  been  orig- 
inally embodied  in  this  form,  we  doubt  whetl^r  it  would  have  come 
down  to  the  present  day.     It  lacks  spontaneity ;  it  smells  of  the  lamp. 

We  insist  that  Poor  Richard,  or  Dr.  Franklin,  whichever  was  the 
offender  in  the  eyes  of  the  critic,  was  strictly  grammatical  in  his  ex- 
pression, and  expressed  his  idea  much  more  happily  than  his  censor. 
At  any  rate,  we  shall  teach  our  children  that  it  is  early  retiring  and 
early  rising  taken  together  that  makes  them  "healthy,  wealthy,  and 
wise,"  as  a  moral  precept,  and,  when  they  come  to  the  grammatical 
construction,  we  shall  allow  them  to  construe  the  entire  first  line  of  the 
couplet  as  the  simple  subject  of  ^^mdkesJ^ 

Auburn,  N.  Y.  B.  B.  S. 

COUNTRY  VS.  TOWN. 

I  copy  these  lines  from  a  private  letter  written  by  a  teacher  who  has 

won  a  good  reputation  in  a  graded  school : 

"I  taught  a  country  school  this  winter  because  I  preferred  it  to  a 
town  school.  I  had  forty  pupils  of  all  ages  from  six  to  twenty  years. 
I  worked  very  hard,  of  course,  but  there  was  not  the  worry  connected 
with  it  that  there  is  with  teaching  in  town." 

Why  should  there  be  more  worry  in  a  graded  school  ?    Are  the  pu- 

pilSy  as  a  class,  more  boisterous  ?    Is  there  less  respect  for  law  in  town 

than  in  the  country,  or  are  there  too  many  laws  and  regulations  in  our 

graded  schools  ?  M.  R.  A. 

Bancroft's  history. 

One  who  has  read  Bancroft's  History  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  must  be  a  cynic  indeed  if  it  does  not  increase  his  sense 
of  gratitude  to  the  founders  of  our  republic.  The  preface,  evidently 
written  since  Mr.  Bancroft  has  passed  his  eightieth  year,  is  a  gem  of 
literature  in  which  one  hardly  knows  what  to  admire  most,  its  grace,  its 
rigor,  or  its  pathos.  It  is  refreshing  to  find  a  modem  historian,  not 
accused  of  a  lack  of  "ripe"  sholarship,  who  still  shows  a  personal  in- 
terest in  the  affairs  he  is  discussing.     The  reader  need  have  no  doubt 
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how  the  venerable  author  would  answer  his  own  question,  ''Do  na 
tions  float  darkling  down  tke  stream  of  the  ages  without  hope  or  con- 
solation, swaying  with  every  wind  and  ignorant  whither  they  are  drift- 
ing ?  or,  is  there  a  superior  power  of  intelligence  and  love,  which  is 
moved  by  justice  and  shapes  their  course?"  M.  R.  A. 

FORMULA   FOR   BLACKBOARD. 

1  yi  parts  clean  washed  sand. 

2  parts  Portland  cement. 

i^  to  2  parts  Nova  Scotia  plaster. 

Riddle  the  above  through  a  meal  sieve  and  add  i  yi  pasts  white  lime 
putty. 

Incorporate  thoroughly,  and  make  lively  work  spreading.  The 
brown  coat  need  not  have  the  full  amount  of  plaster,  if  any,  but  should 
be  strong  and  hard,  and  the  finishing  coat  should  be  troweled  until 
smooth  as  glass.  I  have  used  the  above  many  years  and  know  that 
when  properly  applied,  it  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  durable  surfaces 
no  slate.  The  suggestion,  page  84,  to  c^il  back  of  boards  is  excellent 
for  studded  partitions,  but  should,  when  board  is  less  than  4  feet  wide, 
be  lathed  perpendicularly  or  obliquely,  to  avoid  the  break  of  lath. 
Brick  walls  need  no  sheeting.  E.  £.  Lvon. 

Oberlin,  O. 

A   PLEASANT   CALL. 

Since  the  Monthly  is  ''now  keeping  house,"  I  shallaccept  the  kind 
invitation  extended  to  the  Monthly,  family,  and  make  a  call  (by  let. 
ter).  I  have  come  to  thank  you  for  your  kindness  in  sending  me  three 
extra  copies  of  the  March  number,  and  to  discharge  my  indebtedness 
for  the  same. 

I  will  just  take  time  to  glance  around  the  pleasant  apartments,  and 
at  the  cheerful  fire  in  the  grate,  making  one,  for  the  moment,  forget- 
ful of  old  Winter's  icy  breath  without;  but  as  the  time  of  the  Monthly 
must  be  valuable,  I  will  make  my  call  short,  and  return  to  my  studies ; 
therefore,  adieu.  C.  C. 

Glad  to  see  you.     Come  again  and  stay  longer. — Ed. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES. 

Q.  i>  P-  13^- — The  Talmud^  styled  by  Milman,  "that  wonderful 
monument  of  human  industry,  human  wisdom,  and  human  folly,"  is 
the  book  (or  books)  which  contains  the  great  body  of  Hebrew  civil 
and  canonical  laws,  traditions  and  explanations.     It  is  supplementary 
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to  the  Pentateuch,  based  upon  it,  and  second  only  to  it  in  authority 
among  the  Jews.  It  is  alleged  by  some  Jews  that  much  of  the  Talmud 
was  received  by  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  by  him  communicated  to 
Joshua,  who  transmitted  it  to  the  seventy  elders. 

Torah  is  a  Hebrew  word  sigilifying  Treatise  of  the  Law,  and  is  ap' 
plied  to  an  appendix  of  the  Talmud.  It  consists  of  five  chapters  and 
contains  enactments  as  to  the  manner  in  which,  and  the  material  on 
which,  the  law  is  to  be  written. 

Sunna  (Soon'a)  is  the  name  given  by  Mohammedans  to  the  tradi- 
tionary portion  of  their  law,  which  was  not,  like  the  Koran,  committed  to 
writing  by  Mohammed,  but  preserved  from  his  lips  by  his  immediate 
disciples,  or  founded  on  the  authority  of  his  actions.  It  sustains 
about  the  same  relation  to  the  Koran  that  the  Torah  sustains  to  the* 
Pentateuch;  and  thus  it  appears  that  ''just  as  the  Torah  grew  out  of 
the  decisions  of  Moses,  so  did  thcLSunna  out  of  those  of  Mohammed^" 

S.  F, 

Q.  2,  p.   136. — The  Greenville  Treaty  was  concluded  August  3,  | 
i795»  ^^  Greenville,  by  General  Wa3me  and  the  Indians. 

m 

Article  3  of  the  treaty  defined  the  line  as  commencing  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Cuyahoga  River,  thence  up  the  river  to  the  Portage  between 
that  stream  and  the  Tuscarawas,  thence  down  the  Tuscarawas  to  the 
crossing  above  Ft.  Laurens,  near  the  present  site  of  Bolivar,  Tusca- 
rawas County,  thence  * 'westerly"  to  a  fork  of  the  branch  of  the  Great 
Miami,  at  or  near  which  place  stood  a  store  owned  by  one  Loromie, 
and  at  the  Portage  between  the  Miami  and  the  St.  Mary's,  thence 
westwardly  to  Ft.  Recovery,  on  the  Wabash,  and  thence  southward  by 
a  direct  line  to  the  Ohio,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky  River. 

Among  the  Indians  represented  were  the  Wyandots,  Shawnees,  Ot- 
tawas,  Delawares,  Miamis,  Chippewas,  and  other  tribes.  Little  Tur- 
tle was  one  of  the  leading  chiefs.  By  this  treaty  hostilities  were  to 
cease,  and  all  prisoners  were  to  be  restored. 

No  doubt  this  treaty  was  forced  upon  the  Indians  by  the  defeat  they 
had  met  at  the  hands  of  Gen.  Wayne,  at  the  rapids  of  the  Maumee, 
in  the  preceding  November.  eRa. 

Q-  3>  P-  136- — The  following  rules  relating  to  school  membership, 

known  as  the  ''Chicago  Rules,"  have  been  in  force  in  a  good  many 

city  schools  for  several  years ;  but  there  never  has  been  that  degree  of 

uniformity  in  the  matter  which  there  should  be. 

I .  Whenever  a  teacher  has  satisfactory  evidence  that  a  pupil  has 
left  school  without  the  intention  of  returning,  such  pupil's  name  shall 
forthwith  be  stricken  from  the  roll ;  but  any  absences  recorded  against 
the  name  of  the  pupil  before  the  teacher  receives  this  notice  shall  be 
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allowed  to  remain,  and  in  making  up  the  attendance  average,  such  ab- 
sences shall  be  regarded  the  same  as  any  other  absence. 

2,  When  a  pupil  is  suspended  from  the  school  by  any  of  the  rules 
of  the  School  Board,  whether  for  absence  or  any  other  cause,  his  name 
shall  be  stricken  from  the  roll. 

3.  When  a  pupil  is  absent  from  school  more  than  five  consecutive 
school  days,  for  sickness  or  any  other  cause,  his  name  shall  be  stricken 
from  the  roll  at  the  end  of  five  days,  and  the  absences  shall  in  all  cases 
be  recorded  while  the  name  remains  on  the  roll. 

Under  these  rules  the  absence  of  a  pupil  is  recorded  and  counted 
until  he  is  marked  withdrawn.  If  he  should  return  to  school  he  is 
marked  re-entered,  but  no  absence  is  recorded  or  counted  between  the 
time  of  withdrawal  and  the  time  of  re-entry,  no  matter  when  he  re- 
turns to  school.  S.  F. 

Q,  4,  p.  136. — This  problem  admits  of  four  solutions,  with  condi- 
tions as  follows : 

Firsts  with  hands  same  distance  from^  but  on  opposite  sides  of,  figure 
13;  second^  with  hinds  exactly  opposite  each  other;  thirds  with  minute 
hand  as  far  from  figure  6,  as  hour  hand  is  from  figure  12,  both  on  same 
side  of  line ;  and  fourth^  with  the  hands  together. 

ist  Solution. — Let  i  space  =  distance  the  hour  hand  moves;  then 
12  spaces  =  distance  the  minute  hand  moves.  10  minutes  — 
I  space  =  distance  of  hour  hand  from  figure  12;  then  12  spaces 
=  10  minutes  —  i  space;  13  spaces  =10  minutes;  i  space  =•  ^ 
minute;  12  spaces  =  9^^  minutes,  =  time  past  10  o'clock. 

2nd  Solution. — ^The  minute  hand  must  gain  20  minutes  to  be  in 
proper  position.  \\oi  20  minutes  =  21  A-  minutes  =  time  past  10 
o'clock. 

3rd  Solution. —Let  i  space  =  distance  the  hour  hand  moves;  then 
12  spaces  =  distance  the  minute  hand  moves.  10  minutes  —  i  space 
=  distance  of  hour  hand  from  figure  12,  which  is  also  the  distance  of 
the  minute  hand  from  the  figure  6 ;  then  40  minutes  —  i  space  =  dis- 
tance minute  hand  has  moved  from  figure  12  ;  therefore  12  spaces  = 
40  minutes — i  space;  13  spaces  =  40  minutes;  i  space  =  3^1^ 
minutes,  and  12  spaces  =  36f|  minutes  =  time  past  10  o'clock. 

4th  Solution. — The  minute  hand  must  gain  50  minutes  to  be  in 
proper  position.  \\  of  50  minutes  =  h^^x  minutes  =  time  past  10 
o'clock.  J.  W.  M. 

London,  O. 
Same  results  and  similar  solations  by  J.  S.  Barnes,  Summerfield,  O. 

Q.  5,  p.  136. — ^This  is  an  idiomatic  construction  which  greatly  puz- 
zles the  grammarians.    Clearly,  if  there  is  a  distinct  class  of  pronouns 
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called  possessi  t^e  pronouns,  they  may  be  used  in  the  objective  case. 
But  many  of  the  best  authorities  reject  this  view  entirely,  claiming  that 
in  aU  such  constructions  as  '^friend  of  m/V/^,"/ 'carriage  oi theirs j^*  etc., 
there  is  an  ellipsis  of  the  governing  noun.  ''That  head  of  yours^^  = 
that  head  of  your  body ;  "that  wife  of  miw^^  =  that  wife  of  my  choosing. 

Fowler,  in  his  large  grammar,  gives  this  ^explanation  of  the  origin  of 
this  idiom:  "In  ancient  languages,  a  genitive  (possessive)  might  be 
employed  either  before  or  after  a  noun,  according  to  its  logical  worth 
or  importance.  Hence,  in  forming  our  modern  language^  when  an 
emphasis  fell  on  the  genitive,  the  mind  vacillated  between  the  expres- 
sions 'a  book  min^  and  'a  book  of  me*  and  finally  adopted  the  mixed 
■  construction,  'a  book  of  mine. ' " 

Why  not  say  "mine"  is  an  idijmitic  possessive  with  of^  and  leave  it 
there.  S.  F. 

Q.  6,  p.  136. — (tf)  "Queen,**  noun,  common,  feminine,  third, 
sing.,  attributive  object  of  "chose." 

{b)  "Warrior,"  noun,  common,  masc,  third,  sing.,  attributive  ob- 
ject of  "warrant."  J.  S.  Barnes. 

Q.  7,  p.  136. — Burgoyne  surrendered  at  Saratoga  His  troops  were 
quartered  near  Boston.  Owing  to  some  failure  of  the  Americans  to 
provide  proper  quarters  for  his  troops,  Burgoyne  declared  that  "the 
public  faith  was  broken."  It  was  feared  that  upon  their  release  they 
would  make  a  junction  with  the  Brjtish  garrisons  in  America ;  so  it  was 
decided  to  hold  them  in  Boston.  F.  C.  W. 

Chardon,  Geauga  Co.,  O. 

Q.  2,  p.  27. — Ohio  has  1361  townships.  eRa. 


QUERIES. 

1.  Why  is  one  of  the  European  capitals  called  The  Hague,  and  not 
Hague  ?  O.  C.  L. 

2.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  word  "Whig  ?" 

3.  What  is  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  expres  ion,  "Carrying 
coals  to  Newcastle  ?" 

4.  By  what  means  is  the  quantity  of  rainfall  determined  ?     We 
know  the  general  reply  to  this,  but  cannot  quite  understand  it. 

Convent  of  the  Divine  Will.  Cincinnati.  S.  M.  B. 

5.  Who  was  the  British  spy  detected  in  carrying  a  message  to  Gen. 
Burgoyne,  in  a  hollow  silver  bullet  ?  J.  N.  R. 

6.  A  paper  states  that  February  22nd  is  not  a  legal  holiday.     Is  it 
correct?  J.  S.  B. 

7.  What  was  done  with  the  Ohio  School  Library  ?  J.  S.  B. 

8.  How  often  should  examinations  be  held  in  public  schools  ? 

J.  S.  B. 


lyS  The  Reading  Circle  at  tJu  State  Association, 

9.  Who  were  the  members  of  Washington's  Cabinet  ?  B. 

10.  Why  can  sounds  be  heard  at  a  greater  distance  when  approach- 
ing than  when  receding  ?  L.  E.  S. 

11.  What  means  of  ventilating  a  school-room  will  best  remove  the 
impure  air  ?  L.  E.  S. 

12.  Who  are  the  * 'Sisters  of  \fercy?"  I  have  always  thought  them 
simply  a  band  of  '*Good  Samaritans :"  but  something  has  come  to  my 
notice  recently  which  has  given  me  the  impression  that  they  have 
much  to  do  with  the  education  of  our  people's  children. 

Covington,  Ky.  Subscriber. 

13.  Where  is  the  fallacy  in  the  following: 

Suppose  x-=.a.  Multiplying  bv  a  gives  ax:=.d^.  Subtract  x^  and 
we  have  ax —  x^  =  a^  —  x^.  Dividing  by  a  —  x  gives  x  =:  a  -{- 
X.  X  being  equal  to  a,  we  may  substitute,  and  we  have  x  =  x  -{-  x^ 
or  jc  =  2j:,  or  i  =  2  ?  N. 

Steubenville,  O. 


THE    READING    CIRCLE    AT    THE    STATE    ASSO- 
CIATION. 


One  of  the  new  and  attractive  features  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation at  Lakeside  this  summer,  is  to  be  a  half  day  devoted  to  reports 
from,  and  papers  relating  to,  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Reading  Circle. 

In  order  that  this  session  may  be  most  successful  it  is  necessary  that 
every  county  in  the  State  be  represented  in  this  conference,  in  a  short, 
pithy  report.  These  reports  are  expected  from  the  corresponding 
members  of  the  counties,  or  from  some  substitute  chosen  by  them,  or 
by  the  circles.  No  circle  should  be  willing  to  be  without  a  represen- 
tative in  the  conference. 

Since  the  Association  is  brought  to  our  very  doors,  and  attendance 
will  involve  but  little  expense,  is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  teachers  of  the  State  will  be  present  ? 

Ohio  has  an  educational  history  of  which  she  has  reason  tobeproud, 
but  there  is  danger  of  her  living  upon  her  traditions,  and  allowing 
younger  States  to  take  precedence  of  her  in  educational  zeal  and  sue. 
cess.  This  is  especially  to  be  feared  in  regard  to  the  professional 
preparation  of  teachers.  The  O.  T.  R.  C.  is  interested  to  supply,  to 
some  extent,  this  educational  need.  All  the  teachers  of  the  State  are 
interested  in  making  it  an  eminent  succes. 

Let  every  corresponding  member  consider  himself  on  the  program 

for  a  five  minutes  address,  without  further  notice,  and  understand  that 

his  absence  makes  a  ''break  in  the  program,"  and  disappoints  the 

audience.  By  order  of  Board  of  Control, 

Mrs.  D.  L.  Williams,  President. 
E.  A.  Jones,  Corresponding  Secretary. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


SEMI-ANNUAL  PKOMOTIONS. 

Clevelaudy  after  an  ezpeiience  of  five  or  six  years  with  semi-anDual  claBsifi- 

cation  and  proaaotioD,  seems  inclined  to  take  the  back  track.    At  a  meeting  of 

the  board  of  education  held  several  weeks  ago,  a  resolution  was  adopted  in- 

strocting  the  joint  committee  on  text- books  and  course  of  study  and  judiciary 

to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  abolishing  semi-annual  promotions,  and  to 

report  their  finding  at  an  early  day.    At  a  meeting  of  the  board  held  March  8, 

the  committee  reported  as  follows  : 

,  Your  joint  committee  fiud  on  investigation  that  at  each  final  examination  in 
the  high  schools  about  two  weeks  are  devoted  to  that  purpose ;  then  comes  in 
the  semi-annual  term,  two  weeks  vacation,  followed  by  two  weeks  devoted  to 
getting  settled  doifn  to  regular  class  work.  Each  of  th^semi-annual  examina-  , 
tiona,  therefore,  represents  an  actual  loss  to  the  pupils  of  one  tenth  (1-10)  of 
the  school  year  in  profitable  work.  They  further  find  thai  the  result  has  been 
the  creation  of  so  many  classes  that  they  do  not  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
board  to  continue  a  system  that  baa  increased  the  number  of  teachers  and  di- 
minished the  size  of  classes  till  in  one  case  the  class  only  numbers  two.  They 
therefore  recommend  that  the  semi-annual  admissions  to  the  high  schools  be 
abolished  at  the  close  of  the  present  school  year,  aqd  as  rapidly  hereafter  as 
possible  all  semi-annual  classes  be  consolidated.  The  pupils  who  will  be  ready 
at  next  February  to  be  allowed  to  sraduate,  but  after  that  date  no  final  promo- 
tions to  be  made  except  for  the  fall  term.  Pupils  of  the  A  Grammar  grade  who  - 
may  be  ready  at  the  Februarpr  term  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  A  grade  if 
they  so  desire  and  review  their  work.  In  the  lower  grades  the  evidence  in 
favor  of  continnirg  being  nearly  as  strong  for  as  in  the  high  schools  it  is* 
against,  your  committee  recommend  action  be  deferred  for  ihe  present  in  their 
case. 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

We  confess  our  inability  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  which  Cleveland  seems 
to  labor  under  in  relation  to  this  matter.  We  cannot  avoid  the  impression  that 
the  joint  committee  hai  greatly  exaggerated  the  evils  of  which  it  complains. 
We  do  not  think  there  is  any  necessity  for  so  great  a  loss  of  time  as  the  com- 
mittee claims ;  nor  do  we  see  any  reason  for  any  increase  of  the  teaching  force, 
in  a  system  of  schools  as  large  a^  that  of  Cleveland.  We  speak  from  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  Cleveland  schools,  and  fiom  an  experience  of  seven  or  eight 
years  with  semi-annual  examinations  and  promotions  in  the  Akron  schools, 
when  we  say  that  not  more  than  one  week  should  be  used  in  the  examination 
and  re-cla»sificaiion  of  the  schools  of  any  city.  All  the  work  should  be  so 
planned  and  all  the  forces  so  utilized  as  to  accomplish  this  result. 

We  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  find,  on  visiting  Cleveland  in  February, 
that,  after  a  week  spent  in  examining,  all  the  schools  of  the  cily  had  been  dis- 
missed for  two  weeks,  to  give  time  for  checking  the  promotion  lists  and  re- 
arranging the  classes;  and  five  hundred  teachers  aud  more  than  twenty  thou- 
sand pupils  waited  while  two  or  three  persons  in  the  central  office  did  this 
work.     If  the  board  of  education  believed  this  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  the 
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plan  of  nemi-annual  promotionB,  their  desire  to  have  the  plan  abolished  is  not 
a  matter  of  wonder.  We  do  not  know  who  was  the  originator  of  this  way  of 
making  the  promotions,  nor  when  it  was  first  adopted ;  but  we  understand  it 
has  been  practiced  for  several  years.  We  do  not  know  how  this  matter  is  man- 
aged in  other  large  cities,  but  we  know  that  in  former  years  it  was  the  prac- 
tice in  Cleveland  to  make  the  promotions  to  the  high  school  through  the  cen- 
tral office,  and  all  other  promotions  were  adjusted  by  the  principal  of  each 
building,  with  the  help  of  his  assistants  ;  and  we  do  not  see  what  is  in  the  way 
of  its  being  so  done  now  in  every  large  city.  It  certainly  would  be  a  great 
economy  of  time,  and  we  believe  it  ^ould  be  done  equally  well. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  chief  objection  to  the  system,  in  the  minds  of  the 
committee,  lies  against  its  working  in  the  high  school.  They  say  it  diminishes 
the  size  of  classes  and  increases  the  number  of  teachers.  Of  courne  it  dimin- 
ishes the  size  of  classes,  and,  on  this  account,  is  apt  to  work  badly  in  a  small 
system  of  schools ;  but  in  a  high  school  of  200  pupils,  or  even  less,  the  claases 
are  all  too  large  to  recite  together,  and  each  must  be  divided  into  two  or  more 
sections.  Whenever  this  condition  is  reached,  the  half-yearly  steps  between 
the  classes  do  not  necessitate  any  increase  of  the  teaching  force. 

We  believe  in  semi-annual  classification  for  cities  having  a  population  of 
10,000  or  upwards.  It  affords  better  classification,  greater  flexibility,  and 
greater  adaptation  to  individual  needs  ;  and,  viewed  from  our  standpoint, 
there  are  no  insuperable  obstacles  to  its  successful  operation. 

AKRON  SCHOOLS. 

Friday,  March  21,  was  "Public  Day*'  in  the  Akron  Schools.  For  a  good 
many  years,  the  last  day  of-  the  winter  term  has  been  observed  as  a  kind  of 
reception  day,  when  parents  and  other  friends  of  the  pupils  are  invited  in.  A 
washing  of  windows,  a  brushing  out  of  dusty  corners,  and  a  general  preparing 
for  "company"  usually  precedes.  The  exercises  in  each  school  are  such  as  the 
teacher  sees  fit  to  make  them.  It  is  not  understood  as  an  examination  day, 
though  a  greater  part  of  the  time  is  usually  spent  in  class  exercises;  but  these 
are  enlivened  by  interspersing  declamations,  essays,  dialogues,  vocal  and  in- 
strumental music,  and  whatever  the  taste  and  ingenuity  of  teachers  and  pupils 
can  invent,  without  unduly  diverting  attention  from  regular  studies.  The  ef- 
fect is  to  popularize  the  schools,  bring  parents  and  teachers  a  little  nearer  to* 
gether,  and  add  something  of  pleasure  and  zest  to  the  pupil's  work.  The  morn- 
ing of  "Public  Day"  usually  finds  teachers  and  pupils  in  their  places  in  best 
attire  and  in  best  mood,  and  most  of  the  rooms  are  thronged  throughout  the 
day,  more  especially  in  the  afternoon. 

We  resolved  to  embrace  this  our  first  opportunity  of  being  a  "visitor"  in  the 
Akron  schools  on  "Public  Day."  We  spent  the  entire  day  and  visited  forty- 
one  schools.  Every  school  was  in  good  order  and  a  good  spirit  prevailed  ev- 
erywhere. It  is  a  long  time  since  we  have  seen  so  many  happy  faces  in  one 
day.  Its  effect  was  quickening  and  inspiring.  What  a  gloomy  world  this 
would  be  without  children  I  He  is  happiest  and  best  who  keeps  the  child  spirit 
longest. 

Some  of  the  teachers  seemed  to  have  surpassed  all  former  efforts  at  orna- 
menting and  beautifying  their  rooms.     There  were  plants  in  the  windows,  pic- 
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tares  on  the  walls,  fine  drawings  on  the  blackboards,  brackets  and  ornaments 
in  niches  and  corners,  and  much  more  to  please  and  refine.  It  is  delightful  to 
see  teachers  doing  so  much  to  cultivate  the  taste  of  their  pupils.  Who  knows 
bat  that  there  is  more  of  good  in  this  to  many  of  the  little  ones,  than  in  all  the 
lessons  their  books  contain  ? 

The  literary  exercises  in  the  high  school  were  highly  creditable.  The  special 
effort  the  teachers  have  put  forth,  for  some  time  past,  in  the  direction  of  com- 
position, is  bringing  forth  fruit. 

We  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  Akron  schools  are  running  smoothly 
and  prosperously.  Superintendent  Fraunfelter  has  the  reins  well  in  hand,  and 
the  teachers  are  doing  excellent  work. 


OVERWORK  IN  SCHOOLS. 

A  recent  number  of  the  London  Lancet  contains  the  following  brief  article. 
The  subject  has  received  a  good  deal  of  attention  of  late  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  view  here  taken  is  from  the  standpoint  of  high  medical  author- 
ity :  and  the  spirit  in  which  the  difficult  and  important  subject  is  treated  is 
worthy  of  commendation. 

It  would  be  a  great  gain  to  the  interests  of  common  sense  if  we  could  arrive 
at  something  like  a  common  understanding  as  to  the  nature  of  "overwork,"  its 
causes  and  consequences.    While  the  medical  advisers  of  the  Education  De- 
partment give  warm  expression  to  discordant  opinions,  it  can  scarcely  be  sur- 
prising that  no  gOQd  reform  is  carried  out.     At  present,  it  cannot  be  disguised 
that  we  differ  among  ourselves  on  this  subject,  as  on  too  many  others.     This 
difference  is  in  no  way  remarkable,  and  it  does  not  so  much  indicate  divergence 
of  view  as  lack  of  pains  to  take  up  the  same  standpoint.     The  fault  of  the  ed- 
ucationary  system  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  system.     No  one  method  of  train- 
ing can  be  applicable.to  all  brains.     The  difficulty  we  have  to  face  is  the  inev- 
itable result  of  attempting  to  educate  a  multitude  of  children  by  one  process 
and    up    to    one    standard.      Unless    the    method  be    so  simple    and    the 
standard  so  low  that  they  cannot  possibly  iigure  any  brain — in  which  case  they 
would  probably  be  almost  useless — some  brains  must  suffer.     It  is  so  with  ev- 
ery ''system.'*     Muscle  training  has  its  victims  as  well  as  mind  or  brain  train- 
ing.    The  question  for  us  as  a  nation,  now  that  we  have  a  "national  system  of 
education,'  is :  shall  we  lower  the  standard  for  all,  or  exercise  a  little  care  with 
a  view  to  eliminate  those  individual  brains  which   are   not  capable  of  being 
trained  by  the  general  process  ?     We  think  it  would  be  better  policy  to  pursue 
the  last-mentioned  plan  than  the  former.     Every  Board  school  should  have  its 
medical  officer,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  visit  the  school  while  the  children  are 
at  work  and  to  observe  any  indications  of  brain-worry.  It  is  no  use  expecting  men 
to  detect  the  evidences  of  incipient  brain  trouble  when  the  overtaught  are  enjoy- 
ing periods  of  relaxation.    Children  are,  so  to  say,  elastic,  and  they  quickly  cast 
off  the  effects  of  brain- pressure,  but  it  is  none  the  l6ss  injurious  to  them  while 
it  lasts;  and  being  often  repeated,  it  must  do  mischief.    If  a  medical  man 
versed  in  the  phenomena  of  mental  work  will  patiently  go  through  a  school  dur- 
ing the  hours  of  study  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  picking  out  the  "worried." 
The  indications  of  effort  are  unmistakable  while  work  is  in  progress,  and  it  is 
then  they  should  be  looked  for.     "Overwork"  is  a  misnomer.    It  is  worry  that 
does  dire  mischief.     Worry  is  the  effect  of  effort — an  effort  to  do  something 
which  too  severely  taxes  the  powers.    There  should  be  no  straining  in  training. 
Health  of  brain  is  like  health  in  the  rest  of  the  body — it  consists  in  the  ability 
to  perform  functions  without  effort.     We  do  not  recommend  that  any  hasty 
change  should  be  made  in  the  standards  of  education,  but  we  do  earnestly  and 
urgently  counsel  that  measures  should  be  at  once  taken  to  secure  the  careful 
and  studied  observation  of  brains  at  work,  with  the  view  of  adopting  special 
measures  with  those  that  are  weakly. 
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MONITORIAL  TEACHING. 

A  correspondent  asks  what  is  meant  by  "monitorial  teaching."  It  is  a  sys^ 
tern  of  instruction  by  monitors.  The  older  and  more  advanced  papils  teach  the 
yonnger  ones,  and  thus  one  paid  teacher  is  sufficient  for  a  hundred  pupils. 
This  plan  was  much  in  vogue  fifty  years  ago,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Eu- 
rope. Its  origin  dates  back  much  farther.  Just  when  and  where  it  was  first 
used  is  probably  not  known.  Claim  has  been  made  that  it  was  first  used  by 
Andriw  Bell,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  while  superintending  a  school  established 
for  the  education  of  the  orphan  children  of  British  soldiers  in  India.  Finding 
great  difficulty  in  securing  competent  teachers,  he  resorted  to  the  expedient  of 
requiring  the  pupils  to  teach  each  other.  The  success  of  his  first  efforts  was 
such  as  to  lead  to  the  extension  of  the  experiment  and  the  general  adoption  of 
the  plan  in  all  departments  of  the  school.  After  his  return  to  England  (1797) 
he  published  an  account  of  his  experiment,  calling  it  "a  system  by  which  a 
school  or  family  may  teach  itself  under  the  superintendence  of  the  master  or 
parent^'  From  these  circumstances  the  monitorial  plan  of  teaching  has  some- 
times been  called  the  "Madras  System.'*  Through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Bell  the 
system  met  with  a  rapid  and  extensive  adoption,  on  the  Continent  as  well  as 
in  Great  Britain. 

A  similar  plan  of  instruction  is  that  known  as  the  Lancasterian  System, 
from  Joseph  Lancaster,  an  English  educator,  born  in  London  in  1778.  There 
was  great  rivalry  in  England  between  the  two  systems,  the  friends  of  Bell 
claiming  that  Lancaster  was  but  an  imitator  of  Bell.  However  this  may  be, 
the  rivalry  resulted  in  a  large  increase  of  school  revenues  throughout  the 
country,  and  gave  quite  an  impetus  to  the  cause  of  education.  Lancaster  spent 
tlie  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  in  this  country.  He  came  in  1818,  and  died  in 
New  York  in  1838. 

The  monitorial  system  was  the  *'new  education"  of  its  day.  The  most  ex- 
tra^vagant  claims  were  made  for  it  Dr.  Bell  said  of  it,  'The  system  has  no 
parallel  in  scholastic  history.  In  a  school,  it  gives  to  the  master  the  hundred 
eyes  of  Argus,  the  hundred  hands  of  Briareus,  and  the  wings  of  Mercury.  By 
multiplying  his  ministers  at  pleasure,  it  gives  him  indefinite  powers ;  in  other 
words,  it  enables  him  to  instruct  as  many  pupils  as  his  school-room  will  con- 
tain." By  this  method,  Lancaster  conducted  a  school  of  a  thousand  pupils,  in 
which  he  was  the  only  adult  teacher.  But  the  reaction  came  speedily.  Its 
foundation  was  not  enduring.  It  was  based  on  a  misconception  of  the  true 
function  of  the  teacher.  It  aimed  to  impart  information  merely,  and  ignored 
the  principal  work  of  the  teacher — the  work  of  developing  and  training  the  pu- 
pil's powers,  requiring  wisdom  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 


SOUTHERN  EDUCATION  vs.  NORTHERN. 

A  contributor  of  the  North  Carolina  Educational  Journal,  who,  the  editor 
says,  "is  one  of  the  foremost  educators  in  the  State,"  boasts  of  the  superiority 
of  Southern  education,  as  follows : 

By  fair  experiment  it  has  been  shown  that  Southern  methods  of  education 
have  made  more  great  and  successful  men  for  our  country,  in  proportion  to 
population,  than  the  Northern  methods.  All  our  greatest  Presidents  and  moat 
of  our  greatest  statesmen  were  from  Southern  training,  in  good  part. 
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We  suppose  the  following,  from  the  same  article,  may  be  taken  as  a  correct 

account  of  how  it  is  done  down  there  in  these  days  of  light  and  progress : 

Another  disconraging  view  of  public  school  teaching  is  that  it  is  a  system  of 
starvation.  Paid  from  $20  to  $40  per  month  and  furnished  a  school  for  only 
two  or  three  months  in  the  year,  the  teacher  must  either  starve  or  live  by  some 
other  occupation.  And  this  is  all  that  thft  boasted  Common  School  System  is 
doing  I  Somebody  must  teach  or  there  can  be  no  schools ;  and,  yet,  the  State 
makes  it  impossible  for  anyone  to  live  if  he  depend  solely  upon  the  income  of 
his  teaching  in  the  State  Common  Schools.  The  system  with  us  to-day  is  rath- 
er a/arc^,  than  a  dignified  provision  of  patriotic  judgment  for  a  great  interest. 
The  State  virtually  says  to  educated  men  and  women,  '1  want  you  to  teach  my 
children.  I'll  pay  you  small  wages.  I  want  you  but  three  months  in  the  year. 
The  remainder  of  the  time  you  must  look  out  for  yourself  or  starve.'  Verily, 
<u  to  education  in  North  Carolina,  in  both  Church  and  State,  thepeople  are 
"penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.'*  Another  plain  truth  is  that  the  political 
parties  of  the  btateare  so  nearly  balanced  that  the  politicians  are  governed  all 
the  time  by  party  considerations,  and  yield  to  the  clamors  of  the  public  good 
only  when  the^  can  do  so  without  the  slightest  danger  of  "injury  to  the  party." 
Hence,  every  interest  of  the  people  that  is  under  the  control  of  the  Legislature 
is  actually  prostituted  by  the  politicians  to  the  advancement  of  their  parties. 

STATE  CERTIFICATES. 

Through  the  kindness  of  A.  B.  Johnson,  clerk  of  the  late  St^te  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers, we  are  enabled  to  give  the  names  of  the  successful  candidates  before 
the  Board,  at  the  Columbus  meeting,  Dec.  25,  26  and  27,  1883.  The  report 
coBies  a  little  late  because  of  the  large  number  of  applicants,  requiring  tinie  to 
examine  carefully  all  the  manuscripts  and  form  a  correct  judgment  in  each 
case.     The  Board  wisely  withheld  the  report  until  all  cases  were  decided. 

There  were  forty-nine  applicants  for  ten-year  certificates.     Thirty-six  of" 
these  were  successful.    The  names  of  the  successful  applicants  are  as  follows : 


Frank  S.  Alley, 
M.  F.  Andrew, 
Chas.  C  Arbuckle, 
Florence  Austin, 
B.  W.  Barrows, 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Brown, 
Jonas  Cook, 
Mary  Coulson, 
F.  G.  Cromer, 
D.  N.  Cross, 
Mary  L.  Feurt, 
Jas.  W.  Freeman, 


Geo.  I.  Gordon, 
Aaron  Grady, 
Sam'l.  A.  Gossett. 
Patrick  Henry, 
B.  B.  Harlan, 
E.  S.  Loomis, 
A.  J.  McGrew, 
Maggie  R.  McEeehan, 
David  McVey, 
Jas.  B.  Mohler, 
Carrie  E.  Moores, 


S.  A.  Muchmore, 
Wid>  T.  Perry, 
M.  F.  Plank, 
Sada  D.  Puckett, 
Wm.  A.  Saunders, 
Chas.  M.  Smith, 
Jas.  M.  Starkey, 
S.  M.  Taggart, 
Geo.  T.  Voorhes, 
J.  S.  Wharton 
E.  D.  Wigton, 
Tillie  Zaumseil, 


Rob't  H.  Morison, 

There  were   twenty-five  applicants  for  life  certificates,  twenty-three  of  whom 
were  successful.    The  names  of  those  receiving  life  certificates  are  as  follows  : 


D.  E.  Cowgill, 
Seymour  C.  Coler, 
S.  T.  Dial, 
F.  B.  Dyer, 
Jno.  0.  Falkinburg, 
Bob't  C.  Fawcett, 
B.  T.  Flinn, 
A.  E.  Gladding, 


Wm.  H.Hill, 
I.  N.  Huntsberger, 
W.  S.  Kennedy, 
0.  C.  Larason, 
Jas.  W.  McLane. 
Geo.  W.  Powell, 
Lewis  Ranck, 
Jno.  R.  Rogers, 


D.  L.  Runyan, 
Jas.  M.  Seright, 
Jno.  W.  Sleppey, 
Wm.  T.  Swaim, 
Sebastian  Thomas, 
Ellis  F.  Warner, 
Wm.  R.  wickes. 
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BARNESVILLE  SCHOOLS. 

The  "New  Education"  has  broken  out  atBarnesville.  While  many  have  been 
theorizing  concerning  the  industrial  element  in  education,  Superintendent 
Peck  has  put  it  in  practical  operation,  and  the  good  people  of  Barnesville  are 
much  elated.  On  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  Saturday,  March  15,  an  "In- 
dustrial Exposition"  was  held  in  the  school  building,  at  which  was  exhibited 
the  handiwork  of  the  pupils  of  all  ag-  s  and  both  ^exes.  Nearly  every  child  in 
the  schools  had  produced  some  article  requiring  taste  or  skill.  The  work  was 
all  done  out  of  school  hours,  without  any  perceptible  interference  with  regular 
school  work.  From  1200  to  1500  people  visited  the  "exposition,"  and  on  every 
hand  were  heard  expressions  of  approval  and  delight  at  the  wonderful  work  of 
the  little  people.  Mr.  Peck  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  of  this  ex- 
periment. It  looks  like  progress  in  the  solution  of  an  important  educational 
problem. 

Three  columns  of  the  Barnesville  Enterprise  are  filled  with  a  description  of 
the  "Exposition"  and  a  list  of  the  articles  exhibited.  From  it  we  clip  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Saturday  afternoon,  following  the  crowd,  we  wended  our  way  to  the  school- 
house.  What  a  scene  met  our  gaze !  A  multitude  of  people,  a  mingling  of 
colors,  the  merry  laughter,  the  multiplicity  of  pretty  things  displaced,  glad- 
dened our  hearts  and  presented  a  picture  of  living  as  well  as  artistic  beauty. 
The  lower  floor  was  occupied  by  the  exhibit  of  the  primary  rooms  and  the  col- 
ored school,  and  at  each  table  we  found  the  lady  teachers  and  their  scholars 
presiding,  scattering  their  smiles  and  acts  of  courtesy,  and  making  all  feel  the 
sunshine  of  good  will  and  success  which  attended  the  Exposition.  The  work 
of  the  younger  pupils  attracted  much  interest,  and  it  was  pleasing  to  notice  the 
various  articles  which  the  busy  little  hands  had  so  industriously  wrought  and 
which  had  required  as  much  labor  on  their  part  as  the  most  finished  work  of 
those  of  the  high  school.  There  were  baby  quilts,  nicely  made,  bricks  and 
marbles,  mottoes  and  lamp  lighters,  grindstones,  paper  dolls,  pin-cushions, 
mats,  wooden  work  of  various  kinds,  and  scores  of  other  ingenious  articles 
which  were  made  with  ability  and  neatness  that  would  have  done  credit  to 
older  heads-  Ascending  to  the  second  floor,  again  we  beheld  a  bewildering 
scene  of  brilliancy  and  beauty.  Here  the  skillful  touch  of  the  ladies  had  been 
at  work  and  on  all  sides  were  tables  loaded  with  articles  of  almost  every  de- 
scription— useful  and  ornamental — and  arranged  with  the  most  exquisite  taste. 
The  exhibit  comprised  aprons,  tidies,  pin-cushions,  toilet  sets,  wagons,  steam 
engines,  sleds,  ships,  log  cabins,  laces,  hair  work,  book-cases,  etc.,  etc.,  not  for- 
getting the  essentials,  such  as  pies,  cakes,  bread,  biscuits,  aivd  doughnuts, 
which  were  proof  positive  that  our  young  girls  are  also  being  educated  in  the 
culinary  art.  In  fact,  the  display  throughout  was  one  of  which  as  a  town  we 
should  be  and  are  justly  proud,  and  never  in  the  history  of  Barnesville  has 
there  been  so  successful  a  venture  as  the  Industrial  Exhibit,  nor  a  more  en- 
joyable gathering  than  the  happy  throng  that  crowded  the  spacious  halls  of  oar 
scnool  building  last  Saturday. 


That  teacher  is  ble.'»ed  who,  despite  all  hindrancen  and  discouragements,  la- 
bors on  diligently,  sweetly,  hopefully  ;  he  shall  not  be  without  his  reward. 


The  Board  of  Control  of  the  Teachers'  Beading  Circle  expected  to  furnish  for 
publication  in  this  number  of  the  Monthly  a  full  list  of  corresponding  mem- 
ben,  but  the  list  is  not  quite  complete.    It  will  appear  in  the  May  number. 
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TO  COUNTY  EXAMINERS. 

We  have  a  Superintendents'  Section  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association. 
Why  Dot  organize  a  Coanty  Examiners'  Section  of  the  same?  It  seems  to  me 
that  consultation  among  the  county  examiners  would  be  productive  of  good  re- 
sults, as  well  as  consultation  among  superintendents ;  that  uniformity  in  ex- 
aminations is  as  desirable  as  uniformity  in  supervision  ;  that  our  ofiBce  can  be 
better  filled  bj  taking  an  interest  in  it,  and  properly  learning  its  duties. 

I  know  our  salaries  are  very  meager,  and  we  dare  not  indulge  in  much  high 
living.  But  we  are  told  that  the  rates  to  Lakeside  will  be  very  reasonable, 
and  that  cheap  board  can  be  obtained. 

If  there  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  to  interfere,  and  the  Ohio  Teachers' 
Association  does  not  object,  I  move,  County  Examiners  of  the  great  State  of 
Ohio,  that  we  meet  at  Lakeside  in  July,  and  take  steps  to  effect  an  organiza- 
tion.   Who  will  second  the  motion  ?  Respectfully, 

C.  J.  ALBERT. 

Dayton,  0.,  March  22,  1884. 

We  are  a  county  examiner,  and  we  second  the  motion.  Are  there  any  re- 
marks on  the  motion  7 


The  report  which  Superintendent  Ross  has  made  to  the  Fremont  board  of 
education,  for  the  first  half  of  the  present  school  year,  shows  a  total  enrollment 
of  1025,  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  808,  the  enrollment  in  the  high 
school  being  86.  A  good  deal  of  stress  is  laid  on  the  study  of  the  common 
branches  in  the  high  school.  Mr.  Ross  justly  claims  that  a  majority  of  gram- 
mar school  pupils  are  not  snflSciently  mature  for  a  thorough  mastery  of  the 
common  branches,  and  that  considerable  attention  should  be  given  to  these  sub- 
jects in  the  high  school.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  number  of  high 
school  pupils  could  be  much  more  profitably  employed  in  the  study  and  prac- 
tice of  English  and  arithmetic  than  in  the  study  of  Latin  and  algebra.  As  Mr. 
R088  well  says,  the  school  life  of  the  pupil  weak  in  the  fundamental  branches 
ifl  a  comparative  failure. 


We  most  heartily  second  the  proposition  of  Dr.  White  to  have  a  rally  of  the 
'*Old  Guard*'  next  July  at  Lakeside.  Could  not  the  Committee  set  apart  an 
eTening  for  that  purpose?  The  ranks  are  sadly  thinned,  and  in  a  few  years,  at 
moBty  the  last  man  will  have  received  his  discharge.  Let  there  be  a  gathering 
aroand  the  camp-fires  at  Lakeside. 


Something  for  Nothing. — We  have  in  our  office  a  beautiful  roller  map  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  size  46  by  56  inches,  geographically  correct, 
and  showing  in  colors  the  divisions  of  standard  time ;  just  such  a  map  as  usu- 
ally sells  for  about  $2.00. 

The  map  is  published  by  the  Chicago  k  Alton  Railroad;  and  they  propose  to 
send  one,  all  charges  prepaid,  to  any  principal  or  teacher  of  any  department 
of  any  educational  institution,  for  use  in  his  classes,  who  will  send  a  written 
request  for  it,  until  the  large  edition  is  exhausted.     First  come,  first  served. 

We  have  always  considered  the  C.  and  A.  a  liberal  corporation,  but  this 
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offer  exceeds  our  estimate.  We  trast  that  our  readers  will  be  as  ji^eneroas  in 
their  requests  as  the  C.  k  A.  are  in  their  offer.  Send  to  James  Charlton,  Gen- 
eral Passenger  and  ticket  Agent,  210  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


A  few  institutes  are  announced  in  this  number.  We  would  like  to  make  a 
complete  list  of  all  the  institutes  to  be  held  in  the  State  during  the  coming  sum- 
mer* We  shall  take  it  as  a  favor  if  some  one  in  each  county  not  yet  reported 
will  give  us  time  and  place  of  holding  the  institute,  with  names  of  instructors 
and  officers. 


The  friends  of  Supt.  John  £.  Morris,  of  Garrettsrille.  will  be  pained  to  hear 
of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Morris.  She  died  March  15,  after  a  painful  illness.  A 
wide  circle  of  friends  sympathize  deeply  with  Mr.  Morris  in  his  great  sorrow. 
He  is  one  of  our  most  earnest  and  efficient  young  superintendents. 


The  article  in  this  number,  by  John  Ogden,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  on  geo- 
graphical teaching,  will  give  our  readers  a  very  favorable  impression  of  the 
book  on  Institute  Work,  which  Mr.  Ogden  has  nearly  ready  for  the  press.  The 
book  will  undoubtedly  prove  a  valuable  aid  to  young  institute  workers,  and  fill 
a  niche  hitherto  almost  unoccupied. 


A  premium  of  sixty  dollars,  arising  from  the  Bicknell  fund  of  one  thousand 
dollars,  is  offered  by  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  for  the  best  essay 
on  "The  New  Education :  Its  Origin,  History,  Principles,  Methods,  and  Be- 
sults."  All  manuscripts  are  to  be  sent  to  Thomas  B.  Stock  well,  Sec.,  Prov- 
idence, B.  I. 


EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

— ^The  pupils  of  the  Massillon  schools  contributed  $58.49  in  aid  of  the  flood 
sufferers. 

— ^The  Qreene  County  teachers'  association  will  hold  its  next  meeting  on  the 
second  Saturday  of  April. 

— Dr.  E.  T.  Tappan,  of  Gambler,  has  consented  to  deliver  the  annual  uni- 
versity oration  at  Ohio  University,  June  24. 

— S.  M.  Martin,  principal  of  public  schools  at  Letart  Falls,  Meigs  Co.,  O^ 
has  been  employed  to  teach  elocution  in  Ohio  University,  at  Athens. 

— Washington's  birth>day  was  celebrated  by  the  schools  of  Carey,  under  the 
superintendence  of  J.  A.  Pittsford.  The  pupils  formed  in  procession  and 
marched  to  the  town  hall,  where  an  elaborate  program  was  carried  out 
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^The  Piqaa  board  of  education  has  let  the  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
high  school  building  on  the  site  of  the  old  one.     It  is  to  cost  $42,000. 

'—Western  Beserre  Academj,  at  Hudson,  is  happy  over  the  receipt  of  100 
▼olames  for  the  Library,  a  present  from  Cobb,  Andrews  &  Co.,  Cleveland. 

— The  Mansfield  high  school  observed  Washington's  birthday  with  appropri- 
ate literary  exercises.    Miss  M.  W.  Satherland  is  principal  of  the  school. 

— Dr.  Israel  W.  Andrews  has  tendered  his  resignation  of  the  presidency  of 
Marietta  College.  He  has  been  connected  with  the  institution  for  almost  a 
life- time. 

—Six  boys  and  one  girl  were  graduated  from  the  Canal  Fulton  high  school, 
March  21.  An  address  was  delivered  by  Dr.  S.  F.  Scovel,  President  of  Wooster 
University. 

^^Institate  engagements  may  be  made  with  £.  £.  White  for  the  second  week 
of  Angnst  (11-16)  and  the  first  week  of  September.  Address  him  at  Walnut 
Hills,  Cincinnati,  O. 

— ^The  annual  session  of  the  Summit  Connty  teachers'  institute  will  be  held  at 
Akron,  beginning  August  25  and  continuing  one  week.  E.  E.  White  and  H« 
M.  Parker  are  the  instructors. 

— A  great  World's  Industrial  and  Cotton  Centennial  Exposition  will  be  held 
at  New  Orleans,  commencing  December,  1884,  and  ending  in  May,  1886.  There 
will  be  an  educational  department. 

— A  normal  institute  will  be  held  at  Greenville,  Darke  County,  commencing 
July  7,  and  continuing  six  weeks.  The  instructors  are  H.  L.  Frank,  of  Green* 
ville,  O.,  and  F.  G.  Cromer,  of  Union  City,  Ind. 

— John  Mickleborough,  for  many  years  connected  with  the  schools  of  Cin^ 
cinnati,  has  resigned  his  position  as  principal  of  the  Cincinnati  Normal  School, 
to  take  charge  of  the  Teachers'  Seminary,  at  Hope,  Ind. 

— ^The  entertainment  given  by  the  schools  of  Bellevue,  under  the  manage* 
ment  of  A.  E.  Gladding,  netted  160  dollars  for  the  flood  sufierers,  besides 
affording  great  pleasure  to  an  audience  which  packed  the  hall  to  its  utmost. 

— The  Logan  County  teachers'  institute  will  be  held  at  Bellefontaine,  begin- 
ning August  11  and  continuing  two  weeks.  Instructors:  Mrs.  Carrie  P. 
Baaghman,  of  Illinois,  Samuel  Findley,  C.  S.  D.  Shawan,  and  James  M. 
Ebright. 

— A  very  favorable  report  comes  from  the  Miami  County  teachers'  reading 
circle.  There  is  a  vice-president  for  each  township,  who  acta  as  president  of 
the  club  in  his  township.  There  is  ah  aggregate  enrollment  of  119  members, 
and  earnest  work  is  done. 

— ^The  Froebel  Institute  of  North  America  will  hold  a  seirsion  at  MadlBon, 
WiB.y  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association.  An 
attractive  program  has  been  prepared.  W.  N.  Haiiman,  of  LaPorte,  Ind.,  is 
the  president. 


•% 
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— The  pupils  of  the  Cincinnati  normal  school  presented  the  retiring  princi- 
pal, Dr.  John  Mickleborough,  an  elegant  gold  watch,  on  his  departure  for  his 
new  field  of  labor. 

— An  Educational  exhibition  will  be  held  in  connection  with  the  Ohio  State 
Fair,  at  Columbus,  Sept.  1-5,  under  the  superintendence  of  J.  E.  Sater.  It  will 
include  pupils'  work  from  schools  of  every  class  and  grade,  apparatus,  kinder- 
garten work,  etc.    For  full  particulars  address  J.  E.  Sater,  Columbus,  0. 

— At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Hamilton  County  teachers'  associaiion,  Dr. 
Peaslee,  Superintendent  of  the  Cincinnati  schools,  delivered  an  address  on 
''Forestry  and  Tree  Planting.*'  He  recommended  the  planting  of  memorial 
groves  in  which,  from  year  to  year,  trees  may  be  planted  by  loving  hands  in 
memory  of  departed  friends. 

— The  Bichland  County  teachers'  association  held  a  meeting  at  Bellville,  on 
Saturday,  Feb.  23.  "Hints  on  Teaching  English,'  by  J.  L.  Lasley,  of  Ply- 
mouth ;  a  class  exercise  in  Primary  Number,  by  Miss  Carrie  Fairchild,  of  Bell- 
ville ;  and  "School  Government,"  by  Miss  M.  W.  Sutherland,  of  Mansfield, 
were  the  chief  features  of  the  program. 

>  — Mrs.  Lucretia  Mitchell  whose  excellent  article  on  spelling  appeared  in  onr 
March  number,  is  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  board  of  education.  The 
Ledger,  in  urging  her  election,  said :  "There  is  no  more  competent  or  efficient 
director  in  the  board,  and  but  few  that  are  her  equals  in  qualifications.  Hav- 
ing been  a  teacher  herself,  she  knows  what  teaching  should  be." 

— We  are  glad  to  observe  that  our  old  friend,  John  Ogden,  has  received  very 
strong  testimonials  from  city  and  county  superintendents,  normal  school  teach- 
ers and  others  in  Pennsylvania,  where  he  has  been  engaged  in  institute  work. 
He  would  be  willing  to  make  a  few  engagements  in  Ohio  for  the  coming  season. 
His  address  is  1116  19th  street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

— White's  Normal  Labor  Institute,  a  Quaker  school  near  Wabash,  Ind.,  has 
undertaken  the  work  of  educating  Indian  youth.  Forty  boys  and  girls,  between 
the  ages  of  10  and  16,  representing  all  the  prominent  North-western  tribes,  have 
recently  entered  the  school.  There  are  at  present  about  seventy  Indian  pupils 
in  attendance,  some  of  whom  are  well  advanced  in  their  studies. 

— The  eighteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Nebraska  State  Teachers'  Associ- 
ation was  held  at  Lincoln,  March  26th.  Ohio  wid  fairly  represented  on  the 
program.  We  recognize  three  names,  as  follows :  O.  C.  Hubbell,  of  Hastings, 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee ;  Hiram  Sapp,  of  Stromsburg,  a  paper — 
''What  Education  la  of  Most  Worth?"  and  Irving  J.  Manatt,  ChanoeUor  of 
the  State  University,  Evening  Address. 

— A  National  Educational  Exhibition  will  be  held,  in  connection  with  the 
National  Educational  Association,  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  July  16-18.  The 
Exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  State  Capitol,  under  the  direction  of  Hon.  J.  H. 
Smart,  of  Indiana,  and  will  include  school  material,  books,  literature,  art,  in- 
dustrial education,  school  work.  Ward's  natural  history  collection,  etc.  For 
full  information  addre^  Hon.  J.  H.  Smart.  Lafayette,  lud. 
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— C.  W.  Bennett,  superintendent  of  the  Piqua  schools,  has  received  a  parch- 
ment certificate  of  life  membership  in  the  National  Educational  Association, 
as  a  token  of  respe<{t  and  esteem  from  his  teachers.  The  cost  of  sach  a  certifi- 
cate is  $20.  The  Piqua  teachers  have  exhibited  their  own  good  taste  as  well 
as  their  regard  for  their  superintendent. 

— ^M.  £•  Hard,  superintendent  of  the  Gallipolis  schools,  conceived  the  happy 
idea  of  a  double  celebration  on  the  22nd  of  February,  it  being  the  birth-day  of 
the  poet  Lowell,  as  well  as  that  of  Washington.  It  was  observed  as  Washing- 
ton and  Lowell  day  in  all  the  schools.  The  attendance  of  citizens  was  large, 
and  the  exercises  were  of  an  interesting  character. 

— ^The  eighteenth  annual  session  of  the  Hamilton  County  teachers'  institute 
will  be  held  at  Harrison,  during  the  week  beginning  August  18.  The  instruct- 
ors are  K.  £.  White,  W.  H.  Cole,  and  H.  M.  Parker.  The  executive  committee 
consists  of  C.  8.  Fay,  A.  J.  McGrew,  and  J.  H.  Lowe.  Some  of  the  teachers  of 
the  county  are  to  pref<ent  brief  papers  on  practical  subjects,  and  an  opportunity 
will  be  afforded  for  discussion  by  members  of  the  institute. 

— ^Teachers  of  Pickaway  County  held  a  meeting  at  New  Holland,  on  Satur- 
day, March  1,  which  was  well  attended  and  full  of  interest.  Misses  Anna  Ker- 
rigan and  Lida  Orr,  and  Messrs.  C.  W.  Evans,  B.  B.  Lucas  and  A.  Leonard, 
each  had  a  part  in  the  program.  Officers  were  elected  as  follows ;  President, 
J.  C.  Brown,  of  Locust  Grove ;  Vice  President,  M.  F.  Andrew,  of  Five  Points ; 
Secretary,  Miss  Anna  Kerrigan,  of  New  Holland ;  Executive  Committee,  Mr. 
A.  Leonard,  Miss  Lida  L.  Orr,  and  Mr.  James  Busick. 

— ^The  Ne/w  Holland  News  highly  commends  the  teachers  of  that  town  for 
the  taste  displayed  in  beautifying  their  school- rooms.  The  rooms  are  cheery 
and  home-like.  The  walls  are  adorned  with  appropriate  pictures,  and  every- 
thing about  the  rooms  has  an  air  of  tsbte  and  refinement.  This  is  as  it  should 
be.  No  effort  put  forth  by  teachers  will  bring  a  larger  return.  The  softening 
and  refining  influence  of  such  surroundings  is  far  more  valuable  than  much 
of  the  "parsing*'  and  ''ciphering''  upon  which  teachers  spend  their  efforts. 

— It  has  been  proposed  to  convert  the  desert  of  Sahara,  or  a  portion  of  it, 
into  an  inland  sea.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
this  barren  waste  lies  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  eminent  engineers  have 
expressed  belief  in  the  practicability  of  admitting  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  by 
means  of  a  canal,  so  as  to  form  a  sea  equal  in  area  to  three  times  that  of  Ohio. 
It  is  urged  in  opposition  to  the  scheme  that  the  cooling  and  moistening  of  this 
hot  region  which  wonld  result,  would  reduce  the  temperature  of  Europe  and 
render  it  so  damp  as  to  bring  pestilence ;  but  the  geographical  and  commercial 
advantages  would  be  very  great. 

— Lafayette  College,  at  Easton,  has  just  issued  its  fifty-second  Annual  Cat- 
alogue, from  which  we  learn  that  there  are  204  students  from  Pennsylvania  in 
attendance,  and  eight-five  from  eighteen  other  States.  3,000  persons  have 
studied  at  Lafayette,  of  whom  450  have  become  ministers  of  the  gospel,  over 
500  lawyers,  380  physicians,  103  civil  engineers,  87  editors,  and  the  remainder 
in  varioQB  business.    Rev.  Dr.  Knox  has  succeeded  Dr.  Cattell  as  President, 
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with  a  faculty  of  twenty-three,  who  in  ability  rank  among  the  most  efficient  in 
the  country.  A  body  of  AInmni  that  includes  many  dbtinguiahed  names, 
giTes  merited  prominence  to  Lafayette  College.  Its  friends  are  pressing  the 
claims  of  the  Institution  for  increase  of  endowment,  and  they  ought  to  have  it 
this  year. 

— ^The  Huron  County  teachers'  reading  club  held  a  very  large  and  very  prof* 
itable  meeting  at  Monroeyille,  on  Saturday,  March  1.  "Language  Study,"  by 
J.  L.  Lasley ;  *'A  Glimpse  at  some  Modem  Authors,"  by  Geo.  A.  Bobertson  ; 
<<The  Teacher  as  a  Student,"  by  Alston  Ellis ;  "The  PoeU,"  by  Miss  Pepper ; 
and  ^'Beading  as  an  Inspiration,"  by  Miss  McDonald,  with  music  interspersed, 
are  the  exercises  with  which  the  time  was  well  filled.  The  teachers  of  Huron 
are  ifp  and  doing. 

— The  Summit  County  teachers'  association  held  a  large  and  enthusiastic 
meeting  at  Cuyahoga  Falls,  on  Saturday,  March  8.  The  following  program 
was  carried  out 

Pestalozzi  and  Peatalozzianism" Samuel  Findley. 

A  Clus  Exercise,  conducted  by Mrs.  E.  K.  Crawford. 

"Schools,  Abrosd  and  at  Home" Bev.  T.  E.  Monroe. 

"Primary  Number" Miss  Mary  Sill. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Hudson  on  the  second  Saturday  of  May. 

— A  session  of  the  Ottowa  County  teachers'  association  was  held  at  Elmore, 
on  Friday  evening  and  Saturday,  March  21  and  22.  The  program  contains  the 
following  papers  and  addresses : 

"How  shall  we  Educate  our  Sons  and  Daughters  ?  By  Mrs.  Mary  Motley, 
Port  Clinton. 

"Impediments  to  Progress  of  Schools."    By  B.  W.  Manahan,  Elmore. 

"Difficulties  in  the  way  of  Professional  Teaching."  By  Andrew  Heinsen, 
Port  Clinton. 

Paper,  By  Minnie  A.  Long,  Locust  Point.  Discussion  opened  by  B.  £. 
Babcock,  Putpin-Bay. 

Paper,  By  Orrin  Bowland,  Genoa. 

"Teaching— What  is  It?"    By  W.  H.  Beed,  Oak  Harbor. 

"Originality."     By  M.  A.  Casey,  Oak  Harbor . 

— The  Knox  County  teachers'  association  met  at  Mt  Liberty,  on  Saturday, 
March  15.  R.  B.  Marsh  read  an  original  poem — subject,  "Culture."  R.  J. 
Albright  gave  an  interesting  talk  on  "Pestalozzi,"  and  J.  A.  Shawan  read  a 
paper-— subject,  "Memory,"  all  of  which  were  well  received.  Good  music  was 
furnished  by  the  Mt.  Liberty  Orchestra.  There  was  a  large  attendance,  and 
the  meeting  was  fall  of  interest  and  enthusiasm  during  the  entire  day.  The 
good  people  manifested  their  appreciation  not  only  by  attending  the  meeting, 
but  by  entertaining  free,  all  who  were  present.  Fifteen  members  were  secured 
for  the  "Reading  Club,"  and  one  new  "Circle"  was  organized  at  Mt.  Liberty. 

The  live  teachers  of  Knox  County  are  deeply  interested  in  the  association, 
which  is  doing  a  good  work  for  the  cause  of  public  education  in  our  county^    It 
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is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  a  few  teachers  in  Knox  County  who  manifest  no 
interest  in  school-work  beyond  replenishing  their  pocket-books  ;  but  this  is 
true  of  only  a  few;  most  of  our  teachers  are  active.  D.  W.  S. 

— A  joint  meeting  of  the  teachers'  associations  of  Portage  and  Trumbull 
Counties  was  held  at  Warren,  March  29.    The  following  is  the  program  : 

1 .  Music. 

2.  Recuperative  Resources  of  the  Teacher,  T'rof.  J.  H.  J.  Rice,  Hartford. 

3.  Discussion  opened  by  Supt.  J.  N.  McCall,  Kewton  Falls. 

4.  The  Origin  of  the  English  Language,  Prof.  O.  A.  Peckham,  Hiram. 

5.  Discussion  opened  by  Supt.  W.  W.  Slabangh,  Randolph. 

6.  Socrates  and  his  Methods,  Supt  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Cleveland,  O. 

7.  Query  Box. 

8.  Music. 
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Bardeeihs  Complete  Rhetoric^  published  by  A.  S  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York, 
is  one  of  the  most  attractive,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  practical  text-books  of 
its  kind  we  have  seen.  The  author  is  well  known  among  teachers  as  the  editor 
of  the  School  Bulletin.  He  has  for  a  long  time  devoted  his  best  energies  to 
the  production  of  this  volume,  and  has  fully  sustained  his  well-deserved  reputa- 
tion as  an  author.  The  subject  is  presented  under  six  distinct  topics :  Sen- 
tence-making, Conversation,  Letter-Writing,  the  Essay,  the  Oration,  and  the 
Poem.  The  pungent  style,  the  profusion  and  aptness  of  illustration,  and  the 
freshness  and  life  which  characterize  every  part  of  the  work,  cannot  fail  to 
sustain  the  student's  interest  and  fix  in  his  mind  the  important  principles  of 
composition.  Several  novel  features  are  deserving  of  the  highest  commenda- 
tion. The  art  of  conversation  receives  fuller  and  more  familiar  treatment  than 
we  have  seen  in  any  other  work  of  the  same  kind,  extending  to  good  manners 
and  the  usages  and  conventionalities*  of  good  society, — a  branch  of  culture  in 
which  most  of  our  youth  are  sadly  wanting.  There  is  a  remarkably  clear  and 
terse  discussion  of  the  subject  of  oral  delivery,  including  breathing,  articula- 
tion, eesture,  and  other  elements  of  good  elocution.  The  Essay  is  treated  with 
the  same  exhilarating  freshness  and  vigor  which  characterize  the  other  parts  of 
the  work,  under  the  hfads,  Preparation,  Invention,  Style,  Purity,  Propriety, 
Precision,  Perspicuity,  Power,  Perfection  or  Elegance,  and  Preparation  for 
the  Press.    The  chapter  on  Invention  is  excellent. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  a  text-book  has  fallen  into  our  hands,  the  perusal  of 
which  has  afforded  us  so  much  real  satisfaction.  We  most  heartily  commend 
it  to  our  readers  as  a  book  that  will  please  while  it  gives  valuable  instruction. 

Capital  for  Working  Boys.  By  J.  E.  McConaughey.  Boston :  James 
H.  £arle,  Publisher.  This  book  belongs  to  the  "Log  Cabin"  series,  and  is 
filled  with  wholesome  and  entertaining  reading  for  boys.  It  is  not  a  boys' 
Btorj  book,  but  it  contains  enough  of  anecdote  and  incident  to  make  it  attract- 
ive to  any  boy  of  healthy  mind,  and  none  such  can  read  it  without  profit. 
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Pedagogy  for  Young  Teachers,  By  E.  E.  Hewitt,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the 
Illinois  State  Normal  University.    Tan  Antwerp,  Bragg  k  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

One  of  the  hopeful  signs  of  the  times  is  a  growing  demand  for  books  of  this 
kind.  An  increasing  number  of  teachers  and  those  proposing  to  teach  are 
making  the  discovery  that  there  is  a  science  of  education,  and  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  principles  which  underlie  all  right  methods  of  instruction  is  a  necessary 
part  of  a  teacher's  outfit.  "Pedagogy  for  Young  Teachers"  is  the  result  of 
many  years  of  teaching  and  much  reading  and  thinking  on  the  subject  of  ed- 
ucation. It  embodies  the  substance  of  the  author's  instruction  to  many  suc- 
cessive classes  in  normal  schools  and  teachers'  institutes.  It  deals  with  prin- 
ciples more  than  with  methods,  yet  its  practical  bearing  on  the  work  of  the 
school-room  is  everywhere  manifest.  • 

Eclectic  Charts  of  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  By  Dr.  Andrew 
Wilson,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  of  the  Edinburg  Medical  School.  Cincinnati :  Van  Ant- 
werp, Bragg  k  Co. 

The  charts  are  complete  in  three  sheets,  each  46  by  54  inches,  mounted  on 
canvas,  varnished,  and  supplied  with  roller  and  ntick.  No.  1  presents  the 
skeleton,  muscular  system,  and  digestive  organs;  No.  2,  the  organs  of  diges- 
tion, circulation  and  excretion  ;  No.  3,  the  nervous  system  and  organs  of  sense. 
These  charts  are  much  larger  and  more  distinct  than  most  anatomical  charts 
prepared  for  school  use. 

Eclectic  Map  of  the  Central  States  (Eastern  Section).  Cincinnati.  Van 
Antwerp,  Bragg  k  Co. 

This  is  a  beautiful  county  may  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Kentucky,  for 
school  use.  It  is  uniform  in  size  with  the  other  wall  maps  of  the  eclectic  se- 
ries. It  is  well  mounted,  with  stick  and  roller.  The  names  of  all  places  are 
engraved  in  plain  Roman  letters. 

Addresses  and  Proceedings  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  Ses- 
sion of  1883,  at  Saratoga.  A  copy  can  be  obtained  by  sending  one  dollar  to 
N.  A.  Calkins,  124  E.  80th  street,  New  York,  or  to  New  England  Publishing 
Company,  16  Hawley  St.,  Boston. 

Barnes's  New  National  Readers,  No's  1,  2  and  3.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. : 
New  York  and  Chicago. 

This  series  will  be  complete  in  five  books.  The  three  before  us  are  beauti- 
ful and  excellent  The  clear  white  paper,  the  large  open  type,  and  the  beaa- 
tiful  pictures  delight  the  eye  whenever  the  books  are  opened.  The  authors  are 
evidently  familiar  with  the  most  advanced  methods  of  primary  teaching,  and 
have  made  good  use  of  their  knowledge.  We  have  never  seen  school  readers 
which  pleased  us  more  than  these. 

The  North  Amer^ntn  Review. — 30  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 

The  Century. — The  Century  Co. :  Union  Square,  New  York. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly. — Houghton,  Mifflin  k  Co. :  Boston. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly. —D.  Appleton  k  Co.,  New  York. 

The  Princeton  Review. — 2  Nassau  St.  New  York. 

The  March- April  Number  of  Education. — New  England  Pub.  Co.,  Boston, 

St.  Nicholas.— Hh^  Century  Co.,  New  York. 
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SCHOOL  GOVERNMENT. 

^- 

BY  MARGARET  W.  SUTHERLAND,  PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  MANSFIELD 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  age  of  my  subject  needs  no  apology,  for  so  long  as  there  are 
schools  its  paramount  importance  must  be  felt.  There  maybe  schools 
w^here  geography  is  not  taught,  or  schools  where  grammar  receives 
little  attention ;  but  as  long  as  there  is  a  school-house  in  the  land  must 
there  be  school  government.  To  the  young  teacher  there  is  seldom  any 
subject  more  perplexing,  more  engrossing,  or  one  upon  which  her  fu- 
ture success  more  intimately  depends.  It  then  becomes  the  duty  of 
the  teacher,  who  from  Ifer  own  experience  has  derived  valuable  lessons, 
to  aid  others.  The  teacher  who  has  not  studied  the  subject  in  con- 
nection with  her  school, — has  not  every  year  been  able  to  say  at  its 
close,  *'7%is  have  Ileamedy*  is  unworthy  her  profession. 

The  careful  surgeon  is  obliged  at  times  to  apply  the. knife;  it  is  all 
that  saves  the  patient.  If  I  seem  the  surgeon  you  will  pardon  me.  If 
I  cut,  I  do  it  tenderly.  To  wound  others  always  hurts  me.  Next  to 
my  own  pupils,  my  heart  turns  with  love  to  the  little  children  of  our 
schools ;  next  to  the  interest  in  my  own  work,  comes  my  interest,  deep 
and  earnest,  for  those  who  are  young  in  our  profession.  At  the  outset 
i  wish  to  affirm  that  school  government  and  character  culture  ought 
to  be  synonymous^  in  other  words,  that  everything  which  tends  to 
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develop  that  most  priceless  of  growths,  character,  is  an  element  of  per- 
fect school  discipline ;  that  everything  which  tends  to  mar  the  beauty 
of  symmetrical  development  should  be  at  once  and  forever  banished 
from  the  methods  employed  in  school  management ;  that  the  teacher 
has  no  right  to  do  anything  simply  to  make  her  school  quieter  just 
now  \  but  even  in  the 

"Barefoot  boy  with  cheeks  of  tan" 
should  she  see  the  germ  of  manhood,  and  in  the  winsome  wee  maiden 
of  six,  see  in  the  future 

'*A  perfect  woman  nobly  planned." 
Our  own  horizon  does  not  bound  the  world ;  our  day's  work  is  not  meas- 
ured at  its  close,  but  by  eternity. 

The  most  important  factor  in  school  government  is  the  teacher. 
This  is  not  only  true  of  the  isolated  ungraded  school ;  but  also  of  the 
graded  school.  It  is  undeniable  that  it  is  easier  for  a  teacher  to  start 
to  work 'Where  the  general  order  throughout  the  schools  of  a  city  is 
good ;  but  it  does  not  take  a  month  for  even  an  orderly  school  to  be 
spoiled  by  a  poor  teacher.  On  the  other  hand,  a  real  teacher  may  go 
into  the  school  of  the  worst  reputation,  and  by  force  of  character  bring 
order  out  of  chaos. 

One  of  the  first  essentials  of  a  good  school  is  a  spirit  of  truthfulness. 
When  it  is  not  an  element  of  the  teacher's  character,  how  can  we  ex- 
pect it  in  the  pupils  ?  I  am  wont  to  tell  a  new  class,  upon  its  entrance 
into  my  room,  that  there  are  two  things  which  I  regard  as  cardinal  sins 
jn  the  school-room;  that  they  both  begin  with  /; — laziness  and  lying. 
Surely  any  teacher  in  a  graded  or  ungraded  school,  can  take  a  few 
moments  each  week  in  which  to  inculcate  the  moral  beauty  of  truth; 
not  in  the  abstract  formulas  which  young  minds  do  not  easily  grasp, 
but  in  living  examples  of  its  heroism.  The  teacher  must  be  highly 
sensitive  to  the  state  of  honor  in  the  school;  hurt  to  the  quick  when 
honor  is  wounded ;  must  carry  on  mind  and  heart  even  individual 
cases  of  want  of  truthfulness,  and  study  how  to  minister  to  them.  I 
remember  at  one  time  having  in  my  school  a  boy  about  thirteen  years 
of  age,  in  whom  I  felt  a  lack  of  confidence  that  was  a  source  of  grief 
to  me.  I  had  talked  to  the  school  on  the  subject  of  honor,  and  had 
seemed  to  make  little  impression  upon  him.  In  my  own  reading  I 
came  across  a  litde  poem  by  John  Hay,  called  "A  Triumph  of  Or- 
der." It  told  the  story  of  a  young  waif  in  the  Commune's  closing 
days,  who,  when  captured  with  a  crowd  of  rebels,  asked  to  take  home 
to  his  mother  his  father's  old  watch.  The  grizzled  captain,  although 
he  gave  him  permission,  said,  as  the  little  man  skimmed  down  the  hill, 
''That  is  the  last  we  shall  see  of  him." 
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''fiut  before  the  last  platoon  had  fired, 

The  child's  shrill  voice  was  heard  I 
*Iiaup  la  !  the  old  girl  made  such  a  row 

I  feared  I  should  break  my  word.' 

'< Against  the  bullet-pitted  wall, 

He  took  his  place  with  the  rest, 
A  button  was  lost  from  his  ragged  blouse, 

Which  showed  his  soft,  white  breast. 

<  ''Now  blaze  away  my  children ! 

With  your  little  one — two — three  1 ' 
The  chassepots  tore  the  stout  young  heart, 

And  saved  society ! " 

As  I  finished  reading,  I  saw  tears  in  the  eyes  of  my  boy.  I  knew 
the  victory  was  won  over  the  heart  of  my  pupil,  and  that  he  was  en« 
listed  on  the  side  of  truth ;  and,  although  my  little  soldier  often 
needed  encouragement,  he  never  deserted  the  cause  he  then  espoused. 
The  teacher  must  be  so  imbued  with  the  love  of  truth  that  it  charac- 
terizes all  her  own  searching  after  knowledge,  and  guides  her  in  every 
efibrt  to  instruct  her  pupils.  Follow  it  unflinchingly,  no  matter  where 
it  leads.  Imagine  the  vast  saving  of  time  where  a  School  can  be 
trusted.  How  imperfect  the  teaching  must  be  when  the  teacher's  at* 
tention  is  constantly  diverted  from  the  subject  then  in  hand !  But  not 
only  by  the  word  fitly  spoken  must  integrity  be  taught.  The  teacher 
must  be  above  suspicion.  The  pupils  must  not  detect  in  her  an3rthing 
done  for  the  impression  it  makes  upon  the  directors^  anything  in  ex* 
aminations  or  working  for  grades  that  is  not  ''honor  bright."  The 
little  ears  are  very  quick,  the  little  eyes  very  keen,  the  judgment  of 
the  little  child  often  very  just. 

Perhaps  some  one  may  say,  "What  has  all  this  to  do  with  school 
government?"  £ver3rthing.  There  may  be  in  a  school  the  quiet 
brought  about  by  physical  coercion,  where  lying  and  deceit  exist,  but 
not  that  kind  of  school  government  which  leads  to  self-discipline,  the 
only  kind  of  government  at  which  the  true  teacher  aims. 

There  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  teachers  to  meet  any  ar- 
gument that  may  be  advanced  in  favor  of  aiming  to  cultivate  self- 
control  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  with  the  words,  "Oh  I  yes,  that  will 
do  well  enough  for  high  schools,  but  you  cannot  take  such  methods 
with  younger  boys  and  girls."  Pardon  me  for  being  personal,  but  I 
have  taught  pupils  of  all  ages  from  seven  to  twenty-one,  and  I  affirm 
from  my  own  experience  that  the  grand  principles  which  underlie 
school  government  do  not  vary,  but  only  the  adaptation  of  the  princi- 
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pie  to  the  particular  case,  which  the  true  teacher  will  ever  study  for 
herself. 

Every  boy  has  something  good  in  him.  If  he  is  a  noted  bad  boy 
the  only  way  to  carry  the  assault  is  by  surprise ;  and  that  you  can  sel- 
dom do  by  the  rod,  as  that  is  the  mode  of  attack  with  which  he  has 
probably  been  familiar  all  his  life.  Take  him  as  a  special  study,  not 
to  worry  over  him  and  complain  that  no  one  else  ever  had  such  a 
dreadful  boy  to  deal  with,  but  to  believe  that  a  man  can  be  made  out 
of  him  and  that  you,  perhaps,  can  be  in  God's  hand  the  means  of 
developing  his  manhood.  What  if  he  does  try  you  and  you  find  it 
hard  to  believe  that  anjrthing  good  can  be  found  in  him  ?  Nothing 
great  was  ever  accomplished  but  through  self-sacrifice ;  and  even  if 
there  were  no  reward  in  another  world,  it  is  an  unspeakable  happiness 
in  this  to  have  helped  to  lift  one  young  soul  out  of  darkness  into  light 
Will  you  not  make  a  special  study  of  the  ''bad  boy,'*  not  merely  with 
a  view  to  making  him  behave  just  now,  but  with  a  view  to  changing  that 
future  which  must  inevitably  be  overshadowed  by  crime  and  sorrow, 
if  he  is  not  changed  from  the  ''bad  boy?"  Treat  him  kindly  when 
you  meet  him  outside  the  school-room.  If  you  must,  through  pre- 
occupation of  mind,  neglect  to  speak  to  any  acquaintance,  let  it  be 
your  influential  older  friend,  not  the  little  waif  who  will  value  a  kind 
greeting  from  his  teacher  who  is  ''not  ashamed  to  speak  to  him  even 
when  she  is  dressed  up  and  with  grand  people."  I  quote  the  words  a 
boy  of  fourteen  used  who  had  been  a  noted  truant  player  and  had  had 
many  conflicts  with  different  teachers,  when  he  had  become  regular 
and  was  gradually  gaining  the  victory  over  serious  faullSs.  "That 
teacher  is  the  first  who  ever  treated  me  as  if  I  was  anything,  and  I 
mean  to  show  her  that  I  can  be  something." 

Try  once  the  effect  of  forgiving  a  bad  boy.  Let  him  know  that  you 
think  his  offense  a  grave  one,  if  such  it  has  been,  but  that  you  mean  to 
forgive  him  this  once,  that  you  will  trust  him,  hoping  he  wiU  not  do 
such  a  thing  again. 

Let  your  bad  boy  see  that  you  are  quick-witted,  that  he  cannot  "get 
ahead  of  you,"  but  that  you  have  no  desire  but  his  highest  good  and 
that  of  the  school.  It  is  impossible  for  a  superintendent  to  have  the 
same  means  of  managing  a  bad  boy  that  the  teacher,  who  can  study 
him  every  day  and  whom  he  can  study^  can  employ.  The  teacher's 
weakness  compeb  the  superintendent  to  resort  to  more  arbitrary 
measures. 

Perhaps  the  proper  place  to  consider  corporal  punishment  will  be 
in  connection  with  the  "bad  boy."  In  some  cities  where  it  has  been 
abolished  by  regulation,  the  experiment  has  not  proved  successful, 
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which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  average  teacher  is  not  yet  prepared 
tor  such  a  step.  I  believe  to  promulgate  a  law  against  it,  will  weaken 
the  power  of  teachers  not  distinguished  by  great  force.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  should  be  discouraged  but  not  positively  forbidden.  In 
considering  the  subject  I  have  thought  it  but  right  that  where  parents 
have  obedience  from  their  children  without  the  use  of  the  rod,  teachers 
should  be  able  to  exact  the  same  without  resorting  to  it.  In  cases 
where  whipping  at  home  is  common,  the  child  becomes  so  used  to  it, 
that  it  has  httle  effect  fiut  in  my  opinion  there  are  cases  when  it  is 
not  disgraceful  for  a  teacher  to  give  a  sound  whipping,  every  blow  of 
which  hurts  her  as  much  as  the  offender  (not  physically  but  mentally), 
but  that  it  is  disgraceful  to  slap,  pinch,  or  shake.  In  the  former  case 
the  teacher  may  be  doing  what  she  considers  her  duty,  calmly  and  re  - 
gretfully,  but  unflinchingly.  In  the  latter  she  is  wreaking  her  temper 
upon  an  offender,  who,  perhaps,  has  only  been  guilty  of  some  mis- 
chievous prank.  Consider  whether  a  teacher  punishes  in  these  ways 
an  act  of  positive  disobedience  or  an  impudent  reply.  No,  something 
tantalizing  has  been  done ;  and  as  a  child  does  under  similar  circum- 
stances, the  teacher  slaps  or  shakes. 

The  teacher  should  always  exact  perfect  obedience, — a  well  managed 
school  without  it  would  be  an  anomaly.  History  and  observation 
show  us  that  only  he  who  cSn  obey,  can  command.  The  general  dis- 
tinguished for  his  perfect  command  of  all  his  subordinates,  when  a 
subordinate  himself,  gave  implicit  obedience  to  his  superiors.  He  who 
learns  to  live  according  to  the  laws  of  his  physical  being  enjoys  that 
priceless  blessing,  health ;  he  who  obeys  the  laws  of  mind,  has  men- 
tal vigor ;  while  he  who  carries  out  in  his  soul  God's  written  and  un- 
written laws,  grows  in  likeness  to  Him  who  is  the  great  law-giver. 

One  great  reason  that  the  state  gives  support  to  her  common  schools 
is  that  they  may  train  law-abiding  citizens.  Where  there  is  no  respect 
for  the  order  of  the  school-room  in  the  early  life,  in  the  later  life  there 
ij^ill,  in  all  probability,  be  no  regard  for  the  order  of  community.  See- 
inc^  then  the  great  importance  of  obedience,  we  can  see  the  utmost  ne- 
cessity that  the  teacher  weigh  wisely  her  comu^iands  before  issuing 
them.  Is  the  thing  demanded  right  in  itself?  Is  it  expedient  at  this 
time  ?  Would  the  moral  sense  of  the  better  part  of  my  school,  and 
my  own  conscience,  sustain  me  in  enforcing  obedience  if  it  be  not  wil- 
lingly given  ?  are  questions  that  should  invariably  be  asked.  If  a 
school  has  not  a  little  leaven  in  it  after  a  teacher  has  been  in  it  one 
ntonthy  the  fault  is  in  the  teacher  and  not  in  the  school  Every  com- 
mand should  be  expressed  so  as  to  be  understood  clearly.  'Thou 
shalf  and  'Thou  shalt  not,"  duties  and  offenses,  come  under  the 
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general  head  of  commands.  If  the  foregoing  conditions  have  been 
fulfilled,  and  there  is  still  disobedience,  then  there  should  be  punish- 
ment. No  one  can  lay  down  the  particular  punishment  for  each  of- 
fense. All  wise  teachers  agree  in  saying  that  the  certainty  of  punish- 
ment is  much  more  important  than  its  severity.  There  is  not  in  ex- 
istence a  poorer  teacher  than  the  ' 'threatening  teacher.''  Such  an  one 
has  a  school  where  there  is  little  mental  progress,  nothing  but  dwarfed 
soul  growth.  Children  are  not  so  stupid  that  they  cannot  tell  when  a 
teacher  means  what  he  says.  I  remember  at  one  time  my  duties  called 
me  to  pass  the  door  of  a  certain  school-room  day  after  day,  when  I 
was  younger  and  less  experienced  than  I  am  now.  It  was  spring  time 
and  the  door  was  usually  open.  The  first  day  that  I  passed,  I  noticed 
a^ood  deal  of  confusion  in  the  room,  but  the  teacher  was  telling  the 
scnolars  so  emphatically  what  she  would  do  with  them  if  they  did  not 
behave,  that  I  thought,  "Well,  they'll  straighten  up  quickly."  The  next 
time  I  went  by  she  was  scolding  and  threatening  still,  but  the  pupils 
seemed  just  as  noisy  as  ever.  Then  I  began  to  wonder  whether  she 
ever  carried  her  threats  into  execution  \  and  at  the  same  time  to  won- 
der if  my  school  looked  like  that  to  any  one  else,  and  if  my  voice 
sounded  so  like  *'the  continual  dropping  on  a  rainy  day."  It  wasn't 
long  until  I  learned  that  it  was  ''all  threats^  idle  threats !"  and  the  ob- 
ject lesson  was  invaluable  to  me,  although  gained  at  the  expense  of 
the  suffering  children  in  that  unhappy  school-room.  We  repeat,  then, 
that  certainty  ef  punishment  is  a  more  important  element  than  sever- 
ity. All  offenses  should  not  be  treated  with  a  like  degree  of  severity. 
The  teacher  should  ever  distinguish  carefully  between  those  things 
which  are  wrong  in  themselves  and  those  things  which  are  troublesome 
to  her.  A  little  overflowing  of  mischief  does  not  belong  to  the  same 
category  of  sins  as  lying  and  stealing,  although  there  are  teachers  who 
regard  it  almost  as  seriously.  They  strain  at  the  gnat  and  swallow  the 
camel.  All  mischief  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  unreproved ;  but 
when  it  receives  our  attention,  it  is  to  receive  it  because  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  idleness  and  will  lead  to  the  distracting  of  the  attention  of  other 
pupils,  and  not  because  it  Utues  us.  We  have  no  right  to  be  teased 
by  our  pupils. 

And  now  let  me  take  a  position  which,  I  think,  is  impregnable. 
That  is,  that  a  teacher,  who  has  self-control,  tact,  and  a  truthful, 
earnest,  loving  disposition,  can  govern  any  school  whatever.  I  will 
allow  you  the  logical  inference  that  wherever  a  teacher  fails  when  she 
has  been  in  a  school  long  enough  to  have  had  a  fair  trial,  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  absence  of  one  or  all  of  these  essentials.  What  is  self- 
control,  and  in  what  special  ways  does  it  show  itself  in  the  school- 
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room  ?    Perfect  self-control  means  perfect  restraint  over  self  in  sub- 
duing all  evil  traits  of  character ;  perfect  power  ovet  self  in  command- 
ing to  active  goodness.     It  is  a  growth,  and  its  imperfect  development 
in  the  young  teacher  is  not  so  blamable  as  in  one  of  wider  experience, 
but  day  by  day  should  it  become  stronger.     It  has  no  relationship  to  a 
hasty  or  fretful  temper  ;  it  is  the  mother  of  patience.    It  is  not  subject 
to  moods;  it  will  not  permit  the  teacher  suffering  from  the  tooth-ache 
to  shake  a  child  one  day  for  what  she  would  pass  without  notice  on 
another  day ;  or  because  she  has  the  headache,  to  make  every  one 
gloomy  that  comes  in  contact  with  her.     It  will  forbid  her  giving  a 
cross  reply  to  the  first  child  that  makes  a  request  of  her  in  the  morn- 
ing, because  something  has  gone  wrong  wiU|  her  at  home,  or  a  dress- 
maker disappointed  her,  or  somebody  failed  to  call  the  evening  before 
when  he  said  he  would.     It  will  help  her  to  foster  that  calm  cheer- 
fulness which  is  the  sunshine  of  life,  which  causes  the  buds. of  virtue  to 
blossom  in  beauty,  resulting  in  rich  fruition  in  later  life.     It  will  help 
her  to  cultivate  that  grace  of  good  manners  which  is  as  a  poem  bring- 
ing the  best  out  of  all  hearts  around.     It  will  make  impossible  the 
rude  or  vulgar  word  which  is  as  insulting  to  the  child's  little  heart  as 
mud  thrown  in  his  face  would  be, — the  word  which  is  far  more  hurtful. 
It  will  give  fresh  power  and  Beauty  to  the  word  fitly  spoken.     It  will 
cause  the  tired  teacher  to  ask   at  the  end  of  one  of  those  days 
when  "the  school  has  been  so  bady^  "What  did   I   do  wrong  to-day  ? 
Wasn't  a  large  part  of  all  this  trouble  my  fault  ?"     I  know  the  ideal  of 
self<:ontrol  is  high  :  but  only  as  we  lift  our  ideals,  do  we  lift  ourselves 
into  the  regions  of  purer  spiritual  life.    Self-control  gives  that  quiet- 
ness, even  playfulness  of  manner,  which  indicates  a  reserve  force 
back  of  it,  strong  enough  to  bear  everything  before  it  when  the  occa- 
sion comes.     Bain  sa3rs :     "That  quietness  of  manner  that  comes  not 
out  of  feebleness,  but  of  restraint  and  collectedness,  passing  easily  into 
energy  when  required,  is  a  valuable  adjunct  to  discipline.     To  be  fussy 
and  flurried  is  tcr  infect  the  class  with  the  same  qualities ;  unfavorable 
alike  to  repression  and  learning."     And  again  he  says :     "It  is  possi- 
ble  to  temper  authority  with  an  unassuming  demeanor.''     No  one 
must  understand  that  all  indignation  is  incompatible  with  self  control. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  righteous  anger.     A  teacher  has  the  right  of 
manhood  to  be  indignant  when  the  strong  oppress  the  weak,  when  the 
bully  torments  the  delicate  little  child  who  is  just  learning  to  do  with- 
out a  mother's  loving  constant  care ;  to  feel  scorn   at  the  hypocrisy 
which,  to  gain  a  purpose,  simulates  virtue  which  it  does  not  strive  to 
gain.     All  personal  enmity  of  the  teacher  toward  a  pupil  is  utterly  for- 
bidden by  self  control.     He  who  can   control  himself  can  control 
others. 
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Those  teachers  who  have  been  pre-emiaently  successful  in  school 
management  have  been  distinguished  by  tact.  Not  every  child  can 
give  this  desirable  something  a  name,  but  he  can  detect  its  presence  or 
its  absence.  He  knows  how  it  supplies  the  oil  which  lessens  the  fric- 
tion of  the  school  machinery.  Once  I  heard  a  little  lame  boy,  whose 
suffering  had,  perhaps,  made  him  a  keen  observer,  make  a  remark 
which  I  have  never  forgotten.  I  was  teaching  at  the  time  in  a  second- 
reader  school,  and  the  little  child  had  been  my  pupil  during  the  pre- 
ceding year.  One  October  day  he  came  to  me  bringing  some  bright, 
beautiful  leaves.  I  thanked  the  kind  little  donor,  and  said,  "You  are 
getting  along  nicely  now,  aren't  you,  Jimmy  ?"  The  little  fellow  burst 
into  tears  and  replied,  ''C)h!  I  kaow  Miss  M.  means  to  be  kind,  but 
she  hasn't  tact."  Many  years  ago  we  buried  my  little  friend,  but  his 
words  have  ever  lived  in  my  memory  to  be  a  help  to  me  in  my  work. 

Tact  shows  itself  in  the  arrangement  of  the  school-room,  and  in  the 
seating  of  the  pupils,  so  that  temptations  to  disorder  are  in  a  measure 
removed.  It  checks  dishonesty  by  seeing  beforehand,  with  a  nice  per- 
ception, what  would  give  opportunity  for  it.  It  decreases  remissness 
by  suggesting  that  test  of  performance  which  would  render  it  very  ap- 
parent. It  gives  peculiar  skill  in  arranging  the  program  of  exercises 
with  a  nice  adaptation  to  the  ages  and  mental  habits  of  the  pupils.  It 
will  help  you,  in  dealing  with  the  pupil,  to  ''put  yourself  in  his  place," 
so  that  you  may  know  how  to  avoid  giving  offense.  It  will  help  you 
to  steer  clear  cf  the  rock  in  such  a  way  that  you  will  not  be  compeUed 
to  ''sink  or  swim."  A  teacher's  wisdom  is  shown  more  in  avoiding  a 
conflict  than  in  coming  off  victorious  after  entering  into  it  Tact  will 
help  you  to  speak  the  word  of  judicious  commendation  that  may  prove 
an  inspiration  to  some  young  soul.  It  will  help  you  to  send  off  the 
angry  parent  pleased  with  himself,  with  you,  and  with  the  world  in 
general ;  and  may  turn  him  from  the  enemy  of  school  government  into 
one  of  its  strongest  allies.  If  I  am  asked  how  to  cultivate  it,  I  shall 
say,  by  studying  yourself  and  those  around  you,  and  prompdy  putting 
your  knowledge  into  practice ;  by  keeping  silent  when  silence  is  gold- 
en, and  speaking  when  the  right  words  shall  be  "like  apples  of  gold 
in  pictures  of  silver."  Seek  among  your  acquaintances  for  the  one 
who  possesses  tact  in  the  highest  degree,  and  then  study  this  person  as 
an  artist  studies  a  picture,  or  a  sculptor  his  model.  You  will  then 
surely  catch  something  of  this  spirit  which  is  almost  too  subde  to  be 
definable. 

Having  alluded  to  it  before,  I  shall  not  now  speak  at  length  of  the 
necessity  of  the  teacher's  being  true.  But  scholars  cannot  be  governed 
by  a  teacher  whom  they  cannot  trust.     I  have  seen  the  same  set  of 
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pupils  well  controlled  by  one  teacher,  and  entirely  beyond  the  con- 
trol 6[  another,  chiefly  because  they  could  not  trust  the  latter,  and 
therefore  had  no  delight  in  striving  to  please  him. 

D wight  says,  ''The  earnest  men  are  so  few  in  the   world  that  their 
very    earnestness    becomes    at  once    the  badge    of  their  nobility." 
If  this  be  true,  it  may  be  asking  much  that  the  teacher  be  earnest. 
But  an  earnest  teacher  makes  a  good  school,  for  she  makes  an  indus- 
trious school,  and  industry  removes  many  temptations  from  the  path 
of  the  pupil.    If  the  pupil  is  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and 
'  the  teacher  intent  upon  fostering  that  eagerness,  she  can  with  a  little 
extra  care  provide  profitable  and  interesting  employment  for  the  mo- 
ments not  required  in  the  actual  preparation  of  the  assigned  lessons. 
The  best  direction  that  can  be  given  for  making  a  quiet  school,  is  to 
make  it  earnest  and  industrious.     If  the  work  allotted  to  the  school  is 
proportioned  to  the  strength  of  the  average  pupil,  the  pupil  of  more 
than  average  ability  may  have  time  that  hangs  heavy  on  his  hands,  and 
may   enliven  himself  and  his    neighbors  by   using   the    time  in  a 
way  detrimental  to  the  highest  interests  of  the  school.     If  the  teacher 
will  take  a  little  time  to  direct  this  surplus  energy,  she  will  not  only  do 
this  particular  pupil  a  great  good,  but  improve  the  general  order  of 
the  school.     Earnestness  in  Uaching  has  also  an  effect  upon  the  order 
of  the  school-room.     The  teacher  who  gives  her  class  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  her  attention,  always  has  a  disorderly  school  and  pupils  who 
lack  thoroughness  in  their  work.     If  the  teacher  works  steadily  with  a 
definite  purpose  in  view,  the  pupils  are  apt  to  imbibe  much  of  the 
same  spirit.     No  kind  of  order  denotes  so  healthy  a  spirit  in  the  school- 
room as  that  brought  about  by  interest  in  the  studies,  and  by  well- 
directed  energy. 

The  highest  type  of  love  desires  the  greatest  good  of  the  beloved 
object.  That  desire,  when  it  is  earnest,  must  incite  in  the  object  of 
the  affections  a  wish  to  realize  the  ideal  of  the  benefactor,  unless  the 
person  is  already  strongly  addicted  to  evil.  No  young  person  of 
school  age  can  be  so  confirmed  in  vice  that  an  impression  cannot  be 
made  by  a  loving,  self-sacrificing  teacher.  The  impossibility  of  loving 
the  unlovely  may  be  suggested.  We  do  not  affirm  that  which  is  un- 
natural, that  we  are  not  instinctively  attracted  by  some  children,  and 
that  for  others  it  is  difficult  at  first  to  feel  a  personal  affection.  But 
there  is  a  kind  of  love  that  must  come  to  the  heart  that  has  learned  the 
suffering  of  the  race,  the  temptations  which  come  even  to  those  most 
tenderly  protected  from  the  sinfulness  of  the  world,  the  struggles 
against  sin,  the  yielding  and  the  bitter  repentance,  which  enkin41es  in 
]i8  9  ^oye  for  all  humanity,  a  special  tenderpess  pot  pplv  for  those 
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physically  weak,  but  for  those  born  with  tendencies  toward  evil  pas- 
sions, and  surrounded  by  circumstances  unfavorable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  germ  of  truth  or  purity  to  which  the  sunshine  of  our  love 
could  impart  fresh  vigor.  I  do  not  deny  that  this  particular  kind  of 
love  comes  to  us,  in  a  measure,  through  the  baptism  of  sorrow,  and 
that  the  charity  towards  the  failings  of  others  which  it  breathes  upon 
us,  would  forbid  .our  condemning  the  scantiness  of  its  measure  in 
young  teachers  whose  experience  of  life  has,  perhaps,  been  a  glad  and 
happy  one.  But  they  by  their  very  lightness  of  heart  are  near  to  the 
children. 

Reverently  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  love  of  Him  who  must 
ever  be  the  perfect  type  for  us  in  every  calling  of  life.  Christ  had  the 
tender  affection  of  his  human  heart  for  his  friend  Lazarus,  with  his  sis- 
ters, the  faithful  Martha  and  the  loving  Mary.  But  his  love  for  our  race 
did  not  cease  here,  He  loved  also  the  publican  and  the  sinner.  We  may 
learn  from  this  that  we  have  a  right  to  cherish  the  faithful,  industrious, 
winning  pupil ;  to  admit  him  even  to  our  friendship  and  pursuits  when 
he  is  of  such  an  age  as  to  prove  companionable;  to  enter  into  his  plans 
and  acquire  an  interest  even  for  games  and  boyish  sports,  when  he  is 
too  young  for  our  recreations ;  but  not  there  to  close  the  well-spring  of 
onr  affections,  but  let  it  overflow,  bringing  verdure,  it  may  be,  to  the 
rocky  heart,  sterile  unless  watered  by  affection.  Love  and  sympathy 
are  never  wasted.  You  will  gain  a  wonderful  power  over  the  life  of 
your  pupil  by  weeping  with  him  when  sorrow  darkens  his  pathway,  or 
by  taking  a  share  of  his  gladness  when  joy  and  good  fortune  beam 
upon  him.  He  will  soon  learn  that  he  cannot  achieve  a  real  triumph, 
moral  or  intellectual,  in  which  you  will  not  rejoice.  He  will  even  lay 
the  trophies  of  later  life  at  your  feet.  Don't  tell  me  that  the  earnest, 
loving  teacher  is  ever  forgotten.  The  mere  hearer  of  lessons,  the 
mere  driller  of  pupils  for  high  grades  at  tests,  the  mere  ruler  by  force 
may  be. 

The  pupils  of  the  teacher  who  exercises  self-control,  has  tact  and 
love  for  her  work  and  her  loyal  subjects,  may  have  a  fear  of  her.  But 
what  kind  of  fear?  Not  fear  of  the  rod,  but  fear  of  the  look,  of  the 
word  of  reproof  from  one  whom  they  respect  and  for  whom  they  cher- 
ish gratitude.  From  such  a  teacher  words  of  encouragement  come 
with  such  force  that  they  touch  the  vital  springs  of  action.  Some  one 
has  said,  ^'The  llama  that  will  carry  a  burden  if  you  caress  him,  will 
refuse  food  and  die  if  he  is  scourged."  I  have  referred  to  no  mechaa- 
ical  means  of  securing  order,  but  the  teacher  whom  I  have  been  de- 
scribing, can  invent  many  pleasant  surprises  for  the  little  children,  who 
alone  need  such  artificial  aids. 
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Knowing  that  I  may  be  criticised,  I  reiterate  what  I  said  at  the  be- 
ginning, that  school  government  and  character  culture  ought  to  be 
s]monymous  terms ;  and  that  the  teacher  is  the  soul  of  all  good  school 
management. 

I  conclude  with  a  poem  dedicated  to  one  whose  life  has  been  very 
rich  in  the  love  of  her  pupils  ;  who  repudiates  the  idea  that  a  teach- 
er's work  is  a  thankless  one ;  because  she  has  been  crowned  with  the 
reward  of  the  most  thoughtful  attentions,  and  the  unspeakable  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  her  pupils  trpng  to  carry  out  in  life  the  noblest  of  the 
precepts  she  has  endeavored  to  instill  into  their  hearts. 

In  explanation  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  writing  of  this 
poem,  let  me  say  that  the  teacher  to  whom  it  was  written,  had  just  left 
her  old  field  of  labor  for  a  new  one. 

I. 

The  primal  duty  of  the  soul  is  growth ; 
And  he  who  spurs  the  spirit  of  his  friend, 
To  long  for  purer  life  and  deeper  thought, 
Does  nobly  win  the  loving  smile  of  God, 
And  earns  his  friend's  ne'er-dying  gratitude. 
I  have  not  thought,  I  do  not  care  to  know. 
What  life  had  been  to  me  without  thy  love ; 
I  only  know  that  thou  wast  kind  and  true. 
And  that  my  days  grew  very  deep  and  sweet 
As  by  thy  side  I  sat,  and  learned  of  thee 
To  strive  for  purer  heart  and  nobler  thought. 
My  soul  did  burn  and  burn,  by  thee  inspired 
To  over-climb  the  close  drawn  bounds  of  sense. 
And  seek  those  lofty  mountain  tops  of  thought 
Whose  grander  view  and  purer  atmosphere 
Make  human  life  majestic  and  divine. 

ir. 

My  dearest  friend,  to  thee  alone  I  owe 

Much  that  is  best  and  noblest  in  my  life ; 

For  thou  didst  teach  my  soul  to  love  the  truth. 

To  stand  beneath  the  starry  arch  of  heaven. 

And  calmly  gazing  in  those  angel  eyes. 

To  feel  myself  in  joyous  harmony 

With  all  the  wondrous  works  and  ways  of  God. 

And  thou  didst  lead  me,  too,  to  know  and  love 

Those  mighty  souls,  the  leaders  of  mankind. 

Who  teach  the  world  to  think,  and  feel,  and  hope. 
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They  chased  the  shadows  from  my  longing  eyes, 
And  gave  a  glimpse  of  heaven's  eternal  truth ; 
They  filled  my  soul  with  passionate  desire 
To  stand  beside  them  on  their  lonely  height, 
And  gain  their  view  of  human  destiny. 

III. 

Dear  friend,  farewell !    The  sovereign  call  of  God, 
Our  duty— gives  to  each  a  great  command. 
And  w&  obedient,  turn  to  tread  those  paths, 
Which  lead  us  far,  alas !  so  far  apart ; 
But  always  shall  be  kept  with  tender  love 
The  memory  of  those  earlier,  happy  days, 
Those  days,  the  deepest  I  had  ever  known, 
When  first  I  learned  the  wondrous  worth  of  life. 
As  thou  dost  go  to  meet  thy  life's  long  toil, 
Bear  with  thee,  friend,  the  grateful  love  of  one 
Whose  life  thy  love  hath  made  more  deep  and  rich. 
Perhaps  in  hours  of  pain  'twill  give  thee  strength 
To  know,  that  by  thy  friendship  thou  hast  led 
One  soul  to  long  and  strive  for  nobler  things. 


LATIN   CONDITIONAL  CLAUSES. 


BY  L.  S.  POTWIN. 

Our  Latin  Grammars  differ  considerably  in  their  explanation  of 
conditional  sentences.  I  will  venture  to  make  a  few  criticisms  on  the 
treatment  of  this  subject  in  three  Grammars  widely  used. 

Allen  and  Greenough,  pp.  216-221. — The  classification  of  con- 
ditionals is  fourfold,  (i)  Simple  condition.  (2)  Future  condition. 
(3)  Condition  contrary  to  fact.     (4)  General  condition. 

This  classification  is  objectionable  on  several  grounds  : 

1.  The  different  conditions  are  not  co-ordinate.  Cannot  a  future 
condition  be  "simple,"  and  a  ''general"  be  a  future  condition  ? 

2.  Undue  prominence  is  given  to  ''general"  conditions.  In  fact 
the  classification  is  really  two-f  jld  :  (a)  particular,  {b)  general.  But  it 
seems  very  strange  that  a  general  condition  should  be  explained  on 
principles  quite  different  from  those  of  a  particular  condition. 

3;    The  classification  is  not  based  on  difference  of  mood.     If  the 
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distinction  of  mood  is  fundamental,  why  should  it  not  be  brought  to 
the  front,  and  have  the  main  distinctions  based  on  it  ? 

Harkness,  pp.  280-284. — Here  we  have  a  three-fold  maiu  divis 
ion.  Conditional  sentences  take  (i)  the  indicative  to  assume  the  sup- 
posed case,  (2)  the  present  or  perfect  subjunctive  to  represent  the 
supposed  case  as  possible^  (3)  the  imperfect  or  pluperfect  subjunctive 
to  represent  the  supposed  case  as  contrary  to  fact. 

I  think  there  is  very  serious  objection  to  the  language  of  the  second 
division.  What  does ''possible"  mean?  As  applied  to  action,  it  means 
that  which  can  be  done.  But  the  subjunctive  does  not,  in  any  tense, 
express  distinctively  what  can  be  done.  It  expresses  coatingency, 
not  possibility,  nor  feasibility.  Of  course,  in  most  suppositions  the 
rthing  supposed  is  possible,  or  it  wouldn't  be  supposed,  no  matter 
whether  the  mood  employed  be  indicative  or  subjunctive.  I  know 
how  fixed  the  word  ''possible''  has  become  in  this  use,  but  it  is  high 
time  it  were  banished  from  all  our  grammars.  The  pupil  who  puts 
faith  in  it  is  in  danger  of  never  finding  out  what  the  subjunctive 
mood  is. 

GiLDERSLEEVE,  pp.  294-298. — This  Grammar  disarms  criticism  by 
its  happy  defiance  of  the  orthodox  grammatical  dullness.  Conditional 
sentences  are  divided  into  (i)  The  logical,  (2)  The  ideal,  (3)  The 
unreal.  The  explanation  of  these  terms  which  follows,  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired  in  point  of  clearness  or  exactness ;  but  the  terms  them- 
selves are  open  to  question,  considered  as  guides  to  learners.  "Ideal" 
pleases  the  fancy  of  one  who  knows  beforehand  what  it  must  mean. 
"Imaginary," — the  term  which  Roby  uses — is  more  accurate;  but 
neither  word  brings  out  the  true  meaning,  of  the  mood. 

A  further  objection,  which  applies  to  all  three-fold  divisions,  is  that 
the  second  and  third  ought  to  be  but  subdivisions  of  one  main  divis- 
ion, which  should  include  all  the  tenses  of  the  subjunctive.  Unless  a 
two-fold  main  division  is  adopted,  I  do  not  see  how  the  subjunctive 
can  be  effectively  presented. 

It  is  much  easier  to  pick  flaws  thus  in  another's  work  than  to  do 
better  one's  self;  but  it  is  no  more  than  fair  that  I  should  try  to  rem- 
edy what  are  claimed  to  be  defects.  Hence,  I  propose  for  the  consid- 
eration of  teachers  of  Latin  the  following 

A.  Mere  Supposition — ^sometimqs  with  the  added  notion  of  re- 
ality— ^requires  the  Indicative. 

Subdivisions  based  on  distinctions  of  time  : 

I.  Definite  time.  The  tenses  of  the  Indicative  are  used  as  in  declar- 
ative sentences. 
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2     Indefinite  time.     The  same  tenses  are  used  of  general  statements^ 
and  customary  or  repeated  action ;  including 
(a)  «the  indefinite  present, 

ip)  the  present,  perfect,  and  future  of  general  statement, 
{c)  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect  of  repeated  action  in  indefinite 
past  time. 

B.     Contingency,  i.e.  the  notion  that  the  thing  supposed  may  hap- 
pen, (might,  might  have)  or  may  be  true,  requires  the  Subjunctive. 
Subdivisions  based  on  distinctions  of  time : 

1.  Present  contingency  (a) — ^looking  forward  to  future  determina- 
tion,— and  future  contingency  ip)  are  expressed  by  the  Present  (for 
completed  action  the  Perfect)  Subjunctive. 

2.  Contingency  with  time  indefinite  requires  {a)  the  Present  Subjunct-  ^ 
ive,  the  subject  being  either  (i)  definite,  or  (2)  in  the  2nd  person, 
indefinite,  and 

(b)  the  imperfect  or  pluperfect  Subjunctive  for  repeated  action  in 
indefinite  past  time. 

3.  Past  contingency — the  supposition  being  contrary  Uy  present  fact — 
requires  the  imperfect  Subjunctive. 

4.  Fast  contingency — the  supposition  being  contrary  to  fzcimpcut 
time — ^requires  the  Pluperfect  Subjunctive. 

REMARKS. 

1.  On  A.  Mere  supposition  satisfies  the  requirement  of  the 
mood,  but  it  is  natural  that  this  should  often  pass  over  into  supposition 
as  a  fact.  Hence  siquidem^  though  in  form  a  conditional  particle, 
commonly  is  equivalent  to  quoniam^  since.  Also  si  with  the  future- 
perfect  is  sometimes  hardly  to  be  distinguished  (xom postquam  or  cum. 
£.  g.  ''Alius  igitur  finis  verae  amicitiae  constituendus  est,  si  prius, 
quid  maxime  reprehendere  Scipio  solitus  sit,  dixero.  Negabat,  etcetJ* 
Cic.  DeAm.,  XVI. 

Further,  in  A.   2.    (^),  the  notion  of  reality  is  regularly  present 

2.  On  B.  2.  (a),  (2),  and  {b).  These  together  with  A.  2.  {cj  are  the 
''General  conditions"  of  Allen  and  Greenough. 

3.  On  B.  3.  and  4.  In  past  contingency  the  liability  to  happen  is 
over.  This  is  considered  equivalent  to  non-occurrence.  Hence  the 
supposition  is  contrary  to  fact.  The  imperfect  teixse  denotes  present 
time,  perhaps  because  it  expresses  continued^  or  unfinished^  action  with 
no  end  implied  in  the  past.  Any  action  begun  in  the  past  and  con- 
tinued indefinitely  would  reach  the  present  as  its  limit.  The  imper- 
fect denotes  a  contingency  just  passed  When  the  limit  to  the  contin- 
gency is  fixed  at  some  past  time  the  pluperfect  tense  is  required. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE   EXAMPLES. 

A.  I.     Si  audio,  respondebo.     If  lam  hearings  I  will  answer. 

Si  audivero,  respondebo.     If  [or  7tlien]  I  have  heard,  I  wUl  an- 
stuer,  etc. 
2.     (a)  Si  audio,  respondeo.     If  I  hear,  I  answer. 

{b)  Si  audivi,  respondeo.     If  I  have  heard,  I  [always]  answer. 

(c)  Si  audiebam,  respondebam.     If  [whenever]  I  heard,  I  an- 
swered. 

B.  I.  (a)  Si  intelligam,  respondebo.  If  \}i  should  turn  out  that] 
I  understand,  I  will  answer, 

{t)  Si  eras  audiam,  respondebo.  If  I[slwuld\  hear  to  morrow^ 
I  will  answer. 

Si  umquam  audiam,  respondeam.     If  I  should  ever  hear,  I 
should  answer. 

Si  audiverim,    respondebo.     If  I  [perchance\    shall    have 
heard,  I  will  answer. 

2.  (a),  (i).  Si  audiam,  respondeam.  //  /  should  [at  any  time] 
hear,  I  would  answer. 

.(2).  Si  audias,  respondendum  est.     If  one  hear,  there  ought  to 

he  an  answer, 

{b)  Si  audirem,  respondebam.    Whenever  [jf>erchance]  I  heard, 
I  answered. 

3.  Si  audirem,  responderem.  If  I  were  hearing,  I  would  an- 
swer. 

4.  Si  audivissem,   respondissem.     If  I  had  heard,  I  would  have 

answered. 

Si  audivissem,    respondereiti,     If  I  had  heard  I  would  [now] 
answer. 

COMPARISON   WITH   GREEK. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  Latin  and  Greek  conditional  sentences 
shall  correspond  exactly,  since  the  resources  of  the  two  languages  are 
different  Certainly  no  influence  from  the  Greek,  beyond  suggestion, 
should  be  allowed  to  shape  our  explanati(3n  of  the  Latin.  Yet  we 
may  say  that  those  clauses  in  B.  i.  that  take  the  future  Indicative  in 
apodosis,  and  some  of  those  in  A.  that  take  the  same  apodosis  would 
have  in  Greek  the  Subjunctive.  The  rest  of  A.  would  have  the  In- 
dicative. The  rest  of  B.  i.,  and  all  of  B.  2.  would  have  the  Optative. 
B.  3.  and  4.  would  have  the  past  tenses  of  the  Indicative,  with  the 
particle  of  contingency  in  the  apodosis. 

THE  LATIN  SUBJUNCTIVE  IN  GENERAL. 

If  the  field  were  open,  I  should  be  tempted  to  propose  a  change  in 
the  designation  of  Latin  Moods.     Mood  is  the  mode  or  manner  of 
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predication.  Instead  of  Indicative  and  Subjunctive  (which  latter  term 
denotes  a  mere  incidental  feature  of  the  mood)  how  would  it  do  to  say 
Definite  and  Indefinite,  or  Positive  and  Relative  ?  Or,  retaining  In- 
dicative we  might  call  the  second  mood  Suggestive.  The  list  would 
then  be  :  Indicative,  Suggestive,  Imperative,  Infinitive,  Adjective 
(participle).  Substantive  (Gerund).  These  would  all  express  modes  of 
predication.  The  Suggestive  mood  would  be  explained  as  employed 
not  for  bare  statements  but  to  suggest  relations.  Its  indefiniteness  en- 
ables.it  to  do  this.  Thus,  when  you  say  "Vendat,"  "one  be  selling," 
it  can  suggest  either  a  supposition,  or  exhortation,  or  permission — 
"suppose  one  sells,"  "let  one  sell,"  "one  may  sell" —  and  by  the  help 
of  introductory  particles  the  range  of  suggestion  can  be  largely  extend- 
ed. This  mood,  then,  with  and  without  particles,  does  both  less  and 
more  than  the  Indicative.  It  is  less  definite  and  positive  in  statement, 
but  is  far  more  suggestive,  and  gives  not  merely  facts,  but  their  rela- 
tions to  other  facts.  This  Suggestive  mood  allows  to  its  statements 
one  or  more  of  the  following  relations,  viz :  Contingency,  desire, 
command,  concession,  purpose,  result,  characteristic,  classification, 
cause,  concomitance,  another's  language,  another's  thoughts  and  mo- 
tives, and  even  the  relation  of  dependence  itself.  To  object,  then,  as 
some  do  impatiently,  to  the  careful  study  of  the  Latin  Subjunctive,  is 
to  claim  that  we  should  omit  the  finer,  more  subtle,  and  suggestive 
features  of  a  language,  and  occupy  ourselves  solely  with  the  more  ob- 
trusive and  coarser  elements. 
Adelbert  College  of  Western  Reserve  University. 
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This  account  of  the  date  of  formation,  and  the  origin  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  name  of  each  county  in  Ohio,  was  compiled  for  the  Cin- 
cinnati Commercial  Gazette^  by  T.  C.  Harbaugh.  Deeming  it  worthy 
of  preservation,  we  give  it  a  place  in  the  Monthly. 

Adams. — Formed  1797  by  proclamation  of  Governor  St.  Clair,  and 
named  for  John  Adams,  second  President  of  the  United  States. 

Allen. — Formed  from  old  Indian  Territory,  1820,  and  so  called  in 
honor  of  Lieutenant  William  Henry  Allen,  of  the  American  brig  Ar- 
gus. Allen  was  killed  in  an  engagement  with  the  British  brig-of-war 
Pelican,  August  13,  1813. 

AgHLAND. — Formed  in  1846.  Named  for  Henry  Clay's  country 
seat  (Asbland)  ne^r  Lei^injjton,  J^jr. 
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Ashtabula. — Formed  1807.  Name  derived  from  the  Ashtabula 
River,  meaning,  in  Indian  dialect,  Fish  River. 

Athens. — Formed  1805.     So  called  from  Athens,  its  seat  of  justice. 
Auglaize. — Formed  1848.     Its  name  was  doubtless  taken  from  the 
Indians  who  named  the  Auglaize  River. 

Belmont. — Established  1801.  Name  derived  from  two  French 
words,  signifyingyf/r^  mountain.  Belmont  was  the  ninth  county  in  the 
Northwest  Territory. 

Brown. — Formed  1817.  Named  in  honor  of  General  Jacob  Brown, 
a  prominent  officer  in  the  war  of  181 2. 

Butler. — Formed  in  1804.  So  called  for  General  Richard  Butler, 
killed  at  St.  Clair's  defeat,  November  2,  1791. 

Carroll. — Formed  1833.  Named  after  Charles  Carroll,  of  Car- 
rollton,  the  last  survivor  of  the  Signers. 

Champaign. — Formed  1805.  It  derived  its  name  from  **the  char- 
acter of  its  surface,"  says  Howe.     See  ''champaign"  in  Webster. 

Clarke. — Formed  181 7.  Named  for  General  George  Rogers 
Clarke,  the  soldier  and  explorer  of  the  early  West. 

Clermont. — Formed  1800  by  Gov.  St.  Clair's  proclamation,  and 
named  for  Clermont  in  France,  from  whence  some  of  its  first  setders 
came. 

Clinton. — Formed  18 10.  Named  in  honor  of  George  Clinton, 
first  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

Columbiana.  Formed  1803.  Kilbourne  says :  ''Columbiana  is 
a  fancy  name  taken  from  the  names  Columbus  and  Anna.  Pending 
its  adoption  in  the  Legislature  a  member  facetiously  moved  to  add  the 
name  of  Maria  thereto,  so  as  to  have  it  read  Columbiana-Maria." 

CosHOcroN. — Formed  181 1.  The  name  of  this  county  is  a  Dela- 
ware word,  and  is  derived  from  the  name  of  the  Indian  village  Gosch- 
ach  quenk. 

Crawford. — Formed  1820,  from  old  Indian  Territory.  So  called 
for  Colonel  Wm.  Crawford,  who  was  burned  at  the  stake  by  the  In- 
dians, 1782. 

Cuyahoga. — Formed  1807.  The  name  of  this  county  was  derived 
from  the  river.  The  word  "Cuyahoga"  means  "crooked,"  in  the  In- 
dian tongue.  ' 

I>ARKE. — Formed  1809.  Named  for  General  William  Darke,  a 
noted  Provincial  and  Revolutionary  soldier. 

Defiance. — Formed  1845.  So  called  from  Fort  Defiance,  erected 
by  Wayne  in  his  Northwestern  campaign. 

Delaware. — Formed  1808.  Named  for  the  Delaware  tribe  of 
Indians. 
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Erie. — Formed  1838.  Called  Erie  for  the  lake  of  that  name,  on 
which  a  part  of  the  county  borders. 

Fairfield. — Formed  by  St.  Clair's  proclamation,  1800.  So  named, 
says  an  old  history,  "from  the  beauty  of  its  fair  fields." 

Fayette. — Formed  1810.     Named  for  the  Marquis  de  La  Fayette. 

Franklin. — Formed  1803,  and  named,  of  course,  in  honor  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin. 

Fulton. — Formed  1850.  So  called  in  honor  of  Robert  Fulton, 
the  inventor  of  the  steamboat 

Gallia. — Formed  1803.  Called  Gallia  from  the  ancient  name  of 
France,  from  whence  it  was  originally  settled. 

Geauga. — Formed  1805.  The  word  "Geauga"  or  "Sheauga"  in 
the  Indian  tongue,  signifies  "raccoon." 

Greene. — Formed  1803.  Named  for  General  Nathaniel  Greene, 
of  Revolutionary  fame. 

Guernsey. — Formed  18 10.  So  named  for  the  British  Isle  of 
Guernsey,  from  whence  several  of  the  county's  first  settlers  came. 

Hamilton. — ^The  second  county  formed  in  Ohio.  It  was  estab- 
lished by  St.  Clair's  proclamation,  1790.  Named  for  Alexander 
Hamilton. 

Hancocic. — Formed  1820.  from  old  Indian  Territory.  So  called  in 
honor  of  John  Hancock,  first  President  of  the  Revolutionary  Congress. 

Hardin. — Formed  1820,  from  old  Indian  Territory.  Named  for 
Colonel  John  Hardin,  killed  by  the  Indians,  1792. 

Harrison. — Formed  18 14.  Named  for  General  William  Henry 
Harrison. 

Henry. — Formed  1820,  from  old  Indian  Territory,  and  called  after 
the  Virginia  orator,  Patrick  Henry. 

Highland. — Formed  1805.  So  called  because  of  the  high  lands 
within  its  limits,  between  the  Scioto  and  Little  Miami  Rivers. 

Hocking. — Formed  t8i8.  This  name  is  a  contraction  of  Hock- 
hocking,  the  name  of  the  river  that  flows  through  the  county. 

Holmes. — Formed  1824.  Named  for  Major  A.  H.  Holmes,  a  young 
officer  killed  in  the  attack  on  Mackinac,  18 14. 

Huron. — Formed  1809.  So  called  from  the  name  Huron,  given  by 
the  Fitnch  to  the  Wyandot  tribe. 

Jackson. — Formed  18 16.    Named  for  Andrew  Jackson. 

Jefferson. — Formed  1797,  by  St.  Clair's  proclamation,  and  named 
in  honor  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  our  second  PresidenL 

Knox. — Formed  1808.  Named  after  General  Henry  Knox,  Wash- 
ington's first  War  Secretary. 

Lake. — Formed  1840.     So  called  from  bordering  on  Lake  Erie. 
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Lawrence. — Formed  i8i6.  Named  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
the  gallant  Captain  Lawrence,  of  the  Chesapeake,  whose  memorable 
words,  ''Don't  give  up  the  ship,"  are  familiar  to  all  Americans. 

Licking. — Formed  1808.  Named  after  its  principal  stream;  called 
Licking  by  the  whites ;  by  the  Indians,  Pataskala. 

Logan. — Formed  181 7.  Derived  its  name  from  the  great  Indian 
hunter,  Captain  Benjamin  Logan,  who  fell  in  the  war  of  181 2. 

Lorain. — Formed  1823.  Named  by  Herman  Ely,  the  founder  of 
Elyria,  after  the  province  of  Lorraine,  France  (now  Germany),  whose 
scenery  had  charmed  him  during  a  visit  there. 

Lucas. — Formed  1835.  Named  for  Robert  Lucas,  Governor  from 
1833  to  1836. 

Madison. — Formed  18 10.  So  called  in  honor  of  President  James 
Madison. 

Mahoning. — Formed  1846.  The  name  Mahoning  is,  according  to 
one  authority,  derived  from  the  Indian  word  Mahoniy  ''a  lick ;"  but 
the  county,  doubtless,  took  its  name  from  the  Mahoning  River. 

Marion. — Formed  1824  from  old  Indian  Territory.  Named  for 
General  Francis  Marion,  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Medina. — Formed  1842.  Named,  curious  to  relate,  for  Medina, 
the  burial  place  of  Mahomet,  in  Arabia  Deserta. 

Meigs. — Formed  1819.  So  called  in  honor  of  Return  J.  Meigs, 
€k>vernor  in  18 10. 

Mercer.— Formed  1820  from  old  Indian  Territory,  and  named  for 
General  Hugh  Mercer,  killed  at  Princeton,  January  3,  1777. 

Miami. — Formed  1807.  Named  for  the  Miami  Indians,  or 
**Tenightenees,"  who  once  inhabited  its  borders.  The  word  Miami 
signifies  mother  in  the  Ottawa  tongue. 

Monroe. — Formed  18 13.  Received  its  name  from  that  of  Presi- 
dent Monroe. 

Montgomery. — Formed  1803.  Called  by  its  present  name  in  hon- 
or of  Richard  Montgomery,  killed  in  the  assault  on  Quebec,  1775. 

Morgan. — Formed  181 8.  Named  for  General  Daniel  Morgan, 
hero  of  th^  "Cowpens." 

Morrow. — Formed  1848.  Named  after  Jeremiah  Morrow,  Gov- 
ernor from  1822  to  1826. 

Muskingum. — Formed  1804.  So  called  after  the  Muskingum 
River.     ''Muskingum"  is  an  Indian  wprd  of  an  obscure  origin. 

Noble. — Formed  185 1.  Named  in  honor  of  Hon.  Warren  P.  No- 
ble, a  member  of  the  Ohio  Legislature,  instrumental  in  the  formation 
of  the  county. 
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Ottawa. — Formed  1840.  So  called  after  the  Ottawa  tribe  of  In- 
dians, whose  last  home  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Maumee. 

Paulding. — Formed  1820,  from  old  Indian  Territory.  Named  for 
John  Paulding,  one  of  the  captors  of  Major  Andre. 

Perry. — Formed  181 7.  Received  its  name  in  honor  of  the  victor 
of  Lake  Erie,  Commodore  Oliver  Hazard  Perry. 

Pickaway. — Formed  18 10.  This  name  was  immediately  from  the 
famous  Indian  Pickaway  Plains,  in  this  county,  though  the  word  is  a 
modern  corruption  for  Piqua. 

Pike. — Formed  181 5.  Named  for  Colonel  Zebulon  Pike,  killed  at 
York,  Upper  Canada,  1813. 

Portage. — Formed  1807.  So  called  after  the  old  Indxaji  foriage 
between  the  Cuyahoga  and  Tuscarawas  Rivers,  then  within  the 
county's  limits. 

Preble. — Formed  1808.  Named  for  Captain  Isaac  Preble,  a  naval 
officer  in  the  Revolutionary  and  Tripolitan  Wars. 

Putnam. — Formed  1820,  from  old  Indian  Territory,  and  named 
for  General  Israel  Putnam,  of  Revolutionary  fame. 

Richland. — Formed  1813.  "Named  from  the  character  of  its 
soil." — [Howe's  History  of  Ohio.] 

Ross, — Formed  1798,  by  proclamation  of  Governor  St.  Clair. 
Named  for  James  Ross,  of  Pennsylvania,  at  that  time  the  Federal  can- 
didate for  Governor  of  the  Keystone  State. 

Sandusky. — Formed  1820,  from  old  Indian  Territory.  Took  its 
name  from  the  tribal  word  Sa-un-dus-tiiy  which  means  ''cold  water." 

Scioto. — Formed  1803.  Named  for  the  Scioto  River,  whose  signi- 
fication is  not  definitely  known. 

Seneca. — Formed  1820,  from  old  Indian  Territory.  So  called  in 
honor  of  the  Seneca  Indians,  one  of  the  few  nations  that  aided  the 
American  cause  during  the  Revolution. 

Shelby. — Formed  18 19.  So  named  for  the  gallant  Governor  Shel- 
by, of  Kentucky. 

Stark. — Formed  1808.  Named  in  honor  of  General  John  Stark, 
the  hero  of  Bennington. 

Summit. — Formed  1840.  Received  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it 
possessed  the  highest  land  on  the  line  of  the  Ohio  Canal,  originally 
called  the  * 'Portage  Summit" 

Trumbull. — Formed  1800  by  St.  Clair's  proclamation,  and  named 
after  the  TrumbuUs  of  Connecticut,  two  of  whom  were  that  State's 
Governors. 

Tuscarawas. — Formed  1808.  The  name  is  that  of  an  Indian  tribe, 
and  signifies  ''open  mouth." 
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Union. — Formed  1820,  in  a  measure,  from  a  part  of  old  Indian 
Territory,  and  called  Union  because  it  was  mostly  made  up  by  parts 
of  other  counties. 

Van  Wert. — Formed  1820,  from  old  Indian  Territory,  and  named 
in  honor  of  Isaac  Van  Wert,  one  of  the  captors  of  Andre. 

Vinton. — Formed  1850.  So  called  after  Captain  John  R.  Vinton, 
killed  at  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  March  22,  1847. 

Warren. — Formed  1803.  Named  for  General  Joseph  Warren, 
killed  at  Bunker  Hill,  1775. 

Washington. — Formed  as  the  first  county  within  the  limits  of  Ohio, 
by  Governor  St.  Clair,  in  1788,  and  named,  of  course,  in  honor  of 
George  Washington. 

Wayne. — Formed  1796,  by  Governor  St.  Clair's  proclamation,  and 
named  for  General  Anthony  Wayne,  the  <'Mad  Anthony"  of  the  Revo- 
lution. 

Williams — Formed  1820,  from  old  Indian  Territory.  So  called 
for  David  Williams,  one  of  the  captors  of  Andre.  Thus  Ohio  con- 
tains three  counties — Paulding,  Williams,  and  Van  Wert — named  after 
the  men  whose  names  help  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  the  great 
tragedy  of  the  Revolution — Arnold's  treason  and  Andre's  death. 

Wood. — Formed  1820,  from  old  Indian  Territory.  Named  after 
Colonel  Eleazer  D.  Wood,  an  American  officer  in  the  war  of  181 2. 

Wyandot. — Formed  1845.  Named  in  honor  of  the  Wyandot  In- 
dians. Within  the  present  limits  of  Wyandot  County  Colonel  Craw- 
ford suffered  death  by  Indian  torture. 
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RECOMMENDED  BY  THE   NORTH-EASTERN    OHIO   TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

At  its  meeting  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  October  13,  1883,  the  N. 
C  O.  T.  A.  appointed  the  undersigned  a  committee  to  prepare  lists 
of  books  answering  to  the  above  heading.  A  circular  was  accord- 
ingly prepared  and  sent  out  to  a  large  number  of  persons,  asking  for 
lists  and  for  hints  and  suggestions.  From  the  mass  of  material  re- 
ceived in  reply  to  this  circular,  together  with  the  researches  of  the 
committee,  tentative  lists  were  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  Associa- 
tion, February  9,  1884.  After  discussion,  the  whole  subject  was  re- 
coQimitted  to  the  committee  with  instructions  to  print  and  circulate 
these  lists,  to  call  for  criticisms  and  suggestions,  and  to  report  at  the 
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next  meeting.  The  following  revised  lists  were  submitted  to  the  As- 
sociation at  the  meeting  held  today,  and  were  approved  by  a  unan- 
imous vote.  It  was  also  voted  that  the  committee  superintend  the 
publication,  and  that  5,000  copies  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, 

In  taking  leave  of  the  subject  we  would  state  that  its  importance  has 
grown  upon  us  from  the  first.  No  class  of  persons  in  the  community 
can  do  more  than  teachers,  and  particularly  public  school  teachers,  to 
direct  the  reading  of  the  young,  and  there  should  b  -  a  general  awak- 
eping  to  their  responsibilities.  We  are  well  aware  that  these  lists  may 
be  criticized  indefinitely;  that  books  could  be  omitted  and  books 
added  \  that  other  lists  could  be  prepared,  probably  equally  good,  that 
would  not  contain  a  single  book  here  mentioned;  but  we  are  con- 
firmed by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Association  in  the  hope  that  these 
lists  will  answer  a  good  present  purpose,  and  lead  to  something  better 
in  the  future.  B.  A.  Hinsdale, 

Samuel  Findlev, 

Alston  Ellis. 
Cleveland,  O.,  April  12,  1884. 
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BOOKS  FOR  YOUNGER  PUPILS. 

Fairy  Legends  and  Tales, Andersen,  H.  C. 

Stories  told  to  a  Child, Ingelow. 

The  Children's  Book, Scudder. 

Little  people  of  Asia, Oliver  T.  Miller. 

Child's  Book  of  Nature, Hooker. 

Hans  Brinker, Dodge. 

Golden  Book  of  Choice  Reading,  . Swinton. 

Easy  Steps  for  Little  Feet, 

Books  of  Tales  in  Prose  and  Poetry, 

Little  Folk  Life, Gail  Hamilton. 

Little  Pussy  Willow, H.  B.  Stowe. 

Seven  Little  Sisters, Andrews,  Jane. 

Each  and  All, '     ** 

Rose  and  the  Ring, Thackeray. 

Boys  of  other  Countries, Taylor,  Bayard. 

Little  Lucy's  Wonderful  Globe, Yonge. 

Fairy    Book, Mrs.   Craik. 

Six  Popular  Tales, Scudder. 

Stories  from  Famous  Ballads, Grace  Greenwood. 

Stories  of  American  History,  .   .    *    ' Dodge. 

Alice  in  Wonderland, Carroll. 
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Who  were  the  First  Builders  ?  \ 

"       "     "       "    Architects?  /  Published  by 

"       "     "       "    Paper  Makers?     \         T.  Nelson  &  Sons, 
"       *'     "       '*    Weavers  ?  \      London  and  New  York. 

"       "     "       "    Miners?  / 

Little  Susie's  Six  Teachers, Cooledge. 

Nine   Little   Goslings, " 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  following  series : 

The  Lucy  Books  and  the  RoUo  Books,  by  Jacob  Abbott.     The  Bod. 

ley  Books,  by  Scudder. 

BOOKS  FOR   GRAMMAR-SCHOOL   PUPILS. 

Zigzag  Journeys  in  Classic  Lands, Bulterworth. 

"  "        "  Orient,  .    .    .♦ " 

Boys  of  '76, Coffin. 

**    "'61, " 

Building  of  the  Nation, " 

Old  Tiroes  in  the  Colonies, ** 

Two  Years  Before  the  Mast, Dana. 

Robinson   Crusoe, De  Foe. 

Stories  of  Adventure  told  by  Adventurers, E.  E.  Hale. 

"         Discoveries       "     Discoverers, '* 

Ten  times  One  is  Ten, " 

How  to  Do  It,  •       • '* 

Book  of  American  Explorers, Higginson. 

Young  Folks'  History  of  the  United  States, " 

Geographical  Reader, Johonnot. 

Boy  Travelers  in  the  Far  East — 

I.  In  China  and  Japan T.  W.  Knox. 

II.  In  Siam  and  Java, 

III.  In  Ceylon  and  India, 

The  Boy's  Froissart,  [Chronicles  of  Places,  Customs,  and  people  of 

Western  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages.] Lanier. 

From  the  Log  Cabin  to  the  White  House.     [Life  of  James  A.   Gar- 
field,]   Thayer. 

Youth's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  (4  vols.,) " 

Sir  Francis  Drake, Towle, 

Magellan, 

Marco    Polo, 

Pizarro, 

Raleigh, 

Vasco  de   Gama, 

Cast  away  in  the  Cold, Hayes. 
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Tanglewood   Tales, Hawthorne. 

Wonder    Book, *' 

Christmas  Stories, Dickens. 

Tales  of  a  Grandfather, Scott. 

Young  Folks'   Plutarch, Kaufman, 

Leslie   Goldthwaite, Mrs.  Whitney. 

Child's  History  of  England, Dickens. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin, Stowe. 

Grandfather's  Chair, Hawthorne. 

Little  Men, Alcott. 

Little  Women, " 

Tom  Brown  at  Rugby, Hughes. 

The  Sketch  Book, Irving. 

Stories  of  Greek  History, Yonge. 

Histories  and  Light  Science, Abbott. 

Pocahontas, Eggleston. 

Pilgrim's  Progress, Bunyan. 

BOOKS   FOR    HIGH  SCHOOL  PUPILS. 
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Our  First  Century, •    • Lossing. 

Readings  from   English  History, Green. 

Politics  for  Young  Americans, Nordhoff. 

Old  Mexico  and  her  lost  Provinces, Bishop. 

Life  of  Alfred  The  Great, Hughes. 

Views  afoot  through  Europe, Taylor. 

American  Men  of  Letters — 

I.  Life  ot   Irving, Warner. 

II.  Life   of  Cooper, Lounsbury. 

American    Statesmen — 

I.  Life  of  Calhoun, Von  Hoist. 

II.  Life  of  Hamilton, Lodge. 

III.  Life  of  Jefferson, Morse, 

Life  of  Patrick  Henry, Wirt. 

Recollections  of  a  Busy  Life, Greeley. 

Life  of  Lincoln, Holland. 

Self-help, Smiles. 

Tales   from   Shakespeare, Lamb. 

Natural  History  Reader, Johonnot. 

The  Four  Georges  and  English  Humorists, Thackeray. 

Yesterdays  with  Authors, Fields. 

Ivanhoe, Scott. 

David  Copperfield, Dickens. 
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The  Spy, Cooper. 

Last  Days  of  Pompeii, Bulwer. 

Franklin's  Autobiography, Bigelow. 

Knickerbocker  History  of  New  York, Irving. 

Life  of  Washington, ** 

Sir  Roger  De  Coverley  Papers, Addison. 

La  Salle  and  the  Discovery  of  the  Great  West, Parkman. 

Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New  World, " 

The  Jesuits, " 

Young  Folks'  History  of  Rome, Yonge. 

History  of  our  own  Times, McCarthy. 

Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table, Holmes. 

Ancient  Mythology, Edwards. 

Walden, Thoreau. 

Getting  on  in  the  World, Matthews. 

Seven  American  and  Seven  British  Classics, Swinton. 

Virginia, Cooke. 

Mill  on  the  Floss, George  Eliot. 

Women  of  the  Orient, Houghton. 

Life  of  Scott, Lockhart. 

Sandwich  Islands, Bird. 

The   Crusades, Morris. 

The  Era  of  the  Protestant  Revolution, Scebohm. 

The  Great  Ice  Age Geikie* 

The  Romance  of  Natural  History,  . Gosse. 

The  Earth, Reclus. 

The  Ocean '* 

Commercial  Products  of  the  Sea, Simraonds. 

Leisure-Time  Studies Wilson. 

Robert  Dick, Smiles. 

Ocean  Wonders, Damon. 

Animal   Products, Simmonds. 

Volcanoes, Judd. 

On  the  Threshhold, Munger, 

Wanderings  in  South  America, Waterton. 

The  Great  Fur  Land, Robinson. 

The  Forms  of  Water, Tyndall. 

Old   Story  Tellers, Ponald  G.  Mitchell. 

History  of  France, Brook. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  following  series  are  recommended : 
Snglish  Classics  for  Schools,  Epochs  of  History. 

Jn   poetry  we  recommend  the  following;    Merph^ipt  of  Venice, 
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Julius  Caesar,  and  The  Tempest,  from  Shakespeare ;  Marmion  and 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  from  Scott ;  Essay  on  Man  and  Essay  on  Criti- 
cism, from  Pope ;  Child  Harold,  Prisoner  of  Chillon,  and  the  Corsair, 
from  Byron ;  Lallah  Rookh  and  Irish  Melodies,  from  Moore ;  The 
Cotters'  Saturday  Night  and  the  Vision,  from  Bums ;  Enoch  Arden 
and  In  Memoriam,  from  Tenn3rson ;  Evangeline  and  Hiawatha,  from 
Longfellow ;  Thanatopsis  and  The  Little  People  of  the  Snow,  from 
Bryant ;  Pleasures  of  Hope  and  The  Last  Man,  from  Campbell ;  El- 
egy in  a  Country  Church  Yard,  from  Gray ;  Deserted  Village  and  The 
Traveller,  from  Goldsmith;  The  Task  and  My  Mother's  Picture,  from 
Cowper ;  The  Ancient  Mariner,  from  Coleridge ;  Matthew  Arnold's 
Selections  from  Wordsworth ;  and  Snow  Bound,  and  The  Tent  on  the 
Beach,  from  Whittier. 


THE  OHIO  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 


BY   E.    E.    WHITE. 

Early  in  the  year  1851,  Lorin  Andrews  resigned  the  principalship 
of  the  Union  School  of  MassiUon,  and  entered  on  the  work  of  a  ''Com- 
mon School  Missionary"  as  the  Agent  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, relying  at  first  for  his  support  on  the  small  and  uncertain  com- 
pensation then  afforded  by  teacher's  institutes.  In  February,  1851, 
he  issued  an  institute  circular  afid  at  once  entered  on  a  thorough  can- 
vass of  the  State.  These  and  other  efforts  resulted  in  the  holding  of 
forty-one  institutes  that  year,  more  than  half  of  which  Mr.  Andrews 
attended. 

The  Constitutional  Convention  reassembled  in  March,  1851,  and 
nobly  met  public  expectation  by  inserting  in  the  new  constitution  wise 
and  liberal  provisions  relating  to  public  education. 

These  two  events  gave  direction  and  impetus  to  a  wide  popular  de- 
mand for  a  thorough  reorganization  of  the  schools  of  the  State.  The 
semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association,  held  in  Cleve^ 
land,  July  2  and  3,  1851,  was  large  and  enthusiastic.  This  was  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Association  attended  by  the  writer,  and  he  was 
deeply  impressed  by  the  courage  and  zeal  of  the  recognized  leaders  in 
the  great  free-school  movement  which  was  inaugurated  when  Lorin 
Andrews  heroically  took  the  field  as  the  Agent  of  the  Association* 

Among  the  measures  strongly  presented  was  the  establishment  of  an 
educational  paper  as  the  organ  of  the  Association.    The  enterprise 
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was  referred  to  a  committee,  with  Mr.  Andrews  as  chairman.  This 
reference  really  meant  the  maturing  of  plans  for  conducting  the  pro- 
posed journal,  for  it  was  well  known  that  there  was  no  doubt  in  the 
committee  respecting  the  importance  or  feasibility  of  the  undertaking. 
In  view  of  the  certain  action  of  the  committee  'The  School  Friend 
and  Ohio  School  Journal"  was  discontinued  in  September,  and,  before 
the  year  closed,  there  was  not  a  competitor  to  the  coming  journal  in 
the  State. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association,  held  in 
Columbus,  Dec.  31,  1851,  Lorin  Andrews  submitted  the  report  of  the 
committee,  recommending  that  ''a  paper  be  published  monthly,  in 
octavo  form,  each  number  to  contain  thirty-two  pages,  at  one  dollar  a 
year,  and  that  all  the  teachers  of  the  State  be  requested  to  act  as 
agents  and  correspondents."  The  report  was  adopted,  and  the  entire 
management  of  the  proposed  paper  was  entrusted  to  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Association.  It  was  decided  to  call  the  new  paper 
*'The  Ohio  Journal  of  Education,"  and  Messrs.  A.  D.  Lord,  H. 
H.  Barney,  J.  C.  Zachos,  M.  L.  Cowdery,  I.  W.  Andrews,  and  An- 
drew Freese  were  appointed  editors.  Dr.  Lord  being  resident  and  man- 
aging editor.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  secure  pledges  of  sup- 
port, and,  after  a  few  minutes  of  effort,  the  enthusiastic  committee 
reported  pledges  for  1200  copies!  The  first  number  was  issued  early 
in  January,  1852,  and  we  take  special  pleasure  in  adding  that  the 
journal,  thus  started,  has  been  issued  from  that  day  to  this  without  the 
omission  of  a  single  number.* 

Permit  me  to  add,  in  this  connection,  that  it  was  at  this  meeting 
of  the  Association  that  money  was  raised  to  pay  the  balance  due  Mr«. 
Andrews  for  services  as  Agent  during  the  prior  ten  months,  and  in 
addition,  $581  on  his  salary  for  the  ensuing  year,  was  pledged  I  At 
the  semi-annual  meeting  in  July,  this  amount  was  increased  to  $1,346, 
which,  with  the  receipts  from  institutes  and  other  sources,  constituted 

*  At  a  meeting  of  the  Lancaster  County  Educational  Association  (Pa.),  held 
Jan.  3,  1852,  the  Hon.  Thos  H.  Burrowes  was  requested  to  issue  a  prospectus 
for  a  monthly  educational  paper  and  to  take  the  editorial  management  of  the 
same  ''as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  subscriptions  have  been  received  to  de* 
fray  all  expenses."  It  is  not  known  when  the  first  number  of  this  journal  was 
actaally  issued,  bat  it  was  labeled  "Vol.  1,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  January,  1852,  No. 
1/  It  is  thus  seen  that  though  the  first  issues  of  the  Ohio  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  are  each  dated  "January,  1852," 
the  Ohio  journal  is  the  first  born  of  the  twins,  as  Dr.  Henkle  put  it,  and  hence 
the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly  is  justified  in  claiming  to  be  the  oldest  ed« 
acational  journal  now  published  in  the  United  States. 
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a  guaranty  for  the  payment  of  the  entire  salary  for  the  year  ($1500). 
Several  of  the  leading  teachers  of  the  State  pledged  one  and  one -half 
per  cent,  of  their  limited  income — all  teachers'  salaries  in  those  days 
being  truly  limited.  It  is  thus  seen,  Mr.  Editor,  that  the  educational 
journal  which  you  now  so  successfully  conduct,  was  born  in  heroic 
times. 

The  success  of  the  new  journal  the  first  year  met  reasonable  expec- 
tations. It  was  faithfully  and  ably  edited  and  admirably  printed.  An 
edition  of  3000  copies  was  issued,  and,  although  several  failed  to  re- 
deem their  pledges,  the  number  of  subscribers  reached  about  1500, 
and  over  2000  copies  were  circulated.  The  receipts  paid  the  entire 
cost  of  publication  (including  the  salary  of  the  resident  editor,  $300, 
and  the  binding  of  250  volumes),  with  a  balance  in  cash  ($47.85)  and 
credits  amounting  to  $292.85. 

In  their  zeal,  the  executive  committee  of  the  Association  ordered  the 
issue  of  an  edition  of  5000  copies  the  second  year,  and  an  earnest  ap- 
peal was  made  to  the  teachers  of  the  State  to  canvass  for  subscriptions. 
Mr.  Andrews  closed  his  report  with  these  rallying  words :  ' 

"Fellow-teachers,  the  signs  of  the  times  are  auspicious.  The  heads  and 
hearts  of  the  people  are  thinking  and  feeling.  The  course  of  the  cause  of  uni- 
versal education  is  onward  and  upward.  May  each  one  of  us  feel  the  responsi- 
bility and  liye  worthy  of  the  high  vocation  to  which  we  are  called.'' 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Association  at  which  this  stirring  report  was 
submitted  (Columbus,  Dec.  29  and  30,  1852),  a  resolution  was  adopt- 
ed pledging  effort  to  increase  the  subscription  list  of  Xki^t  Journal  "to 
ten  thousand  for  the  coming  year,"  and  the  hope  was  expressed  that 
the  net  profits  of  the  y2?2^r«a/ would  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  Agent's 
salary.  The  names  of  the  counties  were  called  and  some  eight  hun- 
dred subscriptions  to  the  second  volume  were  pledged.  Cyrus  Knowl- 
ton,  of  Cincinnati,  succeeded  H.  H.  Barney  as  associate  editor,  and 
S.  S.  Sanford,  of  Granville,  was  added  to  the  editorial  staff. 

While  the  success  of  the  Journal  the  second  year  fell  far  below  the 
unreasonable  expectations  raised  at  the  annual  meeting  at  Columbus, 
its  financial  condition  was  quite  satisfactory.  A  monthly  edition  of 
4,500  copies  was  published,  and  the  circulation  was  about  2,500,  the 
number  of  paying  subscribers  being  about  2,000.  The  cash  receipts 
paid  the  cost  of  publication,  leaving  a  balance  of  some  $320  in  credits 
(advertisements  and  subscriptions  not  paid)  and  several  hundred  copies 
of  the  two  volumes,  bound  and  unbound. 

As  a  part  of  this  history,  it  seems  proper  to  state  that  the  new  school 
law,  enacted  March  14,  1853,  provided  for  a  thorough  reorganization 
of  the  school  system,  created  the  office  of  State  Commissioner  of  Com- 
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mon  Schools,  and  established  district  school  libraries.  Mr.  Andrews  was 
strongly  recommended  by  the  State  Association  for  the  office  of  School 
Commissioner,  and  in  the  ensuing  canvass  he  was  warmly  supported 
by  the  teachers  of  the  State.  He  became,  however,  the  nominee  of 
the  political  party  that  suffered  heavy  defeat  in  the  election,  and  his 
competitor,  Mr.  H.  H.  Barney,  was  elected.  Soon  after  the  election, 
Mr.  Andrews  accepted  the  presidency  of  Kenyon  College,  and  as  a 
consequence,  resigned  his  position  as  Agent  of  the  Association — a  po- 
sition which  he  had  most  acceptably  filled  for  nearly  three  years. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Association,  Dec.  28  and  29,  1853,  Dr.  A.  D. 
Lord  was  elected  Agent.  He  resigned  his  position  as  superintendent 
of  the  public  schools  of  Columbus,  and  'Hook  the  field."  He  con- 
tinued as  managing  editor  of  the  Journal^  and  Dr.  Joseph  Ray,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, succeeded  Mr.  Knowlton,  and  Alfred  Holbrook,  of  Marlboro, 
Mr.  Zachos,  on  the  editorial  staff. 

The  success  of  the  Journal  the  third  year  was  greater  than  in  either 
of  the  previous  years.  The  number  of  subscribers  was  2,575,  and  the 
circulation  some  3,000.  An  edition  of  4,500  copies  was  published. 
The  writer  has  not  found  any  definite  statement  of  the  receipts  and 
expenses,  but  he  knows  that  the  cash  receipts  met  the  cost  of  publish- 
ing, and  left  a  small  balance  to  apply  on  Dr.  Lord's  salary  as  Agent 
The  receipts  from  all  other  sources  for  the  Agent's  support  for  the  year 
was  $1,210.  Early  in  the  year,  the  Journal  was  made  the  official  or- 
gan of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools,  and  this  and  the 
subsequent  two  volumes  contain  many  valuable  opinions  on  the  school 
law  by  Commissioner  Barney. 

.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  in  Cincinnati,  Dec.  27 
and  28,  1854,  it  was  voted  to  increase  Dr.  Lord's  salary  as  Agent  to 
$1,800,  but  he  decided  to  resume  his  labors  as  superintendent  of  the 
schools  of  Columbus.  He  was  continued  as  resident  editor  of  the 
Journal^  with  the  same  staff  of  associate  editors  as  in  the  previous  year. 

There  was  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  circulation  of  the  Journal  in 
i^SSi  the  whole  number  of  subscribers  being  2,450.  An  edition  of 
4,500  copies  was  printed.  The  receipts  were  sufficient  to  cover  the 
cost  of  publishing  and  editing,  with  a  small  balance  of  unpaid  sub- 
scriptions and  advertising  bills  to  the  credit  of  the  Association. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  first  four  volumes  of  the  Journal  were  an  en- 
couraging success  financially.  The  receipts  a  little  more  than  paid  the 
expenses,  and  a  large  stock  of  bound  and  unbound  sets  belonging  to 
the  Association. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  Columbus,  Dec.  26  and  27,  1855,  it  was 
voted  to  employ  a  person  to  di^vote  his  entice  time  to  the  duties  of 
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Agent  and  Editor,  and  the  selection  and  appointment  of  a  competent 
person  for  this  position  were  entrusted  to  the  executive  committee. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  held  Dec.  29th,  the  position  was  unan- 
imously tendered  Rev.  Anson  Smyth,  superintendent  of  the  public 
schools  of  Toledo.  After  dae  consideration,  Mr.  Smyth  accepted  the 
place  and,  removing  to  Columbus,  entered  earnestly  on  his  work.  The 
staff  of  associate  editors  consisted  of  M.  F.  Cowdery,  J.  W.  Andrews, 
A.  Holbrook,  John  Ogden,  A.  Wood,  andE.  E.  White.  Mr.  Smyth's 
editorial  duties  began  with  the  February  number. 

There  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  circulation  of  the  Journal 
this  year,  the  whole  number  of  subscribers  being  about  3,700.  The 
receipts  more  than  paid  the  cost  of  publishing,  but  they  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  pay  also  the  salary  of  the  editor.  There  was  a  deficit  of  sev- 
eral hundred  dollars. 

It  is  due  Mr.  Smyth  to  add  that  he  labored  under  great  disad- 
vantages in  extending  the  circulation  oi^t  Journal.  He  did  not  enter 
on  his  duties  until  February,  and  then  had  to  learn  by  experience  the 
means  to  be  employed  to  secure  subscribers,  and  this  difficulty  was 
increased  by  his  somewhat  limited  acquaintance  with  the  teachers  of 
the  State  and  by  unwise  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Association.  At 
the  close  of  the  year,  he  frankly  and  wisely  told  the  Association  that 
no  inexperienced  person  could  make  ^^  Journal  pay  expenses  the  first 
year — ^that  the  successful  management  of  an  educational  journal  was  a 
business  requiring  experience.  Mr.  Smyth's  success,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, was  evidence  of  his  ability  to  make  the  Journal  a  financial 
success,  but  he  resigned  the  position  of  editor  to  enter  upon  the  duties 
of  the  office  of  State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools,  to  which  he 
had  been  elected. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  in  Columbus,  Dec.  30  and 
31,  1856,  there  was  a  wide  diversity  of  opinion  respecting  the  future 
management  of  the  Journal^  and,  after  discussing  several  propositions 
without  agreement,  the  whole  matter  was  referred  to  the  executive 
committee  ''with  power  to  act."  At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee, John  D.  Caldwell,  of  Cincinnati,  was  appointed  Editor  at  a 
salary  of  $1,500,  and  the  printing  of  an  edition  of  4,000  was  unwisely 
ordered. 

Mr.  Caldwell  entered  upon  his  duties  under  more  serious  disad- 
vantages than  his  predecessor.  He  began  work  after  the  issue  of  the 
January  number,  with  less  than  five  hundred  subscribers — ^a  stranger 
to  most  of  the  teachers  of  the  State,  and  with  the  further  disadvantage 
of  not  being  known  as  a  teacher.  He  was  an  earnest,  live  man,  and 
he  did  the  best  he  could  under  the  circumstances. 
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At  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Association  a  strong  effprt  was 
made  to  increase  the  JaumaTs  circulation.  On  motion  of  James  A. 
Garfield^  of  Hiram,  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed  ''to  solicit  sub- 
scriptions to  ih^Jtmmal  and  pledges  from  the  teachers  present/'  and, 
on  Mr.  Garfield's  further  motion,  it  was  ordered  ''that  the  list  of 
pledges  be  published  in  ikit  Journal  from  month  to  month."  But  the 
fact  that  tlie  Association  was  in  debt  over  $500  on  the  ybi/fTM/'^  ac- 
count for  last  year,  with  a  prospect  of  a  large  increase  of  indebtedness, 
seemed  to  discourage  rather  than  promote  efforts  to  secure  subscribers. 

The  circulation  of  iht  Journal  finally  secured  was  not  published,  but 
at  tlie  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  in  December^  Mr.  Caldwell 
reported  an  indebtedness  of  $482,  exclusive  of  the  editor's  salary,  and 
then  generously  offered  to  take  $600  instead  of  $1,500  as  compensa- 
tion for  his  services,  thus  making  a  donation  of  $900  to  the  Associ- 
ation. Messrs.  Lorin  Andrews,  M.  F.  Cowdery,  A.  D.  Lord,  and 
others  urged  the  payment  of  the  debt  incurred  and  the  continuance  of 
the  Journal. 

Mr.  John  Hancock,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  presented 
a  proposition  of  Messrs.  FoUett,  Foster  &  Co.,  of  Columbus,  to  pub- 
lish ^^  Journal  for  the  Association,  and,  after  the  discussion  of  various 
propositions  without  agreement,  the  whole  matter  was  again  referred 
to  the  executive  committee  "with  power  to  act."  At  a  subsequent 
meeting  of  the  committee,  the  members  were  unanimous  in  the  opin- 
ion that  it  was  unwise  to  continue  the  publication  of  the  Journal  at  the 
pecuniary  risk  of  the  Association,  and  it  was  decided  to  accept  the 
proposition  of  Follett,  Foster  &  Co.  The  contract  permitted  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  to  appoint  the  editor  and  bound  the  firm  to  publish  the 
Journal  for  a  specified  time,  paying  all  expenses,  including  the  editor's 
salary  ($Soo),  and  to  pass  forty  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits  to  the  credit 
of  the  Association.  This  promising  arrangement  relieved  the  Associ- 
ation of  all  pecuniary  responsibility  and,  at  the  same  time,  secured  the 
publication  of  ih^  Journal  zs  the  special  organ  of  the  teachers  of  the 
State.  The  executive  committee  secured  the  services  of  Wm.  T. 
Coggeshall,  State  Librarian,  as  editor.  Mr.  Coggeshall  was  a  writer 
of  acknowledged  ability  and  literary  taste,  and  was  favorably  known 
for  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  education.  The  publishers  enlarged  the 
page  of  the  Journal  and  set  it  in  double-column  style,  giving  the  mag- 
azine a  fresh  and  attractive  appearance.  They  also  employed  John 
Ogden,  formerly  principal  of  the  McNeely  Normal  School,  to  act  as 
general  canvassing  agent.  Thus  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Journal 
opened  under  favorable  auspices,  and  it  was  confidently  hoped  that 
the  new  arrangement  would  prove  a  success. 
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The  volume  closed  with  the  statement  that  the  Journal  had  never 
had  ''so  many  readers  as  during  the  year  now  ended."  This  was 
doubtless  true,  but  many  of  these  readers  had  been  secured  by  expen- 
sive canvassing,  and  hundreds  of  the  subscriptions  were  never 
paid. 

The  eighth  volume  opened  with  an  earnest  appeal  to  teachers  and 
friends  of  education  ''for  good  counsel,  good  contributions,  and  large 
subscription  list§."  The  vigorous  editor  promised  more  practical  ar- 
ticles by  successful  teachers,  and  the  promise  was  faithfully  kept. 
The  Journal  was  made  increasingly  worthy  of  a  most  generous  sup- 
port. But,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  in  Dayton,  in 
July,  Messrs.  FoUett,  Foster  &  Co.  gave  notice  of  their  desire  to  dis- 
continue their  connection  with  i^t  Journal  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and 
the  Association  directed  the  executive  committee  to  make  provision 
for  its  future  publication. 

At  this  Dayton  meeting  of  the  Association,  the  writer  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  and,  having  little  faith  in  the 
ability  of  the  Association  to  conduct  such  a  business  enterprise  as  the 
Journal^  he  planned  for  the  transfer  of  the  periodical  to  some  responsi- 
ble party  who  would  undertake  its  publication  and  be  alone  responsi- 
ble for  its  management  and  character.  A  wide  correspondence  with 
the  leading  members  of  the  Association  disclosed  an  almost  universal 
desire  that  such  a  step  should  be  taken.  "The  Association  must 
unloady'  was  the  response.  This  policy  of  unloading  had  been  inaug- 
urated by  the  Association  at  Dayton,  by  the  adoption  of  a  resolution 
authorizing  the  trustees  of  the  McNeely  Normal  School  "to  relinquish 
all  claim  of  the  Association  upon  the  property  of  said  institution  to 
Mr.  Cyrus  McNeely." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  held  in  Columbus  Dec 
27th,  1859,  the  Ohio  Journal  of  Education  was  transferred  to  F.  W. 
Hurtt*  and  Anson  Smyth  on  the  two  conditions,  that  it  should  continue 
to  be  published  as  the  organ  of  the  Association,  and  as  such  should 
contain  the  proceedings  of  its  meetings,  notices  of  same,  etc.,  and  (2) 
that  the  publishers  should  pay  annually  to  the  Association  ten  per 
cent  of  all  receipts  from  subscriptions  in  excess  of  $1,500.  This  sec- 
ond condition  was  stipulated  at  Mr.  Hurtt's  request,  to  give  the  Asso» 
ciation  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  number  of  subscribers  secured  from 
year  to  year,  and  with  the  hope  that  this  would  secure  the  active  co- 
operation of  the  members  in  extending  the  circulation  of  the  magazine. 

The  transfer  met  with  the  hearty  approval  of  the  teachers  of  the 
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State.  Mr.  Hurtt  was  the  proprietor  of  the  ''Daily  State  Journal," 
published  at  Columbus.  He  had  been  a  successful  teacher  and  super- 
intendent, and  was  an  enterprising  business  man.  Mr.  Smyth  was 
about  to  enter  on  his  second  term  as  State  Commissioner  of  Common 
Schools.  His  connection  with  Xht  Journal  as  its  editor  in  1856,  and 
his  several  reports  had  established  his  reputation  as  a  vigorous  and  in- 
teresting writer,  and  he  now  had  a  wide  acquaintance  in  the  State, 
with  hosts  of  friends. 

The  new  proprietors  organized  under  the  firm  name  of  F.  W.  Hurtt 
&  Co.,  Mr.  Hurtt  assuming  the  duties  of  business  manager,  and  Mr. 
SmjTth  those  of  editor.  Believing  that  a  change  in  the  name  of  the 
journal  was  desirable,  the  publishers  adopted  for  it  the  title  of  ''Thr 
Ohio  Educational  Monthly,"  a  name  now  familiar  to  many  thou- 
sands of  teachers  and  other  friends  of  education  in  Ohio,  and  also  in 
other  States.  The  history  of  "the  organ  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation" since  1859  would  be  an  interesting  and  suggestive  chapter  in 
the  history  of  educational  journalism. 

It  seems  fitting  that  this  record  be  closed  with  a  brief  reference  to 
the  indebtedness  of  the  Association.  The  future  publication  of  the 
Journal  was  happily  provided  for,  but  the  Association  was  still  con- 
fronted with  the  serious  duty  of  making  provision  for  the  payment  of 
its  debts.  These  included  $573.76  and  the  balance  due  Mr.  Cald- 
well, on  the  y^fffa:/ account  prior  to  1858,  and  possibly  an  equally 
large  amount  due  on  the  McNeely  Normal  School  account,  including 
$250  due  one  of  the  teachers.  The  settlement  of  \h^  Journal  indebt- 
edness was  undertaken  by  the  executive  committee,  and  the  closing  up 
of  the  accounts  of  the  McNeely  Normal  School  was  entrusted  to  the 
board  of  trustees. 

In  the  final  settlement  with  FoUett,  Foster  &  Co.,  the  Association 
received  $50  on  net  proceeds  of  1858,  200  unbound  copies  of  the 
Journal  ior  1858  (not  including  the  January  number),  and  150  un- 
bound copies  oii}[it  Journal iox  1859. 

A  sale  of  three  hundred  sets  of  the  first  three  volumes  of  \kit  Jotjumal 
was  made,  prior  to  the  Dayton  meeting,  to  the  State  Commissioner,  for 
the  school  libraries  in  cities  and  towns  and  other  large  school  districts, 
and  the  executive  committee  effected  a  sale  of  three  hundred  sets  of 
volumes  4*  5f  and  6  for  the  same  purpose.  The  amount  due  on  the 
Journal  account  was  thus  happily  reduced.  The  trustees  of  the  Mc- 
Neely Normal  School  were  equally  fortunate  in  reducing  their  indebt- 
edness, and,  when  the  Association  met  in  July,  i860,  all  were  cheered 
with  the  prospect  of  an  early  settlement  of  all  pecuniary  claims  against 
it.    It  must  suffice  to  add  that  at  the  annual   mcctirg  ol  the  Asscci- 
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ation  held  in  Mt.  Vernon,  in  July,  1862,  the  executive  committee  had 
the  pleasure  of  reporting  that  all  the  debts  of  the  Association  were 
paid,  with  ten  cents  in  the  treasury  ! 

It  is  thus  seen,  Mr.  Editor,  that  the  indebtedness  of  the  Association 
incurred  by  publishing  the  Ohio  Joutnal  of  Education  for  a  period  of 
eight  years  was  finally  paid  by  the  fortunate  sale  of  several  hundred 
sets  of  the  first  six  volumes,  and  this  result  was  due  to  Commissioner 
Smyth's  high  and  just  appreciation  of  the  value  of  these  early  volumes, 
and  his  deep  interest  in  the  success  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association, 
These  valuable  volumes,  with  a  few  of  the  succeeding  volumes,  are 
now  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  long  neglected  school  libraries  which 
are  scattered  over  the  State. 


AN  EXPERIMENT. 


Most  teachers,  without  doubt,  have  read  the  very  interesting  and 
suggestive  article,  entitled  "Contents  of  Children's  Minds,"  written  by 
G.  Stanley  Hall,  Professor  of  Pedagogy  in  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
and  published  about  a  year  since  in  the  Princeton  Revietv.  The  publi- 
cation of  this  article  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  new  departure, — in  this 
country  at  least, — in  the  investigation  of  questions  pertaining  to  the 
philosophy  of  education. 

The  following  experiment  may  be  regarded  as  a  contribution  in  a 
very  modest  way  in  the  line  of  investigation  opened  up  by  Prof.  Hall. 
Teachers  who  may  not  have  had  experience  in  the  results  of  such 
questioning,  will  be,  I  am  very  sure,  somewhat  astonished  at  the  out- 
come of  the  trial,  if  they  shall  conclude  to  make  one. 

The  following  question  was  submitted  to  five  grades  of  the  district 
schools,  beginning  with  the  third-year  pupils  and  ending  with  the 
seventh : 

A  man  hired  8  boys  to  do  a  job  of  work,  and  agreed  to  pay  them  a 
nickel  apiece.  When  the  work  was  completed,  he  went  into  a  grocery 
with  a  dollar  bill,  and  came  out  with  ten  pieces  of  money  in  change. 
Without  making  further  change,  he  paid  each  boy  what  was  due  him. 
What  was  the  number  and  value  of  the  different  pieces  of  money  he 
received  in  change  ? . 

This  question  was  given  to  9  classes  of  third  year  pupils,  and  5  boys 
and  3  girls  answered  correctly ;  to  13  classes  of  fourth  year  pupils, 
with  correct  answers  from  5  boys  and  7  girls ;  to  13  classes  of  fifth 
year  pupils,  with  correct  answers  from  8  boys  and  3  girls;  to  la 
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classes  of  sixth  year  pupils,  with  correct  answers  from  9  boys  and  5 
girls ;  to  8  classes  of  seventh  year  pupils,  with  correct  answers  from  25 
boys  and  7  girls. 

The  classes  of  third  and  fourth  year  pupils  averaged  about  40  each  ; 
of  the  fifth  and  sixth  years,  about  30  each ;  and  of  the  seventh  year, 
about  35.  The  question  was  not  written  on  the  blackboard  but  was 
read  to  the  pupils  once,  so  that  they  were  required  to  hold  all  its  con- 
ditions in  mind  by  stress  of  memory.  In  most  cases  the  answer  was 
reached,  as  in  the  game  of  twenty  questions,  by  a  series  of  elimina- 
tions :  thus  the  answer  first  given  was  in  almost  all  cases,  ten  dimes. 
But  when  the  pupils  were  shown  that  though  this  met  the  first  con- 
dition of  the  question,  it  would  not  meet  the  second, — that  each  boy 
received  exactly  what  was  due  him,  another  approximation  was  tried, 
and  twenty  nickels  was  given  as  the  answer,  which  it  was  shown  vi- 
olated the  first  condition.  In  this  manner  the  correct  result  was  finally 
reached  by  something  more  than  one  pupil  for  each  class.  In  the 
higher  grades,  the  seventh  particularly,  something  less  of  this  scheme 
of  approximation  was  allowed.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  ratio  of  cor- 
rect answers  to  the  number  of  classes,  varied  but  little  in  the  several 
grades  until  the  seventh  was  reached.  The  reason  for  this  is  a  ques- 
tion time  will  not  permit  me  to  enter  upon. 

As  to  the  mental  characteristics  of  the  pupils  who  gave  correct  an- 
swers. Sometimes  they  were  the  brightest  in  the  class;  quite  as  fre- 
quently what  are  called  medium  scholars  ;  never  the  poorest.  But  in 
a  great  majority  of  instances,  they  were  pupils  who,  as  the  teachers 
put  it,  looked  at  things  in  a  sensible  way. 

I  know  the  danger  of  generalizing  from  insufficient  data,  yet  I  ven- 
ture on  some  conclusions  from  this  experiment,  because  they  seem  to 
be  supported  by  other  observations  made  in  a  somewhat  extended 
experience  in  school  work. 

1.  But  about  one  pupil  in  twenty-five  reaches  a  conclusion  by  in- 
dependent common  sense  methods  of  reasoning.  (Perhaps  the  ratio 
is  not  much  greater  among  those  of  mature  minds.) 

2.  Corollary  to  the  first, — that  a  large  body  of  children  are  capable 
of  learning  little  except  through  routine  methods.  (This  conclusion  is 
arrived  at  reluctantly,  and  not  held  absolutely.) 

3.  To  attain  the  best  results  from  school-book  instruction,  other 
exercises  calculated  to  energize  the  powers  of  common  sense  must  be 
mixed  with  it.  Hence  the  value  of  games  of  various  kinds,  especially 
those  requiring  skill  and  judgment,  as  games  of  ball,  fox  and  geese, 
checkers,  chess,  etc. 

4.  That  frequent  incursions  of  pupils,  under  the  direction  of  the 
teacher,  into  the  real  world  from  out  the  artificial  routine  of  books  is  a 
healthy  and  otherwise  valuable  thing  to  be  done.  J.  H. 

Dayton^  O. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES. 

Q.  I.  p.  177. — See  Webster's  Dictionary. 

Q.  2,  p.  177. — See  Webster's  Dictionary. 

Q.  3,  p.  177. — Newcastle  was  ooce  the  great  depot  for  England's 
supply  of  coal.  This  suggests  the  origin  of  the  expression,  'To  carry 
coals  to  Newcastle,*'  which  Webster  explains  as  meaning  ''to  do 
something  superfluous  or  unnecessary ;  to  lose  one's  labor."      H.  S. 

Q.  4,  p.  177. — The  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  at  a  given  place  is 
determined  by  an  instrument  called  a  rain-gauge.  A  very  common 
form  consists  of  a  cylindrical  tube  of  copper,  with  a  funnel  at  the  top, 
and  communicating  at  the  bottom  with  a  glass  tube  having  a  scale  at- 
tached. The  two  tubes  are  parallel,  and  the  water  which  enters  the 
funnel  will  stand  at  the  same  height  in  both ;  and  being  visible  in  the 
glass  tube,  its  height  is  indicated  by  the  scale.  The  tubes  are  so 
constructed  that  the  sum  of  the  areas  of  their  sections  is  a  given  frac- 
tion, say  one-tenth,  of  the  area  of  the  funnel  at  its  mouth.  An  inch  of 
water  in  the  tube  would  thus  indicate  a  rain-fall  of  one-tenth  of  m 
inch.  R.  D.  H. 

Q.  5,  p.  177. — Lieutenant  Palmer,  whom  Gen.  Putnam  executed  in 
retaliation  for  the  hanging  of  Capt  Nathan  Hale  by  the  British,  on 
Sept  22d,  1776.  W.  I.  B. 

Daniel  Taylor,  sent  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  C.  A.  W. 

Q.  6,  p.  177. — In  all  business  transactions,  February  2 2d  is  the  same 
as  Sunday,  but  under  the  school  law  it  is  not  a  holiday,  as  that  law 
recognizes  only  Christmas,  New  Year,  July  4,  May  30,  and  any  day 
set  apart  by  proclamation  of  the  Governor  or  President.  eRa. 

The  school  law  of  Ohio  does  not  recognize  Feb.  22nd  as  a  legal  hol- 
iday.   See  Sections  4015  and  4016.  W.  F.  V, 

Q.  9,  p.  178. — At  the  time  of  Washington's  presidency  there  were 
but  three  executive  departments  established.  The  heads  of  these, 
together  with  the  Attorney  General,  formed  the  cabinet,  which  was  as 
follows  :  Secretary  of  State,  Thos.  Jefferson  ;  Treasury,  Alexander 
Hamilton ;  War,  General  Knox  \  Attorney  General,  Edmund  Ran- 
dolph. T.  C.  Warner. 

Chardon,  Geauga  Co.  O. 

Secretary  of  State,  Thos.  Jefferson,  appointed  Sept.  26,  1789.  Sec- 
retary of  Treasury,  Alexander  Hamilton,  appointed  Sept  11,  1789. 
Secretary  of  War,  Henry  Knox,  appointed  Sept.  12,  1789.  Post- 
master General,  Samuel  O^ood,  appointed  Sep.  26,  I789.  Timothy 
Pickering  succeeded  Mr.  Osgood,  Aug.  12,  1791.  Attorney  General, 
Edmund  Randolph,  appointed  Sept.  26,  1789.  W.  F.  Y. 

Washington  served  two  terms,  1789-1797.  His  Cabinet  consisted  of  fonr 
members,  as  follows :  The  Secretary  of  State,  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasnry, 
The  Secretary  of  War,  and  The  Attorney  General.  In  the  ei^ht  years  of 
Washington's  administration,  chanj^es  occurred  in  each  of  these  positions,  as 
here  indicated : 

Secretary  of  State  : — Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Va.,  appointed  Sept.  26,  1789; 
Edmund  Randolph,  of  Va.,  appointed  Jan.  2,  1794 ;  Timothy  Pickering,  of 
Mass.,  appointed  Dec.  10,  1795. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  : — Alexander  Ha mihon,  of  N.  Y.,  appointed  Sept. 
11,  1789  ;   OlWer  Wolcott,  ol  Conn.,  appointed  Feb.  3,  1795. 

Secretary  of  War  .—-Henry  Knox,  of  Mats.,  appointed  Sfpt.  12,1789;  Tim- 
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othy  Pickerinfi;,  of  Maas.,  appointed  Jan.  2,  1795;  John  McHenry,  of  Md.,  ap- 
pointed Jan.  27,  1796. 

Attorney  General: — Edmund  Randolph,  of  Va.,  appointed  Sept.  26,  1789; 
William  Bradford,  of  Pa.,  appointed  Jan.  28,  1794;  Charles  Lee,  of  Va.,  ap- 
pointed Dec.  10,  1795. 

The  Post-office  Department  was  established  by  act  of  Congress  in  1792,  but 
the  Postmaster  General  was  not  admitted  to  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  until  Jack- 
son's administration,  in  1829. 

The  Attorney-General  was  recognized  as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  from  the 
first,  though  the  Department  of  Justice  was  not  created  by  act  of  Congress 
until  June  22,  1870. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  was  established  in  1798.  Prior  to  that  time  the 
functions  of  the  War  Department  extended  to  naval  as  well  as  military  affairs. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  was  established  by  act  of  Congress,  March 
3.  1849.     Thomas  Ewing,  of  Ohio,  was  the  first  Secretary. — Ed. 

Q.  10,  p.  178. — A  sound  grows  sharper,  and,  within  certain  limits, 
more  distinct  as  the  number  of  vibrations  per  second  increases.  The 
waves  of  vibration  form  spheres  about  the  sounding  body.  If  the 
sounding  body  is  moving  in  any  direction  the  waves  will  be  as  much 
nearer  each  other  in  advance  of  the  body  as  the  distance  passed  by 
the  body,  and  of  course  be  so  much  farther  apart  in  the  rear.  Hence 
the  sound  will  be  higher  pitched  and  more  distinct  in  the  front  than  in 
the  rear.  C's. 

Q.  II,  p.  178. — Most  of  the  obnoxious  gases  of  an  occupied  room 
settle  to  the  floor,  hence  the  opening  for  ventilation  must  be  there. 

Of  the  various  systems  of  ventilation,  only  a  few  can  be  mentioned. 

I.  Steam  heating  with  indirect  radiation  heats  the  air  outside  of, 
or  below,  the  room  by  means  of  steam  pipes,  and  warmed  air  passes 
into  the  room  by  flues.  This  method  is  considered  excellent,  but  it  is 
expensive  and  often  fails  in  the  coldest  weather. 

3.  Steam  heating  with  direct  radiation  is  effected  with  steam  pipes 
in  the  room.  This  is  perfect  heating  with  no  ventilation.  The  air 
may,  however,  be  drawn  from  the  room  by  means  of  flues,  or  by 
grates.  Neither  is  entirely  satisfactory ;  for  the  air  not  being  heated 
before  it  enters  the  room  causes  cold  drafts,  usually  upon  the  floor. 
Sometimes  the  direct  and  the  indirect  methods  are  combined,  and,  if 
properly  managed,  with  success.  The  tendency,  however,  is  to  be- 
come careless  about  the  indirect^  as  warmth  is  easily  obtained  without 
it,  thus  defeating  the  end  sought,  i.  e.  ventilation, 

3.  Hot  air  furnaces  afford  the  cheapest  heating  together  with  ven- 
tilation. To  heat  with  a  furnace  necessitates  a  change  of  air  in  the 
room.  But  to  save  expense,  most  furnaces  are  provided  with  too 
small  flues,  causing  the  furnaces  to  heat  the  air  intensely  hot  and 
keeping  it  in  the  room  a  long  time,  thus  combining  bad  air  with  in- 
jurious gases.  But  the  better  makes  of  furnaces  are  themselves  large, 
have  large  flues,  and  move  large  volumes  of  air,  so  that  the  air  coories 
into  the  room  comfortably  warmed  and  pure.  A  few  minutes  later  it 
is  drawn  from  the  room  by  large  well  warmed  flues  or  shafts.  The  ob- 
jection to  the  old  and  to  the  cheaper  furnaces,  that  they  heat  the  rooms 
unequally  on  windy  days,  is  now  obviated  by  those  of  the  best  makes . 

4.  In  rooms  where  stoves  are  used,  a  chimney  with  two  flues,  one 
for  smoke  and  one  for  foul  air,  will  secure  good  results,  especially  so 
if  fresh  air  is  brought  in  a  pipe  from  out  of  doors  and  allowed  to  enter 
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the  room  through  an  opening  in  the  floor  under  the  stove.  If  the 
chimney  is  built  with  but  one  flue,  a  large  pipe,  starting  a  few  inches 
from  the  floor  and  passing  up  through  the  ceiling  and  roof,  will  se- 
cure the  same  result.  It  should  be  near  the  stove  or  kept  wanned  by 
some  means,  otherwise  the  current  may  be  down  instead  of  up. 

The  equal  heating  of  all  parts  of  the  room  by  stoves  may  be  accom- 
plished by  surrounding  the  stove  with  a  sheet-iron  drum.  If  there  is 
no  freshair  opening  under  the  stove,  or  but  a  small  one,  the  drum 
should  be  raised  a  few  inches  from  the  floor.  The  heat  produces  a 
current  of  air  within  it  which  rises  and  passes  away  to  the  distant  parts 
of  the  room,  where  it  falls,  to  be  drawn  back  to  the  stove  and  the 
ventilation  flue.  Such  a  contrivance  causes  warm  instead  of  cold  cur- 
rents on  the  floor,  and  makes  one  seat  as  desirable  as  another. 

This  is  a  long  and  not  very  specific  answer  to  the  question,  ''What 
is  the  best  means  for  removing  foul  air  from  a  room  ?**  but  the  amount 
of  money  to  be  spent  and  other  considerations  will  determine  which  is 
dest. 

The  flue  for  the  exit  of  foul  air  for  a  school  of  forty  pupils  should 
enclose  a  space  no  less  than  324  square  inches. 

Norwalk,  O.  W.  R  Comings. 

Q.  12,  p.  178. — Sisters  of  Mercy ^  the  name  given  to  members  of  fe- 
male religious  communities  founded  for  the  purpose  of  nursing  the 
sick  at  their  own  homes,  visiting  prisoners,  especially  persons  con- 
demned to  death,  attending  lying-in  hospitals,  superintending  the  ed- 
ucation of  females,  protecting  women  out  of  employment,  and  the 
performance  of  similar  works  of  charity  and  mercy.  In  connection 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  an  order  of  these  sisters  was 
founded  at  Seezy  in  the  Sardinian  States,  by  P.  Bazin,  vicar-general  of  the 
diocese,  in  1823 — hence  called /A^  order  of  Seez ;  and  another  was 
founded  shortly  after  in  Dublin  by  Mother  Catherine  McAuley.  Com- 
munities of  Sisters  of  Mercy  are  now  widely  distributed  over  Europe 
and  America,  some  of  them  being  connected  with  the  Church  of  En- 
gland. — Imperial  Dictionary, 

Q.  13,  p.  178. — In  Educational  Notes  and  Queries,  vol.  I,  p.  5,  first 
paragraph  under  ''Mathematics,"  I  find  the  following  : 

AN   OLD   ALGEBRAIC   PARADOX. 

X  =  r 
x2  =  rx 

x*  —  r2  =  rx  — r^ 
(x  +  r)(x-r)=r(x-r) 
X  -f-  r  =  r 
r  -f-  r  =  r 
•  2r  =  r 
2  =  1 
The  equation  x*  —  r*  =  rx  —  r^, 
or  X*  —  rx  =  o  has  two  roots,  x  =  r  and  x  =  o.     When  the 
equation  is  divided  by  x  —  r,  the  root  x  =  r  is  removed     We  have 
then  no  right  10  put  x=:rinx  -(-r  =  r,  but  we  have  a  right  to  put 
it  equal  to  o ;  and  the  result  o  -f-  r  =  1^  is  not  an  absurdity.     H.  S. 
"Queries"  are  crowded  out  this  month. 
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FREE  TEXT-BOOKS. 


There  is  discontent  in  many  quarters  on  the  school-book  question.  It  seems 
to  be  a  kind  of  periodical  disorder  which  has  increased  in  violence  with  each 
recnrrence,  until  it  threatens  to  become  epidemic.  It  usually  makes  its  ap- 
pearance when  the  State  Legislature  is  in  session,  the  members  of  that  body  in 
low  state  of  intellectual  vitality  being  most  liable  to  attack.  From  them  it  ex- 
tends to  members  of  boards  of  education  and  ward  politicians,  in  like  suscepti- 
ble condition.  Though  it  occasions  considerable  waste  of  energy,  it  gives  little 
cause  for  serious  apprehension.  It  rarely  ever  proves  fatal.  We  have  heard 
that  some  cases  in  the  legislature  have  yielded  readily  under  a  mild  and  sooth- 
ing treatment. 

The  Cleveland  board  of  education,  some  weeks  ago,  applied  heroic  treat- 
ment, with  good  effect,  to  a  case  which  occurred  in  that  body.    The  case  and 
its  treatment  are  worth  placing  on  record  for  future  reference. 
By  Mr.  Mahler: 

Whereas,  the  cost  of  the  text  books  now  in  use  is  recognized  as  being  exorb- 
itant and  out  of  proportion  to  the  cost  of  production ;  and 

Whereas,  the  want  of  a  more  uniform  set  of  text-books  for  use  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  State  has  long  been  felt ;  and 

Whereas,  the  question  is  being  agitatea  how  to  dispose  of  certain  labor  at 
the  command  of  the  State,  which,  if  applied  to  the  production  and  manufacture 
of  school  books,  would  lessen  the  cost  of  said  books  to  a  nominal  figure,  which 
woald  allow  the  use  of  a  uniform  set  of  text-books  free  of  charge  to  the  pupils 
of  the  primary  and  grammar  grades  throughout  the  State ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  Committee  on  Judiciary  and  Text-Books  be  requested  to 
investigate  and  report  such  recommendations  as  they  may  deem  proper,  em- 
bodying the  above  fact«,  including  the  creation  of  a  Bureau  of  Education  con- 
sisting of  the  Governor,  Auditor  of  State,  and  State  Commissioner  of  Public 
Schools,  the  duties  of  said  board  to  be  the  execution  of  the  above  and  any 
other  duties  which  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Legislature. 

Your  joint  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  above  preamble  and  resolu- 
tion would  say  that  they  have  given  the  subject  careful  consideration,  and 
woald  offer  the  following  report : 

First — That  in  the  judgment  of  your  committee  it  is  not  desirable  that  there 
shoald  be  a  uniform  system  of  text- books  adopted  for  the  use  of  all  the  public 
schools  of  the  State,  as  the  different  localities  prefer  and  need  different  books. 

Second — While  it  is  desirable  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  that 
they  obtain  suitable  school-books  at  as  small  a  cost  as  possible,  it  is  also  desir- 
able to  have  the  best  and  latest  improved  books  published.  And  your  joint 
committee  are  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  State  should  adopt  the  system 
contemplated  by  the  above  preamble  and  resolution,  the  books  thus  obtained 
woald  be  greatly  inferior  in  quality  without  any  considerable  reduction  in 
expense. 

Third — That  the  commission  to  whom  the  duty  of  selecting,  editing  and  su- 
pervising the  publishing  of  a  series  of  text-books  for  the  use  of  all  the  public 
schools  in  the  State  falls,  while  they  maybe  scholars,  are  in  fact  politicians  by  pro- 
fession and  know  as  little  about  the  preparation  of  such  books  and  have  as  little 
conception  of  what  is  required  in  the  selection,  editing  and  publishing  of  a  de* 
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sirable  series  of  school-books  as  almost  any  class  of  our  citizens,  they  never 
having  had  any  experience  in  that  line  of  business  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  State  School  Commissioner. 

Fourth — That  the  labor  to  be  employed  in  publishing  the  books  is  very 
questionable,  it  being  a  well  known  tact  that  the  inmates  of  the  penitentiary 
are  a  low  class  intellectually  and  wholly  unfit  for  that  kind  of  Ijibor,  and  the 
strong  demand  now  being  made  from  all  part«  of  the  State  (and  very  justly, 
too),  that  convict  labor  shall  not  be  employed  so  as  to  come  into  competition 
with  the  various  trades  and  industries  of  the  State,  would  apply  to  printing, 
binding,  and  all  the  labor  necessary  in  the  publication  of  a  series  of  school- 
books  as  well  as  any  other  industry. 

Fifth — That  your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  present  competitive 
system  for  procuring  school-books  is  the  one  most  to  be  desired  in  the  long 
run.  Any  one  who  wishes  to  enter  into  competition  for  the  sale  of  school- 
books  in  this  State  can  now  do  so,  and  all  school  boards  and  other  school  au- 
thorities can  select  from  the  publishers  direct  such  books  as  are  adapted  to 
their  schools  at  a  rate  lower  than  any  corresponding  book  sells  for.  So  far  as 
your  committee  have  any  knowledge,  there  is  now  in  fact  no  monopoly  in  this 
State  in  the  school-book  trade,  but  all  are  free  to  buy  such  books  as  their  va- 
rious localities  require. 

Sixth — Your  committee  are  further  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  State  author- 
ities should  adopt  and  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  above  resolution  it  would  re- 
sult in  the  fostering  and  preservation  of  some  political  ring,  as  the  State  au- 
thorities mentioned  would  select  as  a  commission  supporters  of  their  own  views 
who  would  all  be  liable  to  change  after  every  election,  and  while  the  text-books 
might  be  in  preparation  for  years  to  come  with  but  little  progress,  the  salary 
would  be  a  certain  tax  on  all,  while  still  buying  the  old  books. 

Seventh — Your  committee  believe  that  the  State  has  already  done  all  that 
can  reasonably  be  asked  of  the  over-burdeued  tax-payers  in  the  cause  of  com- 
mon Hchool  education,  even  having  made  provision  xov  the  furnishing  of  free 
books  to  those  unable  to  provide  the  same  themselves.  They  also  believe  that 
those  benefitted  should  directly  bear  a  small  portion  of  the  burden  where  able. 
They  further  hold  that  there  is  no  more  reason  why  the  State  should  furnish 
school-books  free  to  all  the  pupils  of  the  common  schools  than  that  it  should 
furnish  food  and  clothes  or  anything  else  that  might  be  necei^sary  to  them  while 
attending  school. 

Eighth — There  is  still  another  serious  reason  why  the  printing  of  school- 
books  ought  not  to  be  turned  over  to  the  State.  It  is  this :  the  State,  through 
its  officers,  has  not  been  able  to  publish  the  laws  enacted  by  the  Legislature 
without  a  great  many  imperfections  and  much  alleged  corruption,  and  neces- 
sitating, almost  every  session,  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  investigate 
the  State  printer.  We,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  further  consideration  of 
this  subject  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

JOHN  C.  DEWAR. 
R.  L.  WILLARD. 
VIRGIL  P.  KLINE, 
Committee  on  Text-Books  and  Course  of  Study. 

VIRGIL  P.  KLINE, 
J.  M.   HERDERSON, 
J.  B.  MOONEY, 

Committee  on  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  Mahler : 
That  the  report  be  recommitted  to  the  committees. 
Lost. 
Report  adopted. 

More  seriously,  we  think  the  report  of  the  joint  committee  meets  the  case 
very  fairly.  We  believe  with  the  committee  that  the  State  of  Ohio  is  now  doing 
enough  in  the  way  of  providing  instruction  for  her  youth.  Something  should 
be  left  for  individual  efibrt.  Indeed  the  true  policy  is  to  leave  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  individual   effort.     Government  should   do  nothing  which  tends  to 
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weaken  the  self-reliant  spirit  of  its  citizens.  May  it  not  be  time  to  inquire 
seriously  whether  there  is  not,  even  in  our  system  of  popular  education,  some 
place  for  the  operation  of  the  New  Testament  principle  that  "if  a  man  will  not 
work  neither  shall  he  eat"  ?  It  may  at  least  be  worth  while  to  inquire  care- 
fully whether,  in  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  that  proposed,  we  are  not  in 
danger  of  producing  greater  evils  than  those  we  seek  to  remedy.  It  may  also 
be  worth  while  for  the  advocates  of  such  measures  to  consider  well  the  danger 
of  adding  to  the  burdens  of  taxation  for  school  purposes  until  the  whole  sys- 
tem shall  fall  by  its  own  weight. 

The  most  pressing  need  of  Ohio  schools  to-day  is  more  teachers  and  better 
ones.  Many  schools  have  twice  as  many  pupils  as  one  teacher  can  teach  well ; 
and  many  of  the  best  teachers  are  every  year  turning  to  other  pursuits  because 
they  are  over-worked  and  under- paid.  If  more  money  may  be  expended,  let 
it  be  paid  to  the  teachers,  and  not  to  corrupt  politicians  nor  to  school-book 
commissions  in  their  employ. 

It  need  not  be  denied  that  there  have  been  and  still  are  some  abuses  in  the 
business  of  supplying  the  schools  with  bogks — abuses  which  ought  to  be  cor- 
rected. The  place  for  the  reformation  to  begin  is  indicated  in  the  statement 
of  a  leading  New  York  publisher  to  the  effect  that  the  salaries  and  expenses 
of  agents  employed  by  his  firm  consumed  ninety  per  cent  of  the  earnings  of 
their  entire  list  of  publications. 

The  school-book  agency  is  in  itself  legitimate  and  useful,  but  it  has  come  to 
occupy  a  more  influential  position  in  school  economy  than  it  merits.  Certain- 
ly its  extravagances  and  corrupting  tendencies  should  be  cut  off.  If  the  ag- 
gregate cost  of  school  books  were  reduced  by  two-thirds  of  what  the  agency 
system  now  costs,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  better  in  the  long,  run  for  all  con- 
cerned, and  would  go  far  toward  restoring  equilibrium  in  many  quarters  where 
it  does  not  now  exist.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  many  of  the  leading  pub- 
lishers realize  the  need  of  reform,  and  have  already  taken  some  steps  in  that 
direction. 

It  is  fair  to  say  in  this  connection  that  our  book  publishers  as  a  class  rank 
high  in  intelligence  and  moral  worth ;  and  the  service  they  render  to  the  cause 
of  education  far  exceeds  the  popular  estimate.  Without  their  talent,  energy, 
and  enterprise,  our  educational  progress  would  have  been  much  less  than  it 
has  been.  And  certainly  the  pecuniary  rewards  of  talent  and  effort  in  this 
field  are  not  less  deserved  than  those  reaped  by  men  whose  tastes  and  inclina- 
tions lead  them  into  grosser  pursuits. 


HEAR  BROTHER  STEVENSON. 

The  National  Educational  Association  will  hold  its  next  regular  annual 
meeting  July  15  to  18,  at  Madison,  Wis.  The  present  indications  are  that  it 
wiU  be  the  largest  and  most  important  meeting  ever  held  in  the  history  of  the 
association.  No  effort  will  be  spared  by  the  officers  to  prepare  a  most  attract- 
ive and  instructive  program  for  every  department  of  education,  elementary, 
normal,  industrial  and  collegiate.  The  distinguished  men  and  women  who 
^will  be  seen  and  heard  upon  this  occasion,  and  the  place  selected  for  this 
iseeting  pf  t)i^  association  furnish  unusual  attractions. 
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Ohio  has,  in  the  past,  sent  the  largest  number  of  delegates  to  the  national 
gathering  of  teachers,  and  she  is  now  expected  to  be  represented  at  Madison 
by  at  least  five  hundred  of  her  most  progressive  men  and  women.  No  State  in 
the  Union,  outside  of  that  in  which  the  meeting  was  held,  has  excelled  her,  and 
no  State  shall  in  the  future. 

Twenty  to  twenty-five  dollars  will  cover  all  necessary  expenses  for  each  per- 
son from  Ohio,  who  will  spend  the  week  of  the  association  in  Madison.  It  is 
not  probable  that  teachers  will  ever'have  another  opportunity,  at  so  small  an 
expense,  to  visit  the  great  Northwest.  Excursions  have  been  arranged  to  visit 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  Minnehaha,  the  Great  Lakes, 
Oregon,  Dakota,  California,  Alaska,  Manitoba,  etc.  Special  and  low  rates 
have  been  secured  for  individuals  and  parties. 

The  following  railroads  will  carry  delegates  to  Chicago  and  return  from  all 
principal  stations  on  their  respective  roads  in  Ohio,  for  one  fare :  Cleveland, 
Columbus,  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis  (Bee  Line),  Columbus,  Hocking  Valley 
and  Toledo,  Scioto  Valley,  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  Cincinnati,  Washington  and 
Baltimore,  all  Panhandle  lines  west  of  Pittsburg,  and  the  Indiana,  Blooming- 
ton  and  Western  railway.  Tickets  will  be  on  sale  from  July  4  to  18,  and  good 
for  returning  till  August  81. 

The  fare  on  all  roads  from  Chicago  to  Madison  and  return,  good  till  August 
31,  is  $5.55.  Any  person  wishing  to  find  the  cost  of  ticket  from  his  station  to 
Madison,  will  find  out  what  the  regular  rate  is  from  his  station  to  Chicago,  on 
any  of  the  foregoing  roads,  and  add  to  it  $5.55.  For  example,  one  fare  from 
Columbus  to  Chicago  is  $9.20,  and  from  Chicago  to  Madison  $5.55 ;  cost  of 
round  trip  ticket,  $14.75. 

The  Lake  Superior  Transit  Company  will  carry  delegates  from  Cleveland  to 
Madison  and  return,  including  pieals  and  state-rooms,  via  Marquette  and  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  railway,  for  $41.70;  and  via  Ashland  and  the  Wis- 
consin Central  railroad,  or  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  M.  and  0.  railway  for  $50.50. 
Tickets  will  be  on  sale  July  I,  and  will  be  good  to  return  till  August  31.  The 
fare  one  way  is  $23.70  and  30.30. 

The  board  and  lodging  at  Madison  will  cost  from  $1  to  $2.50  per  day.  Those 
wishing  to  secure  accommodations  before  the  meeting  will  be  able  to  do  so  by 
addressing  W.  H.  Chandler,  Madison,  Wis. 

For  further  information  address  R.  W.  STEVENSON. 

General  Manager  for  Ohio,  Columbus,  O. 


LISTEN  TO  BROTHER  LOOS. 

At  present,  there  is  no  list  of  all  the  teachers  in  our  State.  That  such  a  list 
may  be  prepared,  the  Lakeside  Association  has  asked  the  clerk  of  each  County 
Board  of  Examiners  to  send  in  a  list  of  all  teachers  in  his  county.  While  the 
possession  of  such  a  list  will  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  Lakeside,  it  will 
also  contribute  largely  toward  swelling  the  number  present  at  our  next  State 
Teachers'  Association.  The  committee  hope  by  means  of  the  extraordinarily 
low  rates,  the  accessibility  of  the  place  of  meeting,  and  the  abundance  of  ac- 
commodations, to  bring  the  benefits  of  this  Association  within  reach  of  a  large 
number  of  country  teachers  who  have  hitherto  been  unable  to  attend.    This 
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can  only  be  done  by  reaching  them  with  our  circulars  and  the  Lakeside  News, 
containing  information  as  to  the  character  of  the  place,  hotel  and  railroad  rates, 
etc.  No  one  can  measure  the  good  effect,  a  meeting  of  from  one  thousand  to 
twelve  hundred  teachers  will  have  on  school  interests  all  over  the  State.  Ev- 
erything will  be  duly  published  in  the  Mokthly,  but  we  mnst  reach  teachers 
who  do  not  read  the  Monthly  ;  "They  that  are  whole,''  etc.  I  therefore  urge 
every  teacher  who  reads  this  to  see,  at  once,  that  the  list  of  names  is  sent 
either  by  the  clerk  of  his  County  Board  or  by  himself.  If  the  Lakeside  address 
is  lost  send  it  to  me.  CHAS.  L.  LOOS,  Jr., 

Secretary  Executive  Committee. 


SCHOOL  LEGISLATION. 

We  are  indebted  to  Commissioner  Brown  for  the  following  items  of  interest 
to  teachers  and  school  officers : 

The  School  Commissioner  will  hereafter  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  office 
on  the  second  Monday  of  July  instead  of  the  second  Monday  of  January.  This 
will  enable  the  outgoing  Commissioner  to  read  the  proof  of  the  last  report 
which  he  prepares,  and  complete  other  unfinished  business  connected  with  his 
office. 

The  bill  which  provided  for  this  change  in  the  School  Commissioner's  term 
passed  both  houses  of  the  General  Assembly  with  scarcely  a  dissenting  vote. 
It  was  introduced  by  Senator  Oren,  of  the  Clinton  district. 

County  Examiners  may  now  grant  certificates  for  one,  two,  three,  four  and 
five  years  without  any  conditions  except  that  the  grantees  shall  be  of  good 
character  and  qualified  to  teach  the  seven  branches  required  by  law. 

The  State  Board  of  Examiners  has  been  increased  from  three  to  five  mem- 
bers, with  the  mutual  understanding  between  Democrats  and  Republicans  that 
the  party  in  the  minority  shall  always  have  a  representative  on  the  Board. 
The  new  Board  will  consist  of  Supt.  Charles  C.  Davidson,  of  New  Lisbon ; 
Professor  E.  S.  Cox,  of  Portsmouth ;  Supt.  Charles  E.  McVay,  of  Clifton,  Cin- 
cinnati; Supt.  W.  W.  Ross,  of  Fremont;  Supt.  Marcellus  Manley,  of  Gallon. 

The  next  State  examination  will  probably  be  held  at  Columbus,  July  22d, 
23d  and  24th. 

There  are  some  county  examiners  in  the  present  General  Assembly,  and 
they  are  useful  members,  especially  in  the  matter  of  bills  of  an  educational 
character. 

Section  4017  of  the  School  Laws  makes  the  supervision  of  township  schools 
pojiaiblc.  Under  the  law  each  township  board  of  education  may  employ  a  su- 
perintendent or  principal  of  schools.  Here  is  the  opportunity  of  this  decade 
for  active  teachers  to  serve  their  generation  by  arousing  sufficient  interest  in 
their  townships  to  secure  the  adoption  of  rules  and  regulations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  their  country  schools.  These  rules  should  provide  for  the  election  of 
a  township  superintendent  of  schools,  and  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  course  of 
study,  which  would  require  some  uniformity  of  text-books  in  the  township. 
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The  State  Association  meets  at  Lakeside,  July  1,  2,  and  3.  Brother  Loos 
writes  .that  the  program  is  nearly  ready.  It  will  appear  in  our  next  issue. 
Make  room,  Brother  Loos,  for  a  thousand  or  more  of  us.     We'll  be  there. 

A  letter  just  received  from  Secretary  Gill,  of  Lakeside,  states  that  railroad 
rates  will  be  very  low.  Arrangements  are  not  yet  fully  made,  but  the  following 
rates  for  round  trip  from  points  named  have  been  agreed  upon :  Cleveland, 
$L8d  Cincinnati,  $5.00 ;  Columbus,  $3.95;  Dayton,  $4.60;  Arcanum.  $5.00 ; 
Springfield,  $3.95;  Marietta,  $5.00;  Wheeling,  $5.00;  Urbana,  $3.95;  Wash- 
ington C.  H.,  $5.00. 

Dr.  White's  articles  on  educational  journalism  in  Ohio  form  an  important 
chapter  in  the  educational  history  of  the  State,  and  we  feel  sure  they  will  be 
appreciated  by  our  readers.  We  hope  he  will  not  stop  until  he  brings  the  his- 
tory of  this  magazine  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  administration. 


Dr.  Hancock's  "Experiment,''  a  report  of  which  he  gives  elsewhere  m  this 
number,  ought  to  set  a  good  many  teachers  to  thinking.  With  all  our  boasted 
science  of  education  and  our  improved  methods  of  teaching,  the  net  results 
sometimes  seem  very  small.  It  is  true  that  a  large  majority  of  the  pupils  in 
our  schools  have  eyes  but  see  not,  and  ears  but  hear  not.  There  is  much 
word-memorizing  but  little  thought-power.  May  it  be  that  we  have  formed  the 
habit  of  looking  for  mature  fruit  before  the  time  ?  Are  the  fruits  of  education 
so  attractive  that  we  are  tempted  to  force  them  prematurely  without  sufficient 
tillage  ?    Who  knows  ? 

We  have  a  few  copies  of  Superintendent  Hinsdale's  new  book,  ^'Schools  and 
Studies."  We  will  mail  a  copy  pre-paid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the  pub- 
lisher's price,  $L50,  or  will  send  it  as  a  premium  for  five  subscribers.  It  is  a 
book  which  should  have  a  place  in  every  teacher's  library. 

We  are  also  prepared  to  furnish  schools  with  globes,  maps,  black-board 
slating,  erasers,  and  crayon,  on  good  terms. 


The  Legislature  moved  in  the  right  direction  when  it  authorized  County 
Boards  of  Examiners  to  issue  certificates  for  one,  two,  three,  four,  and  five 
years,  instead  of  from  six  months  to  two  years,  as  formerly;  but  the  examina- 
tion fee  should  have  been  increased  to  one  dollar.  The  institute  fund  wiij 
suffer  as  the  law  now  stands.  A  bill  increasing  the  fee  to  a  dollar  was  intro- 
duced, but  it  had  only  reached  its  second  reading  when  the  Legislature  ad- 
journed. 


Mr.  Editor:  In  the  April  number  of  your  excellent  Monthly,  Mr.  C.  J. 
Albert,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  moves  that  the  county  examiners  of  Ohio  meet  at 
Lakeside  in  July,  and  take  steps  to  effect  an  organization.  An  the  motion  has 
been  seconded  by  yourself,  and  no  remarks  are  necessary,  let  all  who  are  in 
favor  of  the  motion  saye  "aye,"  and  go.  A.  R.  MartiK, 

Gavers,  Columbiana  Co.,  O.  County  Examiner. 
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EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

— In  the  schools  of  Middletown,  0.,  the  last  week  of  the  winter  term  was 
spent  in  a  public  review  of  the  work  during  the  term. 

— The  first  commencement  of  the  Union  City  high  school  (Ohio  Side)  oc- 
curred Friday  evening,  April  18.     There  were  three  graduates. 

^  — Miami  University,  at  Oxford,  O.,  has  been  closed  for  several  years.  The 
trustees  are  considering  the  propriety  of  opening  the  institution  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  school  year  with  a  full  faculty. 

— At  a  meeting  of  the  Oltawa  County  teachers'  Association  held  March  21 
and  22,  a  resolution  was  adopted  requesting  the  county  examiners  to  raise  the 
minimum  grade  for  teachers  certificates  fifteen  per  cent. 

—The  South-Western  Ohio  Normal  School  will  open  May  20,  1884,  at 
Georgetown,  Brown  Co.,  0.,  under  the  principalship  of  Isaac  Mitchell,  super- 
intendent of  the  Georgetown  schools.     The  first  term  will  continue  ten  weeks. 

— The  spring  term  of  the  Western  Reserve  Normal  School,  at  Milan,  0., 
opened  with  an  enrollment  seventy-five  per  cent,  larger  than  that  of  last  year. 
We  are  pleased  to  note  this  evidence  of  well  deserved  success  which  attends 
Brother  Hall's  efiPorts. 

— The  Education  Bill  has  passed  the  United  States  Senate  by  a  decisive  vote, 
and  it  is  thought  it  will  pass  the  House.  Its  purpose  is  to  aid  and  encourage 
the  Southern  States  in  building  up  their  system  of  common  schools.  It  appro- 
priates $77,000,000,  to  be  distributed  among  the  States  in  the  ratio  of  illiteracy. 

— Mantua,  Portage  Co. :  Our  high  school  closed  Friday  evening,  April  11, 
with  an  entertainment  in  which  the  three  departments  participated.  The  net 
receipts  (about  $35),  will  be  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  a  school  library.  At  our 
school  election  the  people  said  the  graded  school  had  come  to  stay,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  56.  Wm.  Thomas. 

— The  winter  term  of  the  Chillicothe  schools  closed  with  a  public  examina- 
tion on  Friday,  March  28.  The  local  papers  speak  of  the  exercises  in  very 
hi^h  terms  of  praise.  The  varied  character  of  the  examinations  is  spoken  of 
as  showing  the  absence  of  routine,  and  thoroughness  of  instruction.  The  faith- 
fulness and  pains-taking  of  Superintendent  Richardson  and  the  teachers  asso- 
ciated with  him  are  very  highly  commended. 

— At  the  meeting  of  Principals  held  at  the  close  of  the  recent  session  of  the 
Nebraska  State  Teachers'  Association,  in  the  course  of  a  discussion  on  "Care 
of  School  Houses  and  Property,"  the  "no-recess"  question  was  touched.  A 
number  who  had  tried  the  plan  were  enthusiastic  in  its  praise,  and  no  one  was 
found  to  say  a  word  against  it.  Nebraska  mud  and  Nebraska  storms  add  a 
difficulty  to  the  recess  problem  scarcely  known  to  Ohio  teachers.  H.  S. 

— The  Clark  County  teachers*  association  held  an  interesting  meeting  at 
New  Carlisle,  on  Saturday,  April  12.  A  good  program  had  been  prepared, 
which  was  carried  out  as  far  as  time  permitted.  The  prevalent  feeling  of  the 
meeting  was  against  county  supervision.  Carey  Boggess,  Superintendent  of 
Lagonda  schools,  read  a  paper  on  National  Aid  10  Education,  a  copy  of  which 
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the  association  requested  for  publication  in  the  Educatioxal  Mokthlt  and 
the  Springjield  Republic. 

>- In  his  annual  report  to  the  Steuben ville  board  of  education,  Superintend- 

^  ent  H.  N.  Mertz  says  of  the  teachera'  training;  school  established  in  that  city, 
that  the  experiment  has  so  far  proved  highly  satisfactory.  The  teachers  come 
to  their  work  with  better  preparation,  and  the  dan^^er  of  selecting  teachers 
without  natural  adaptation  is  greatly  diminished.  He  complains  of  the  large 
number  of  pupils  assigned  to  one  teacher,  which  renders  it  impossible  for  the 
teacher  to  adapt  the  instruction  to  individual  needs. 

— Some  time  ago,  we  noted  the  fact  that  written  examinations  had  been 

abandoned  in  the  Norwalk  schools.     We  clip  from  a  Norwalk  paper  the  foUow- 

lowing  statement  made  by  Superintendent  W.  R.  Comings,  at  the  close  of  the 

winter  term : 

The  present  method  of  grading  the  pupils  in  their  work,  leads  to  better  hab- 
its of  study  than  were  gained  by  written  examinationp.  It  is  a  daily  and  con- 
stant incentive — not  spasmodic.  It  is  based  on  the  actual  work  accomplished 
from  week  to  week — not  on  a  cramming  for  a  day  or  two  previous  to  the  pe- 
riodical test. 

— The  seventh  meeting  of  the  Knox  County  teachers'  association  was  held 
at  Mt.  Vernon,  on  Saturday,  April  19th.  J.  V.  V.  Elder  gave  an  interesting 
talk  on  "Suggestions."  Miss  Augusta  Whiteman  read  a  paper,  subject— "De- 
velopment of  the  Mental  Faculties,"  and  Supt.  J.  M.  Ickes  favored  the  associ- 
ation with  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  "Incentives,*'  after  which  Dr.  Tappan  of- 
fered some  very  practical  remarks.  All  the  papers  were  good  and  well  re- 
ceived.   The  attendance  was  large,  and  all  present  manifested  a  lively  interest. 

D.  W.  S. 

— The  Canada  ScJwol  Journal  reports  the  following  case :  An  officer  had 
been  sent  to  the  house  of  a  boy  to  inquire  the  cause  of  his  absence  from  school. 
The  officer,  on  his  way  back,  met  the  boy  and  brought  him  into  school.  Soon 
after,  the  mother  came  to  the  building  and  told  the  principal  that  the  boy  was 
at  home  sick;  he  had  been  very  ill  all  night,  and  she  had  had  four  doctors  at 
tending  him.  The  principal  thanked  her  kindly  for  the  trouble  she  had  taken 
to  inform  him  of  the  serious  illness  of  her  son,  and  then  the  boy  was  called  out 
and  punished  thoroughly  for  absenting  himself  from  school  without  his  moth- 
er's consent. 

— The  Pedagogical  Society  of  St.  Louis  favors  compulsory  education.  It 
has  been  ascertained  that  nearly  50,000  children  of  that  city  are  growing  ap  in 
the  school  of  vice  and  crime,  and  after  careful  consideration  the  society  has 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is  compulsory 
school  attendance,  with  control  by  school  authorities  of  reformatory  institu- 
tions for  the  management  of  refractory  and  vicious  pupils.  A  committee  of 
the  society  corresponded  with  leading  educators  of  the  country  on  the  subject, 
and  received  replies  strongly  endorsing  the  measure.  Among  the  advocates 
of  compulsory  education  are  President  Elliot,  of  Harvard,  President  Porter,  of 
Yale,  and  President  McCosh,  of  Princeton. 

—The  Sandusky  County  teachers'  institute  was  held  at  Fremont  the  week 
beginning  March  24th.     W.  6.  Williams  and  R.  B.  Marsh  were  the  instractors. 
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About  150  teacbers  were  in  attendance.  Officers  for  ensuing  year  were  elected 
as  follows:  Pres.,  W.  V.  Marsh  ;  Vice  Pres.,  Nettie  Mclntire;  Sec'y,  W.  A. 
Atkinson;  Ass'tSec'y,  J.  W.  Howes;  Ex.  Com.,  Mary  Condon,  G.  F.  Keefer^ 
W.  S.  Grant. 

The  Reading  Circle  is  growing  and  prospering  finely.  It  numbers  over  70 
members,  all  of  whom  are  hard  at  it,  trying  to  digest  "Quick,"  although  they 
are  not  making  very  quick  work  of  it.     Solid  food  digests  slowly. 

The  next  meeting  takes  place  at  the  High  School  room,  Clyde,  the  first  Sat- 
urday in  May.  W.  V.  M. 

— The  South- Western  Ohio  teachers*  ai^sociation  met  in  the  Fourth  Ward 
school  building,  at  Hamilton,  0.,  Saturday,  April  26,  at  9  o'clock  A.  M. 

PROORAJl. 

Oral  Instruction,  Dr.  E.  E.  White,  Walnut  Hills. 

Mental  Science  in  the  Teacher's  Work,  C.  L.  Miller,  Eaton. 

Election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.     Adjourned  at  12 :  30  P.  M. 

OFFICERS. 

President,  H.  Ben  net,  Franklin ;  Secretary,  J.  H.  Lowe,  Hartwell;  Treas- 
urer, T.  A.  Pollock,  Miamisburg;  Execuiive  Committee,  0.  T.  Corson,  Cam- 
den; J.  Mickleborough,  Cincinnati. 

— The  reading  Circle  in  Muskingum?  Well,  the  Z.  T.  R.  C.  organized  in  Oc- 
tober, Snpt.  W.  D.  Lash,  President.  C.  S.  Harrison,  Secretary,  Miss  A.  B.  Gar- 
side,  Corresponding  Secretary,  B.  C.  Davis,  Critic.  At  the  first  meeting, 
the  topic  in  History  was,  "Who  did  discover  America?"  Searching  papers 
were  read :  on  Lief,  by  Miss  P.  R.  Stultz ;  Columbus,  Miss  Edith  Hahn  ;  The 
Cabots,  MisB  A.  B.  Garside;  Amerigo  Vespucci,  Miss  Amanda  Hilliard,  fol- 
lowed by  a  spirited  discussion.  In  Pedagogy,  a  paper  by  C.  R.  Long,  "What 
do  we  owe  to  Pestalozzi  ?"  and  in  Poetry,  a  Critical  Review  of  Miles  Standish, 
by  Miss  M.  C.  Moorehead.  The  work  is  carefully  done  in  the  local  clubs,  so 
no  time  is  lost  in  the  city  club,  which  meets  once  a  month.  We  grind  slow, 
but  to  do  the  mills  of  the  Gods.  The  benefits  already  appear.  The  County 
Club  came  to  life  at  the  holiday  institute.  Supt.  C.  F.  Palmer,  of  Dresden, 
President ;  J.  F.  Gaffney,  Secretary.  The  plan  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Zanesville  club.  The  February  program  was:  "Education  in  China  and 
Japan/'  Supt.  E.  Spencer,  Adamsville;  "Courtship  of  Miles  Staydish,"  Miss 
Emma  Deterly,  Dresden ;  "American  Antiquities,"  Mrs.  M.  G.  Hills,  Zanesville 
schools;  "Lief,'' J.  L.  Starkey,  Frazeysburg;  "Columbus,"  Miss  Vashti  En- 
gland, Uniontown;  "The  Cabots,"  E.  R.  Morrow;  "Education  in  Greece,*'  C. 
R.  Long,  Zanesville  High  School.    You  can  count  on  Muskingum. 

fc/^  — The  North-Eastern  Ohio  Teachers'  Association  held  its  regular  meeting 
in  the  Board  of  Education  Rooms,  Cleveland,  Saturday,  April  I2th. 

The  nsual  conference  at  the  Forest  City  House,  on  the  previous  evening 
was  led  by  Samuel  Findley,  of  Akron,  the  subject  being,  "The  Educational 
Theories  of  Rousseau." 

These  Friday  evening  talks  are  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all  who  attend  them, 
and  are  counted  as  the  best  of  the  feast.  It  would  be  well  if  all,  and  especially 
the  yoanger  members  of  the  association  could  thus  avail  themselves  of  the 
fruits  which  their  older  brothers  have  gathered   in  their  years  of  study  of  the 
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lives  and  methods  of  "The  Old  Masters/'  The  Saturday  morning  session  was 
called  to  order  by  Pres.  M.  S.  Campbell,  of  Cleveland,  and  prayer  offered  by 
Dr.  Anson  Smyth.  A  paper  on  "Arithmetic"  was  presented  by  Principal 
Harris,  of  Akron,  and  discussed  by  Messrs.  Findley,  Harvey,  McMillan,  and 
Cope,  and  heartily  approved  by  all. 

Rev.  A.  T.  Reed,  of  Chardon,  read  a  valuable  paper  on  "The  Religious  El- 
ement in  Education."  The  discussion  was  opened  by  Supt.  Moulton.  of  War- 
ren, but  was  necessarily  cut  short  by  the  lateness  of  the  hour. 

The  final  report  of  the  committee  on  "Supplementary  Reading"  was  made 
by  Supt  Hinsdale,  of  Cleveland,  and  the  list^  of  books  recommended  by  the 
committee  adopted.  Discussion  of  means  of  obtaining  and  making  use  of 
these  books,  was  deferred  until  the  next  meeting,  which  will  be  held  at  Medina, 
by  invitation  of  Sugt.  Herrinian,  on  the  last  Saturday  in  May. 

BiiiTTiE  A.  DuTTON,  Scc'y. 

1NST1TUTK8. 

Gallia  County :  two  weeks,  beginning  July  28.  Instructors :  Samuel 
Findley  and  others. 

Meigs  County:  two  weeks,  commencing  Aug.  4.  Instructors:  R.  W. 
Stevenson  and . 

Greene  County:  one  week,  beginning  Aug.  18.  Instructors:  R.  W.  Ste- 
venson and  Prof.  Orton. 

Rosa  County :  at  Chillicothc,  one  week,  beginning  Aug.  18.  Instructors : 
Wm.  Richardson,  John  B.  Holbrook,  I.  M.  Jordan,  and  J.  0.  Caldwell. 

Erie  County :    July  28. 

Clermont  County:  Aug.  4,  two  weeks.  Instructors:  Wm.  Richardson 
and  others. 

Brown  County :    Aug.  4,  two  weeks. 

Mercer  County:    Aug.  11,  two  weeks. 

Harrison  County:    Aug.  18,  one  week. 

Seneca  County :    Aug.  18,  one  week. 

Tuscarawas  County :    Aug.  18,  ^wo  weeks. 

Van  Wert,  Champaign,  and  Stark  :    Aug.  25,  one  week  each. 

Knox  County :  Aug  11,  one  week.  Instructors:  T.  C.  Mendenhall  and 
home  talent.  Officers :  D.  W.  Stahl,  North  Liberty,  PresH,  R.  J.  Allbright, 
Gambler,  See'y. 

Athens  County  :  Athens,  Aug.  18,  one  week.  Instructors :  T.  C.  Menden- 
hall, R.  H.  Holbrook,  and  Miss  Buley.  Executive  Committee :  E.  P.  Young, 
I.  N.  McCoy,  M.  F.  Andrew. 

Union  County :  at  Marysville,  Aug.  25,  one  week.  Instructors :  Alston 
Ellis  and  J.  W.  McKinnon.  Officers:  Pres.,  D.  N.  Cross,  Sec'y,  S.  A.  Hud- 
son, Ex.  Com.,  D.  N.  Cross,  R.  S.  Plotner,  J.  C.  St  John. 

Licking  County:  at  Newark,  Aug.  11,  two  weeks.  Instructors:  A.  B. 
Johnson,  J.  C.  Hartzler,  and  N.  L.  Glover.  The  last  named  will  give  instruc- 
tion in  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  Gx.  Com.,  0.  C.  Laraeon,  Geo.  Iden, 
»iid  D.  Q.  Fainter, 
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Jeffenon  Cdunty ;  at  Stenbenville,  Aug.  18,  one  week.  iDstmctors :  John 
Hancock  and  others.  Officers:  Pres,,  G.  W.  McCoy;  Sec'y,  Virjsinia  F. 
Saunders;  Ex.  Com.,  Lizzie  Neill,  L.  D.  Ellis,  W.  N.  Rice. 

OtUMwa  County :  at  Port  Clinton,  Au^;.  25,  one  week.  Instructors :  C.  W. 
Batler.  Defiance;  L.  D.  Bonebrake,  Elmore;  J.  Cook,  Genoa.  A  few  brief 
papers  will  be  furnished  by  teachers  of  the  county,  and  an  opportunity  will  be 
afforded  for  general  discussion  by  members  of  the  institute.  A  large  attend- 
ance is  expected. 

Perry  County :  Aag.  11,  two  weeks.  Joseph  Rea  will  give  instruction  in 
{geography,  history,  and  civil  government. 

Paulding  County:  at  Antwerp,  Aug.  11,  two  weeks.  Instructors:  C.  W. 
Butler,  J.  L.  Geyer,  and  W.  B.  Jackson. 


PERSONAL. 


— E.  A.  Jones  is  serving  his  thirteenth  year  as  superintendent  of  the  Mas- 
aillon  schools. 

— ^Elijah  Burgess  has  been  unanimously  re-elected  superintendent  of  schools 
St  Cambridge,  0. 

— Mrs.  Jennie  H.  Jones,  of  Cincinnati,  has  taken  a  position  in  a  German 
and  English  Seminary  at  Milwaukee. 

— Dr.  Sylvester  P.  Scovel,  President  of  Wooster  University,  has  consented 
to  deliver  the  Annual  Address  at  the  Lakeside  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Teachers' 
Association. 

— John  M.  Morris  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  Garrettsville 
schools.  Salary,  $1,000.  This  is  a  well  merited  endorsement  of  fiiithful  serv- 
ice in  the  past 

— State  Commissioner  Brown  has  institute  engagements  in  the  following 
coanties :  Erie,  Clermont,  Brown,  Mercer,  Harrison,  Tuscarawas,  Ottawa, 
Van  Wert,  Stark,  and  Union. 

— James  W.  McLane,  of  the  Norwalk  high  school,  and  W.  L.  Scroggie  con- 
ducted a  very  successful  "Teachers'  Review,*'  at  Norwalk,  last  week  of  March, 
with  an  enrollment  of  fifty-five  earnest  workers. 

—John  K.  Baxter  has  been  re-elected  principal  of  the  union  schools  of  Mal- 
▼ern,  C,  with  an  increase  of  $100  in  his  salary.  An  additional  assistant 
teacher  has  also  been  employed.  The  Malvern  board  seem  to  have  a  just  ap- 
preciation of  merit.  ■  % 

— William  Richardson,  Superintendent  of  the  Chillicothe  schools,  has  re- 
cently given  in  that  city  a  course  of  public  lectures  on  English  Grammar, 
which  culminated  in  the  formation  of  a  Shakespeare  class  of  fifty  members. 
Mr.  Richardson's  services  as  a  specialist  in  grammar  are  much  sought. 

— Hiram  Sapp,  a  teacher  well  known  in  north-eastern  Ohio,  has  been  teach* 
ing,  for  a  year  past,  at  Stromsburg,  Polk   County,  Neb.     He  has  just  been 
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called  to  take  charge  of  the  schools  of  Osceola,  the  county  seat  of  the  same 
county.  Mr.  Sapp's  promotion  is  well  merited.  He  will  do  good  honest  work 
wherever  he  is. 

— Our  old  friend,  H.  M.  James,  who  was  called  from  Cleveland  nearly  two 
years  ago,  to  take  the  superintendency  of  the  schools  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  does 
not  seem  quite  to  have  reached  the  land  where  voters  cease  from  troubling  and 
schoolmasters  are  at  rest.  He  has  had  the  honor  of  being  "the  issue''  in 
the  spring  election,  and  of  being  endorsed  "three  to  one.''  In  rowing  up 
stream  one  is  apt  to  meet  some  drift.    We  have  found  it  so. 

— The  Canada  School  Journal  records  the  death  of  School  Inspector  A.  F. 
Butler.  He  was  born  at  Auburn,  0.,  in  183.3.  He  spent  two  years  at  Hiram 
College  under  the  tuition  of  the  late  President  Garfield,  and  afterwards  went 
to  Ann  Arbor,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1859.  After  teaching  at  Brimficid 
and  Canton,  0.,  he  removed  to  Canada  in  1863,  and  continued  teaching.  In 
1871,  he  was  appointed  first  Inspector  of  schools  for  Elgin  County,  residing  at 
St.  Thomas,  where  he  died.  The  Journal  says  Mr.  Butler  carried  beneath  a 
somewhat  rough  exterior  a  warm  heart  and  an  active  mind.  He  was  a  fluent 
speaker  and  a  facile  writer. 

— Mr.  Thomas  Hemming,  of  Tiffin,  O.,  writes  :  "I  commenced  teaching  in 
1838,  and  it  has  been  my  principal  occupation.  Many  of  my  first  pupils  have 
died  in  a  good  old  age.  If  you  know  of  a  teacher  who  has  taught  more  than 
fifty  years,  please  to  send  me  his  address.  I  am  72  years  old  to-day.  The 
longer  I  teach  the  better  I  like  the  business.  1  had  a  school  engaged  for  the 
past  winter,  but  sickness  compelled  me  to  give  it  up.  -I  hope  to  teach  the  com- 
ing summer," 

We  wish  for  Mr.  Hemming  an  evening  time  of  light  and  peace,  and  a  joyful 
waking  in  the  morning. 

— We  mentioned  some  time  ago  Dr.  I.  W.  Andrews'  resignation  of  the  pres- 
idency of  Marietta  College.  The  Board  of  Trustees  held  a  special  meeting, 
April  16,  to  consider  the  resignation.  The  reasons  assigned  by  Dr.  Andrews, 
growing  out  of  his  advanced  age,  led  the  Board,  though  reluctant,  to  accept 
the  resignation,  to  take  efi^ect  at  the  close  of  the  present  college  year.  A  res- 
olution was  adopted  bearing  strong  testimony  to  the  Christian  character  of 
Dr.  Andrews,  and  his  long  and  efficient  service  in  the  institution,  "as  a  pro* 
fessor  some  16  years,  and  as  president  for  nearly  30  years."  The  hope  is  ex- 
pressed that  he  will  remain  in  the  institution  as  "Putnam  Professor  of  Politic- 
al Philosophy." 

The  election  of  a  successor  was  postponed  until  the  June  meeting  of  the 
Board. 


BOOKS   AND  MAGAZINES. 

Epitome  of  Universal  History.  By  Carl  Ploetz.  Translated  with  exten- 
sive additions  by  William  H.  Tillinghast.  Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin  and 
Company. 

Dr.  Ploetz,  a  veteran  German  teacher  and  author,  was  for  a  number  of  years 
instructor  in  historv  in  the  French  Gyn^n^siup^  at  Berlin.    The  {Ipitoqne  of 
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(JniVersfti  History  fas  prepared  by  him  as  a  guide  or  hand-book,  for  use  id 
higher  schools.  It  is  a  comprehensive  and  systematic  grouping  of  the  leading 
facts  of  history,  leaving  to  the  instructor  the  task  of  clothing  them  with  life 
and  interest  and  enforcing  the  lessons  which  they  teach.  The  arrangement 
of  the  book  and  the  extensive  index  make  it  a  convenient  historical  dictionary, 
suitable  for  private  as  well  as  class-room  use.  Teachers  of  history  will  find  it 
a  most  convenient  reference  'book  of  dates  and  events. 

Schools  and  Studies.  By  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  A.  M.  Boston :  James  R.  Os- 
good and  Company. 

The  title  of  this  book,  the  author  says,  is  "loose-fitting."  The  book  contains 
foorteen  essays  and  addresses  on  various  topics,  chiefly  educational,  written 
since  1870.  "The  Origin  of  Character,"  "Handling  Children,"  "A  Plea  for 
Breadth,"  "The  Mission  of  the  Public  School,"  *'The  Nation  and  the  States," 
"The  Secularization  of  Learning,"  are  some  of  the  themes.  Mr.  Hinsdale 
thinks  clearly  and  writes  forcibly,  and  the  educational  doctrine  he  promul- 
gates is  sound.  The  book  will  have  permanent  value,  and  will  undoubtedly 
find  a  place  in  many  libraries. 

Mabel  Martin  and  other  Poems,  by  John  G.  Whittier,  with  notes  and  a  bi- 
ographical sketch,  is  number  Jive  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Co/s  Riverside 
Literature  Series.     Price  15  cents. 

Elements  of  Modem  Chemistry.  By  Adolphe  Wurtz,  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  Paris.  Second  American  Edition.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Fifth  French  Edition  by  Wm.  H.  Greene,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia.  Published  by  J.  B. 
Lippincott  &  Co.,  London  and  Philadelphia.     1884. 

The  aim  of  the  author  has  been  to  keep  this  important  work  fully  up  with 
the  current  of  the  latest  discoveries ;  hence  many  additions'  and  changes  ap- 
pear in  the  last  French  edition.  With  the  consent  of  the  author,  the  translator 
has  made  such  additional  changes  as  seemed  desirable  to  adapt  it  fully  to 
American  students.  It  contains  nearly  800  pages,  has  a  copious  index  and 
fine  illustrations,  and  is  in  every  way  a  first-class  text-book. 

Biography  of  Ezra  Cornell,  Founder  of  Cornell  University.  A  Filial 
Tribute.    New  York :     A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

Probably  no  other  college  in  this  country  ever  attained  such  prominence  in 
so  short  a  time  as  Cornell.  This  book  is  a  record  of  the  life  and  labors  of  its 
foonder,  written  by  his  son.  No  part  of  the  book  will  interest  the  general 
reader  more  than  that  which  records  Mr.  Cornell's  untiring  efibrts  in  behalf  of 
the  telegraph  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  development. 

TAe  Clarendon  Dictionary,  by  Wm.  H.  Browne,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, and  S.  S.  Haldeman,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  published  by 
the  University  Publishing  Company,  of  New  York,  is  neat,  compact,  conven- 
ient, excellent,  and  cheap, — just  the  thing  for  school  use. 

Home  and  School  Training.  By  Mrs.  H.  E.  G.  Arey,  A.  M.  Philadelphia : 
J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

The  greater  part  of  this  little  book  is  a  plea  for  home  instruction  and  home 
training.     It  is  high  time  public  attention  were  turned  in  this  direction.    Un- 
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due  reliance  is  placed  in  the  school  in  child  training.  The  home  is  nature's 
Kindergarten.  And  jet,  in  how  many  homes  of  our  day  is  there  any  systemat- 
ized effort  at  child-training?  We  are  pleased  with  the  book,  and  advise  teach- 
ers as  well  as  parents  to  read  it. 

The  Philosophy  of  Education ;  or,  the  Principles  and  practice  of  Teach- 
ing. By  T.  Tate,  F.  R.  A.  S.  First  American,  from  Third  London  EdiUon. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. :     C.  W.  Bardeen,  Publisher. 

The  preface  to  the  American  Edition  of  this  book  is  written  by  Col.  Francis 
W.  Parker.  In  it  he  sdys,  '*It  has  given  me  more  substantial  aid  in  teaching 
than  any  other  English  work  1  ever  studied.'*  The  demand  in  this  country 
continuing  after  the  English  Edition  had  been  exhausted,  Mr.  Bardeen  has  is- 
sued an  edition  of  1,000  copies  only,  without  stereotyping. 

Bryant  Leaflets,  Poems  from  the  Works  of  William  CuUen  Bryant.  For 
Homes,  Libraries,  and  Schools.  Compiled  by  Josephine  E.  Hodgdon.  Illus- 
trated.   New  York :    D.  Appleton  k  Co. 

A  package  of  the  single  leaflets  is  put  up  in  a  neat  stiff  paper  case,  conven- 
ient for  school  use  as  supplementary  reading. 

English  Classics.  Bound  in  paper— 32  to  64  pages  each,  and  sold  at  $1.20 
a  dozen.  Irving' s  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare. 
Bryant's  Thanatopsis  and  other  poems,  and  Douglas's  Rhetorical  Training 
are  among  the  later  numbers.    Clark  and  Maynard :    New  York. 

MAGAZINES. 

The  Ceniury  comes  filled  to  overflowing  with  choice  matter — something  for 
nearly  every  class  of  readers.  The  department  of  "Open  Letters"  is  especially 
interesting;— "Prohibition,"  "National  Aid  to  Education,"  and  "The  Bread- 
winners" each  coming  in  for  a  share  of  attention. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  has,  besides  the  regular  installment  of  several  serials, 
a  number  of  choice  articles.  Richard  Grant  White  begins  "The  Auatomizing 
of  William  Shakespeare;"  "Linguistic  Paleontology,"  by  E  P.  Evans,  will  de- 
light the  literary  antiquarians;  Matthew  Arnold's  recent  visit  will  add  inter- 
est to  Harriet  Waters  Preston's  "Matthew  Arnold  as  a  Poet ;"  the  student  of 
American  history  will  find  interest  in  "The  Progress  of  Nationalism,"  and  in 
some  biographical  sketches;  and  the  book  reviews  and  "The  Contribators' 
Club"  will  not  escape  the  attention  of  the  general  reader. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  starts  out  with  "The  Sins  of  Legislators,"  by 
Herbert  Spencer.  "The  Progress  of  the  Working  Classes''  is  a  masterly  paper 
read  before  the  London  Statistical  Society,  by  Dr.  Robert  Giffen,  in  which  he 
shows  by  carefully  prepared  statistics  that  the  income  of  the  working  classes 
has  increased  steadily,  while  the  income  of  capital  has  decreased.  The  num- 
ber also  contains  a  great  variety  of  other  articles  of  interest  to  intelligent 
readers. 

The  North  American  Review* s  table  of  contents  is  as  follows:  DefectiTe 
Naturalization  Laws,  Matthew  Arnold,  A  Zone  of  Worlds,  The  Railway  and 
the  State,  Illusions  of  Memory,  The  Meaning  of  Song,  and  Workingmen's 
Grievances. 
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SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS.— A  SYMPOSIUM. 

School  examinatioDs  are  valuable  as  an  exponent  of  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  work  done  by  both  teachers  and  pupils.  The  teacher 
examines  his  pupils  to  ascertain  how  well  they  have  accomplished  the 
work  undertaken ;  the  superintendent  examines  a  school  to  discover 
both  ihe  amount  of  work  accomplished  and  the  methods  pursued  by 
the  teacher.  Take  away  either,  the  tendency  will  be  to  lapse  into  a 
state  of  irresponsibility.  Many  important  things  will  be  ill  done, 
many  more  will  go  undone.  The  same  holds  true  with  reference  to 
supervision  in  a  manufacturing  establishment.  Examination  straight- 
ens up  loose  work,  corrects  faults,  infuses  energy  and  ambition,  leads 
to  preciseness  and  thoroughness,  and  secures  the  best  results. 

Examinations  in  the  common  branches  should  be  held  as  often  as 
once  a  term,  and  not  oftener  than  twice  a  term.  In  some,  higher 
branches  examinations  should  be  held  only  at  the  end  of  a  subject,  or 
when  the  branch  is  dropped. 

Monthly  examinations  take  too  much  time,  and  tempt  pupils,  and 
teachers,  too,  to  ''cram."  It  is  best,  having  gone  through  a  subject, 
to  review  it  carefully,  but  to  avoid  ''cramming"  for  examinations. 

When  practicable,  another  than  the  teacher  should  make  the  test, 
confining  himself  scrupulously  to  the  subject  in  hand. 
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Examinations  should  be  written.     The  same  questions  may  then  be 

given  to  all,  no  embarrassment  can  occur  to  those  examined,  time  is 
thus  given  for  deliberate  thought,  and  the  discipline  of  writing  the 

answers  carefully  and  grammatically  is  of  the  highest  value.  Super- 
intendents should  be  examining  orally  at  all  times,  to  acquaint  them- 
selves with  the  amount  of  information  imparted,  the  consequent  men- 
tal development,  and  the  manner  and  method  of  the  teachers  under 
his  direction. 

The  four  or  five  examinations  held  at  stated  periods  in  the  school 
year,  should  be  averaged  with  a  final  examination  covering  the  work 
of  the  year,  and  this  should  be  the  basis  of  promotion. 

No  evils  attend  examinations  thus  conducted  by  teachers  of  good 
judgment  On  the  contrary,  the  examinations  result  in  a  healthy  and 
positive  growth,  both  in  the  subject  of  examination,  and  in  general 
culture.  William  Richardson. 

ChaUcothe,  O. 


The  benefits  and  evils  resulting  from  school  examinations  have  been 
rather  fully  discussed  in  teachers'  meetings  and  educational  journals, 
and  we  shall  not  recount  here  the  arguments  pro  and  con,  nor  have 
we  anything  new  to  add.  There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  go  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other  in  matter  and  methods  of  school  work.  We 
believe  that  searching  yet  liberal  examinations,  properly  conducted, 
are  beneficial,  and  that  they  are  to  some  extent  a  necessity  in  a  system 
of  graded  schools.  We  never  had  a  very  severe  attack  of  the  written 
examination  hobby ^  nor  are  we  of  the  number  who  now  see  nothing  but 
evil  resulting  from  them,  and  who  are  ready  to  dispense  with  them 
entirely.  In  the  Canton  schools  the  examinations  in  departments 
below  the  B  Primary  are  oral,  conducted  by  the  superintendent,  and 
promotions  are  based  upon  the  teacher's  recommendation  and  the 
superintendent's  judgment  of  the  pupil's  fitness  for  advancement. 
From  B  Primary  grade  up,  two  regular  written  examinations  are 
held  annually,  the  first  in  December,  the  second  in  June.  Questions 
are  usfially  prepared  by  the  superintendent,  sometimes  by  teachers. 
Teachers  examine  and  grade  the  manuscripts  and  send  them  to 
the  superintendent  for  inspection.  In  the  higher  grades,  the  exam- 
inations essentially  determine  the  promotions.  The  average  of  the 
several  examinations  is  taken  for  the  pupil's  standing.  Below  the  B 
Grammar  grade  an  average  of  70  per  cent  is  required  in  each  study 
for  promotion,  in  B  Grammar  and  above,  75  per  cent  Pupils  who 
fail  to  attain  the  required  standard  in  one  or  several  studies  are  granted 
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an  additional  examination  at  close  of  summer  vacation.  Usually  less 
than  one-fifth  of  those  who  try  the  additional  examination,  succeed  in 
attaining  the  required  average.  Pupils  getting  below  a  certain  min- 
imum per  cent  are  remanded  to  lower  classes.  Below  the  £  Gram- 
mar grade  the  minimum  is  50  per  cent.,  £  Grammar  and  higher 
grades,  55  per  cent  If  any  pupils  are  found  guilty  of  dishonesty, 
their  manuscripts  are  rejected  and  they  are  marked  zero.  The  fore- 
going rules  do  not  constitute  a  Procrustean  system.  Individual  pupils 
are  promoted  at  irregular  times,  and  various  exceptions  are  made  if 
deemed  advisable.  During  the  current  school  year  written  reviews 
have  been  given  in  the  high  school  every  two  or  three  weeks.  The 
average  of  grades  for  reviews  and  regular  examinations  determines  the 
pupil's  standing  in  each  study.  Questions  are  submitted  by  the 
teachers.  The  last  week  of  the  winter  term  is  devoted  to  public 
examinations  and  rhetorical  exercises. 
Canton^  O.  J.  H.  Lehman. 

After  several  years  of  trial,  I  have  become  dissatisfied  with  written 
examinations  as  a  basis  for  promotions,  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  The  grading  and  noting  of  criticisms  of  examination    papers 

requires  much  wearying  evening  work  that  exhausts  the  teacher's 
nervous  system,  and  kills  her  enthusiasm. 

2.  They  beget  a  tendency  to  review  as  a  preparation  for  the  exam- 
ination, and  thus  incite  the  pupils  to  mere  ''cramming." 

3.  Many  pupils  cannot  withstand  the  temptation  to  copy  from 
others  or  to  cheat  in  some  form. 

4.  Often  individual  pupils  are  sick,  or  indisposed  to  such  a  degree, 
that,  though  able  to  attend  the  examination,  they  are  not  able  to  do 
themselves  justice,  and  the  results  are  mortifying  and  discouraging. 

5.  The  mental  and  physical  strain  they  often  impose  upon  pupils 
is  unnatural  and  dangerous,  because  not  moderate  and  systematic. 

6.  They  occur  at  too  rare  intervals  to  be  of  value  in  teaching  con- 
centration, accuracy,  and  self  reliance.  It  was  not  an  occasional 
Thermopylae,  that  developed  the  bravery  of  the  Spartans ;  but  daily 
exposure  and  discipline,  combined  with  a  high  ideal,  made  the  heroism 
of  Thermopylae  possible. 

These  evils,  excepting  the  first,  are  aggravated  by  having  few 

instead  of  many  examinations  each  year. 

The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  methods  now  in  use  in  the 
Norwalk  schools : 
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The  teachers,  rel3ring  upon  their  memory  and  best  judgment,  grade 
weekly  each  pupil  in  each  branch.  Perfect  grade  for  a  week  is  ten. 
At  the  end  of  each  ten  weeks  a  report  is  sent  to  the  parents.  Ab- 
sence counts  as  a  failure  unless  the  work  is  made  up  and  recited.  If 
a  parent  or  pupil  is  not  satisfied  with  the  grade  reported,  a  written 
examination  is  allowed,  and  the  grade  secured  is  recorded  to  take  the 
place  of  the  other.  The  pupil's  papers  are  graded  by  the  teacher  and 
then  sent  to  the  superintendent.  The  number  being  small,  he  can 
easily  look  them  over  and  see  whether  justice  has  been  done.  In  his  visits 
the  superintendent  can,  at  any  time,  test  the  correctness  of  the 
teacher's  grades. 

This  method  of  grading  allows  reviews,  begets  methodical  habits  of 
study,  and  offers  a  constant  incentive  to  the  pupils.  It  gives  to  the 
teacher  a  freedom  limited  only  by  the  course  of  study. 

Nonvalk^  O.  W.  R.  Comings. 

My  experience  has  taught  me  that  examinations  in  graded  schools 
are  necessary  in  order  to  test  the  work  of  the  superintendent,  the 
teacher  and  the  pupil.  If  a  course  of  study  is  incomplete,  unsymmet- 
rical,  or  too  difficult,  it  is  sure  to  be  discovered  by  repeated  examina- 
tions. If  the  work  of  the  teacher  is  one-sided,  superficial  or  unsound, 
examinations  will  show  it  to  be  so,  as  well  as  indicate  the  deficiencies 
in  the  training  of  the  pupil. 

Writing  makes  the  exact  pupil,  and  the  practice  in  composition  ob- 
tained in  examinations  and  the  preparation  necessary  for  the  work,  is 
valuable  to  both  teacher  and  pupil,  and  may  be  made  an  incentive  to 
better  and  higher  work. 

In  my  opinion,  the  number  of  examinations  should  vary  under 
dififerent  circumstances.  As  in  the  case  of  the  recent  adoption  of  a 
course  of  study,  or  where  a  superintendent  is  just  entering  on  his 
work  in  a  city,  they  should  be  more  frequent.  These  examinations 
should  be  both  written  and  oral,  and  should  be  used  as  a  test  of  the 
pupil's  powers  of  observation,  reasoning  and  expression. 

While  the  result  of  this  test  constitutes,  in  a  large  degree,  the  basis 
for  the  promotion  of  pupils  and  the  grading  of  the  schools,  it  must  not 
be  relied  upon  exclusively.  In  spite  of  experience  and  skill  in  the 
preparation  of  questions  and  the  grading  of  papers,  the  figures  indi- 
cating percents  do  not  always  tell  the  truth.  In  more  cases  than 
many  realize,  good  papers  are  the  result  of  collusion  in  some  form 
among  those  examined,  while  on  the  other  hand,  poor  papers  are  often 
the  result  of  insufficient  time  for  the  work. 
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Promotions  should  be  based  on  the  actual  work  and  worth  of  the 
pupil  as  determined  by  his  attendance,  punctuality,  recitations  and 
examinations.  The  teacher's  personal  knowledge  of  each  pupil  should 
also  be  a  factor  in  the  matter  of  promotion.  Indeed  it  would  be  well 
fw  many  schools  if  the  superintendents  became  personally  acquainted 
with  those  pupils  that  have  fallen  below  the  minimum  average  for  pro- 
motion, for  in  many  cases  an  additional  examination  will  show  that 
they  are  prepared. 

The  chief  evils  to  be  avoided  in  examinations  are :  cramming,  un- 
symmetrical  development  of  the  faculties  of  the  pupil,  mental  and 
physical  exhaustion,  and  a  sort  of  fetich  worship  of  percents,  as  it 
were.  LeRoy  D.  Brown. 

Columbus,  O. 


The  whole  question  of  the  value  of  examinations  turns  upon  the  ob- 
ject for  which  they  are  held.  One  object  is  to  fix  the  knowledge 
which  the  pupils  have  acquired  more  securely  in  the  memory.  All 
persons  know  from  experience,  that  repetition  is  a  condition  of 
remembering.  Never  give  a  child  a  piece  of  information  which  you 
do  not  call  for  again,  is  a  well  known  principle  in  the  science  of 
teaching.  The  oflener  the  pupils  are  called  upon  to  tell  what  they 
know,  the  deeper  the  impression  becomes.  Skill  of  hand  and  accu- 
racy of  eye  are  no  oftener  acquired  by  repetition  than  mental  quick- 
ness and  permanent  possession  of  knowledge. 

Another  object  is  to  cultivate  attention.  The  attention  and  thought 
which  pupils  give  .  during  the  process  of  an  examination  are  fre- 
quently all  the  mental  gymnastics  some  teachers  get  out  of  their  pupils. 
They  are  thrown  upon  their  own  resources  and  must  think.  The 
strain  in  some  cases  may  be  too  great,  but  with  the  large  majority  it  is 
no  greater  than  is  essential  to  mental  development 

Another  object  is  to  broaden  and  deepen  the  instruction  given  by 
the  teacher ;  also,  to  suggest  the  most  important  points,  and  to  encour- 
age thoroughness  and  accuracy  in  all  exercises.  It  should  be  as 
much  an  examination  of  the  knowledge  and  work  of  the  teacher  as  of 
the  pupil. 

Another  object  is  to  ascertain  the  ability  and  knowledge  of  the  pupils 
with  a  view  to  keep  them  constantly  on  the  line  of  advancement,  and 
m  a  class  to  which  their  ability  and  scholarship  entitles  them. 

Another  object  is  to  give  the  pupils  practice  in  composition  and  con- 
cise and  accurate  written  expression.     In    measuring   the   pupil's 
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qualification  for  promotion  from  grade  to  grade,  the  teacher's  estimate 
of  the  pupils  made  up  from  their  daily  recitation  should  be  taken. 

If  pupils  are  promoted  on  examinations  alone,  and  the  average  is 
taken  as  the  required  per  cent,  for  passing,  the  greater  the  number 
the  better  are  the  chances  of  the  pupils.  Circamstances  should  de- 
termine the  frequency  of  examination.  Five  each  school  year  of  ten 
months  are  not  too  many.  At  the  end  of  each,  with  the  advice  of  the 
principal  and  teacher,  promotions  from  class  to  class  or  even  from 
one  grade  to  another,  may  be  made.  If  the  superintendent  has  his 
schools  well  in  hand  and  knows  what  each  grade  is  doing,  he  should 
prepare  the  questions.  In  this  case,  each  teacher  should  conduct  the 
examination  of  her  own  school,  examine  and  mark  the  manuscripts, 
which  should  be  reviewed  by  the  principal,  superintendent,  or  some  one 
designated  by  him.  The  pupils  will  be  more  free  from  embarrassment, 
and  work  better  under  the  kindly  and  sympathetic  eye  of  their  own 
teacher  than  that  of  a  stranger. 

To  guard  the  pupils  against  worry  the  examination  should  be  con- 
ducted as  much  like  an  ordinary  written  recitation  as  possible. 

I  must  stop.  I  have  exceeded  my  four  hundred  words.  I  should 
like  to  say  more.  R.  W.  Stevenson. 

ColumbuSy  O. 


Written  examinations  are  valuable  both  to  pupil  and  to  teacher. 
They  cultivate  accuracy  of  thought  and  concise  expression.  They 
enable  the  pupil  to  judge  of  the  thoroughness  of  his  preparation  upon 
the  subjects  taught  By  this  means,  too,  the  teacher  may  know  how 
well  he  has  taught  the  various  subjects. 

If  at  regular  intervals,  once  in  ten  weeks  is  often  enough.  Exam- 
inations at  irregular  intervals  would  be  better  if  the  superintendent 
could  conduct  them  as  often  as  he  should.  But  he  is  in  danger  of 
neglecting  them,  if  he  holds  them  at  irregular  intervals,  from  the  fact 
that  so  many  important  duties  are  continually  pressing  upon  him  for 
attention.  Examinations  thus  conducted  have  the  advantage  of  being 
brought  before  the  pupils  unexpectedly,  and  prevent  extraordinary 
preparation  the  last  day  or  two  beforehand. 

Pupils  in  the  Elyria  schools  who  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in 
all  branches  at  the  first  three  examinations  of  the  year,  in  all  the  sub- 
jects taught,  are  excused  from  the  final  examination,  unless  they  neg- 
lect  their  work  during  the  last  quarter. 

The  number  of  pupils /n^rd^  for  promotion,  who  fail  in  examina- 
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don,  is  very  small.  Such  should  be  promoted  on  trial,  and  should  be 
kept  in  the  advanced  grade  as  long  as  they  can  do  the  work  satisfac- 
torily. 

The  above  plan  worked  satisfactorily  last  year,  and  promotions  will 
be  made  the  same  way  this  year.  H.  M.  Parker. 

Elyria^  O. 


SuFT.  M.  Manly, 

Dear  Sir : — Your  committee  appointed  to  embody  in  a  report,  the 
opinions  of  your  teachers  as  regards  the  new  and  the  old  methods  of 
arriving  at  a  pupil's  standing  for  promotion,  submits  the  following  : 

Many  of  us  have  had  ten  years  experience  in  promoting  pupils  on  a 
percent  arrived  at  by  the  written  examinations  held  during,  and  at  the 
dose  of,  each  year.  We  have  learned  that  such  examinations  do  not 
give  us  a  comparative  grade  of  the  members  of  classes,  such  as  will 
correspond  to  their  standing  in  daily  recitations. 

A  S3rstematic  method  of  assisting  grows  up  in  a  class,  continues 
throughout  their  whole  course  and  results  in  the  promotion  of 
unworthy  members. 

The  method  fosters  dishonesty  in  the  pupils  and  distrust  in  the 
teacher.  It  destroys  the  interest  in  class  work  throughout  the  year, 
and  encourages  an  indifference  to  regular  attendance,  by  causing  the 
pupil  to  rely  upon  final  examinations  for  his  advancement.  The 
written  examinations,  however,  enable  us  to  get  good  results  in  pen- 
manship and  we  believe  they  should  be  continued  as  a  drill  in  compo- 
sition, penmanship,  and  manuscript  forms;  but  grades  taken  from 
papers  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  a  measure  of  knowledge  acquired  on 
any  particular  branch. 

The  oral  examinations  conducted  by  us  this  year  have  caused  us  to 
&vor  their  continuance,  as  we  believe  they  place  a  pupil  before  his  class 
in  a  true  light  and  tend  to  strengthen  the  confidence  of  the  pupils  in 
the  justice  of  the  teacher's  grading. 

Along  with  oral  examinations,  and  of  greater  importance  than  any 
examination,  we  recommend  the  grading  of  the  daily  work  of  each 
pupil.  Upon  this  grade  we  feel  that  we  should  mainly  depend  as  a 
basis  for  promotion.  Our  year's  work,  nearly  ended,  leads  us  to 
believe  that  it  can  be  made  the  most  effective  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  the  teacher  in  developing  that  studious  habit  so  much  to  be  desired 
among  the  pupils  of  our  public  schools.  If  every  recitation  adds  to 
or  deducts  from  a  pupil's  standing,  he  soon  learns  the  importance  of 
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preparing  every  lesson  and  being  present  at  every  recitation ;  we  are 
thereby  enabled  to  secure  not  only  the  greatest  regularity  in  school 
work,  but  the  most  uninterrupted  attendance. 

We  also  favor  the  third  element  to  be  considered  in  making  our 
recommendations  for  promotions,  viz.,  deportment.  We  favor  it,  as 
an  introduction  of  a  very  important  element  in  a  common  school  ed- 
ucation, too  long  neglected.  At  this  time  we  see  no  reason  why  a  low 
grade  in  deportment,  should  not  bar  a  pupil  from  promotion. 

The  adoption  of  this  system  of  promotion  has  placed  in  our  hands  a 
great  nominating  power,  but  we  have  endeavored  so  to  sublet  it  to 
each  individual  pupil  as  to  cause  him  to  feel  that  his  promotion  is  in 
his  own  hands. 

We  join  in  recommending  daily  recitations,  examinations,  and  de- 
portment, as  being  among  the  essentials  to  form  a  good  basis  of  pro- 
motion. Very  Respectfully, 

GaUoHy  O.  A.  W.  Lbwis. 


We  give  six  written  examinations  during  the  year.  Teachers  ex- 
amine their  schools  at  middle  of  each  term.  The  result  of  this  is  sent 
to  the  parents.  At  the  end  of  each  term  the  superintendent  gives  an 
examination  covering  the  term's  work.  The  result  of  this  is  reported 
to  parents,  and  a  record  of  it  kept,  which  aids  the  superintendent  in 
determining  the  fitness  of  pupils  for  promotion,  but  does  not  form  the 
sole  basis.  This  record  is  examined  in  the  presence  of  the  teacher, 
who  is  consulted  in  each  case,  especially  in  the  doubtful  cases.  The 
fidelity  of  the  pupil,  the  character  of  his  daily  work^  and  his  physical 
and  mental  ability  to  do  the  work  of  the  next  grade  are  taken  into 
account.  Not  all  who  reach  the  specified  standard  are  promoted ;  nor 
are  all  who  fall  below  it  required  to  review.  A  pupil  may  be  able  to 
do  the  work  of  a  higher  grade,  and  yet  fail  in  an  examination  on 
account  of  inegular  attendance,  or  for  other  cause.  Examinations 
are  not  always  a  test  of  all  the  pupil  has  learned,  if  he  and  the  teacher 
have  been  faithful  to  duty.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  lower  grades, 
where  pupils  learn  so  much  not  covered  by  the  course  of  study,  and 
which  cannot  l>e  reached  by  examination.  Hence  promotions  should 
be  made  to  a  certain  extent  upon  the  judgment  of  teacher  and  super- 
intendent In  some  of  our  schools  pupils  receive  a  grade  on  each 
day's  work  in  some  or  all  branches,  which  is  combined  with  the  ex- 
amination grade  to  make  the  term  grade.  This  is  the  system  in  the 
high  school. 
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Our  examinations  are  not  shattering  any  nervous  systems.  There 
is  written  work  of  some  kind  every  day.  This  differs  so  little  from 
examinations  that  pupils  scarcely  realize  that  they  are  being  exam- 
ined. As  a  rule  they  do  as  well  as  in  oral  recitation ;  many  do  better. 
Those  who  show  the  effects  of  over-study  and  nervous  exhaustion  are 
in  the  high  school,  where  the  daily-grade  system  is  in  practice. 
Pupils  who  are  regular  in  attendance  and  properly  instructed  do  not 
''dread  examinations/'  and  cramming  is  imnecessary.  There  is  much 
less  ''cramming  for  examination"  than  teachers  receive  credit  for. 
Frequent  reviews  are  essential  to  thorough  work,  but  they  are  not 
necessarily  cramming  processes. 

Under  the  examination  system  there  is  more  freedom  in  recitation 
and  less  text-book  work  than  under  the  daily  record  system.  This 
improves  the  character  of  the  recitation. 

Examinations  enable  the  superintendent  to  test  the  character  of  the 
work  done,  and  give  teachers  and  pupils  an  opportunity  to  ascer- 
tain what  has  been  learned,  and  what  not  learned.  They  are  an  in- 
centive to  study,  but  should  not  be  held  over  the  heads  of  pupils  to 
incite  them  to  over-work.  They  should  not  be  competitive.  If  of 
proper  degree  and  kind,  they  are  a  fair  test  of  scholarship,  are  not 
injurious  to  the  health  of  pupils,  and  are  just  such  "trials"  as  they 
ought  to  be  subjected  to,  to  fit  them  to  face  the  harder  ones  of  prac- 
tical life,  which  is  a  test  all  the  way  through. 
sZanesvilUy  O.  W.  D.  Lash. 

The  result  of  a  promotion  test  at  the  end  of  a  term  or  school  year 
should  not  be  the  basis  of  promotion.  First,  because  under  the  ex- 
citement occasioned  by  the  interest  at  stake  many  a  pupil  cannot  do 
himself  justice,  who,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  may  show  himself 
fitted  to  undertake  the  work  of  the  next  grade.  Secondly,  because  it 
leads  a  pupil  who  is  not  conscientious  to  neglect  the  daily  work  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  term,  with  the  hope  of  bringing  it  up  for  the 
final  test  Thirdly,  because  there  are  many  teachers  who  make  a 
business  of  preparing  their  pupils  for  this  promotion  examination  by  a 
system  of  cramming  that  is  injurious  to  the  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  health  of  the  pupils — to  the  physical  health,  as  is  indicated  by 
the  lassitude  of  some  at  the  end  of  one  of  these  seasons  of  review  (?) 
and  the  feveriish  fretfulness  of  others ;  to  the  mental  health,  by  the  im- 
paired memory  and  weakened  thought  power, — the  memory  which 
begins  to  think  a  fact  only  given  to  it  for  a  particular  occasion,  and 
that  as  soon  as  that  is  over  it  is  of  no  further  use, — the  thought-power 
which  even  when  the  question  requires  its  exercise,  will  not  dare  to 
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trust  itself,  but  must  repeat  what  the  teacher  or  some  pupil  gave  under 
somewhat  similar  circumstances ;  to  the  moral  health,  in  that  it  does 
not  foster  to  any  great  extent  the  faithful  discharge  of  duty  day  by 
day,  which  alone  establishes  moral  rectitude. 

There  are  schools  in  which,  when  an  examination  ^n  one  subject  is 
to  be  held  at  a  near  date,  (a  time  known  both  to  the  teacher  and 
pupils),  that  subject  receives  almost  exclusive  attention,  the  other  rec- 
itations being  neglected  altogether  or  receiving  but  little  care.  This 
is  not  limited  to  the  schools  of  any  one  town  or  city.  Perhaps 
our  superintendents  do  not  know  of  it,  but  it  is  actually  occurring 
even  in  this  enlightened  age  of  pedagogics. 

Fellow-teachers,  there  could  be  no  course  of  action  pursued  more 
destructive  to  the  love  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  or  more  op- 
posed to  the  noblest  view  of  education, — that  it  means  the  highest  de- 
velopment of  all  the  powers  of  the  soul. 

Examinations,  as  they  are  frequently  prepared  for  and  conducted, 
are  causing  an  extreme  waste  of  vitality  on  the  p£brt  of  teachers  and 
pupils,  that  more  wisely  expended  would  result  in  untold  good.  They 
are  like  money ; — sometimes  a  blessing,  sometimes  a  curse,  according 
to  the  use  made  of  them.  In  the  pages  of  this  magazine  I  expressed 
once  before  some  opinions  which  continued  observation  but  strength- 
ens : — ^that  examinations  should  not  be  held  at  stated  intervals ;  that 
the  teacher  should  give  some  examinations  the  tim^e  of  which  should 
be  kept  from  the  pupils  until  the  session  at  which  they  are  to  take 
place ;  and  that  the  principal  or  superintendent  should  give  his  exam- 
inations at  a  time  not  previously  known  to  the  teacher. 

If  the  highest  good  of  the  children  of  Ohio  is  desired,  the  number 
of  pupils  assigned  to  a  teacher  will  be  decreased.  Then  it  will  not  be 
requiring  too  much  that  each  week  at  least,  the  teacher  shall  indicate 
in  a  class-book  something  in  reference  to  the  work  and  progress  of 
each  pupil  in  every  subject ;  then  from  this  book  and  a  record  of  the 
examinations  held  during  the  year,  a  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
motion of  a  pupil  can  be  reached  which  will  be  just  to  him  and  satis- 
factory to  his  parents.  Margaret  W.  Sutherland. 

Mansfieid,  O. 

Without  doubt  examinations  may  be  held  too  frequently,  and  harm 
is  often  done  in  this  way.  Too  frequent  examinations  consume  time 
needlessly,  produce  a  nervous  anxiety  on  the  part  of  both  pupils  and 
teachers,  and  tend  to  beget  in  both  a  false  idea  that  examination  is 
the  end  for  which  study  is  undertaken.  When  these  tests  are  made 
too  prominent  it  is  difficult  to  develop  a  love  of  study  for  the  sake  of 
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mental  growth.  That  sharpness  of  scholarship,  at  the  expense  of 
largeness  of  nature,  so  often,  and  sometimes  so  justly,  charged  to  pub- 
lic school  instruction,  is  likely  to  follow  when  undue  prominence  is 
given  to  examinations. 

Again,  examinations  are  not  an  unmixed  evil.  No  recitation  is 
complete  that  does  not  test  the  pupil's  knowledge,  and  without  such 
test  a  class  will  soon  be  at  sea  and  adrift.  With  many  teachers,  this 
daily  examination  might  be  sufficient,  but  n^iuch  good  comes  of  an 
occasional  larger  sweep,  in  which  the  work  of  a  term  or  a  whole  year 
is  brought  under  review.  It  is  like  taking  account  of  stock  in  business. 
If  such  tests  are  judiciously  given,  they  become  excellent  disciplinary 
agents.  The  difference  in  self-command,  of  those  who  have  had  these 
tests  and  those  who  have  not,  is  apparent. 

In  a  system  of  graded  schools,  promotions  must  depend  on  some 
kind  of  test.  If  sufficient  provision  be '  made,  the  supervising  force 
may  keep  up  so  close  an  acquaintance  with  classes  and  pupils,  that  no 
examination  will  be  necessary ;  but  so  much  supervision  is  very  ex- 
pensive, and  probably  the  results  in  such  cases  are  no  more  satisfac- 
tory. In  a, large  system  I  know  no  ground  of  making  promotions  so 
satisfactory  as  the  time-honored  examinations  ;  though  I  would  make 
large  allowance  for  the  estimates  and  recommendations  of  teachers, 
especially  in  the  lower  grades. 

Great  care  should  be  given  to  the  preparation  of  the  questions. 
They  should  be  clearly  stated ;  should  cover  the  ground ;  should  not 
be  too  difficult  or  too  easy ;  and  should  not  be  excessive  in  quantity. 

From  my  own  experience,  I  prefer  about  four  examinations  in  a 
year,  and  for  the  greater  part  would  have  them  conducted  by  the 
teachers,  the  questions  coming  from  outside.  1  find  that  such  exam- 
inations are  helpful  to  both  teachers  and  pupils ;  they  help  all  to  know 
just  where  they  stand ;  and  they  have  a  powerful  influence  in  toning 
up  a  school.  Henry  M.  James. 

Omdha^  Nebraska^ 

Examination  is  the  basis  of  all  gradation  in  schools.  Without  some 
sort  of  examination,  all  is  chaos. 

Examination  is  of  many  kinds.  It  may  be  oral,  or  written ;  it  may 
cover  the  work  of  a  day,  a  week,  a  month  or  a  year. 

That  ''repetition  is  the  mother  of  studies"  is  as  true  now  as  it  was 
in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Jesuit  schools.  The  teacher  who  pretends 
to  get  along  without  careful,  every-day  examination  of  his  pupils' 
work  is  a  fraud. 

The  best  way  to  find  out  whether  a  child  knows  anything  is  to  ask 
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him,  and  then  give  him  an  opportunity  to  answer.  A  class  is  learning 
addition  of  fractions.  They  have  been  taught  how  to  perform  the 
operation.  A  teacher  wishes  to  test  the  class  to  see  whether  his  and 
their  work  has  been  thoroughly  done,  and  so  he  gives  the  following : 
Find  the  sum  of  i^,  3I,  ^oi^  and  3^.  ''Hold!"  says  the  Doctor, 
the  father  of  the  girl  who  engages  nearly  every  evening  in  social  dis- 
sipation, the  crank  who  likes  to  see  his  name  in  print,  and  all  the 
people  who  have  only  the  ability  to  find  fault,  '<  you  will  destroy  the 
health  of  that  class/'  I  would  say  to  the  teacher,  ''Go  on  with  the 
test,  even  at  the  great  risk  of  wrecking  the  nervous  system  and  under- 
mining the  constitution  of  the  dear  children." 

All  good  things  may  be  abused  and  so  may  examinations.  If  a 
child  has  been  studying  only  the  geography  of  England,  it  certainly  is 
very  unjust  to  examine  him  upon  France.  But  if  the  child  has  been 
taught  that  London  is  the  largest  city  and  Liverpool  is  the  most  noted 
sea-port  of  the  world,  I  cannot  see  the  harm  of  subjecting  him  to  the 
mental  strain  of  saying  so.  How  are  we  to  know  that  the  child  knows 
the  multiplication  table  unless  we  find  out  ? 

Examination  is  opposed  to  dilettanteism  in  education.  Examina- 
tion means  honesty ;  it  is  thoroughly  democratic  in  its  effects ;  it  is  a 
leveler  ;  it  abases  the  proud  and  exalts  the  humble. 

The  objection  to  examinations  is  that  they  mean  excitement,  woxtj 
and  *'cram.''  Not  necessarily.  A  certain  amount  of  anxiety  is  good 
for  a  pupil.  When  pupils  worry,  it  is  their  own  fault  or  that  of  their 
teacher.  Real  worry  is  not  so  prevalent  as  the  spurious  article. 
When  a  child  has  neglected  or  slighted  his  work,  the  easiest  way  to 
relieve  his  conscience  and  create  sympathy  that  will  forestall  censure 
is  to  complain  long  and  loud  of  the  difficulties  of  his  school  work. 
Sometimes  the  proper  incentive  is  not  held  before  the  pupiL  A 
teacher  who  is  continually  goading  the  child  with  the  fear  that  he  will 
not  pass  his  examination  is  doing  a  grievous  wrong.  The  teacher's 
aim  should  be  to  build  up  the  confidence  of  the  child,  not  to  tear  it 
down.  It  certainly  is  not  a  sign  of  wisdom  to  destroy  the  conditions 
of  good  work  previous  to  demanding  it. 

Toiedoy  O.  John  W.  Dowd. 

Examinations  are  useful  for  instruction.  The  searching  question 
put  to-day  shows  the  student  how  to  study  better  for  to-morrow.  This 
is  in  fact  the  principal  motive  in  the  examination  that  constitutes  a 
part  of  the  d^ily  exercise. 

This  daily  examination  may  be  graded  and  recorded  as  the  basis  of 
rank  and  classification.    There  are  several  objections  that  are  well 
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known.  The  greatest  objection,  in  my  judgment,  is  this  which  has 
been  least  noticed.  This  plan  rewards  the  industry  more  than  the 
attainment  of  the  pupil.  Some  diligent  children  make  a  fair  recitation 
every  day,  but  do  not  hold  their  knowledge,  they  forget  half  by  the 
end  ol  the  term.     They  do  not  make  their  knowledge  useful. 

The  periodic  examination,  every  two  or  three  months  or  once  a 
year,  is  not  a  perfect  remedy.  It  frequently  produces  a  similar  kind 
of  work  on  a  larger  scale.  There  is  a  desperate  effort  to  cram  into  the 
mind  for  a  few  days  all  that  the  class  have  taken  months  to  acquire. 
The  student  may  succeed  in  passing  the  ordeal,  but  such  knowledge 
does  not  last ;  it  was  not  intended  to  last  beyond  examination  day. 
The  periodic  examination  does  not  promote  intellectual  health. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  current  college  year,  we  have  been  pur* 
suing  a  plan  (in  Kenyon),  which  seems  to  produce  excellent  results. 
It  was  announced  that  any  student  having  an  attendance  grade  of  90 
per  cent  or  more,  and  an  average  recitation  grade  of  75  per  cent  or 
more  in  any  subject,  might  be  excused  from  the  term  examination 
therein.  At  the  same  time  it  was  announced  that,  in  order  to  test 
how  well  the  science  and  literature  are  mastered  and  retained,  the 
Professor  might,  any  day,  without  notice,  have*  a  written  exercise  on 
any  part  of  the  work  gone  over  since  the  beginning  of  the  term.  This 
ever  impending  little  examination  has  worked  a  great  reform  in  the 
methods  of  some  who  were  addicted. to  ''cram."  Formerly  75  per 
centum  represented  about  midway  of  the  class  usually,  but  now  a  de- 
cided majority  of  nearly  every  class  is  excused  from  examination. 

There  is  no  necessity  in  schools  of  any  grade,  of  making  the  exam- 
inations either  dreadful  or  pernicious.  E.  T.  Tappan, 

Gambier^  O. 

/\\  is  some  fifteen  years  since  written  examinations  began  to  infest 
the  public  schools.  They  were  heralded  by  ''educators,"  approved 
in  formal  resolutions  of  institutes  and  associations,  and  adopted  by  all 
^'progressive  teachers."  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  innova- 
tion should  have  achieved  sudden  and  widespread  popularity.  It 
seemed  to  fit  the  graded  school  system  as  nicely  as  if  it  had  grown 
upon  it  It  afforded  a  test  of  the  relative  merits  of  pupils,  easily  ap- 
plied, and  impartial  in  its  results.  It  was  a  labor-saving  process ; 
fifty  pupils  could  be  examined  at  the  same  time  as  easily  as  one.  Un- 
fortunately it  is  true  of  all  labor-saving  appliances  that  they  yield  an 
inferior  product.  As  might  have  been  predicted,  thoughtful  teachers 
soon  b^an  to  observe  fundamental  defects  in  the  system.  The  diffi- 
culty of  preparing  concise  but  comprehensive  questions  that  would 
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fairly  test  the  pupil's  knowledge  and  at  the  same  time  not  overtask  him 
was  manifest.  Principals  noticed  the  invarinble  tendency  of  subor- 
dinates to  "teach  up"  to  the  last  set  of  examination  questions  which 
had  been  tried,  thus  imparting  narrow  and  technical  views  of  subjects, 
a  kind  of  desiccated  information,  chiefly  meritorious  in  that  it  would 
bear  transportation  over  to  the  next  examination.  It  was  observed  that 
pupils  worked  for  examination  results  as  an  end  and  'dropped"  the 
study  as  soon  as  a  "passing"  percentage  was  secured.  These  and 
other  considerations  of  a  like  character  have  given  rise  to  grave  doubts 
as  to  the  utility  of  such  examinations. 

It  can  scarcely  be  claimed  for  the  written  examination  that  it  is  an 
intelligent  method  of  testing  the  inteliigence  of  pupils.  It  assumes  the 
condition  of  a  deaf  mute  for  the  pupil  and  places  before  him  a  series 
of  questions,  many  of  which  would  oftentimes  elicit  radical  differences 
of  opinion  even  in  maturer  minds,  the  correct  answers  to  which  he  is 
presumed  to  know,  and  to  write  out  in  a  limited  time.  How  much  he 
may  know  of  the  subject  outside  of  the  questions  counts  for  nothing. 
To  add  to  the  inconsistency,  the  questions  are  oftentimes  prepared  by 
some  one  who  has  never  heard  the  pupil  recite,  and  who  questions  to 
ascertain  what  the  examiner  thinks  he  ought  to  know,  rather  than  to 
ascertain  what  has  been  taught. 

It  would  be  impracticable  within  the  limits  of  this  article  to  specify 
more  in  detail  the  objections  to  examinations  as  at  present  in  vogue, 
nor  to  suggest  a  desirable  substitute.  The  well  founded  dissatisfaction 
with  the  present  system  leads  to  the  hope  that  some  more  rational  sys- 
tem will  be  devised.  B.  B.  Snow. 

Auburn^  N.  K 

I  am  asked  to  join  in  a  symposium  in  which  the  subject  of  exam- 
inations is  to  be  discussed.  My  part  of  the  talk  is  to  be  limited  to 
four  hundred  words.  This  limit  is  too  short  for  argument  and  gives 
room  for  little  beyond  the  expression  of  convictions. 

Though  not  expressly  so  stated,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  written 
examinations  are  only  to  be  considered,  since  every  recitation  is 
largely  an  oral  examination,  and  of  the  value  of  that  in  a  scheme  of 
school  work  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  to  the  contrary  by  the  writing 
part  of  the  general  public  and  that  class  of  educators  who  will  not  take 
offence,  I  trust,  at  the  designation  "sentimentalists,"  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  if  any  tests  are  to  be  used  to  determine  the  progress  of 
pupils  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  in  mental  development,  a 
properly  conducted    written  examination  is  the  most  satisfactory. 
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This  I  hold,  not  as  a  mere  abstract  theory,  but  as  a  result  of  many 
years'  close  observation,  prompted  by  no  other  motive  than  the  arriv- 
al at  truth.  The  written  examination  is  not  an  infallible  test.  In  all 
good  teaching,  after  the  prescribed  course  of  study  has  been  com- 
pleted, there  will  be  remnants  of  knowledge,  of  aspiration,  of  purpose 
lying  outside  that  boundary,  which  no  general  examination  can  meas- 
ure— ^and  the  better  the  teaching  the  larger  will  be  these  remnants, 
and  the  finer  their  quality. 

In  many  of  the  city  graded  school  systems  examinations  are  too 
frequent.  One,  or  at  most  two,  general  examinations  per  year,  seem 
to  me  to  be  enough.  Frequent  examinations  lead  to  too  much  re- 
viewing, which  ends  only  too  often  in  the  worst  sort  of  cramming. 
The  more  a  course  of  study  is  subdivided,  and  the  oftener  pupils  are 
examined,  the  greater  will  be  the  teacher's  anxiety  for  immediate  re- 
sults, and,  as  a  not  unnatural  consequence,  the  more  narrow  and  me- 
chanical will  be  his  methods  of  instruction. 

Whether  there  should  be  any  general  examination  at  all  will  depend 
gready  upon  the  character  of  the  questions  submitted ;  for  this  will 
inevitably  exercise  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  work  of  the  teacher. 
If  these  questions  are  such  as  call  out  the  products  of  memorizing 
alone,  the  results  will  be  of  small  value.  Questions  should,  so  far  as 
practicable,  always  be  such  as  will  exercise  the  reasoning  powers  of 
pupils.  The  demands  of  an  examination  of  this  kind  cannot  be  met 
by  cramming,  however,  ingenious.  A  written  examination  with  the 
above  limitations,  and  sweeping  over  the  whole  work  of  the  year,  is, 
in  my  opinion,  the  most  impartial  and  satisfactory  basis  for  promotion 
of  pupils,  though  a  wise  discretion  outside  of  it  should  be  exercised. 

Dayiony  O,  John  Hancock. 


We  can  scarcely  conceive  of  any  system  of  efficient  instruction,  that 
does  not  include  some  test  of  the  pupil's  attainment.  We  test  the 
work  of  a  single  day  in  the  recitation.  When  the  test  is  applied  to  the 
work  of  a  term,  to  a  subject,  or  some  important  branch  of  a  subject, 
we  call  it  an  examination. 

The  examination  is  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  pupil 
has  been  faithful  in  his  work,  whether  he  comprehends  the  instruction 
given,  and  retains  at  least  an  outline  of  the  important  and  underlying 
principles.  It  also  reveals  to  the  teacher  any  defects  in  his  instruc- 
tion, and  assists  him  in  determining  whether  the  scholar  is  prepared 
for  advancement  Properly  conducted,  examinations  are  of  great 
value.  I  know  of  nothing  to  take  their  place.  As  a  rule,  the  in-' 
dostrious,  faithful,  and  thoughtful  pupils  will  be  successful ;  the  indo- 
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lent,  careless,  and  thoughtless  will  fail.  The  scholars  realize  this,  and 
thus  the  examination  furnishes  a  healthy  stimulus  to  the  school.  A 
limited  number  of  pupils  in  every  school  will  do  the  work  well  whether 
there  be  an  escamination  or  not,  but  the  average  scholar  needs  this 
stimulus.  We  have  the  same  condition  of  success  and  failure  in  the 
real  work  of  life,  and  this  part  of  school  training  is  a  valuable  prepara- 
tion for  that  work. 

The  manner  and  number  of  examinations  depend  upon  the  grade, 
condition  of  the  school,  and  the  subjects  in  which  the  pupil  is  to  be 
tested.  The  examination  of  the  youngest  scholars,  and  of  all  grades 
in  some  branches,  should  be  oral.  When  the  scholars  can  write  leg- 
ibly and  with  some  degree  of  ease,  a  part  of  the  examinations  should 
be  written.  The  questions  may  sometimes  be  prepared  by  the 
teacher ;  or  teachers  of  the  same  grade  may  agree  upon  a  list  of 
questions.  Generally,  this  will  be  the  work  of  the  superintendent. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  difficult  duties  he  has  to  perform. 

The  written  examination  has  many  advantages.  It  is  impartial.  It 
gives  the  same  test  to  each  scholar  in  a  room,  and  to  all  scholars  of 
the  same  grade.  It  is  free  from  the  excitement  of  a  public  examina- 
tion. Each  scholar  has  an  opportunity  to  think  without  any  disturb- 
ing influences. 

The  examination  of  manuscript  is  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  teacher, 
but  if  properly  done  it  results  in  good  to  both  teacher  and  schooL  It 
shows  wherein  any  scholar  has  failed  to  comprehend  the  subject, 
reveals  defects  in  teaching,  and  enables  the  teacher  to  give  valuable 
practical  instruction  in  reference  to  spelling,  use  of  capitals,  construc- 
tion and  order  of  sentences,  arrangement  of  work,  etc. 

Brief  examinations  may  be  given  by  the  teacher  from  time  to  time 
during  the  year,  but  I  believe  three  general  examinations  in  a  year  are 
sufficient. 

It  is  our  custom  after  each  regular  examination  to  send  home  a 
report.  Blanks  are  furnished  for  this  purpose.  These  include  the 
results  of  the  examination,  and  the  number  of  times  absent  or  tardy. 
They  indicate  in  a  general  way  the  daily  recitation  and  deportment, 
and  state  the  requirement  for  promotion.  As  the  parent  signs  and 
returns  the  same,  he  is  unable  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  plead  ignorance 
of  his  children's  standing  in  the  school. 

As  a  rule,  the  results  of  written  examinations  will  promote  pupils 
that  would  otherwise  be  recommended  by  the  teacher.  There  are, 
however,  so  many  exceptions  to  this  rule  that  it  will  not  do  to  rely 
entirely  upon  written  examinations  as  a  basis  for  promotion.  Neither 
can  the  judgment  of  every  teacher  be  relied  upon  in  every  instance. 
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Doubtful  cases  should  be  decided  by  the  opinion  of  the  teacher  as  to 
the  ability  of  the  scholar  to  do  the  work  of  the  next  grade  If  the 
teacher  desires  it  a  further  examination,  either  oral  or  written,  may  be 
resorted  to.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the  judgment  of  a  teacher 
who  has  bad  the  pupil  under  his  instruction  during  the  year  should  be 
considered  the  most  important  factor  in  determining  doubtful  cases 
of  promotion. 

Written  examinations  are  a  great  assistance  and  relief  to  the  teacher, 
inasmuch  as  they  prevent  any  charge  of  partiality. 

The  parent  can  consult  the  record  and  examine  the  manuscripts,  if 
he  so  desire. 

Some  of  the  evils  to  be  guarded  against  are  :  Too  frequent  exam- 
inations, questions  that  lead  simply  to  the  memorizing  of  words,  ques- 
tions not  properly  graded.  Questions  adapted  to  the  C  Grammar 
should  not  be  given  to  the  A  Primary.  Right  here  is  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  of  the  examiner — to  adapt  the  questions  to  the 
grade  of  pupils  to  be  examined.  He  must  be  able  to  put  himself  in 
the  place  of  the  class  and  write  questions  suited  to  their  age  and 
grade. 

The  motto,  **Put  yourself  in  his  place,"  is  a  good  one  for  the  teacher, 
in  assigning  lessons,  judging  of  work,  and  in  matters  of  discipline. 

Do  not  expect  more  of  a  pupil  than  you  have  a  right  to  expect, 
taking  into  consideration  age  and  degree  of  advancement. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  that  no  scholar  obtains  any  assistance 
from  any  other  scholar,  or  from  anything  in  the  room,  or  from  the 
teacher  himself  in  answer  to  questions  that  may  be  designedly  asked. 
Otherwise  there  can  be  no  just  comparison  of  one  pupil  with  another, 
nor  of  one  room  with  another. 

Too  much  work  should  not  be  imposed  upon  the  pupil.  When 
the  examinati6n  is  completed  the  school  should  be  excused  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day.  This  gives  the  scholars  a  rest  and  the  teacher 
an  opportunity  to  examine  the  manuscript. 

The  examination  should  not  be  talked  about  in  such  a  way  as  to  fill 
the  mind  of  the  pupil  with  dread,  or  cause  undue  excitement  in  the 
school.  In  a  large  school,  it  may  be  necessary  occasionally,  for 
physical  reasons,  to  excuse  a  scholar  from  the  regular  examination, 
and  examine  him  at  some  other  time  As  a  rule,  those  scholars  who 
are  unable  to  endure  the  strain  of  an  examination  have  been  too  indo- 
ient  to  do  the  work  required  from  day  to  day,  and  at  the  last  moment  un- 
dertake to  make  it  up,  or  they  are  in  such  a  condition  physically  that 
they  oughi  not  to  ie  in  school  at  all. 
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Properly  conducted  examinations  not  only  test  the  work  of  the 
scholar,  but  the  work  of  the  teacher  also,  and  they  may  be  made  very 
suggestive  and  helpful  to  the  teacher.  £.  A.  Jones. 

MassiUon^  O, 


EFFECT  OF  SCHOOL  WORK  ON  CHARACTER. 


School  work  touches  character  at  every  point.  Character  is  the 
answer  to  a  problem  in  addition.  It  is  the  sum  total  of  all  that  we 
think  and  feel  and  do.  Every  thought,  every  emotion,  every  deed 
leaves  its  mark.  The  sum  cannot  be  erased.  The  grand  truth  that 
guides  us  in  our  school  work  is  that  whatever  we  habitually  do  tends 
to  permanence  of  character  in  that  direction.  School  life  is  full  of 
things  to  be  learned  outside  of  the  precise  realm  of  text-books  with 
notes,  comments  and  explanation  in  stately  array.  What  a  boy  is  as 
regards  habits  of  mind  and  traits  of  character  when  he  leaves  school 
is  of  more  importance  than  what  he  knows.  Force  of  knowledge  \s 
not  so  great  as  force  of  character. 

Charles  Dickens  says  concerning  the  habits  he  formed  in  the  mastery 
of  short-hand  reporting,  "I  never  could  have  done  what  I  have  done 
without  the  habits  of  punctuality,  order  and  diligence,  without  the 
determination  to  concentrate  myself  upon  one  thing  at  a  time,  no 
matter  how  quickly  its  successor  came  upon  its  heels,  which  I  then 
formed." 

A  pupil  wins  his  victories  in  his  every-day  school  work,  but  the 
grandest  results  from  them  cannot  be  measured  by  any  ordinary 
standard.  These  results  are  written  indelibly  upon  his  character.  He 
is  the  incarnation  of  the  perseverance,  the  self-reliance,  the  decision, 
the  determination,  the  concentration  of  thought  and  purpose  that  have 
been  needed  to  do  his  work.  A  boy  cannot  properly  learn  arithmetic 
and  grammar  and  geography  and  not  develop  manly  conquering  qual- 
ities, any  more  than  he  can  eat  his  food,  digest  and  assimilate  it  with- 
out growing  strong.  The  habits  formed  in  school  work  are  the  habits 
needed  in  life  work. 

We  hear  much  in  these  days  about  the  schools  educating  away  from 
labor,  just  as  if  the  boy  who  with  patient  energy  carries  everything 
before  him  in  his  school  life  does  not  naturally  grow  up  into  the  man 
who  keeps  his  work  before  him.  The  fact  is,  the  man  who  tramps 
started    on    his   journey  from    the    school-house    when  he  found 
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that  labor  was  the  open  sesame  from  grade  to  grade.  It  is  possible  to 
tramp  it  through  life,  but  not  through  a  well  regulated  school.  The 
chief  value  of  our  schools  lies  in  this,  that  the  pupil  is  compelled  to 
give  an  equivalent  in  work  for  all  that  he  gets.— y.  W,  Dowd^  SupU 
Toledo  Schools. 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  FEELINGS. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association^  some  time 
ago,  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  read  a  paper  en  the  Education  of  the  Feel- 
ings. He  said  that  to  instructors  of  the  mind  entrance  upon  the 
education  of  the  feelings  is*that  into  a  new  world,  for  much  which  is 
good  for  the  mind  is  bad  for  the  heart.  While  mind  is  special,  senti- 
ment is  general.  So  much  depends  upon  the  emotional  nature  that 
its  cultivation  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  education.  To 
formulate  the  feelings  of  the  heart  is  to  advance  civilization ;  it  is  with 
these  keys  that  Shakespeare,  Dant^  and  all  other  great  men  have 
opened  the  hearts  of  their  fellows.  It  is  all  important  to  consider 
how  to  preserve  the  purity,  sanity  and  youth  of  boys  and  girls  as  they 
enter  upon  active  life,  through  the  school.  Lofty  ideals  should  be  set 
before  the  pupils ;  much  should  be  sacrificed,  if  necessary,  for  these, 
for  they  create  the  root  growth  that  will  tell  in  after  years.  The  feel- 
mgs  may  be  educated  first  by  attention  to  health,  a  sound  bodily  con- 
dition often  counterbalancing  a  tendency  to  emotional  mania.  To 
crowd  the  brain  during  the  years  of  youth  is  to  dwarf  some  other  por- 
tion of  the.  body.  We  have  come  back  to  the  Biblical  psychology 
which  affirms  that  perfect  emotional  health  is  impossible  without  per- 
fect physical  health,  and  to  do  this  there  must  be  some  special  appli- 
cation to  the  individual  pupil.  In  every  high  school  and  college  there 
should  be  some  one  to  look  after  the  habits  of  the  young  men  and 
young  women,  some  one  like  a  father  confessor  whose  influence  in 
conventual  schools  is  admirable.  Every  defect  of  physical  health 
leaves  its  indelible  mark  on  the  emotional  nature.  It  is  some  one's 
fault  that  the  vast  majority  of  men  and  women  do  not  enjoy  a  full 
emotional  life.  Then  there  should  be  for  the  right  development  of 
feelings  a  balance  of  joys  and  sorrows ;  a  child  should  not  be  denied 
pleasures,  nor  can  it  wisely  be  spared  the  sting  of  pain  that  comes 
from  work ;  if  it  does  not  feel  that,  it  has  had  no  preparation  for  dis- 
appointments. Educational  luxury  should  be  avoided.  Thirdly,  the 
feelings  should  be  educated  through  the  reading  in  school  and  through 
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the  music.  In  reading  the  chief  purpose  should  be  to  appeal  to  the 
emotional  nature.  Children  of  ten  and  twelve  years  of  age  can 
appreciate  the  best  thingf  in  classical  literature,  and  adapted  to  their 
comprehension  these  are  never  forgotten  by  them,  but  they  form  a 
germ  of  the  highest  value.  So  of  music ;  that  should  be  chosen  which 
has  stood  the  test  of  time,  which  gives  time  for  the  movement  of  the 
better  motives  and  widens  the  mental  horizon.  As  Plato  says,  music 
is  one  of  the  most  important  of  educational  factors.  Too  much  time, 
however,  is  wasted  on  musical  trumpery ;  the  endeavor  should  be  to 
impart  classical  movements  which  will  never  torment  those  who 
remember  them.  Fourthly,  attention  should  be  paid  to  rhythm  which 
is  the  most  permanent  of  forms  of  thought  and  of  expression.  Dr. 
Hall's  conclusion  was,  that  if  what  is  taught  does  not  appeal  to  some 
deep-lying  interest,  its  effect  will  work  harm  rather  than  good. 


WHOSE  IS  THE  BLAME? 


BY  M.  C.  R. 

Items  like  the  following  frequently  appear  in  the  newspapers : 
''J^i^c  ^^^Yy  ^  Boston  school  girl,  died  last  week  from  over-study,  in 
connection  with  examinations  in  the  public  schools";  or,  "A  Cleve- 
land high  school  girl  has  studied  herself  insane  and  has  been  put  in  an 
asylum'' — these  furnishing  the  text  for  editorials  which  inform  lut  that 
we  axe  killing  our  children  by  cramming  them  with  useless  facts,  and 
that  we  are  ruining  them  physically  in  our  anxiety  to  make  them 
intellectual.  Teachers  are  blamed,  children  are  condoled  with,  and  a 
new  order  of  things  is  called  for. 

On  this  subject,  as  on  many  others,  we  hear  only  half  the  truth.  If 
we  could  get  at  the  facts,  I  believe  we  should  find,  in  every  case,  that 
other  causes  had  been  at  work ;  that  it  was  not  study  alone  which 
had  broken  down  the  health,  injured  the  mind,  or  perhaps  resulted  in 
the  death  of  a  growing  girl.  I  constantly  hear  mothers  complain  that 
their  daughters  are  worn  out  with  school  work ;  that  school  or  college 
authorities  have  no  mercy ;  that  examinations  are  an  invention  of  the 
evil  one,  and  many  other  remarks  of  a  like  nature. 

Now,  having  spent  fifteen  years  in  study,  going  through  the  public 
school  course  and  ending  with  four  years  in  one  of  our  best  colleges, 
and  having  had  also   some  experience  in  teaching,  I  have  had  excel- 
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lent  opportunities  of  judging  on  this  subject,  to  which  I  have  given 
careful  thought.  As  a  result  of  my  experience,  I  can  say  that  I  have 
never  known  a  single  case  in  which  study  alone  has  broken  down  the 
health.  I  have  known  many  girls  to  break  down,  in  both  the  school 
and  college  course,  and  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  the  trouble 
has  been  attributed  to  study ;  teachers  have  been  blamed,  and  hard 
things  said  of  the  school  or  college.  But  those  who  have  had  the  best 
opportunity  of  judging  have  felt  the  injustice  of  this. 

In  one  case  it  was  a  poor  girl,  ready  to  make  sacrifices  for  an  ed. 
ucation,  thoroughly  able  to  endure  hard  study,  but  not  equal  to  the 
combined  pressure  of  worry  and  anxiety  to  make  the  two  ends  meet ; 
the  planning  and  contriving  over  clothes ;  the  hours  spent  in  sewing 
which  were  needed  for  sleep,  and  the  neglect  of  out-of-door  exercise. 
Again,  it  was  a  girl  who  had  money  enough  but  who  was  ambitious, 
not  only  to  stand  well  in  her  classes  but  to  excel  in  music,  to  be  a 
social  leader,  and  to  display  her  dramatic  talent  in  one  of  the  college 
societies,  or  use  her  pen  in  the  service  of  the  college  magazine,  while 
having  on  hand,  also,  one  or  two  flirtations,  if  not  an  actual  love- 
affair. 

Over  and  over  again  have  I  known  high  school  girls  to  be  out  three 
or  four  evenings  in  the  week,  going  home  late  with  a  young  gentleman 
escort,  and  getting  up  next  morning  only  just  in  time  to  swallow  a 
cnp  of  coffee  and  go  breakfastless  to  school.  If  they  happen  to  live 
some  distance  from  the  school  house,  and  do  not  patronize  the  street 
cars,  they  will  get  out-of-door  exercise  in  the  walk  to  and  fro ;  other- 
wise it  will  be  just  as  it  happens,  whether  they  have  any  exercise  at 
all  or  whether  they  tire  themselves  out  with  an  over-dose.  Yet  the 
mothers  of  these  girls  talk  as  if  the  headaches,  weak  backs,  nervous- 
ness and  other  troubles  came  from  the  school-work — from  over  study, 
caused  by  undue  pressure,  rivalry  in  classes,  the  excitement  of  exam- 
inations— seldom  saying  a  word  against  late  hours,  the  rivalry  in  dress, 
the  excitement  of  beaux  and  parties,  or  the  irregularity  in  meals  and 
exercise. 

That  there  are  defects  in  the  methods  of  our  schools,  no  thoughtful 
person  will  deny ;  but  let  us  not  add  to  the  list  anything  which  does 
not  belong  there.  To  hold  teachers  responsible  for  the  physical  well- 
being  of  our  children  is  certainly  going  a  step  too  far,  and  a  mother 
should  be  very  certain  that  she  has  left  nothing  undone  which  might 
give  her  daughter  health  before  she  lays  its  loss  at  another's  door. 
Parents  are  the  ones  to  train  children  in  right  habits  of  living ;  the 
mother  must  see  that  they  have  proper  food  at  proper  times,  and  that 
they  do  not  lack  for  sleep  or  exercise. 
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We  must  remember,  too,  that  one  child  cannot  excel  in  all  ways, 
and  7ft  must  not  expect  too  much.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  make  a 
choice,  to  decide  whether  our  daughters  shall  waste  their  tin)e  in  the 
trifling  round  of  society  pleasures  which  can  satisfy,  at  longest^  for 
only  a  few  years,  and  which  tend  to  selfishness  and  frivolity,  or 
whether  they  shall  store  their  minds  with  knowledge  which  will 
elevate  and  rejoice  both  themselves  and  others,  and  will  make  them 
not  less,  but  more  attractive,  thoughtful  and  useful  women. 

So,  if  we  wish  a  girl  to  have  thorough  mental  training,  we  must  not 
attempt  at  the  same  time  to  have  her  a  social  belle  and  leader  of  fash- 
ion among  her  associates.  Neither  can  we  expect  her  to  make  great 
advances  in  music  or  painting  while  she  is  devoting  herself  to  studies 
which  require  all  her  strength  and  nervous  energy. 

One  thing  at  a  time  is  the  best  rule  here  as  elsewhere.  She  can 
have  leisure  for  these  things,  if  she  have  her  health,  after  the  regular 
school  or  college  work  is  ended ;  if  her  health  is  lost,  all  of  them  will 
be  of  little  worth. 

If  mothers  thus  watched  over  their  children,  and  never  sent  them 
away  to  school  until  they  thoroughly  understood  the  laws  of  health 
and  had  been  trained  to  obey  them,  I  believe  we  should  cease  to  hear 
of  nervous  prostration,  loss  of  health,  or  death,  from  over-study. — 
CongregaHonaiist. 


STATE  EXAMINATION, 


The  next  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  School  Examiners  will  be 
held  at  Columbus,  in  the  High  School  building,  beginning  Tuesday, 
July  2 2d,  1884,  at  nine  o'clock  A.  M. 

Applicants  will  be  expected  to  present  recommendations  from  one 
or  more  leading  educators,  and  to  furnish  certificates  from  boards  of 
education,  or  other  good  authority,  of  skillful  and  eminently  successful 
teaching.  In  general,  five  years  experience  in  school  work  will  be 
required. 

Applicants  for  ten-year  certificates  will  be  examined  in  Orthogra- 
phy, Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  English,  including 
Grammar  and  Composition,  United  States  History,  including  the 
Constitution  of  Ohio  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  including  the  School  Law. 

Applicants  for  life  certificates  will,   in  addition  to  the  common 
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branches,  be  examined  in  English  Literature,  General  History,  Plis- 
tory  of  Education,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Physics, 
Physiology,  Botany,  Geology  or  Chemistry,  Latin  or  Greek,  German 
or  French,  or  equivalents  satisfactory  to  the  Board. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Board  that  the  examination  shall  be  at 
ooce  thorough  and  liberal.  Unusual  proficiency  in  some  branches, 
or  remarkably  skillful  and  successful  experience,  shall  receive  as  favor- 
able consideration  as  the  circumstances  will  permit. 

Columbus,  O.,  May  16,  1884. 


GOVERNING  BY  THE  SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "PRESTON  PAPERS." 

Too  much  of  our  school  government  is  enforced  by  the  imperative 
mood.  "You  musf^  and  **Thou  shalt  not,"  form  almost  exclusively, 
the  pattern  of  our  decalogue.  Were  we  prison-keepers  over  a  set  of 
known  law-breakers,  this  might  be  necessary,  though  even  then  it  is 
just  possible  that  the  majesty  of  the  law  would  lose  nothing  by  a  ju- 
dicious mingling  with  the  love  and  tenderness  of  the  gospel,  but  when 
we  consider  the  comparative  feebleness,  tenderness,  ignorance  of  our 
pupils, — when  we  have  gauged  their  conscience,  affection,  self  respect, 
we  shall  be  satisfied  that  reason  will  prevail  more  easily  than  force, 
coercion,  compulsion.  Something, — it  is  «^/ total  depravity;  I  don't 
believe  in  it,  but  something — sets  us  to  watching  the  distant,  the  un- 
attainable, and  especially  (?)  the  forbidden.  To  say  that  we  must  not 
have  or  do  a  certain  thing,  is  nearly  equivalent  to  firing  our  ambition 
in  that  particular  direction,  while  permission,  particularly  if  it  is  un- 
conditional,, is  to  render  us  indifferent.  Now,  the  subjunctive  mood 
is  the  "golden  mean."  I  would  not  forbid  whispering;  on  the  other 
hand,  I  would  not  give  unconditional  license  to  it.  I  would  control 
it  by  the  subjunctive  mood,  and  throw  the  responsibility  of  its  effect  on 
the  pupils  by  reason,  by  justice  and  by  economy,  as  follows : 

"Whispering  has  a  bad  effect  on  all  of  us.  (^ne  whisper  does  no 
harm,  perhaps ;  maybe  half  a  dozen  wouldn't  do  much,  but  here  are 
forty  of  you.  You  can't  all  whisper  without  a  great  deal  of  noise, 
confusion  and  inattention  to  work.  You  have  no  legal  or  moral  right 
to  do  anything  that  will  disturb  or  annoy  your  neighbors.  One  of  the 
first  principles  of  the  common  law  is,  in  effect,  you  may  not  use  your 
property  to  another's  injury ;  and  real  liberty  is   based  on   this  very 
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point.  So,  although  you  may  not  need  to  study,  yourself,  you  have 
no  right  to  whisper  and  disturb  those  who  do.  Besides,  you  really 
haven't  time.  Even  if  you  have  no  lessons  to  learn  just  now,  there 
are  classes  reciting  all  the  time,  and  reciting  things  that  you  ought  to 
listen  to.  Perhaps  you  think  you  know  all  that  they  are  being  taught, 
because  they  are  a  grade  or  two  younger  than  your  own,  but  you  listen 
intently,  carefully,  to  each  one  to-day,  and  tell  me  if  you  heard  one 
that  did  not  teach  you  something." 

So  with  other  things  of  a  like  nature.  I  would  give  them  an  option, 
rather  than  forbid  or  command  most  things.  Placing  the  difficulties 
of  governing  in  the  hands  of  the  governed  will  do  away  with  much  of 
the  rebellion,  discontent,  disobedience  and  disorder  of  an  ordinary 
school.  ''If  you  whisper,  manage  it  so  as  to  lose  no  time,  disturb  no 
one,  and  leave  no  bad  effect.  If  you  help  make  school  pleasant, 
orderly,  useful, — you  promote  your  own  interests  as  well  as  those  of 
others.     -^  you  do  rude,  unkind,' careless  things,  some  one  suffers,*^ 


A  HIGH  SCHOOL  BUGBEAR. 


BY  JOHN  E.  MORRIS,  GAR  REITS  VILLE,  O. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  O.  T,  A.,  it  was  the  writer's  priv- 
ilege to  hear  an  excellent  paper — **A  College  Fetich," — ^read  by  Prof. 
Hill,  of  Youngstown,  and  discussed  by  Prof.  Penfield,  of  Cleveland. 
It  was  an  able  plea  for  the  classics.  While  listening  to  the  gentlemen, 
I  felt  my  sympathies  going  out  toward  the  abused  classics,  and  was 
beginning  to  think  how  foolish  anybody  was  who  did  not  try  to  secure 
for  himself,  or  enforce  upon  others,  a  classical  education. 

Charles  Francis  Adams's  article,  in  opposition,  was  torn  to  pieces 
and  made  to  contradict  itself  in  more  places  than  one,  while  Lord 
Coleridge's  off-hand  speech  at  Yale  was  unanimously  agreed  to.  I 
Jiave  not  read  the  article  that  Mr.  Adams  wrote,  and  which  has  sub- 
jected him  to  so  much  attention,  but  I  have  read  Lord-  Coleridge's 
able  and  practical  plea  for  a  daily  study  of  the  classic  authors.  He 
attributed  his  great  success  to  it,  and  I  felt  that  what  he  said  was  true. 

But  it  is  not  human  nature  always  to  accept  unanswerable  argu- 
ments, so  in  spite  of  former  sympathies  with  the  classics,  I  found  my- 
self drifting  toward  the  other  side. 

The  vision  of  a  man  who  has  played  the  greatest  part  in  the  drama 
of  English  literature  arose  in  my  mind.     He  was  only  x8  whea  mar- 
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riedy  and  died  at  52.  His  life  was  short,  but  active.  His  contem- 
porary, Ben.  Jonson,  speaks  of  him  as  having  '^small  Latin  and  less 
Greek/'  yet  his  vocabulary  of  15,000  words  exceeds  all  others  (even 
Milton  having  but  8,000).  Coleridge,  that  scholar  of  classic  scholars, 
calls  him  theten-ihousand  svuled  Shakespeare. 

This  man  crystalized  our  '^vigorous  English,"  and  has  done  as 
much  toward  bringing  it  into  good  repute  as  Dr.  Johnson,  that  prince 
of  classical  writers.  Of  what  classical  scholar  has  it  been  said,  ''He 
was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time  ?"  It  is  said  of  our  charming 
Irving,  whose  writings  "read  themselves,"  that  '*his  nearest  approach 
to  a  classical  education  was  an  18  month's  study  of  Latin  before  he 
was  16." 

The  authority  for  the  above  statement  concerning  Irving's  educa- 
tion is  Chas.  Adams,  D.  D.,  and  it  may  not  be  inappropriate,  although 
not  exactly  on  the  subject,  to  quote  a  further  remark  of  his  concern- 
ing the  fact  that  great  men  will  rise  above  the  disadvantages  of  a 
meager  education.  ''How  is  all  this  ?  We  may  pause  only  to  respond 
that  it  is  not  in  colleges  or  college  training ;  it  is  not  in  education ;  not 
in  surroundings ;  not  in  smiles  or  sorrow,  riches  or  poverty ;  not  in 
travel,  observation,  or  all  learning  or  knowledge.  It  is  in  the  man 
himself;  and  in  something  there  which,  like  the  century  plant,  blooms 
not  every  year,  nor  every  generation." 

The  present  age  seems  to  be  too  progressive  for  the  old  routine  of 
classics.  We  want  instinctively  to  step  from  the  paths  marked  out  by 
our  fathers.  The  idea  of  spending  four  or  six  years  on  two  languages, 
and  those  dead  ones,  is  obnoxious  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  no  matter 
how  much  good  may  result.  The  age  demands  quick,  active  work- 
ers, not  those  who  have  had  the  vim  all  sapped  out  of  them  by  the 
process  of  a  classical  course.  "California"  Taylor,  a  celebrated 
missionary,  says  that  he  does  not  want  for  missionaries  young  men 
who  have  become  dried  up  by  going  through  a  full  theological  course. 
When  an3rthing  is  to  be  fossilized  it  is  wrapped  in  the  grave  clothes  of 
the  dead  languages ;  for  example,  the  Latin  church  and  the  Greek 
church.  These  two  churches  are  powers  among  ignorant  people,  but 
can  never  become  influential  in  intelligent  nations  until  their  grave 
clothes  are  removed. 

The  world  now  is  studying  nature,  not  language.  Inventors,  and 
not  orators,  are  in  demand.  The  classics  develop  few  inventors,  be- 
cause they  do  not  teach  anything  mechanical,  but  rather  discourage 
any  attempt  at  putting  into  practical  use,  knowledge  of  any  kind. 
When  one  of  the  ancient  celebrities  was  asked  why  he  did  not  make 
some  practical  use  of  his  theories,  he  replied  that  he  left  such  work 
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for  meaner  men.  Such  was  the  teaching  of  the  ancients  then,  and 
such  is  the  influence  they  no^  exert  through  their  writings.  It  is  true 
that  our  inventions  and  discoveries  must  go  to  the  classics  for  their 
names,  but  that  is  a  bad  habit  we  English  have  fallen  into  through  too 
much  study  of  the  dead  tongues.  Practical  machinists  take  out  the 
patents  and  go  to  college  professors  for  the  names.  The  hold  which 
this  college  fetich  has  had  on  us  is  becoming  weaker.  Until  the  i8th 
century  nearly  all  treaties  among  European  nations  were  written  in 
Latin,  but  rarely  so  now.  Nations  are  beginning  to  pay  more  respect 
to  their  own  languages. 

In  Germany  there  is  a  fierce  fight  going  on  against  a  continuation  of 
the  ancient  order  of  things  educational,  the  representatives  of  modern 
culture  insisting  that  a  liberal  training  for  a  good  living  is  better  than 
a  technical  education  for  particular  callings.  But  we  do  not  need  to 
go  to  Germany  for  a  view  of  the  fight  Every  high  school  with  Latin 
or  Greek  in  its  course  of  study  has  its  own  battle.  How  much  assist- 
ing, coaxing,  flattering,  encouraging,  scolding,  and  punishing  has  to 
be  done  to  pull  through  the  majority  of  those  who  take  the  classics  as 
a  study !  In  such  schools,  this'  High  School  Bugbear  is  the  most 
fruitful  cause  of  pupils  leaving  before  the  completion  of  the  course. 
The  question  is  frequently  asked  why  so  small  a  per  cent,  of  pupils 
never  go  beyond  the  first  year  in  the  high  school.  Can  it  not  be  an- 
swered that  this  college  fetich  which  we  are  trying  to  have  them 
worship  with  such  a  blind  reverence,  is  the  bugbear  that  frightens 
them  away  ? 
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Monroe,    .......  James   A.  Watson, Woodsfield. 

Montgomery, Charles  L.  Loos, Dayton. 

Morgan, Miss  Belle   Nott,  ....  McConnellsville. 

Morrow, T.  J.  Mitchell, Mt.  Gilead. 

Muskingum, W.  D.  Lash, Zanesville. 

Noble, J.  G.  Scofield, CaldweU. 

Ottawa, J.  W.  Worst, Elmore. 

Paulding, C.  E.  F^rettyman, Antwerp 

Perry, S.  C.  Pierce, New  Straitsville. 

Pickaway, M.  H.  Lewis, Circleville. 

Pike,  .........  J.  A.  Douglas, Waverly. 

Portage,    . A.  B.  Stutzman, Kent. 

Preble, J.  M.  Withrow, Eaton. 

Putnam, S.  F,  DeFord, Ottawa, 

Richland, Miss   M.  W.  Sutherland,    .    .    .  Mansfield. 

Ross, William  Richardson, Chillicothe. 

Sandusky, W.  W.  Ross, Fremont. 

Scioto, E.  S.   Cox, Portsmouth. 

Seneca,  *. J.  W.  Knott, Tiffin. 

Shelby, J.  N.  Barnes, Sidney. 

Stark, George  W.  Yohe, Canton. 

Summit, Samuel  Findley, Akron. 

Trumbull, E.   F.  Moulton, Warren. 

Tuscarawas, W.  H.  Ray, Uhrichsville. 

Union,  ...•••..  W.  H.  Cole, Marysville. 

Van  Wert, D.  R.   Boyd Van  Wert. 

Vinton, •    •  M.   R.  Barnes, McArthur. 

Warren, J«  F«  Lukens, Lebanon. 

Washington, C.  K.  Wells,  .    .  * Marietta. 

Wayne, W.  S.  Eversole, Wooster. 

Williams, C.  W.  Mykrantz, Bryan. 

Wood, W.  S.  Haskell, Bowling  Green. 

Wyandot,  .......  W.  A.  Baker, Upper  Sandusky. 

All  members  of  reading  circles  who  complete  the  course  of  reading 
arranged  f6r  the  first  year  will  be  entitled  to  certificates. 
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Each  correspondiDg  member  should  ascertain  how  manj  will  be 
needed  for  his  county,  and  obtain  them  from  the  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board  of  Control. 

The  certificates  should  be  filled  out  and  signed  by  the  corresponding 
member  for  the  county,  and  given  by  him  to  all  who  may  be  entitled 
to  them,  and  who  may  desire  them. 

A  fee  of  25  cents  will  be  charged  for  each  certificate. 

The  money  will  be  paid  to  the  corresponding  member,  and  he  will 
forward  the  amount  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  who  is  authorized  to  receipt  for  the  same. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  will  make  a  full  report  of  all  moneys 
received  from  reading  circles,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  at  Lakeside. 

MRS.  D.  L.  WILLIAMS,  President. 
E.  A.  JONES,  Cor.  Sec. 


THE  RELATIVES  WHO,  WHICH,  AND  THAT. 


Who  and  which  are  properly  the  co-ordinating  relative  pronouns  and 
THAT  is  properly  the  restrictive  relative  pronoun.  Whenever  a  clause 
restricts,  limits,  defines,  qualifies  the  antecedent,  i.  e.,  whenever  it  is 
adjectival— explanatory  in  its  functions — it  should  be  introduced  with 
the  relative  pronoun  that,  and  not  with  which  nor  with  who  or 
WHOM.  The  indiscriminate  use  of  the  relatives  sometimes  makes  it 
impossible  to  be  certain  what  the  writer  would  say. 

Let  us  take  one  or  two  simple  examples  :  "I  met  the  watchman  who 
showed  me  the  way."  Does  this  mean,  I  met  the  watchman  and  he 
showed  me  the  way,  or  does  it  mean  that  of  several  watchmen  I  met 
the  one  that — on  some  previous  occasion — showed  me  the  way  ?  It 
should  mean  the  former,  and  would  mean  that  and  nothing  else,  if  we 
discriminated  in  the  use  of  who  and  that.  Again,  the  familiar  line 
from  Goldsmith,  ''And  fools,  who  came  to  scofi*,  remained  to  pray.'» 
Does  this  mean,  And  the  fools  that  came,  though  they  came  to  scoff, 
remained  to  pray,  or  does  it  mean  that  some  of  the  fools  that  came, 
came  to  scofi",  and  these  remained  to  pray  ?  Probably  the  former  is  the 
meaning,  but  as  the  line  stands,  this,  no  matter  how  general  the  opin- 
ion, can  be  only  conjecture,  as  every  one  must  admit  that  the  mean- 
ing intended  may  be  the  latter.  If  the  latter  is  the  meaning,  it  is 
clear  that  the  proper  relative  to  use  is  thai.     Again  :  ''It  is  requested 
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that  all  members  of  Council,  who  are  also  members  of  the  Lands  Com- 
mittee, will  assemble  in  the  Council-room."  Does  this  mean  that  all 
the  members  of  the  Council  are  also  members  of  the  Lands  Committee 
and  that  they  shall  assemble,  or  does  it  mean  that  such  members  of 
Council  as  are  also  members  of  the  Lands  Committee  shall  assemble  ? 
Again:  ''The  volume  is  recommended  to  all  geologists  to  whom  ^^ 
Secondary  rocks  of  England  are  a  subject  of  interest"  Is  the  volume 
recommended  to  all  geologists,  or  to  such  only  as  take  an  interest  in 
Secondary  rocks?  Again  :  ''He  had  commuted  the  sentence  of  the 
Circassian  officers  wJu>\i9A  conspired  against  Arabi  Bey  and  his  fellow 
ministers — ^a  proceeding  which  [that]  naturally  incensed  the  so-called 
Egyptian  party."  Did  all  the  Circassian  officers  conspire,  or  only  a 
part  of  them  ? 

Who  and  which  are  the  proper  c(hordinaHng  relatives  to  use  when 
the  antecedent  is  completely  expressed  without  the  help  of  the  clause 
introduced  by  the  relative.  Thus :  ''The  society  now  numbers  nearly 
twenty  members,  who  (=  and  they)  have  given  up  all  family  ties  and 
devoted  themselves  entirely  to  religious  work."  "The  choir  consists 
of  about  sixty  men  and  boys  who  are  surpliced."  "But  some  of  their 
friends,  who  (==  persons  that)  are  wealthy  and  influential  members  of 
the  church,  did  not  like  to  have  them  give  up  their  work  in  Boston, 
which  had  been  attended  with  great  results,  and  urged  them  to  return, 
which  they  have  consented  to  do,  and  they  will  soon  begin  work  anew 
at  the  old  church,  which  is  the  property  of  the  Society  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist. 

In  the  following  examples,  the  errors  are  corrected  in  brackets :  The 
heirs,  who  are  very  numerous,  will  be  present,  i.  e.,  all  the  heirs. 
The  heirs,  who  have  been  notified,  will  be  present,  L  e.,  all  the  heirs. 
The  heirs  that  have  been  notified  will  be  present,  i.  e.«  only  those  no- 
tified. The  heirs,  whom  I  have  seen,  will  be  present,  i.  e.,  all  the 
heirs.  The  heirs  that  I  have  seen  will  be  present,  i.  e.,  only  those 
seen.  I  study  grammar,  wkuh  I  like  very  much.  Give  me  the 
grammar  that  lies  on  the  desk.  He  struck  the  man  who — ^i.  e.,  though 
he — had  done  him  no  harm.  He  struck  the  man  that  insulted  him. 
He  struck  the  wrong  man — ^the  one  Ma/ had  done  him  no  harm.  The 
house,  which  is  built  of  brick,  is  very  warm.  The  house  that  is  built 
of  brick  is  the  warmest.  The  cat — ^i.  e.,  the  species — which  you  so 
dislike,  is  a  useful  animal.  The  cat,  i.  e.,  the  individual — (hat  yoa 
so  dislike,  is  a  very  pretty  one.  He  jumped  into  the  water,  which 
greatly  frightened  his  mother.  He  attends  to  his  own  affairs,  which 
is  the  way  to  make  them  prosper.  He  that  attends  to  his  own  afiidrs 
is  likely  to  see  them  prosper.    The  man  that  I  saw  is  talL    This  man, 
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wh^m  I  know  well,  is  a  good  plowman.  "He  that  lets  the  sun  go 
down  on  his  wrath/'  etc.  "The  rich  despise  those  who  [that)  flatter 
too  much,  and  hate  those  who  [that]  do  not  flatter  at  all."  "An  am- 
bitious man  whom  [that]  you  can  serve  will  often  aid  you  to  rise/'  etc. 
"He  thai  feeds  man  serveth  few — he  serveth  all  w?io  [that]  dares  be 
true."  "The  curious  inquirer  who  [that]  sets  himself,"  etc.  "This 
book  has  been  made  for  those  21//%^  [that]  aim  to  have,  etc.  "The 
people  who  [that]  are  expecting,  under  the  new  code  .  .  .  The  people 
will  not  consent,  under  a  government  which  [that]  depends  upon  their 
will,  to  adopt  the  Sabbatarian  notions  which  [that]  the  old  Puritans. 

.  .  .  Yet  there  are  some  narrow  minds  in  New  York  who  [that]  still 
think  .    .    .  They  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  [that]  would  force. 

.  .  .  Then  there  are  the  Jews,  who  do  not  feel  .  .  .  and  who  claim 
the  right  to  work  or  play  on  Sunday  .  .  .  The  population  would  be 
sunk  in  gloom,  which  would,  of  course,"  etc.  "We  may  envy  the 
man  who  [that]  enjoys  and  rests,  but  the  smile  of  heaven  settles  rather 
on  the  front  of  him  who  [that  ?]  labors  and  aspires." — Bultver. 

Spoken  language  is  accompanied  with  emphasis,  inflection,  and  ges- 
ture ;  written  language  has  no  such  aids.  Hence,  in  writing,  if  we 
would  make  sure  of  conveying  just  what  we  have  in  our  minds,  we 
must  exercise  great  care  in  the  choice  and  the  arrangement  of  our 
words. — Editor's  note  to  Cobbetfs  Grammar, 
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Madison^  Wisconsin^  July  15  /!t?  18,   1884. 
GENERAL   PROGRAM. 

I.  The  Presidents  Annual  Address.     T.  W.  Bicknell,  Boston. 

II.  CUiunship  and  Education.  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  LL.  D.,  Vir- 
ginia; Gen.  John  Eaton,  LL.  D.,  Washington. 

III.  Education  in  the  Northwest.     Col.  William  F.  Vilas,  Madison. 

IV.  Education  at  the  South.  Pres.  A.  G.  Haygood,  LL.  D., 
Georgia;  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  Massachusetts;  Supt.  Albert  Salisbury, 
Georgia;  Prof.  William  H.  Crogman,  Georgia;  Prof.  R.  H.  Jesse, 
Louisiana ;  Major  R.  Bingham,  North  Carolina ;  Prof.  B.  T.  Wash- 
ington, Alabama,  and  others. 

V.  Needs  in  American  Education.  Mrs.  Eva  D.  Kellogg,  Massa- 
chusetts. 
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«  VI.  7^  Constant  in  Education,  Supt.  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Clevelandi 
Ohio. 

VII.  Woman's  Work  in  Education,  Mrs.  Rebecca  D.  Rickoff, 
New  York ;  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard,  Illinois ;  Mrs.  May  Wright 
Sewall,  Indiana;  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper,  California.  Miss  Alice  E. 
Freeman,  Massachusetts ;  Miss  Clara  Conway,  Tennessee  ;  Miss  Ella 
W.  Somerville,  Washington,  and  others. 

VII.  Education  of  ike  Indian.  Gen.  S.  C.  Armstrong,  Virginia ; 
Capt.  R.  H.  Pratt,  Pennsylvania;  Rev.  Albert Riggs,  Dakota;  Hon. 
J.  W.  Haworth,  U.  S.  Superintendent  of  Indian  Education,  Wash- 
ington. Educated  and  uneducated  Indians  will  be  present  as  an  ob- 
ject lesson.  Hon.  Henry  M.  Teller,  Secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Interior,  has  been  invited  to  be  present,  and  has  given  the  officers 
hope  that  he  will  be,  and  take  part  in  the  discussion. 

IX.  Deaf- Mute  Education  as  related  to  Public  Education.  Prof.  Al- 
exander Graham  Bell,  Washington.  The  friends  of  deaf-mute  instruc- 
tion in  the  United  Sutes  are  invited  to  be  present  and  take  part  in  the 
discussion.  Those  especially  interested  will  have  the  opportunity  of- 
fered to  hold  other  meetings,  independent  of  the  Association,  if  they 
desire. 

X.  Principles  and  Methods  of  a  System  of  Elementary  Education.  G. 
Stanley  Hall,  Ph.  D.,  Maryland,  and  Hon.  John  W.  Dickinson, 
Massachusetts,  One  session  of  the  Association  will  be  devoted  to  this 
important  subject,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  leaders  in  thought  and 
work  in  this  department  will  have  a  large  opportunity  to  express  their 
views.  William  T.  Harris,  LL.  D.,  Massachusetts;  Col.  F.  W.  Par- 
ker, Illinois;  Hon.  J.  H.  Greenwood,  Missouri;  Hon.O.  V.  Tousley, 
Minnesota;  Supt.  Geo.  Howlaad,  Illinois,  and  others,  have  been 
invited  to  take  part  in  the  discussion. 

XI.  The  Utah  Problem  as  RelaUd  to  National  Education.  J.  M. 
Coyner,  A.  M.,  Salt  Lake  City  Utah. 

XII.  The  National  Educational  Association  will  close  with  a  Mass 
Meeting  in  the  Park  of  the  Capitol,  on  Friday  evening.  Addresses 
may  be  expected  from  Hon.  J.  M.  Rusk,  Governor  of  Wisconsin ; 
Ex-Gov.  Hon.  Lucius  Fairchild,  and  other  distinguished  representa- 
tives of  the  several  States  and  of  Foreign  Governments. 

DEPARTMENT  PROGRAMS. 
ELEMENTARy  DEPARTMENT. — F.  Louis  SoLDAN,  President 

I.  Address  by  the  President  of  the  Department. 

II.  Language  Lessons.  OrvilleT.  Bright,  Principal  Douglas  School, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 
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III.  Porm,  Cohr^  and  Dtsign.  Miss  Hattie  N.  Morris,  Principal 
Training  School,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

IV.  Method  in  Music.     Prof.  H.  E.   Holt,  Boston,  Mass. 

Normal  Department. — E.  C.  Hewet,  President. 

J.      Opening  Address^  Appointment  of  Committees^  etc. 

11.  ''The  Necessity  for  Normal  Schools ;'  by  Dr.  Thomas  Hunter, 
President  of  the  Normal  College,  New  York  City.  Discussion  led  by 
J.  Baldwin,  A.  M.,  President  of  **Sam  Houston"  Normal  School, 
Hunts villc,  Texas. 

in.  "  Th:  General  Bearing  of  Psychology  on  the  Art  of  Teaching;^  by 
Prof.  W.  H.  Payne,  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  Discussion  led 
by  A.  G.  Boyden,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  State  Normal  School,  Bridge* 
water,  Mass. 

IV.  Election  of  Officers  and  General  Business. 

V.  ** Professional  Enthusiasm,'*  by  Prof.  Henry  B.  Norton,  Vice* 
Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  San  Jose,  California.  Discus* 
sion  led  by  Thomas  Metcalf,  A.  M.,  Training  Teacher  in  the  State 
Normal  University,  Normal,  Illinois.     Closing  Exercises. 

Department  of  Higher  Instruction. — J.  L.  Pickard,  President. 

I.  Address  by  the  President  of  the  Department. 

II.  The  Part  7vhich  Language  Plays  in  a  Liberal  Education.  John 
Bascom,  LL.  D.,  Madison,  Wiscon<:in ;  President  Knapp,  Iowa. 

III.  Political  Science  in  our  Colleges.  W.  W.  Folwell,  LL.  D., 
Minneapolis^  Minnesota;  Col.  William  Preston  Johnson,  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

Department  of  Superintendence. — B.  L.  Butcher,  President. 

I.  ^ate  Supennsion  of  Schools.  Hon.  J.  D.  Pickett,  State  Super- 
intendent of  Education,  Kentucky. 

II.  County  Supervision  of  Schools.  J.  C.  Macpherson,  Esq.,  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools,  Wayne  Co.,  Ind. 

III.  City  atid  To7vn  Supervision  of  ScJwols.  R.  W.  Stevenson,  Esq., 
Supt.  of  Schools,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Industrial  Department. — C.  M.  Woodward,  President. 

I.  A  Layman's  Vieuf  of  Manual  Training.  Col.  Augustus  Jacob- 
son,  Chicago. 

IL  Address  by  Dr.  Felix  Adler,  New  York  City,  ''Manual  Train- 
ing  an  Element  of  Harmonious  Culture. '' 

III.  Address  by  Prof.  John  M.  Ordway,  of  Boston,  "Band  Work 
k  Public  Schools." 
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IV.     A  Teaching  Exercise  in  Shop  Work.     Chas.  F.  While,  Manual 
Training  School,  St.  Louis. 

Department  of  Art  Education. — L.  S.  Thompson,  President. 

I.  Address  by  the  President  of  the  Department. 

II.  Report  of  Committee  on  course  of  Study  in  Industrial  Drawing  far 
the  FubHc  Schools,     James  McAlister,  Chairman. 


A  GENUINE  EXAMINATION  PAPER. 


The  following  questions  were  used  at  a  recent  examination  of  city 
teachers  in  Akron.  The  answers  following  were  submitted  by  Miss 
Emily  G.  Weegar,  a  recent  high  school  graduate  who  has  taught  two 
or  three  terms  in  the  country.  The  paper  as  a  whole  would  do  credit 
to  a  veteran  teacher.  Indeed,  we  suspect  the  number  of  old  teachers 
is  small,  who  could,  in  an  off-hand  way,  so  well  express  so  much  good 
thought  on  the  subject  of  education.  Saying  this  does  not,  of  course, 
imply  an  endorsement  of  every  sentiment  expressed  in  the  paper. — Ed- 
theory  AND  practice. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  "The  New  Education"  ? 

2.  State  why  pupils  ought,  or  ought  not,  to  commit  to  memory 
what  they  do  not  understand. 

3.  What  do  you  consider  the  highest  and  best  evidence  of  success 
in  teaching  ? 

4.  **A  primary  principle  of  education  is  self-cutivily.*^     Explain  this 
principle. 

5.  Give  an  example  of  the  violation  of  this  principle  in  teaching. 

6.  What  are   the  chief  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  concert 
recitation  ? 

7.  What  do  you  think  of  the  practice  of  detaining  pupils   after 
school  hours  ? 

8.  How  do  the  acquisition   of  knowledge  and  mental  discipline 
stand  related  to  each  other  in  school  work  ? 

9.  What  value  do  you  set  upon  written  examinations  in  schools  ?    ' 

10.  What  do  you  think  of  the  self-reporting  system  ? 


I.  By  the  ''New  Education''  is  meant  those  methods  adopted  by 
educational  reformers  to  develop  more  fully  the  reasoning  powers  of  a 
child.     The  senses  are   the  avenues  of  communication,  and  throi^k 
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them  the  mind  and  soul  is  reached.  Hence  object-teaching.  Educa- 
tion is  develo{5ment,  and  whatever  aids  in  expanding  and  developing 
the  mind  aids  in  educating,  is,  in  face/  an  educator. 

2.  In  some  cases  pupils  should  commit  to  memory  what  they  do 
not  understand.  In  early  life,  memory  is  more  active^  and  what  is 
then  learned  is  more  easily  and  more  readily  retained.  As  the  years 
bring  reasoning  and  reflective  powers,  the  mind  can  exert  these  pow- 
ers on  facts  already  learned,  and  they  are  then  understood.  But  these 
powers  must  have  something  to  work  on,  hence  facts  should  be  learned, 
whether  understood  or  not.  The  power  to  understand  will  come. 
In  some  cases,  there  must  be  understanding,  or  else  the  mind  will  not 
retain  the  facts.  As  far  as  possible,  what  is  committed  to  memory 
should  be  understood,  as  it  is  more  readily  retained,  but  natural  laws, 
important  facts,  etc.,  should  be  learned  whether  understood  or  not. 

3.  The  fact  that  children  take  an  interest  in  their  work,  desire  to 
make  progress,  have  quickened  faculties,  and  learn  valuable  lessons 
from  even  little  things,  may  be  considered  as  some  of  the  best  evi- 
dences of  success  in  teaching. 

4.  **A  primary  principle  of  education  is  self-cutvvityJ'^ 

A  mind  may  be,  by  nature,  so  constituted  that  it  may  retain,  and  in 
a  certain  way,  use  a  vast  amount  of  knowledge.  But  the  mind  is  not 
educated.  It  has  no  discriminating  power,  it  makes  no  progress ; 
knowledge  to  it  is  a  confused  mass,  a  disorderly  jumble,  instead  of  a 
neatly-piled  store,  from  which  a  fact  may  be  taken,  without  unearth- 
ing all  the  other  facts.  Self-activity  is  development.  The  mind 
grows  and  expands,  deduces  one  fact  from  another  to  lay  away  in  the 
extended  room.  The  inactive  mind  cannot  deduce  these  facts,  hence 
needs  no  extra  room  and  does  not  expand. 

5.  A  violation  of  the  above  rule  is  the  ''cramming  process." 
Thinking  for  a  child  instead  of  teaching  him  to  think  for  himself  is 
another.     Without  exercise  the  mind  cannot  grow. 

6.  Advantages  of  concert  recitation  : 

1.  Gives  the  backward  ones  courage. 

2.  Holds  back  those  who  are  inclined  to  be  too  forward. 

3.  Gives  each  one  a  chance  to  recite. 

4.  Aids  in  remembering  more  perfectly. 

5.  If  well  conducted,  is  more  entertaining. 
Disadvantages  : 

1.  Depending  upon  others  is  apt   to  render  some  helpless  in 
personal  recitation. 

2.  Has  a  tendency  to  make  a  pupil  indifferent  as  to  preparation 
in  his  lessons. 
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7.  A  judicious  use  of  detaining  pupils  after  school  hours  has  often 
the  desired  effect  of  inducing  a  pupil  to  maintain  the  required  degree 
of  propriety,  since  very  few  scholars  like  to  get  **kep  in."  The  de- 
taining of  small  pupils,  however,  can  hardly  be  considered  wise,  nor 
the  indiscriminate  practice  of  detaining  older  ones  for  every  little 
offence. 

8.  ^'Mental  discipline"  comes  first.  Then  ''acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge." The  first,  the  cause,  the  second  cannot  fail  to  be  the  effect. 
Even  should  knowledge  not  be  acquired,  the  discipline  is  far  more 
valuable  than  the  knowledge. 

9.  Written  examinations  should  count  about  one-third.  Daily 
average  or  term  work,  two-thirds.  A  pupil  who  can  make  a  fair 
standing  in  his  term  work  sometimes  fails  in  examination  from  phys- 
ical cause,  or  inability  to  concentrate  his  mind.  This  should  not  be, 
of  course,  and  the  minds  of  pupils  should  be  so  trained  that  this  excuse 
could  not  be  advanced,  but  it  certainly  does  exist,  at  the  present  time, 
not  only  among  pupils,  but  among  teachers.  Again,  a  pupil  may 
pass  a  creditable  examination,  and  his  daily  work  be  poor.  It  is  the 
term  work,  the  little  by  little,  that  should  count  the  most. 

10.  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  self-reporting  system 
are  about  equally  divided.  It  teaches  judgment,  but  it  has  wonder- 
ful temptations  to  judge-^in  one's  own  favor.  It  incites  to  study  in 
order  to  be  able  to  make  a  good  report,  but  one  is  often  apt  to  think 
he  has  studied  more  than  he  really  has. 


A  Story  about  Hawthorne. — A  charming  story  of  Hawthorne 
was  told  to  Mr.  Conway  by  an  intimate  friend  of  the  novelist.  One 
winter  day  Hawthorne  received  at  his  office  notification  that  his  serv- 
ices would  no  longer  be  required.  With  heaviness  of  heart  he  re- 
paired to  his  humble  home.  His  young  wife  reco&nizes  the  change 
and  stands  waiting  for  the  silence  to  be  broken.  At  length  he  falters, 
**I  am  removed  from  office." 

Then  she  leaves  the  room ;  she  returns  with  fuel  and  kindles  a 
bright  fire  with  her  own  hands ;  next  she  brings  paper,  pen,  ink,  and 
sets  them  beside  him.  Then  she  touches  the  sad  man  on  the  shoulder, 
and,  as  he  turns  to  the  beaming  face,  says,  ''Now  you  can  write  your 
book."  The  cloud  cleared  away.  The  lost  office  looked  like  a  cage 
from  which  he  had  escaped.  "The  Scarlet  Letter"  was  written,  and 
a  marvelous  success  rewarded  the  author  and  his  stout-hearted  wife. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


THE  STEUBENVILLE  SCHOOLS. 

We  spent  a  few  hours  in  the  schools  of  Steubenville,  recently,  while  attend- 
ing; a  religious  convention  in  that  city.  Steubenville  claims  a  population  of 
14,000,  and  has  a  school  attendance  of  2,000  pupils,  with  45  teachers.  In  com- 
pany with  Superintendent  Mertz,  we  visited  the  high  school  and  several  of  the 
lower  departments.  The  high  school  has  an  attendance  of  122,  with  five 
teachers,  occupying  one  large  room  with  class  rooms  attached.  Mr.  A.  M. 
Rowe,  the  principal,  is  serving  his  fourteenth  year  in  that  position,  and  is  ev- 
idently doing  very  efficient  work.  The  general  tone  and  spirit  of  the  school  is 
excellent.  Everything  seems  to  ran  so  smoothly  and  naturally  as  to  inake 
the  impression  that  "it  runs  itself."  There  is  no  machinery  in  sight,  and  if 
any  exists  it  is  kept  so  well  oiled  as  not  to  attract  attention  by  its  noise.  The 
school  has,  for  a  number  of  years,  had  a  large  percentage  of  graduates,  as 
high  as  forty  four  pupils  having  been  graduated  at  one  time.  The  graduating 
class  of  this  year  numbers  twenty-five,  nearly  half  of  whom  are  boys. 

German  is  taught  by  a  special  teacher,  in  all  the  grades,  beginning  with  the 
B  Primary  or  third  year.  The  German  classes  are  generally  small,  in  some 
cases  not  exceeding  two  or  three  pupils.  Neither  music  nor  drawing  has  a 
place  in  the  course  of  study.  We  think  the  Steubenville  board  makes  a  mis- 
take in  expending  for  a  smatter  of  German  for  a  few  pupils  what  would  be 
sufficient  to  give  all  the  pupils  a  thorough  training  in  vocal  music.  We  look 
upon  vocal  music,  rightly  taught,  as  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  a 
common  school  education. 

Semi-annual  promotions  are  made  in  the  first  six  years  of  the  course.  At 
about  the  middle  of  the  grammar  school  course,  a  consolidation  of  classes 
takes  place,  and  thereafter  annunl  promotions  are  made.  The  chief  reason 
for  not  promoting  semi-annually  in  the  higher  grades,  is  that  in  some  of  the 
upper  grades  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  to  warrant  a  division  of 
the  yearly  grades  into  two  sections. 

We  were  specially  interested  in  the  Steubenville  plan  of  normal  training, 
inaugurated,  we  believe,  by  Mr.  Mertz.  Graduates  of  the  high  school  who  de- 
sire to  teach  in  the  city  Rre  required  to  spend  at  least  a  year  in  special  prepa- 
ration for  the  work  of  teachintc.  A  part  of  this  time  is  to  be  spent  in  study 
under  the  instruction  of  the  superintendent,  devoting  special  attention  to  the 
principles  and  methods  oC  teaching,  and  a  part  to  observation  and  practice 
under  an  experienced  teacher.  The  plan  is  simple  and  economical,  and  seems 
to  work  satisfactorily.  We  have  long  felt  that  in  this  direction  lies  the  solu- 
tion of  the  normal  school  problem  for  the  smaller  cities  and  towns.  They 
need  skilled  teachers  as  much  as  the  large  cities  do,  but  a  fully  equipped  nor- 
mal school  for  each  of  them  is  out  of  the  question. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  DeVoir,  a  very  successful  primary  teacher,  has  charge  of  the 
practice  work  of  these  pupiKteachers.    She  has  in  her  own  room  the  lowest 
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primary  grade,  and  has  some  oversight  of  two  or  three  other  primary  rooms. 
We  foand  in  her  room  appliances  for  the  diversion  and  amusement  as  well  as 
the  instruction  of  the  little  ones.  A  platform  across  one  end  of  the  room  was 
covered  with  boxes,  blocks,  toys,  curiosities,  boxes  of  clean  sand,  etc.,  with 
which  squads  of  the  little  ones  busied  themselves  in  turns.  A  martinet  might 
complain  of  ihe  freedom  and  want  of  quiet  in  the  room  ;  but  in  a  true  sense 
the  order  was  good.  None  of  the  children  were  disorderly,  all  were  busy,  and 
all  seemed  happy.  We  observed  here  a  little  device,  used  in  giving  first  les- 
sons in  the  use  of  the  book,  the  mention  of  which  may  be  a  service  to  some 
primary  teacher.  A  book-rest  placed  at  suitable  height  held  an  open  primer 
or  first  reader,  and  four  or  five  children  at  a  time  stood  before  it,  each  with  a 
pointer  in  hand.  The  lesson  was  conducted  by  one  of  the  pupil-teachers,  and 
was  well  done. 

Steubenville  has  two  new  school  buildings  in  process  of  construction,  one  of 
which  is  nearly  completed.  *  It  is  a  two-story,  eight-room,  brick  building.  We 
were  specially  impressed  with  the  simplicity  of  the  plan,  its  common-sense 
method  of  heating  and  ventilation,  and  its  cheapness.  In  each  room,  a  cold- 
air  duct  opens  under  a  stove  at  one  side,  and  at  the  side  opposite  is  an  open 
grate.  There  can  be  little  doubt  about  either  the  heating  or  the  ventilation  by 
this  plan.  We  commend  it  to  boards  of  education  that  have  spent  many  thou- 
sands for  patent  heating  and  ventilating  appliances  without  success.  The 
building  is  well  built  of  good  material,  at  the  very  low  cost  of  $12,600.  Supei- 
intendent  H.  N.  Mertz  has  credit  for  the  main  features  of  the  plan. 


TEACHERS  AS  JANITORS. 

We  hear  complaint  from  many  quarters  that  school  directors  still  require 
their  teachers  to  ''make  fires"  and  "sweep  out."  This  was  well  enough  when 
the  country  was  new,  and  all  were  bearing  the  hardships  and  privations  of 
pioneer  life.  But  that  time  is  past.  The  teacher  s  business  is  to  teach,  not  to 
do  the  work  of  a  janitor.  It  is  not  to  the  credit  of  any  community  in  this  day 
that  a  young  woman  employed  as  teacher  must  either  pay  a  janitor  out  of  her 
meager  salary  or  do  the  work  of  a  janitor  herself.  Directors  who  require  it 
have  reason  to  be  ashamed. 

Teachers  have  themselves  to  blame  in  part  for  the  continuance  of  this  prim- 
itive custom.  The  law  does  not  recognize  any  such  custom,  but  provides  a 
contingent  fund  for  all  such  purposes.  Its  continuance  to  the  present  is  due 
mainly  to  the  fact  that  teachers  have  tolerated  it.  If  two  or  three  leading 
teachers  in  each  township  would  take  a  decided  stand  the  practice  would  soon 
disappear.  This  was  illustrated  recently  in  one  of  the  townships  of  Summit 
County.  A  young  man  engaged  to  teach  in  one  of  the  sub-districts,  having  a 
written  contract  without  any  mention  of  making  fires  or  sweeping.  As  the 
time  approached  for  the  school  to  open,  the  teacher  asked  the  directors  wheth- 
er they  had  employed  a  janitor.  The  answer  was  that  the  teacher  always  did 
that  work.  The  teacher  replied  that  he  was  employed  as  a  teacher  and  not  as 
a  janitor.  The  directors,  appreciating  the  situation,  employed  a  janitor.  At 
the  spring  meeting  of  the  township  board,  the  janitor's  bill  was  presented.  Its 
payment  was  resisted  at  first,  but  two  or  three  of  the  leading  teachers  of  the 
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township  were  present  and  pointed  out  the  provisions  of  the  law  and  presented 
the  bearings  of  the  case.  The  bill  was  allowed,  and  the  employment  of  a  Janitor 
for  each  school  in  the  township  was  authorized. 


The  Akron  BecLcon,  referring  to  a  question  of  change  of  school  readers, 
throws  oat  a  suggestion  in  a  direction  which  our  thoughts  have  oflen  taken. 
If  the  time  spent  on  "reading  lessons"  in  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  readers 
were  spent  on  good  books  which  the  pupils  would  read  for  sake  of  the  infor- 
mation they  contain  or  the  pleasure  they  may  give,  the  results  would  un- 
doubtedly be  better.    This  is  what  the  Beacon  says : 

There  is  coming  to  be  more  and  more  of  a  protest  from  the  teachers  against 
the  use  of  the  regulation  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  readers—the  publishers  would 
doubtless  make  a  seventh  and  eighth  and  ninth,  if  they  had  their  way — in  the 
upper  grammar  school  grades.  It  is  a  question  whether  it  would  not  be  wise, 
alter  the  first  two  or  the  first  three  in  a  series  of  readers  have  been  gone  through 
with,  to  give  the  pupils  some  American  or  Knglish  classic,  and  get  them  in  the 
way  of  studying  connectedly  and  appreciating  the  best  works  of  the  best  minds 
in  English  literature,  instead  of  feeding  them  to  the  end  of  their  reading  course 
on  fragments  and  scraps. 


Our  symposium  on  school  examinations  in  this  number  will  be  read  with 
interest  just  now  when  schools  are  undergoing  final  examinations  for  the 
year.  There  is  some  variety  of  sentiment,  but  the  weight  of  opinion  seems  to 
be  in  favor  of  a  judicious  use  of  examinations,  and  with  this  we  agree.  Our 
thanks  are  due  to  the  writers,  each  and  all,  for  the  heartiness  and  promptness 
of  their  response  to  our  call.  If  others  desire  to  be  heard,  these  pages  are 
open ;  let  them  speak  freely. 


No  matter  what  comes,  the  teacher  should  be  cheerful.  No  matter  if  you 
are  in  the  "sear  and  yellow  leaf"  of  life.  No  matter  if  you  have  passed  the 
period  of  buoyant  youth.  You  must  not  cast  a  cloud  of  melancholy  and  nerv- 
ousness over  the  young  life  of  your  pupils.  Determine  to  be  cheerful.  Keep 
yourself  busy  and  look  on  the  bright  side.    Look  upward. 


Compulsory  school  attendance  seems  to  be  a  natural  corollary  of  general 
taxation  for  the  support  of  public  education.  If  the  State  may  draw  upon  the 
pockets  of  the  tax-payers  at  will  for  the  education  of  her  youth,  it  would  seem 
a  reasonable  demand  that  all  receive  what  is  thus  provided  for  them. 


Mr.  Jones,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  0.  T.  R.  C,  requests  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  certificates  to  be  issued  to  members  may  be  called  for 
any  time  after  Jane  1. 


A  good  primary  teacher,  who  has  had  an  experience  of  several  years  in  city 
schools,  desires  a  position  for  next  year.    Address  the  Editor  of  this  Journal. 
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NOW  FOR  LAKESIDE. 

We  oxpect  to  see  agrand  gathering  of  the  tired  workers  at  tiakeside,  July  1, 
2  and  8.  The  program  is  r^ady  and  all  the  arrangements  are  nearly  com- 
plete. The  executive  committee  is  untiring  in  its  efforts  to  provide  every  facil- 
ity for  the  largest  attendance  in  the  history  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association. 
In  connection  with  the  program,  printed  elsewhere,  Secretary  Loos  has  some- 
thing to  say  about  the  provision  made  for  the  entertainment  of  the  teachers. 
From  Secretary  Gill,  of  Lakeside,  we  have  the  following  rates  for  round  trip 
tickets  from  the  places  named  to  Lakeside,  with  corresponding  rates  from  all 
intermediate  points : 

W.  k  L.  B.  R»y.  Tickets  on  sale  June  27  to  July  4.— Toledo,  $L75;  Wel- 
lington, $1.80;  Orrville,  $2.50;  Ma^sillon,  $2.75;  Canal  Dover,  $3.25;  New 
Comerstown.  $3.50;  Cambridge,  $4.00 ;  Caldwell.  $4.50;  Marietta,  $5.00. 

Cleveland  h,  Pittsburg.  Tickets  on  sale  from  June  30  to  July  3d,  to  return 
upon  not  after  July  7th.— Bedford,  $2.05;  Ravenna,  $2.50;  East  Liverpool, 
$.3.85;  Steubenville,  $4. 05 ;  Bellaire,  $4.55. 

Pittsburg  k  L.  E,  for  July  and  August. — Pittsburg,  $7.75;  Beaver  Falls, 
$6.90  ;  Wampum,  $G.45;  New  Castle,  $6.35. 

Toledo,  Cincinnati  k  St.  Louis.  Ticket<<  on  sale  June  30  to  July  4,  return  on 
the  5th,  at  one-half  fare. 

I.  B.  k  W.  R'y,  and  Ohio  Southern.  Tickets  on  sale  from  June  27th  to  July 
4th,  good  for  return  passage  to  Aug.  20th. — Arcanum,  $5.00;  Troy,  $4.45;  Co- 
lumbus, $3.95;  Jackson,  $5.25 ;  Greenfield,  $5.00;  Washington  C.  H.,  $5.00; 
Urbana,  $3.95;  Beilefontaine,  $3.45;  Carey,  $2.00;  Tiffin,  $L50;  Dayton, 
S4.60;  Cincinnati,  $5.00. 

The  B.  k  0.  and  L.  E.  k  W.  will  sell  Lakeside  tickets  at  about  the  same  rate 
as  the  I.  B.  A  W. 

C,  C.  C.  &  I  has  named  two  cents  per  mile. 

The  L.  S  &  M.  S.  rates  from  June  27  to  July  4  will  be  one  cent  per  mile, 
and  good  to  return  upon  during  July  and  August. 

The  Steamer  B.  F.  Ferris  is  the  Lakeside  boat,  taken  at  Sandusky,  giving 
one  hour  and  one-fourth  ride  to  Lakeside.  The  American  Eagle  will  connect 
with  W.  k  L.  E.  at  Huron,  giving  \\  hours  ride. 

In  regard  to  the  entertainment  Mr.  Gill  writes  as  follow.^) : 

Eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  comfortable  accommodations  will  be  offered 
at  Lakeside.  One  hundred  more  at  Kelle3''s  Island  hotels  and  boarding 
houses.  Steamer  Louise  will  make  five  or  six  trips  per  day  to  Kelley's  Island. 
Any  surplus  above  these  accommodations  will  be  taken  to  Sandusky,  lodged, 
breakfasted,  and  returned  early  as  desired  at  an  expense  of  $1.25.  Afler  the 
exhaustion  of  these  accommodations,  Put-in-Bay  will  be  brought  into  requisi- 
tion at  about  same  rate  as  Sandusky.  Over  and  above  that,  we  will  hang  them 
on  hooks.  With  the  above  facilities  (especially  the  latter)  no  teacher  need 
hesitate  so  far  as  accommodations  are  concerned.  Individuals  and  companies 
can.  rent  rooms  or  cottages  and  maintain  themselves.  Until  opening  of  the 
S.  S.  Encampment,  July  22d,  rents  are  nominal. 

Lakeside  camp  meeting  opens  August  5th. 

Secretary  Loos  says  he  wants  to  march  in  a  procession  of  more  than  a  thoti- 
sand  teachers  around  the  grounds  of  Lakeside,  and  dedicate  it  as  the  future 
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home  of  the  Aasociation,  to  which  the  great  bodj  of  Ohio  teachers  will  here- 
after make  an  annual  pilgrimaj^e,  to  rest  for  a  little  frop^  the  troubles  and 
cares  of  their  harassing  and  arduous  life.     May  his  desire  be  realized. 


OHIO   TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

THIRTY-FIFTH   ANNUAL   MEBTINi;,   AT   LAKESIDE,   OHIO,  JULY  1,  2  AND  3,  1884. 

Tuesday,  July  1,  9  A.  M. 

superintendents'  SECTION. 

President's  Inaugural — Philistinism M.  R.  Andrews. 

Paper — "How  well  prepared  for  Life  is  the  Average  Graduate, "...Alston  Ellis. 
DiscQBsion  opened  by  H.  L.  Peck. 

2  :  30  P.  M. 

Paper— **The  Old  and  the  New  in  Education," Samuel  Findley. 

Discussion  opened  by  A.  B.  Johnfon. 

General  Association,  Wednesday,  9  A.  M. 

President's  Inaugural E.  F.  Moulton. 

Paper— "America  Discovered," J.  J.  Burns. 

Paper — "Every-day  difficulties  in  the  Schoolroom," Miss  H.  L.  Keeler 

Discussion. 

2  P.M. 

Ohio  Teachers'  Reading  Circle. 

Paper— "The  Value  of  Literary  Culture  to  the  Teacher," 

J.  E.  Stubbs,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Ashland. 
Report  of  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control, 

E.  A.  Jones,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Massillon. 
Five  Minute  Reports  from  Corresponding  members. 
Discussion — Shall  we  have  a  Reading  Circle  Assembly  Annually  ? 
Discussion  opened  by  J.  W.  Dowd,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Toledo. 
Report  of  Committee  on  Reading  in  Public  Schools. 
Discussion  of  Report. 

Thursday,  9  A.  M. 

Paper — "Ethics  in  the  Schoolroom," Wm.  Richardson. 

Discussion  opened  by  T.  W.  Harvey. 

Paper — "Music  in  the  Public  Schools," N.  Coe  Stewart. 

Discussion  opened  by  J.  A.  Scarritt. 

2  P.  M. 

Annual  Address Dr.  S.  F.  Scovel,  of  Wooster. 

Miscellaneous  business  and  election  of  officers. 

Hotel  Raits, — 1.  Board  and  lodging  at  Lakeside  Hotel,  per  day,  91.50. 
Board  at  hotel  and  room  in  the  hotel  annex,  per  day,  $1.25.  Board  and  lodg- 
ing at  any  of  the  boarding  houses  or  cottages  on  the  grounds,  per  day,  $1.00. 
Board  at  hotel  and  room  in  cottages,  per  day,  $1.25. 

2.  The  best  two  hotels  in  Sandufky  will  entertain  Teachers,  giving  supper, 
night's  lodging  and  breakfast,  for  $1.00.  Steamers  will  ply  constantly  be- 
tween Sandusky  and  Lakeside,  charging  twenty-five  cents  for  the  round  trip. 
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This,  in  connection  with  dinner  at  Lakeside  for  twenty  five  cents,  will  make 
stopping  at  these  hotels  cost  $1.50  per  day. 

8.  Eelley's  Island  is  just  a  twenty  minutes'  ride  away,  and  rooms  and 
boarding  may  be  had  there  on  the  same  conditions  as  at  Sandusky. 

Place  of  Meeting. — The  place 'of  meeting  is  Lakeside. 

Railroad  Bales. — I  have  held  this  back  till  the  last  moment  hoping  to  get 
definite  news  as  to  all  rates,  but  as  yet  have  nothing  but  what  has  already 
been  published.  Teachers  will  find  all  rates  published  in  the  Lakeside  News 
for  June,  which  will  be  mailed  to  every  teacher  in  the  State,  or  at  least  to  all 
those  whose  names  can  be  obtained.  The  progress  toward  the  perfection  of 
railroad  arrangements  is  necessarily  slow,  but  we  hope  to  secure,  this  year, 
the  most  satisfactory  rates  we  have  ever  had. 

Chas.  L.  Loos,  Jtt.,  Sec.  Ex.  Com. 


EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

'—Five  boys  and  four  girls  were  graduated  from  the  Millersburg  high  school. 
May  29. 

— High  school  commencement  at  Genoa  occurred  Friday  evening.  May  28. 
Fonr  girls  were  graduated. 

— Thirteen  pupils  were  graduated  from  the  Garrettsville  high  school,  on 
Thursday  evening,  May  *2d . 

— A  class  of  three  were  graduated  from  the  Newton  Falls  high  school,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  May  2b. 

— The  Findlay  high  school  has  eight  graduates  this  year — four  boys  and 
four  girls.    Commencement  occurred  May  23. 

— The  hi^h  school  commencement  at  Gallipolis  occurs  June  5.  There  are 
three  boys  and  eleven  girls  in  the  graduating  class. 

— The  twenty-second  annual  commencement  of  the  Piqua  high  school  oc- 
cuiTcd  May  29.     There  were  twentj'-one  graduates. 

— The  Sidney  high  school  numbers  ninety-five.  Thirteen  graduates — ^two 
boys  and  eleven  girls.     Commencement  occurs  June  5. 

— The  seventeenth  annual  commencement  of  the  Bellefontaine  high  school 
occurred  Thursday  evening,  May  22.  The  class  consisted  of  seven  girls  and 
one  boy. 

— The  tenth  annual  commencement  of  the  Ottawa  high  school  occurred 
Thursday  evening,  May  15.  There  were  seven  graduates.  Dr.  J.  B.  Peaslee, 
of  Cincinnati,  delivered  the  annual  address. 

— The  Massillon  high  school  will  graduate  this  year  a  class  of  twenty-five — 
fourteen  girls  and  eleven  boys.  Commencement  exercises  will  be  held  on  the 
evenings  of  Thursday  and  Friday,  June  26  and  27. 

— The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Morrow  high  school  were  held  on 
Friday  evening,  May  23.  There  were  ten  graduates.  Addison  Ladlum,  the 
superintendent,  is  highly  commended  for  his  year's  work. 
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— ^The  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  Lancaster  schools  observed  Arbor  Day, 
planting  one  hundred  trees.  They  also  raised  one  hundred  and  eighteen  dol- 
lars in  one  day  for  the  flood-sufiPerers.     Well  done,  Lancaster ! 

— The  foundation  of  the  Horace  Mann  monument  at  Antioch  College,  Yel- 
low Springs,  has  been  laid.  The  address  at  the  unveiling  will  be  delivered  by 
President  J.  B.  Weston,  of  the  Biblical  Institute,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 

■^The  Columbus  [board  of  education  has  abolished  the  office  of  assistant 
superintendent  of  instruction,  and  G.  A.  Frambes,  who  has  filled  that  position 
for  a  number  of  years,  has  been  elected  secretary  of  the  board  of  education,  at 
a  salary  of  $1,500. 

— The  second  annual  cpmmencement  of  the  Grarfield  Kindergarten  Training 
School,  Washington,  D.  C,  was  held  in  the  Friend's  Meeting  House,  on  Fri- 
day evening,  May  9.  There  were  five  graduates.  Mrs.  Anna  B.  Ogden  is  the 
principal  of  the  school. 

— The  third  annual  commencement  of  the  union  schools  of  Nevada,  Wyandot 
County,  occurred  April  25.  There  were  three  graduates.  J.  W.  Zeller,  of 
Findlay,  delivered  the  address,  of  which  the  local  papers  speak  in  very  com- 
plimentary terms.     D.  E.  Niver  has  charge  of  the  Nevada  Schools. 

—The  eleventh  annual  commencement  of  the  North  Western  Ohio  Normal 
School,  at  Ada,  0.,  occurred  Thursday,  May  22.  There  were  forty-six  grad- 
uates. An  addresH  to  the  class  was  delivered  by  Rev.  L.  W.  Munhall,  of  Ind- 
ianapolis, Ind.,  and  diplomas  were  presented  by  President  H.  S.  Lehr. 

— A  correspondent  writes  that  Miami  County  is  considerably  stirred  up  on 
the  subject  of  township  supervision  of  schools.  Several  articles  have  ap- 
peared in  one  of  the  local  papers,  and  our  correspondent  thinks  the  people  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  hum-drum  way  in  which  the  schools  are  conducted,  and 
that  the  time  has  come  for  a  forward  movement. 

— Nine  young  ladies  were  graduated  from  the  Miamisburg  high  school.  May 
28.  Not  one  case  of  inexcusable  absence  occurred  in  this  class  in  the  three 
years  of  their  high  school  course.  One  member  of  the  class.  Miss  Weber,  has 
been  present  every  half-day  of  school  for  the  last  six  years,  and  lost  but  eleven 
minutes  in  that  time  by  tardiness.    A  good  record,  surely. 

— The  Gambier  Catalogue  recently  issued  shows  an  attendance  of  155 
students.  Hon.  Henry  B.  Curtis  has  provided  a  fund  for  the  aid  of  merit- 
orious students  by  loans  of  money  at  a  very  low  rate  of  interest  (one  and  one- 
half  per  cent,  per  annum).  Application  for  benefit  of  this  fund  must  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary  of  the  College  faculty,  Gambier,  0. 

— A  condensed  history   of  Marietta,  "the  oldest  town  in  Ohio,"  is  contained 

in  the  Marietta  Register^  for  May  13.     The  schools  come  in  for  a  large  share  of 

commendation.  We  clip  the  following :  "Prof.  C.  K.  Wells,  Superintendent 
of  the  Marietta  public  schools  came  to  the  city  in  1869,  from  Chester,  Meigs 
County,  graduated  in  our  college  in  1874,  was  for  two  years  a  tutor  in  the 
academy,  two  years  principal  of  the  high  school,  and  for  four  years  past  has 
with  credit  and  ability  filled  the  superintendent's  chair.  Miss  Selina  P. 
Pearce  is  principal  of  the  high  school,  and  Julia  E.  Hickok,  assistant. 
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— Glass-day  exercises  were  held  May  2,  by  the  graduating  class  of  the  New- 
ark high  school.  A  novel  feature  of  the  occasion  was  a  friendly  eontest 
among  the  members  of  the  class  in  the  art  of  cookery.  Specimens  of  bread 
and  butter  and  cakes  were  furnished  by  the  young  ladies  of  the  class,  and  cof- 
fee by  the  young  gentlemen.  Committees  previously  appointed  sampled  the 
good  things  and  awarded  the  prizes. 

— The  exercises  connected  with  the  Commencement  at  Ohio  University  this 
year,  will  be  as  follows :  Sunday  June  22,  annual  sermon  by  Rev.  Dr.  Bar. 
clay,  of  Dayton,  and  baccalaureate  by  Rev.  Hugh  Boyd,  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa, 
class  of  1859.  On  the  evening  of  June  23d  the  annual  contest  between  the 
two  college  literary  societies  will  take  place.  Tuesday,  June  24,  Dr.  Tappan, 
of  Gambier,  will  deliver  the  university  address.  The  addresses  of  the  grad- 
uates, six  in  number,  will  be  delivered  Wednesday,  June  25. 

— Blanchester  public  schools  observed  Arbor  Day,  April  18.  Trees  were 
planted  in  memory  of  the  authors,  Louisa  M.  Alcott,  T.  Buchanan  Reed,  H. 
W.  Longfellow,  W.  C.  Bryant,  and  a  fine  double  maple,  by  the  high  school, 
for  the  Cary  sisters.  Appropriate  literary  exercises  were  given  from  the  ves- 
tibule of  the  new  school  building,  consisting  of  essays,  recitations,  and  songs. 
About  200  citizens  were  present  to  witness  the  planting  and  hear  the  exerciser. 
The  occasion  was  an  enjoyable  one.  A.  L.  E. 

— The  Germantown  public  schools,  under  the  efficient  management  of  B.  B. 
Harlan,  closed  on  Arbor  Day,  April  25,  with  interesting  and  appropriate  exer- 
cises. Trees  were  planted  by  the  pupils  of  the  high  school  and  intermediate 
grades  in  honor  of  Tennyson,  Shakespeare,  Holmes,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  and 
the  Cary  sisters. 

Four  young  ladies  were  graduated  from  the  high  school,  Wednesday  eve- 
ning, April  30.  The  alumni  association  gave  an  entertainment  the  next  eve- 
ning. J.  S.  H. 

— The  Trumbull  County  teachers*  association  met  at  Warren,  May  10.  The 
following  is  the  program  prepared  for  the  occasion  : 

L    Not  What,  but  How Mary  S.  Morgan,  Mineral  Ridge. 

Discussion  opened  by  Supt.  W.  B.  Rice,  Cortland. 

2.  The  Cultivation  of  the  Imagination Mattie  McManime,  Girard. 

Discussion  opened  by  Supt.  M.  A.  Reed,  Girard. 

3.  The  Education  for  Citizenship  afforded  by  our  Common  Schools, 

Prof.  H.  M.  Stone,  Warren. 
Discussion  opened  by  Prof.  J.  C.  Barney,  Warren. 

-^We  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  commencement  exercises  at  Bloom- 
field,  Trumbull  County,  on  Friday,  May  23.  Bloom  field  is  a  beautiful  village 
of  three  or  four  hundred  people.  We  were  charmed  with  the  place  and  the 
people.  One  of  the  village  churches  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  an  audience 
of  more  than  usual  intelligence  and  refinement.  The  graduating  class  con^ 
sisted  of  three  young  men  and  one  young  lady,  ranging  in  age  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-one.  The  exercises  of  the  class  did  credit  to  themselves  and  their 
teachers.  Excellent  music  was  furnished  by  the  Burton  brass  band  and  bj 
local  vocalists. 
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In  the  eyenin^  the  church  wm  again  packed  with  an  audience  that  man- 
ifested great  patience  and  endurance  by  liRtening  attentively  for  more  than  an 
hoar  to  an  address  by  the  writer.  We  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  H.  Viets  and  their  charming  jittle  three-year-old  daughter  Gracie. 

INSTITUTES. 

Clxnion  County :  at  Sabina,  two  weeks,  beginning  July  26.  Dr.  Hancock 
will  be  there. 

Miami  County  :    at  Troy,  two  weeks,  beginning  August  11. 

Trumbull  County :  at  Cortland,  four  weeks,  beginning  August  4.  Instruct- 
ors:   E.  F.  Moulton  and  M.  S.  Campbell. 


PERSONAL. 

—J.  L.  Douglass  has  been  re-elected  principal  of  schools  at  Mogadore,  0. 

— H.  S.  Doggett  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  Hillsboro  schools. 

— W.  J.  Patterson  succeeds  S.  H.  Carr  on  the  Montgomery  County  board  oi' 
examiners. 

— -C.  W.  Carroll  is  to  continue  for  another  year  as  superintendent  of  schools 
at  Chardon. 

—A.  M.  Bowe  has  been  re-elected  principal  of  the  Steubenville  high  school. 
Salary,  $1,500. 

— W.  H.  Mitchell  has  been  unanimously  re  elected  superintendent  of  schools 
at  Monroeville.  O. 

— J.  Cook  has  been  unanimously  re-elected  superintendent  of  schools  at 
Genoa,  Ottawa  County. 

— J.  B.  Cash,  formerly  an  Ohio  teacher,  has  been  re-elected  principal  of  high 
school  at  Atchison,  Kansas. 

— B.  M.  Allen,  for  several  years  an  active  member  of  the  Dayton  board  of 
education,  is  now  its  president. 

— S.  S.  Myers  is  to  have  charge  of  the  music  for  the  closing  exercises  in  the 
various  departments  of  the  Massillon  Schools. 

— Mr  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  C.  Newington,  who  have  conducted  the  West  Bichfield 
schools  for  the  past  two  years,  have  been  re-elected. 

— E.  A.  Jones  has  institute  engagements,  third  week  of  August  in  Seneca 
County,  and  fourth  week  of  August  in  Stark  County. 

— C.  C.  Davidson  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  schools  at  New  Lis- 
bon.    He  has  already  served  eight  years  in  that  position. 

— Fred'k  Schnee,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  examiners  for  Summit  County, 
has  been  re-elected  principal  of  schools  at  Norton  Center,  with  an  addition  of 
fifty  dollars  to  his  salary, 
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— Dr.  E.  T.  Tappan,  Gambler.  0.,  has  for  sereral  years  declined  all  offers  of 
institute  work,  but  is  now  willinf;  to  make  a  few  enicagements. 

— P.  W.  Search,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  Sidney  Schools  for  the  past  year, 
has  been  re-elected,  and  his  salary  has  been  increased  to  $1,500. 

— R.  W.  Stevenson  has  beea  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  public  schools 
of  ColumbuS)  0.,  for  a  term  of  two  years,  at  a  salary  of  $3,000  per  annum. 

— The  board  of  education  of  Smithville,  Wayne  County,  has  decreed  that  B. 
F.  Hoover  shall  remain  in  charge  of  the  schools  at  that  place  another  year. 

— ^W.  H.  McFarland,  of  Mutual,  0.,  has  been  elected  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Yellow  Springs,  0.  After  a  two  years  rest  from  teaching,  he  ih 
about  to  resume  the  work. 

— Miss  Ella  M.  Fordt,  a  successful  teacher  in  the  Massillon  schools  has  re- 
cently accepted  a  position  in  the  German  department  of  the  Cleveland  schools, 
at  an  advance  in  salary  of  $20  a  month. 

— E.  S.  Loomis  has  been  re-elected  principal  of  the  Richfield  Central  high 
school.  Salary  $100  per  month.  This  will  be  his  fourth  year  in  that  position. 
The  school  has  two  graduates  this  year. 

— Wm.  S.  Wood,  who  was  at  one  time  principal  of  one  of  the  Cleveland 
schools,  and  afterwards  saperintendent  of  schools  at  Findlay  and  at  Salem,  is 
still  in  charge  of  the  schools  at  Seymour,  Ind. 

— William  T.  Perry  is  to  continue  in  charge  of  the  schools  of  Jewett,  Harri- 
son County,  with  an  addition  of  $200  to  his  salary.  We  understand  from 
good  authority  that  he  ranks  high  among  the  teachers  of  his  county. 

— Rev.  J.  W.  Lewis  will  preach  a  baccalaureate  sermon  to  the  graduating 
class  of  the  Gallipolis  high  school,  Sunday  evening,  June  1 ;  and  Col.  Edward 
Anderson  will  deliver  the  annual  address  at  the  close  of  the  school  year. 

— Mrs.  Melissa  Holbrook,  wife  of  Prof.  Alfred  Holbrook,  of  the  Lebanon 
Normal  School,  died  recently,  at  the  age  af  sixty-seven.  She  was  married  to 
Mr.  Holbrook  more  than  forty  years  ago,  when  he  was  teaching  at  Berea,  O. 

— L.  R.  Klemm,  at  one  time  superintendent  of  German  instruction  in  the 
Cleveland  scho<»l8,  and  more  recently  connected  with  the  Cincinnati  normal 
school,  succeeds  Commissioner  Brown  as  superintendent  of  the  schools  of 
Hamilton,  0. 

— F.  0.  Reeve  has  been  chosen  to  succeed  A.  H.  Viets  in  charge  of  the 
Bloom 6eld  schools.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Mt.  Union  College,  and  has  taught 
for  the  last  seven  years  at  Rock  Creek,  Ashtabula  County,  where  he  has  made 
a  good  record. 

— H.  M.  James  is  approaching  the  end  of  his  second  year  as  superintendent 
of  schools  at  Omaha,  Neb.  His  Ohio  friends  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  he  has 
received  a  unanimous  re-election  for  a  term  of  three  years,  with  a  minimum 
salary  of  $^,000,  which  may  he  increased  at  the  option  of  the  board. 

— T.  G.  McCalmont,  for  some  years  principal  of  schools  at  College  Hill,  O.,  is 
about  to  retire  from  school  work,  on  account  of  failing  health.    He  has  ae- 
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cured  an  interest  in  a  large  stock  farm  near  Delaware,  Ind.,  to  which  he  pro- 
poses to  devote  his  attention,  afler  the  close  of  the  present  school  year. 

— M.  £.  Hard  has  been  unanimously  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  schools 
of  GallipoHs,  for  a  term  of  three  years,  at  an  increased  salary.  He  has  been 
elected  annually  to  the  same  position  for  five  successive  years.  The  present 
recognition  of  his  faithful  service  is  as  well  deserved  as  it  is  gratifying. 

— W.  H.  Ray,  of  Uhrichsville,  has  accepted  an  offer  of  $1,300  to  take  charge 
of  the  schools  of  New  Philadelphia.  The  Tuscarawas  Chronicle  says  his 
seven  years  work  at  Uhrichsville  has  won  for  him  universal  esteem,  and  that 
in  his  removal  the  town  sustains  a  social  iind  religious  as  well  as  educational 
loss. 

— ^Reuben  McMillan  has  been  unanimously  re-elected  superintendent  of  the 
Youngstown  schools,  for  a  term  of  two  years.  Mr.  McMillan  has  sought,  for  a 
number  of  years,  to  retire  from  this  position  which  he  has  held  for  a  long 
time,  but  the  board  wisely  persist  in  retaining  him.  May  his  years  of  service 
still  be  prolonged. 

— M.  Manly,  superintendent  of  the  Gallon  schools  and  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Examiners,  delivered  a  stirring  address  at  the  Tenth  Annual  Re- 
union of  the  Ohio  State  Association  of  Mexican  War  Veterans,  at  Galion,  0., 
May  8.  The  occasion  must  have  been  one  of  great  interest.  The  next  re- 
union will  be  held  at  Sandusky,  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  May,  1885. 

— Henry  L.  Peck  has  been  unanimously  re-elected  to  the  superintendency 
of  the  Barnesville  schools,  a  position  he  has  filled  with  marked  success  for  the 
past  two  years.  The  Barnesville  Enterprise  concludes  a  very  complimentary 
article  in  these  words :  "We  are  proud  of  our  public  school,  and  feel  that 
much  of  its  success  has  been  gained  by  the  able  management  of  Supt.  Peck, 
who  has  secured  a  warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  our  people,  who  are  glad  that 
he  is  to  remain  with  us.*' 

— P.  C.  Hill  has  been  elected  superintendent  of  schools  for  the  township  of 
Green,  Hamilton  County.  The  board  of  education,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  teachers,  has  recently  adopted  a  course  of  study,  and  a  regular  graded 
system.  The  course  covers  about  nine  years,  and  pupils  are  to  be  classified 
and  promoted  from  grade  to  grade  by  a  system  of  examinations  adopted  by  the 
teachers.  We  congratulate  the  teachers  of  Green  township  upon  the  excellent 
beginning  they  have  made.  Let  all  work  together  in  carrying  out  the  plan  so 
happily  inaugurated.  The  success  of  the  enterprise  now  depends  on  nothing 
else  so  much  as  on  the  good  sense  of  the  superintendent  and  teachers. 

— A.  H.  Yiets  retires  from  the  superintendency  of  the  schools  of  Bloomfield, 
Trumbull  County,  with  a  view  of  removing  to  Texas.  As  a  testimonial  from 
)us  graduating  class,  he  received  a  full  set  of  Hawthorne's  works ;  and  from 
the  citizens  of  Bloomfield,  an  envelope  containing  a  sufficient  sum  of  money 
to  buy  a  complete  encyclopedia.  The  four  years  Mr.  Viets  has  spent  at 
Bloomfield  have  shown  marked  results  in  the  schools.  By  persistent  hard 
work  and  judicious  management,  he  has  succeeded  in  placing  the  schools  on  a 
better  basis  than  ever  before,  and  in  creating  a  new  educational  interest  in  the 
whole  community ;  and  the  pupils  and  the  people  seem  to  have  a  due  appreci* 
ation  of  his  efiforts. 
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BOOKS    RECEIVED^ 

GovemTneni  MeteiiUt :  Especially  the  American  systetu.  An  arfcutnent 
for  Indastrial  freedom,  against  the  Fallaties  of  Free  Trade.  By  Ellis  H. 
Roberts.     Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.     Price  $1.50. 

Paynes  Lectures  on  the  Science  and  Art  of  Educaiion,  Published  by  E. 
L.  Kellogg  k  Co.,  New  York.    Cloth,  $1.00. 

Methods  of  Teaching  Geography.  By  Lucretia  Crocker,  Member  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  Boston  Public  Schools.  Published  by  Boston  School 
Supply  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Geological  Excursions ;  or,  the  Rudiments  of  Geolofcy  for  Younc  Leiirners. 
By  Alexander  Winchell,  LL.  D.  Published  by  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
Cloth,  $1.50. 

A  Progressive  Series  of  Inductive  Lessons  in  Latin.  By  John  Tetlow,  A. 
M.,  Master  of  the  Girls  Latin  School,  Boston.  Published  by  Ginn,  Heath  ft 
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[Read  before  the  North-E astern  Ohio  Teachers'  Association.] 

To  the  teacher  of  the  public  school  perhaps  no  part  of  the  course 
presents  more  real  difficulties  than  does  that  of  arithmetic — not  viewed, 
of  course,  in  the  narrow  sense  in  which  its  sole  aim  is  to  make  the 
pupil  an  expert  in  "doing  sums/'  but  in  that  broader  sense  in  which 
its  disciplinary  and  practical  value  is  fairly  recognized. 

The  teacher  feels  that  from  this  study  his  pupils  ought  to  get  a  kind 
of  drill  that  they  cannot  get  from  any  other.  He  wants  them  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  rules  and  definitions,  but  he  wants  something 
more  than  this.  He  sees  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  his  pupils  to  be 
able  to  solve  long  lists  of  problems  and  yet  know  little  of  arithmetic ; 
to  be  apt  in  quoting  rules  and  principles  and  yet  be  ignorant  of  both. 
In  short,  in  no  other  study  that  is  taught  in  the  public  schools  are  re- 
sults likely  to  be  more  deceptive  than  in  the  one  in  hand.  In  no 
other  stud/  is  more  skill  required  that  these  results  shall  be  of  a  kind 
and  amount  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  To  say  that  the  study  of 
arithmetic  is  an  excellent  discipline  for  the  mind  and  eminently  prac- 
tical in  the  affairs  of  life  is  one  thing,  to  make  the  study  yield  such 
discipline  and  such  practical  advantage  is  quite  another.  And,  as 
every  teacher  knows,  to  set  these  things  up  as  appropriate  ends  to  be 
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attained  is  far  less  difficult  than  their  actual  attainment.  PerKaps 
nothing  has  been  better  for  the  teacher  and  for  the  school  than  the 
criticisms  that  occasionally  come  from  an  impatient  outside  world,  far 
more  willing  to  see  practical  results  and  discipline  of  mind  than  to 
hear  much  of  either.  The  effectual  check  thus  placed  upon  mere  the- 
orizing, and  the  changes  made  in  methods  of  teaching  and  courses  of 
study  have  more  and  more  made  the  lines  of  school  work  trend  with 
the  lines  of  life  work. 

From  the  criticism  of  that  element  which  asks  for  results  the  teacher 
of  arithmetic  has  not  wholly  escaped.  It  is  claimed  that  our  pupils, 
after  the  study  of  arithmetic,  do  not  always  show  the  ability  to  apply 
principles  and  an  expertness  and  assurance  which  they  ought  to  show. 
Our  boys  and  girls,  for  instance,  work  out  long  bills  given  in  text- 
books, and  sometimes  fail  to  compute  very  small  ones  at  the  store. 
With  all  the  time  usually  spent  upon  some  subjects,  as  percentage  and 
its  applications,  when  called  upon  to  apply  the  principles  to  problems 
of  every-day  life,  they  are  not  infrequently  found  wanting.  The  mer- 
chant hears  his  daughter  of  thirteen  talk  of  true  ar.d  bank  discount,  of 
insurance,  duties,  and  other  such  subjects.  He  gives  her  a  problem 
from  his  day's  business  only  to  find,  perhaps,  that  she  knows  little  or 
nothing  of  what  she  is  talking  about.  The  boy  who  has  finished  the 
''tables"  in  his  arithmetic,  backs  down  when  asked  to  measure  a 
board  or  to  find  how  many  perches  of  stone  are  needed  in  a  wall  his 
father  is  contracting  to  build.  Even  pupils  in  the  high  school  some- 
times display  a  timidity,  when  problems  are  taken  to  them,  or  a  want 
of  ability,  in  the  problems  they  take  to  their  friends,  that  is  used 
with  some  jit^tice  as  an  argument  against  the  course  of  instruct  ion  they 
have  received.  Nor  are  the  patrons  of  the  school  alone  in  finding  the 
work  not  wholly  satisfactory.  Every  teacher  must  have  felt  again  and 
again  a  feeling  of  disappointment  that  his  pupils  do  not  show  more 
aptness  in  reasoning  and  in  seeing  the  various  relations  of  numbers. 

It  may  be  proper  then  to  inquire  how  much  of  these  criticisms  is 
due  to  expecting  too  much,  and  what  part  is  due  to  defects  in 
teaching. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  public  school  does  not  aim  to  make 
pupils  finished  scholars  in  any  branch.  To  expect  a  near  approach  to 
this  is  to  expect  an  impossibility.  All  it  can  ever  hope  to  do  is  to 
give  direction  and  a  certain  momentum  to  the  growing  faculties  of  the 
child.  Perfected  growth,  if  found  at  all,  must  be  sought  as  the  fruit 
of  a  life  extending  far  beyond  the  school  life.  Pupils  study  geogra- 
phy and  language  term  after  term  only  to  find,  as  they  become  teach- 
ers of  these  branches,  or  in  any  real  sense  students  of  tbem^  that  their 
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former  attainments  were  extremely  meager.     What  is  true  of  geog- 
raphy, reading,  and  spelling,  is  in   a  special  sense  true  of  arithmetic. 
Touching  only  here  and  there  on   the  concrete,  requiring  the  power 
of  abstraction  and  generalization,   hence   being   most  foreign  to  the 
characteristic  thought  of  the   child,    it  naturally  presents  the  greatest 
difficulties  to  him.     There  is  something  in  the  simple  concept  called 
number  that  not  only  defies   definition   but  makes  the  beginning  of 
arithmetic  difficult.     The   pupil  does  not  proceed  far  until  his  difficul- 
ties are  increased,  and  he   meets  much  that  is  illusive  and  ill-defined. 
We,  as  adults,  talk  glibly  about  thousands  of  miles  and  hundreds  of 
tons  with  how  poorly  defined  ideas  of  what  these  terms  mean  when 
applied  to  the  concrete.     Our  pencils  and  our  tongues  go  on  long 
after  our  minds  have   ceased   to  follow.     If  short  columns  are  to  be 
added,  or  comparatively  small  numbers  to  be  multiplied   or  divided, 
paper  and  pencil  must  be  used  to  help  us  in  what  our  minds  unassisted 
are  not  able  to  do.     This  inability  to  grasp  and  to  deal  with  numbers 
appears  in  many  ways.     Let  a  number  of  men  well  acquainted  with 
such  units  as  the  inch,  foot,  pound,  etc.,  estimate  the  height  of  forest 
trees,  steeples,  or  even  the  hats  we  wear,  and  note  the   variety  of  re- 
sults.   The  writer  sometime  since  examined  a  grammar  school  under 
his  charge  to  see  how  well  the  pupils  could  estimate  distances,  using 
the  foot  and  inch  as  units,  these  being  the  ones  with  which  they  were 
best  acquainted.     The  test  was  so  made  that  no  pupil  knew  the  esti- 
mates others  were  making  and   seemed  entirely  fair.     Only  a  few  of 
the  results,  some  of  which  were  quite  astounding,  will  be  given.     The 
school  building,  seventy-five  feet  high,  was   variously  estimated  from 
fifty-five  feet  to  four   hundred.     Estimates  on  the  height  of  a  ceiling 
thirteen  feet  ten  inches,  showed  a  range  from  nine  to  twenty-five  feet. 
Those  on  the  number  of  steps  in  the  stairway  which  the  pupils  had 
used  constantly,  showed  a  difference  of  opinion  running  from  seven- 
teen to  forty-five,  the  actual  number  in  this  case  being  twenty-six.  The 
height  of  the  examiner   was  variously   guessed   at  from   five  feet  six 
inches  to  seven  feet. 

Had  a  more  extended  examination  been  made  of  all  the  grades  in 
the  schools,  it  would,  perhaps,  have  but  enforced  the  conclusion 
already  reached,  that  our  ability  to  combine  and  to  see  our  combina- 
tions is  quite  limited.  What  is  true  of  combination  is  equally  true  of 
division.  When  to  these  simple  processes  complicated  comparisons 
are  added,  and  new  relations  developed,  when  it  is  noted  how  the 
subject  widens  till  it  runs  into  geometry,  algebra,  and  logic,  and  how 
it  underlies  all  the  operations  of  trade,  it  will  not  appear  that  a  com- 
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plete  mastery  of  the  entire  subject  is  to  be  expected  of  the  pupil  in  the 
public  school. 

Pupils  usually  study  even  the  harder  parts  of  arithmetic  at  an  age 
when  much  of  it  is  beyond  their  comprehension.  Given  the  fact  that 
the  average  pupil  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  has  just  "finished"  discount, 
stock  investments,  and  annuities,  and  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  he 
has  received  little  of  real  value  from  them.  As  little  can  be  gotten  in 
arithmetic  from  the  high  school  except  a  hasty  review,  the  subject 
must  be  mainly  disposed  of  in  the  grammar  grades.  And  as  the  sub- 
ject is  mainly  valuable  from  its  exactness,  the  pupil  ought  to  be  re- 
quired to  go  only  so  far  as  his  knowledge  is  accurate  and  readily  ap- 
plied. Whether  studied  for  mental  training  in  its  broadest  sense,  or 
as  a  preparation  for  every-day  life,  a  thorough  mastery  of  a  few  sub- 
jects is  far  more  desirable  than  a  hazy,  uncertain  view  of  many.  It 
will  be  better  for  the  pupil  in  every  way  to  leave  school  with  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  promissory  note  and  case  first  of  interest,  with 
abundant  practice  in  nsing  the  latter,  than  to  have  a  dimly  defined 
knowledge  of  all  the  cases  and  but  little  practice  in  any  of  them. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  in  many  schools  effort  is  being 
made  to  teach  entirely  too  many  parts  of  arithmetic.  A  course  is 
mapped  out  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher,  who,  in  his  at- 
tempt "to  get  over"  it,  fails  to  secure  that  thoroughness  which  in  math- 
ematics is  the  first  essential.  Revision  has  already  left  many  of  our 
text-books  upon  the  subject  much  reduced  in  sice,  and  they  could  be 
used  to  better  advantage  in  most  of  our  schools  if  abridgement  went 
still  farther.  Annuities,  stock  investments,  equation  of  payments,  the 
metric  system,  and  geometrical  progression  are  all  of  less  importance 
to  the  average  boy  or  girl  than  a  thorough  working  knowledge  of  the 
other  divisions  of  the  subject.  If  this  knowledge  cannot  be  secured 
without  their  omission  they  should  be  dropped  on  precisely  the  same 
ground  that  hundreds  of  other  subjects,  valuable  in  them&elves,  are 
left  out  of  the  common  school  course. 

Aside  from  the  hindrances  that  arise  from  trying  to  teach  too  many 
divisions  of  the  subject,  there  are  others  that  are  likely  to  arise  from 
the  way  in  which  pupils  are  allowed  to  take  hold  of  it.  We  notice 
under  this  the  improper  use  of  text-books,  many  of  which  contain  lan- 
guage so  difficult  as  to  require  too  much  of  the  pupil's  energy  in  its 
mastery,  if  indeed  it  is  m.^stered  at  all.  If  the  teacher  follows  the  or- 
der of  many  of  the  so-called  "complete"  arithmetics,  or  acts  upon  a 
sometimes  misapplied  theory  that  the  definition  of  terms  must  precede 
the  learning  processes,  he  will  perhaps  insist  that,  in  taking  up  any 
new  division,  all  new  words  must  be  defined.     As  a  matter  of  course. 
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the  class  are  not  prepared  to  make  headway  in  insurance,  until  they 
know  what  insurance  is.  When  the  pupil  has  thoroughly  learned  that 
'insurance  is  a  guaranteed  indemnity  for  loss,"  and  that  the  premium 
is  the  sum  paid  to  get  this  ''guaranteed  indemnity/'  the  teacher  may 
conclude  that  the  pupil  is  prepared,  or  more  nearly  prepared,  to  learn 
and  apply  the  principles  of  insurance,  forgetting,  possibly,  that  pupils 
reason  from  ideas,  not  words,  and  that  a  definition  logically  perfect, 
and  to  the  teacher  simple  enough,  may  leave  no  properly  defined  idea 
in  the  mind  of  the  child.  Nay,  may  even  render  more  obscure  ideas 
already  partly  defined  in  his  mind.  Most  boys  of  ten  have  a  some- 
what clear  idea  of  a  horse,  but  not  many  boys  of  that  age  would  rec- 
ognize the  animal  under  its  scientific  definition.  In  arithmetic,  as  in 
other  studies,  clearness  of  idea  is  the  first  essential.  To  secure  this 
the  watchful  teacher  will  ever  be  on  the  alert.  For  he  knows  that,  as 
the  child  begins  to  draw  inferences  and  reach  conclusions,  they  will 
be  sound  or  faulty  as  the  starting  points  are  correct  or  incorrect.  And 
yet  how  unlikely  is  it  for  the  pupil,  depending  upon  the  language  of 
our  authors,  in  arithmetic,  to  get  correct  concepts  of  the  new  things  he 
is  to  deal  with.  Instead  of  coming  to  him  in  the  boyish  vocabulary 
in  which  he  himself  describes,  and  in  which  descriptions  must  come  to 
him  if  he  fully  understands  them,  the  language  used  often  bears 
scarcely  a  semblance  to  his  own.  Authors,  in  order  to  be  logically 
accurate,  use  many  words  which  the  pupil  here  meets  for  the  first  time, 
and  what  is  even  more  confusing,  many  words  are  used  in  a  sense 
wholly  different  from  that  to  which  the  pupil  has  been  accustomed, 
and  are  likely  to  suggest  erroneous  ideas.  His  vocabulary  must  be 
readjusted  when  he  talks  of  ''common  divisors,"  "the  multiplication 
table,"  the  plus  mark  being  a  "character,"  numbers  being  "odd,'* 
fractions  being  "simple,"  "proper"  or  "improper,"  addition  being  a 
process  of  *  finding,"  multiplication  of  "taking,"  etc.,  etc.  "Cus- 
toms" and  "duties,"  "capital  and  stock,"  "dividends,"  and  the  "five 
problems  of  interest,"  with  a  host  of  other  words  used  in  a  special  sense, 
tend  to  mislead  because  the  pupil  has  been  acquainted  with  them  in  a 
wholly  different  sense.  The  pupil  in  short  division  finds  this  lucid 
description  of  his  process.  "In  short  division  the  partial  products 
and  partial  dividends  are  not  written  but  are  formed  mentally."  If 
such  definitions  are  intended  for  children  seven  or  eight  years  old  to 
read  and  to  understand,  the  author  might  almost  as  well  have  put  the 
sentence  into  Latin  at  once.  And  yet  these  books  sometimes  get  into 
the  hands  of  beginners  whose  first  lesson  in  a  new  subject  is  to  "get 
the  definitions."  With  these  carefully  memorized  by  the  class,  and 
perhaps  explained  once  by  the  teacher,  the  pupils  are  ready  for  prob 
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Icms.  Each  day  the  definitions  are  carefully  reviewed — but  the  expla- 
nation of  them  is  not  repeated,  perhaps,  at  all.  It  presently  becomes 
a  cause  of  wonder  that  pupils  who  define  so  well  seem  to  get  princi- 
ples and  processes  so  slowly.  The  fact  is,  the  pupil  has  not  defined 
at  all.  He  has  only  recited  words.  The  definition  which  the  pupil 
must  have  is  a  definition  which  will  enable  him  to  see  the  thing  itself. 
From  what  is  in  his  mind,  not  what  is  on  his  tongue,  the  pupil  be- 
comes a  discoverer  in  process  and  principle. 

Perhaps  of  all  the  blunders  we  are  likely  to  make  in  our  teaching  of 
any  subject,  the  worst  is  to  put  our  trust  in  mere  words.  We  use 
words  and  imagine  we  are  teaching.  Our  pupils  recite  words  to  us 
and  we  imagine  they  are  taught.  Could  we  look  into  our  pupils' 
minds,  possibly  where  we  imagine  there  is  order,  activity,  and  growth, 
we  would  often  find  with  Hamlet  nothing  but  "words,  words,  words." 

To  return  to  the  case  in  hand.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if 
the  child  has  really  mastered  the  definitions  after  hard  work  upon 
them,  or  has  merely  memorized  them  without  an  understanding  of 
them,  he  has  less  energy  in  reserve  for  that  which  is  the  real  object 
of  study.  Confusion  in  this  case  does  not  imply  any  defect  in  the 
text-book  used,  since  it  may  arise  from  the  improper  use  of  a  text- 
book, however  perfect.  If  the  order  in  which  the  parts  of  a  subject 
are  presented  be  badly  chosen  by  the  teacher,  or  if  the  text-book  be 
not  supplemented  by  proper  instruction,  results  must  be  unsatisfactory. 

The  plan  of  keeping  merely  technical  language  in  the  back-ground 
as  much  as  possible,  if  carried  out,  will  often  prevent  the  pupil  from 
that  confusion  of  mind  which  renders  progress  all  but  impossible.  In 
taking  up  a  new  topic  it  is  always  well  to  see  what  notions  pupils  al- 
ready have  upon  it,  and  from  questions  and  hints  to  let  them  form  new 
ones,  and  deduce  as  many  principles  as  their  own  minds  will  suggest. 
If  stocks  and  dividends,  for  instance,  are  to  be  studied,  it  will  be  best 
to  let  the  author's  definitions  alone  for  two  or  three  lessons.  Before 
the  class  reads  any  upon  the  subject  they  should  be  talked  with  and 
questioned  about  some  large  mill  or  factory  with  which  they  are  ac- 
quainted. The  teacher  will  often  find  that  his  pupils  already  have 
nearly  all  there  is  in  the  subject,  except  a  few  generalizations  and  names 
for  things,  quite  clearly  defined  in  their  minds.  In  this  case  they  know 
that  this  and  many  other  large  shops  are  built  by  men  who  put  their 
money  together ;  that  each  man,  therefore,  owns  a  share ;  that  such 
shops  are  built  for  profit ;  and  that  each  man  shares  the  profits, 
and  that  if  there  be  losses,  he  must  share  these.  The  principle  that 
determines  each  man's  share  of  the  gain  or  loss  is  readily  deduced  by 
the  pupils  themselves.     All  they  seem  to  lack  is  a  few  names  for  con- 
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ceptSy  which  no  amount  of  word  definition  would  render  clearer. 
Names  should  not  be  given  yet.  Let  the  teacher  select  suitable  prob- 
lems, stated  in  language  familiar  to  the  pupil,  with  the  object  of  mak- 
ing him  better  acquainted  with  his  new  possessions,  and  with  the  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  he  has  discovered.  When  he  shows  that  he 
understands  perfectly  just  what  he  is  doing  and  what  thirds  he  is  work- 
ing with,  he  may  be  given  the  names,  which  he  can  now  readily  apply 
and  retain.  The  problems  he  has  solved  should  now  be  re- written  in 
the  technical  language  of  the  subject  and  solved  with  as  many  others 
as  are  needed  to  make  the  pupil  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the 
parts  of  the  subject,  its  language,  processes,  principles  and  rules. 

The  plan  of  having  pupils  write  short  abstracts  of  their  problems 
before  they  begin  solutions  is  a  good  one  to  aid  in  familiarizing  them 
with  the  meaning  of  terms.  In  this  way,  also,  they  are  likely  to  get  a 
clearer  idea  of  what  they  are  to  do  and  why  they  do  it.  Thus,  if  the 
problem  be  oue  in  commission  to  find  rate,  let  it  be  stated  first  on' the 
blackboard  or  slate,  that  such  a  number  is  the  base ;  such  a  one  the 
commission,  and  that  the  rate  of  commission  is  to  be  found.  This 
may  be  followed  by  the  formula  or  by  the  operation  merely  indicated 
by  the  use  of  signs. 

As  much  of  the  difficulty  pupils  have  in  the  solution  of  problems 
arises  from  a  failure  to  see  the  conditions  of  the  problem^  this  weak 
point  should  be  fortified  by  the  use  of  problems  selected  merely  for 
drill  in  this  one  direction,  the  solutions  being  omitted. 

The  way  in  which  pupils  are  sometimes  allowed  to  read  problems 
is  another  source  of  blunders.  A  second  or  third  reading  will  fre- 
quently give  the  pupil  an  insight  he  does  not  get  at  the  first  reading. 

In  the  analysis  of  problems,  appearances  are  likely  to  be  deceptive. 
It  is  not  enough  that  the  pupil  recite  glibly  some  perfect  form  of  anal- 
ysis put  into  his  mouth  by  a  methodical  teacher.  While  it  is  of  the 
first  importance  that  the  pupil  reach  his  conclusions  correctly,  it  can 
benefit  him  little  to  use  the  language  of  a  logical  conclusion  when  he 
does  not  see  that  he  has  drawn  such  a  conclusion.  While  the  ready 
definition  of  terms  and  the  clear  .statement  of  rules  and  solutions  are 
to  be  insisted  upon  as  essential  to  complete  work,  there  is  something 
bick  of  them  of  more  importance.  The  first  concern  of  the  pupil  is 
to  get  a  firm  mental  grasp  of  the  subject  itself,  and  afterwards  to  ob- 
tain what  is  of  less  value,  a  better  fitting  and  more  popular  dress  in 
which  to  clothe  his  ideas.  With  nothing  but  this  mental  grasp  it  is 
possible  to  conceive  of  him  meeting  all  the  exigencies  in  which  he  is 
likely  to  be  placed ;  without  it  he  is  fitted  for  none. 

While  the  science  of  numbers  is  wholly  an  abstract  science,  the  pu- 
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pil  gets  his  first  lessons  in  it  directly  from  the  concrete,  and  in  the 
further  development  of  the  science  iif  his  mind  he  may  be  frequently 
aided  by  a  wise  reference  to  things  tangible.  The  primary  teacher 
who  teaches  her  pupils  their  earliest  notions  of  number  by  having 
them  count  objects  and  perform  the  fundamental  operations  of  arith- 
metic with  objects^  acknowledges  an  educational  principle  never  to  be 
lost  sight  of  in  schools  of  any  grade.  A  wise  use  of  objects  which  the 
pupil  can  see  not  only  enables  him  to  get  clearer  mental  pictures  of 
them  and  thus  renders  his  judgments  more  reliable,  but  it  has  another 
merit  The  pupil  who  is  not  taught  to  see  that  thit^s  lie  close  to  the 
truths  he  is  studying  will  be  likely  to  conclude  that  the  knowledge 
found  in  his  arithmetic  and  grammar  has  no  counterpart  in  the  busy 
activities  and  upon  the  tongues  of  men  just  outside  of  the  school- 
room. The  realities  of  life  should  be  constantly  foreshadowed  by  the 
realities  of  the  school.  There  is  danger  of  a  neglect  just  here  which 
will  prevent  the  teacher  using  all  the  resources  in  reach.  Every 
teacher  of  the  metric  system  would  insist  upon  having  a  meter  and 
other  appliances,  even  though  his  pupils  had  already  completed  the 
other  tables  and  were  ready  for  a  better  understanding  of  the  new  sys- 
tem. But  how  many  boards  of  education  or  how  many  teachers  in 
Ohio  have  deemed  a  bushel  basket  a  necessary  piece  of  apparatus  to 
be  placed  before  the  class  just  beginning  the  study  of  dry  measure  ? 
And  yet  all  the  arguments  that  demand  a  meter  and  liter  will  apply 
with  increased  force  in  asking  for  a  bushel  and  a  gallon  measure. 

**0h,"  says  some  one,  "Our  pupils  can  see  these  things  every  day." 
Granting  that  many  of  them  do  have  the  opportunity  to  see  them,  the 
question  is  do  they  see  them  ?  Are  we  sure  that  our  city  pupils  have 
an  approximately  correct  idea  of  these  important  units,  the  bushel  and 
the  gallon,  after  all  they  have  said  about  them  ?  And  yet  why  should 
they  not  understand  them  ?  If  these  subjects  are  entitled  to  a  place  in 
the  school  course,  they  are  worth  teaching  in  some  way  that  shall  give 
our  pupils  reasonably  correct  notions  of  them. 

Some  of  our  boys  have  been  digging  imaginary  ditches  and  building 
imaginary  walls  the  past  few  months  at  so  much  per  rod.  They  have 
told  us  for  the  fortieth  time  that  there  are  just  forty  rods  in  a  furlong. 
Surely  they  know  what  a  rod  is.  They  know  that  it  contains  five  and 
one-half  yards  or  sixteen  and  one-half  feet,  and  that  it  is  one  three 
hundred  and  twentieth  of  a  mile  long.  What  more  could  be  asked  ? 
If  clearness  is  desired,  considerably  more  is  needed.  If  the  pupil 
knows  the  rod  he  must  know  it  as  a  unit,  just  as  he  does  the  foot  and 
inch.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  pupil's  ability  to  combine  units 
abstractly  and  to  see  bis  combin^^tion  is  so  small  as  to  be  ^Q)Ost  wprth* 
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less  in  estimating  distances.  Resort  must  be  had  then  to  some  meth- 
od which  will  teach  him  the  rod  not  only  as  made  up  of  units  but  as 
itself  a  uniL  There  are  many  reasons  why  -a  well  defined  idea  of  our 
principal  units  of  weight  and  measure  should  exist  in  the  minds  of  pu- 
pils before  leaving  school.  The  acre,  rod,  ton,  gallon,  ounce,  grain, 
etc.,  are  common  terms  in  the  mouths  of  all  classes,  and  an  under- 
standing of  the  things  back  of  these  words  lies  at  the  basis  of  much  of 
our  practical  knowledge  and  usefulness.  In  all  the  public  schools  of 
France  and  Belgium,  it  is  said,  are  to  be  found  complete  sets  of  the 
weights  and  measures  used  in  those  countries.  The  pupil  there  learns 
weights  by  weighing  and  measures  by  measuring.  If  the  pupils'  first 
notions  are  correct  he  is  ready  to  make  intelligent  comparisons  and  to 
develop  correctly  one  of  the  highest  faculties  in  his  mental  outfit. 

In  teaching  geography,  history,  or  even  reading,  it  is  often  found 
convenient  to  have  several  distances  about  the  school  premises  ascer- 
tained to  use  in  comparisons.  If  the  height  of  the  school  building  or 
some  steeple  or  tall  chimney  near  be  known,  the  pupil  may  be  aided 
in  getting  clearer  ideas  of  the  bridges,  falls,  buildings,  trees,  mon- 
uments, and  other  things  of  which  he  reads.  He  not  only  gets  cor- 
rect ideas  in  this  way  but  is  far  more  likely  to  get  the  habit  of  looking 
at  things  for  some  purpose. 

Many  of  the  problems  selected  by  the  teachers  should  deal  with  real 
persons  and  be  real  problems.  The  business  enterprises  of  the  town, 
newspaper  reports  of  markets,  county  and  State  statistics,  afford  good 
matter  for  the  blackboard  and  give  an  air  of  reality  and  purpose  to 
the  work  which  the  fictitious  Mr.  A's  and  Mr.  B's  do  not  give. 
While  we  can  scarcely  hope  that  educational  reform  will  do  for  us  in 
teaching  arithmetic  what  it  has  done  for  us  in  teaching  geography, 
there  are  helps  of  which  we  may  avail  ourselres  at  almost  every  stage 
of  the  work. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  added  that  the  results  gained'  in  the  study 
of  number,  as  of  any  other  branch,  depend  mainly  upon  the  teacher's 
conception  of  what  tbose  results  ought  to  be,  and  upon  the  tact  and 
energy  used  in  securing  them.  If  the  power  of  holding  the  attention 
of  the  mind  upon  one  thing  is  an  end  desired,  arithmetic  may  be  made 
to  yield  that  end.  If  a  right  perception  of  relations,  the  power  to  dis- 
criminate and  to  choose  the  correct  one  from  among  the  incorrect 
many,  to  hold  in  mind  by  abstraction  a  large  number  of  details,  are 
sought,  they  may  be  secured  from  the  study  of  numbers.  But  it  is  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  only  so  many  of  these  powers  of  mind  will  be 
educated  as  are  constantly  used  in   its  study.     The  endeavor  of  the 

watchful  teacher  will  be  ^\  every  step  to  measure  the  pupil's  power 
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and  so  adapt  work  as  to  give  the  proper  balance  to  the  mind.  Many 
problems  are  worthless  b::cause  they  make  too  wide  a  demand  upon 
the  pupil's  energy ;  others,  because  they  do  not  exercise  the  mind 
where  exercise  is  most  needed.  Put  some  pupils  on  the  right  track 
and  they  do  well ;  the  trouble  is,  they  get  on  the  wrong  track.  Such 
pupils  should  be  drilled  most  in  seeing  how  to  start.  Others  see 
relations,  as  of  cause  and  effect,  poorly,  and  blunder  because  of  this 
inaptness.  The  pupil's  instruction  should  bear  directly  upon  this 
point.  What  effect  will  increasing  this  number  have  upon  the  answer 
to  the  problem  ?  What  if  these  two  numbers  should  change  places  ? 
What  if  this  word  be  changed  ?  What  if  these  new  conditions  be  in- 
troduced ?  Questions  of  this  kind  properly  answered  by  the  pupil 
involve  an  exercise  of  his  mind  in  seeing  ,  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect.  As  it  is  thus  in  the  exercise  of  the  highest  powers  of  mind  that 
arithmetic  is  chiefly  valuable,  the  teacher  should  see  to  it  that  nothing 
take  the  place  of  this  exercise.  The  varied  accessories  of  the  subject, 
such  as  verbal  definitions,  lengthy  rules,  and  model  methods  of  anal- 
ysis,^  should  never  be  allowed  to  occupy  a  prominence  lo  which  they 
are  not  entided.  Especially  to  be  deplored  is  the  habit  of  compelling 
pupils  to  store  away  in  mind,  like  so  much  lumber,  words  which  mean 
nothing  to  them. 

If  the  man  needs  to  remember  percentage  as  divided  into  four  cases 
coming  in  a  certain  order,  with  four  rules  stated  in  certain  language 
and  no  other,  with  formulas  of  a  particular  kind,  and  with  definitions 
strictly  in  the  language  of  this  or  that  author,  that  is  the  way  in  which 
the  boy  should  get  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  man  needs  to  know  all 
about  percentage  as  an  operation  assuming  different  forms,  and  to 
have  the  power  to  recognize  and  to  deal  with  these  forms  whether 
they  come  in  combination  or  in  fragments,  it  should  be  taught  ac- 
cordingly. 

An  abandonment  of  the  scientific  formulas  in  which  the  subject  is 
usually  presented  in  books,  or  at  least  a  postponement  of  such  form- 
ulas for  a  time,  does  not  of  necessity  mean  carelessness  or  confusion, 
but  quite  the  reverse.  The  teacher  who  is  dissatisfied  with  the  pupil's 
language  when  he  tries  to  tell  how  he  has  worked  his  problem,  im- 
proves his  power  of  speech  but  little  in  insisting  that  he  learn  the  au- 
thor's rule.  It  may  sound  better  when  recited,  but  the  mere  sound 
ought  to  be  no  part  of  the  question,  or  at  least  not  an  over-estimated 
part. 

A  course  of  patient,  watchful  drill  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  keep- 
ing the  pupil  upon  only  so  much  work  as  he  is  really  able  to  do,  in- 
3isting  that  essentials  be  mastered  at  every  step,  and  th^t  nonessen 
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tials  claim  but  little  time,  will  be  rewarded  by  the  development  of  a 
kind  of  power  that  shall  not  prove  unsatisfactory  to  the  pupil  or  to 
society.  The  teacher  may  not  only  see  his  pupil's  mind  little  by  little 
gaining  strength,  ready  each  day  to  go  a  step  farther  into  the  un- 
known, but  he  may  also  know  that  each  element  of  strength  thus 
gained  is  one  that  shall  make  him  stand  firm  as  a  man.  He  says  to 
himself,  ''Clearness  of  jdea  here,  clearness  of  idea  in  life;  sound  judg- 
ment here,  sound  judgment  yonder ;  ability  to  reason  well  on  school 
problems,  ability  to  reason  well  on  life  problems ;  the  lever  now 
lengthening  in  the  hand  of  the  boy,  the  one  he  most  needs  as  a  man." 
Thus  in  fitting  him  to  be  a  man  he  is  meeting  the  first  requirement  in 
fitting  him  for  anything  to  which  he  may  be  called. 
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BY  MARION  C.  LYTLE,  LA  SALLE,  ILL. 

In  the  study  of  U.  S.  History  as  now  taught  in  most  of  our  schools, 
the  barren  facts  only  are  given,  the  merest  skeleton,  as  it  were,  en- 
tirely picked  clean  of  the  meat.  A  certain  lesson  is  assigned  to  a 
class  with  the  direction  that  they  are  to  learn  it.  John  cannot  tell 
exactly  the  day  Balboa  crossed  the  Isthmus,  or  just  how  Ribaut  en* 
tered  the  harl>or  of  Port  Royal.  He  is  set  down  as  not  having  had  a 
lesson  in  conse«|uence  of  not  being  able  to  relate  these  occurrences  in 
the  language  of  the  book.  Nor  is  the  teacher  in  graded  schools 
altogether  to  blame  for  teaching  in  this  way,  for  soon  the  superintend- 
ent comes  with  his  mental  yard  stick  and  forthwith  begins  to  measure 
the  pupils  with  reference  to  what  they  have  been  over,  and  not  with 
reference  to  what  mental  development  they  have  gained,  and  what 
facts  that  will  be  useful  in  after  life,  or  may  serve  as  a  stepping 
stone  to  something  in  advance,  they  have  stored  away  in  their  minds. 
The  teacher  must  fill  the  minds  of  the  pupils  with  a  mere  outline  of 
history,  or  her  position  is  in  jeopardy,  and  it  will  be,  as  long  as  the 
present  system  of  examinations  is  in  vogue. 

But  let  us  look  upon  another  phase  of  history  teaching.  Let  us 
present  to  you  a  plan  by  which  much  of  this  mere  drudgery  may  be 
avoided.  Select  such  books  as  may  have  the  important  facts  of  his- 
tory woven  into  story  in  an  entertaining  manner.  The  simpler  the  bet- 
ter for  the  younger  children.  Give  these  to  the  second  reader  grade 
as  supplementary  reading.     It  is  not  necessary  that  each  pupil  be 
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supplied  with  a  book,  but  let  the  teacher's  desk  contain  one.  Have 
it  used  once  or  twice  a  week  and  have  the  pupils  give  the  meaning  of 
the  words  as  they  would  in  a  reading  lesson.  Then  require  them  to 
tell  the  story  to  you  in  their  own  language,  correcting  only  improper 
expressions,  and  holding  them  to  the  thread  of  fact  which  runs 
through  the  story.  As  rapidly  as  possible  lead  the  pupils  to  gather  up 
and  express  in  clear,  concise  terms,  the  facts  to  be  gained  from  the 
narrative.  Do  not  teach  this  with  the  expectation  of  having  the  pupils 
examined  for  promotion,  but  with  a  view  to  create  a  love  for  history. 
If  the  books  containing  historical  narratives  of  our  country  are  not  at 
hand,  or  cannot  be  procured,  the  teacher  may  glean  all  she  can  from 
her  reading,  select  the  facts,  arrange  them  somewhat  in  logical  and 
chronological  order,  weave  them  into  story,  and  tell  them  to  her  pu- 
pils at  the  reading  hour.  The  pupils  can  then  tell  the  story  to  her 
atid  gather  up  the  facts  to  be  derived  from  it. 

Continue  this  work  through  the  third,  and  possibly  the  fourth  reader 
grades.  Great  care  should  be  exercised  to  weave  the  different  stories 
into  the  one  grand  story  of  the  history  of  the  nation. 

Here  U.  S.  History  may  be  taken  up  as  a  regular  study,  and  you 
will  have  laid  such  a  foundation  that  pupils  will,  in  most  instances, 
know  more  history  of  the  United  States  when  they  enter  the  high 
school  than  they  do  now  when  they  leave  it.  They  will  have  gained 
a  liking  for  history  and  will  no  longer  be  hemmed  in  by  the  narrow 
boundaries  of  the  text-book,  but  will  eagerly  read  all  the  history  bear- 
ing upon  the  points  under  discussion,  to  which  they  can  gain  access. 
No  longer  will  you  be  giving  them  the  dried  stalk,  leafless  and  almost 
branchless,  but  the  real  living,  thriving,  budding  and  blossoming 
plant  of  liberty.  But  I  hear  some  one  say,  how  are  we  to  carry  out 
such  plans  ?  I  am  aware  there  are  difficulties  to  be  surmounted,  but 
do  not  the  children  have  obstacles  to  overcome,  and  do  we  not,  as 
teachers,  expect  them  to  overcome  them  ?  Why  ask  a  child  to  do 
what  we  are  not  willing  to  do  ourselves  ?  It  will  cost  labor  and  time, 
and  some  money,  but  more  thought.  But  we  must  succeed,  or  we 
must  stand  aside  for  those  who  will.  The  country  teacher  has  little 
time  for  such  things,  she  says.  Granted,  but  give  what  time  you 
kave  and  you  will  succeed  as  well  with  this  as  with  anything  else. 
Learn  the  story  of  the  early  life  of  Columbus,  of  his  idea  of  the  rotun- 
dity of  the  earth,  and  his  desire  to  sail  around  it  westward  to  the  East 
Indies.  Tell  it  in  your  own  language,  not  mine.  Lead  the  pupils  to 
see  that  the  intense  desire  led  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  discovery 
of  America.  Weave  the  other  discoveries  into  story  and  draw  some 
fact  from  each  one.     Tell  them  of  the  settlements  of  this  country. 
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each  in  a  separate  story^  and  when  you  have  finished  these  lead  them 
to  tell  you  which  was  the  more  laudable,  the  desire  to  find  wealth 
without  labor,  or  the  desire  to  find  a  home  free  from  the  tyrannies  of 
others.  Tell  the  stories  of  the  struggles  of  the  early  settlers  with  hard- 
ships incident  to  pioneer  life,  and  draw  from  them  the  elements  which 
go  to  build  up  a  strong,  manly  character,  and  which  are  most  likely  to 
bring  forth  a  strong,  vigorous  nation.  The  stories  of  the  Indian 
troubles  may  be  given,  and  from  them  may  be  drawn  the  conclusion 
that  the  Red  Men  were  frequently  wronged,  but  whatever  stands  in 
the  path  of  civilization  to  arrest  its  progress  will  be  cast  aside  or  trod- 
den under  foot.  Then  the  story  of  the  revolution  would  naturally  fol- 
low— the  oppression  of  the  colonists  by  the  mother  country,  the 
wrongs  to  be  righted,  the  attempts  to  overcome  these  peaceably,  and  , 
finally  the  appeal  to  arms.  From  this  can  be  drawn  the  facts  that 
people  will  endure  wrong  for  a  time,  but  when  it  becomes  too  great 
they  will  rise  and  try  to  rid  themselves  of  these  wrongs.  The  story, 
in  detail,  of  the  Revolution,  the  capture  of  Major  Andre,  the  winter 
at  Valley  Forge,  the  crossing  of  the  Delaware,  and  many  others  will 
suggest  themselves.  Then  the  story  of  the  founding  of  the  nation. 
The  difficulties  which  beset  the  nation.  As  a  good  aid  to  this  I  would ' 
advise  reading  ''Building  the  Nation." 

All  this,  and  more  than  I  have  outlined,  would  be  profitably  given 
as  informal  teaching,  never  omitting  to  hear  the  pupils  repeat  the 
story  in  their  own  language,  and  occasionally  to  reproduce  some  of 
the  stories  in  writing  as  a  variation  to  the  exercise,  and  to  test  the  pu- 
pils' knowledge,  but  not  as  an  examination.  Have  pupils  find  places 
named,  on  maps,  as  soon  as  they  are  able. 

As  auxiliary  to  this  work  such  books  as  ''Higginson's  Young  Folks' 
History  of  the  U.  S.,"  Quackenbos's  * 'Primary  History  of  the  U.  S.," 
''Old  Times  in  the  Colonies,"  "Boys  of  '76,"  and  "Story  of  Liberty," 
are  of  great  importance.  Now  as  to  the  technical  work.  With  the 
foregoing  properly  done  you  have  a  good  foundation  for  future  build- 
ing. Begin  by  requiring  each  pupil  to  make  an  outline  map  of  the 
discoveries  of  North  America  as  you  take  them  up,  but  not  before, 
and  gather  up  the  facts  clearly  and  distinctly,  each  as  to  what  was  dis- 
covered up  to  this  time.  Then  as  you  pass  along  have  them  outline 
the  claims  of  each  European  nation,  and  lead  them  to  see  that  these 
overlying  claims  would  likely  lead  to  war  in  future.  Have  a  part  of 
the  class  gather  up  the  results  of  each  lesson  in  tabular  view.  Ar- 
range all  work  with  reference  to  the  wants  of  your  own  class.  For 
the  completion  of  the  work  we  have  many  excellent  works  on  brace 
system  tabular  views,  etc.     But  the  work   must  be  your  own  to  be 
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successful.  I  would  lay  particular  stress  upon  the  point  that  you 
have  maps  drawn  by  the  pupils  of  all  places  with  which  any  important 
event  is  associated.  Especially  must  this  be  the  case  when  teaching 
the  history  in  connection  with  a  battle.  Having  had  the  maps  drawn 
you  have  given  the  pupil  something  upon  which  to  base  his  future  use 
of  the  knowledge  imparted. 

History  cannot  be  successfully  taught  in  one  or  two  terms  of  school 
work.  It  takes  time  for  the  pupils  to  receive  and  assimilate  the 
knowledge  you  wish  them  to  retain.  They  are  not  surely  vesseb  to 
be  filled  with  knowledge  as  you  would  fill  a  pitcher  with  water. 

I  have  only-  given  a  few  ideas  in  reference  to  this  teaching  of  U.  S. 
History,  but  if  I  succeed  in  causing  you  to  think,  even  though  you 
cannot  agree  with  me,  I   have  accomplished  the  object  of  this  paper. 


COUNTY  INSTITUTES.— A  SYMPOSIUM. 

•The  county  teachers'  institute  should  be  conducted  strictly  in  the 
interest  of  the  country  teachers.  The  attempt  to  adapt  instruction 
suited  to  both  graded  and  country  schools,  in  the  same  institute,  is 
generally  unsuccessful.  All  right  instruction,  it  is  true,  embodies  the 
same  principles  and  something  of  the  same  methods ;  but  the  limita- 
tions and  embarrassments  of  the  country  teacher  prevent  him  from 
using  them  except  in  modified  forms  adapted  to  his  circumstances.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  instruction  com- 
monly given  in  county  institutes  can  only  be  used  in  the  best  graded 
schools  of  towns  and  cities.  Teachers  put  it  aside  as  so  much  sono- 
rous nonsense.  And  if  they  attempt  to  use  it  at  all,  it  is  wedged  into  an 
already  crowded  program,  and  fails  for  want  of  time  and  skill  to  make 
a  proper  application. 

The  greatest  need  of  country  schools  is  a  system  of  professional 
training  adapted  to  this  class  of  teachers ;  and  the  county  institute 
should  be  conducted  upon  plans  different  from  those  of  the  city 
schools,  because,  of  necessity,  the  work  must  be  done  differently. 

Graded  school  institutes  should  be  held  in  convenient  localities,  to 
serve  the  interest  of  these  schools.  The  experiment  of  holding  these 
separate  institutes  has  been  altogether  successful.  Two  instructors 
are  sufficient  in  an  institute.  To  employ  more  may  result  in  a  con- 
fusion of  work  and  a  waste  of  funds.  By  limiting  the  number  of  in- 
structors, and  by  prudently  defining  the  work  to  be  done,  the  expense 
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of  conducting  separate  institutes  need  not  be  greater,  perhaps,  than  in 
the  present  custom. 

Much  of  what  is  said  in  the  average  institute  is  superficial  and  val- 
ueless. Too  frequently  persons  employed  as  instructors  aimlessly  talk 
away  the  time.  Teachers  are  imposed  upon  and  defrauded  by  in- 
competency. It  seems  to  me  the  time  has  come  to  sift  out  counter- 
feits and  frauds,  to  count  out  the  time-server,  to  dismount  the  hobby- 
rider,  to  bury  the  text-book  grinder,  and  to  bounce  the  crank-turner. 
Stereotyped  rehearsals  of  pedagogical  rubbish,  papers  on  the  kinder- 
garten, and  on  other  subjects,  proper  in  places  where  they  can  be 
applied,  but  altogether  impracticable  to  teachers  in  rural  districts,  can 
well  be  dispensed  with.  And,  with  proper  deference  to  those  who 
hold  that  academical  training  should  have  no  recognition  in  an  insti- 
tute, which  is  perhaps  right  in  theory,  if  circumstances  would  admit, 
I  am  confident  it  would  be  far  better  to  introduce  occasional  reviews 
of  subjects  to  be  taught,  than  much  of  the  extraneous  matter  now  ad- 
mitted. We  are  attempting  too  much.  The  work  is  too  general.  It 
should  be  restricted  to  teaching  in  ungraded  schools.  We  need  State 
normal  schools  thoroughly  organized  and  made  available.  We  have 
waited  through  long  years  for  a  tardy  legislation  to  aid,  in  a  substan- 
tial way,  in  the  training  of  teachers.  But,  we  have  only  the  privilege 
of  expending  about  two-thirds  of  teachers'  examination  fees,  which 
are  generally  applied  in  institutes,  within  a  few  hot  weeks  in  August. 
In  some  sense  county  institutes  are  serving  a  good  purpose,  but  too 
frequently  the  work  is  ''hit  and  miss."  And  the  average  country 
teacher  goes  back  to  his  school-room,  somewhat  encouraged,  possibly 
confused,  to  repeat  through  another  year  his  chance-formed  plans. 

Piqua,  a  C,  W!  Bennett. 


My  experience  as  an  institute  instructor  has  led  me  to  form  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions : 

I.  That  the  exercises  of  the  institute  should  be  pedagogical,  and 
not  academic.  Every  exercise  should  be  conducted  with  a  view  of 
rendering  the  members  of  the  institute  better  teacliers.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly true  that  many  of  those  in  attendance  are  indifferent  scholars, 
and  need  improvement  in  this  respect,  but  the  means  for  such  im- 
provement are  generally  attainable  outside  of  the  institute.  Persistent 
application  on  the  part  of  teachers,  based  upon  the  learning  which 
they  necessarily  possess,  will,  in  most  instances,  produce  sufficient 
scholarship.  When,  however,  it  is  thought  absolutely  necessary  to  in- 
troduce academic  instruction  into  the  institute,  the  primary  object  of 
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every  lesson  should  be  to  exemplify  clearly  the  best  methods  of  pre- 
senting the  same  or  similar  truths  to  children. 

2.  That  the  exercises  should  be  very  largely  of  a /r^jr/j^-a/ charac- 
ter and  not  merely  theoretical.  There  has  been  too  much  lecturing, 
and  too  little  illustrative  teaching  in  the  institutes  of  the  past.  A 
young  teacher  will  imbibe  more  of  the  spirit  of  true  teaching  from  see- 
ing one  lesson  well  given  to  a  class  of  children,  than  he  would  from 
hearing  lectures  upon  the  subject  every  day  of  the  institute  session. 
Theory  and  practice  should  be  judiciously  combined.  Correct  prin- 
ciples should  be  submitted,  explained  and  discussed.  But  they  should 
also  be  illustrated  by  practical  lessons  given  to  as  many  classes  as  pos- 
sible, in  the  branches  usually  taught  in  the  common  school.  The  in- 
structor could  in  this  way  lead  the  young  teacher  to  apply  the  test  of 
sound  pedagogical  principles  to  all  work  done  in  the  school-room. 
Classes  of  children  willing  to  attend  the  institute  for  such  a  purpose, 
can  readily  be  found  in  every  city  and  village.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  impress  the  fact,  that  no  lesson,  however  well  given,  should  be  ex- 
actly copied  or  imitated,  and  that  every  new  point  in  the  process  of 
development  must  bear  the  impress  of  the  teacher's  own  individuality. 

3.  That  means  should  be  adopted  to  make  each  attendant  an  ac- 
tive participant  in  some  of  the  exercises  of  every  day.  The  members 
of  the  institute  might  be  converted  into  a  normal  class,  and  by  means 
of  Socratic  questioning,  or  some  other  expedient  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
structors, discuss  various  subjects  of  practical  utility.  Any  members 
of  the  class  who  are  known  to  have  attained  marked  success  in  teach- 
ing any  subject,  should  be  induced  to  present  their  methods  to  the 
institute.  Jennie  H.  Jones. 

German-American  Teachers^  Seminary y  Milwaukee^  Wis. 


The  legitimate  work  of  the  institute  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  nor- 
mal school.  Under  proper  conditions  the  normal  school  should  give 
instruction  in  the  history,  the  science,  and  the  method.s  of  education, 
and  in  whatever  else  pertains  exclusively  to  a  purely  professional  prep- 
aration for  the  great  work  of  teaching. 

The  proper  conditions  are,  first,  the  normal  pupil  should  be  of 
such  an  age  as  to  be  capable  of  the  highest  profit  from  such  instruc- 
tion, and  second,  he  should  possess  an  adequate  academic  educa- 
tion, together  with  the  essential  natural  qualifications  of  a  good  teach- 
er. Unfortunately  these  conditions  rarely  exist,  and  normal  schools 
have  been  obliged  to  step  out  of  their  true  sphere  and  do  academic 

work,    Much  more  rarely  do  we  find  these  conditipas  fulfilled  io 
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those  who  attend  the  county  institute,  and  hence  academic  work  is 
necessary.  Purely  professional  instruction  is  not  appreciated,  and  can 
not  be  profitable  to  those  whose  scholarship  is  so  low.  The  demand  is 
for  such  instruction  as  will  **aid  in  getting  a  certificate."  So  long  as 
this  condition  of  things  exists  the  institute  cannot  do  its  legitimate 
work,  but  must  do  the  work  the  schools  have  failed  to  do  for  the 
would-be  teacher.  It  is  useless  to  talk  to  one  about  the  order  of  mind 
development,  methods  of  teaching  this  subject  or  that,  when  the  per- 
son is  almost  totally  ignorant  of  these  subjects.  Of  necessity,  then, 
the  institute  must  dispel  this  ignorance  before  it  can  do  the  higher 
work  it  should  do. 

The  following  statistics  show  that  the  position  I  have  taken  is  true 
in  this  county  at  least : 

In  1879,  ^^3  applications  for  certificates  were  made  to  the  county 
board  of  examiners.  Of  this  number  273  were  rejected,  264  received 
certificates  for  6  months,  225  for  12  months,  59  for  18  months,  and 
42  for  24  months.     245  were  under  20  years  of  age. 

In  1882,  746  applications  were  made,  200  were  rejected,  270  received 
certificates  for  6  months,  145  for  12  months,  78  for  18  months,  46  for 
24  months,  3  for  3  years,  and  4  for  5  years.     383  were  under  20. 

These  figures  need  little  comment.  They  show  the  great  necessity 
of  academic  instruction  on  the  part  of  more  than  half  of  all  the  appli- 
cants. The  institute  can  do  no  better  work  than  to  give  this  instruc- 
tion, so  long  as  it  cannot  do  its  legitimate  work. 

For  several  years  the  institute  in  this  county  has  been  continued 
for  three  to  four  weeks,  and  the  attendance  has  increased  from  180  in 
1879,  ^o  2^9  i^  1882.  Though  the  standard  of  qualifications  has  been 
steadily  raised  during  these  years,  the  number  of  rejections  has  dimin- 
ished at  about  the  same  rate  the  attendance  on  the  institute  has 
increased. 

The  first  step  toward  remedying  this  state  of  things,  and  putting  the 
institute  on  its  proper  basis,  is  the  creation  of  a  public  sentiment  that 
will  demand  teachers  who  are  better  qualified  for  their  work.  This 
must  be  done,  if  d  >ne  at  all,  by  institute  instructors,  and  by  the  better 
class  of  teachers  in  each  county.  Boards  of  education,  and  boards  of 
examiners  are  in  a  position  to  aid  in  this  matter,  if  they  would  do  it, 
but  from  mistaken  notions  of  economy,  and  still  more  mistaken  views 
of  what  qualifications  a  teacher  should  have,  they  are  doing  little  or 
nothing  in  this  direction. 

Boards  of  examiners  could  control  the  whole  matter  if  they  would, 
but  either  through  fear  or  favor  they  continue  to  send  forth  hundreds 
of  incompetent  bo^s  and  jirls  to  ruin  rather  t)ian  instruct  the  children^ 
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These  incompetents  come  m  direct  competition  with  the  best  teach- 
ers of  the  county.  I  would,  therefore,  recommend  that  at  the  coming 
summer  institutes,  the  instructors  and  the  competent  teachers  join  in 
demanding  of  county  examiners  that  the  standard  of  qualifications  be 
raised  to  such  a  degree  as  effectually  to  exclude  from  the  ranks  of 
teachers  all  those  whose  scholarship  is  so  low  as  to  entitle  them  under 
present  regulations  to  a  certificate  for  only  six  months. 

Ashtabula^  O.  I.  M.  Clemens. 


As  the  summer  institutes  will  soon  be  in  session  all  over  the  State,  I 
venture  to  make  one  suggestion.  Let  us  have  more  of  the  social  el- 
ement. Let  the  te'achers  seek  to  get  acquainted  with  each  other.  We 
are  too  apt  to  class  ourselves  as  city  teachers  and  country  teachers. 
City  teachers  are  often  a  little  proud  and  disdainful,  and  country 
teachers  hold  themselves  aloof.  Let  us  put  away  such  feelings  on 
both  sides,  and  remember  that  inspiration  comes  from  union  in  spirit 
and  purpose.  I  am  sure  the  broadening  influence  of  a  cordial  fellow- 
ship would  be  helpful  to  all  of  us.  The  time  outside  of  the  regular  in- 
stitute hours  may  be  very  pleasantly  and  profitably  spent  in  the  inter, 
change  of  thought  and  experience.  We  should  never  forget  for  a  mo- 
ment that  our  whole  aim  is  to  benefit  the  children  whom  we  teach,  and 
certainly  any  feeling  of  caste  is  a  hindrance  in  our  work.  Therefore 
in  all  possible  ways  let  us  cultivate  a  friendly  feeling  for  each  other. 

SieubenvUle,  O.  E.  M.  N. 


In  institutes  we  meet  two  classes  of  teachers.  First,  those  who 
attend  to  prepare  for  an  examination.  Second,  the  more  progressive, 
wide-awake  class,  who  attend  to  obtain  new  ideas,  methods,  which 
they  can  use  to  better  their  work.  With  these  two  classes  before  him, 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  for  the  instructor  to  plan  and  direct  his  work 
so  as  to  gain  the  approval  of  both. 

Where  institutes  are  held  for  several  weeks,  both  classes  can  be  ac- 
commodated ;  but  in  the  average  institute  of  one  week,  but  little  can 
be  done  in  class  drill.  So,  the  one  class  regards  the  institute  of  little 
practical  importance. 

Under  such  circumstances,  we  have  followed  the  plan  of  preparing 
our  work  on  the  most  important  topics  of  the  branches  assigned  to  us, 
in  as  comprehensive  a  manner  as  we  could,  and  placing  an  outline  on 
the  blackboard,  requiring  all  present,  as  far  as  possible,  to  work  with 
us,  either  in  taking  notes  of  methods  presented,  or  in  working  accord- 
ing to  dictation.    People  wa  l>e§t  uncjersti^qd  what  they  can  see^  hence 
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blackboard  work  is  essential,  and  an  outline  of  all  work  should  be 
placed  on  the  board.     The  work  should  be  simple  and  practical. 

We  hear  no  criticism  more  frequently  than  that  the  instruction  is 
not  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  teachers,  "very  good  in  theory,  but 
can't  be  used  in  the  country  schools."  While  we  were  numbered  with 
the  great  army  of  country  school  teachers,  we  frequently  listened  to 
lectures  in  institutes,  supposed  to  be  on  the  so-called  common  branches, 
which  we  were  unable  to  comprehend,  perhaps  through  no  fault  of  the 
instructors,  yet,  it  is  possible  to  place  the  racks  too  high  for  the 
lambs. 

We  believe  that  simple,  plain,  practical  work,  such  as  the  average 
country  school  teacher  can  understand,  adopt  and  use^  is  the  kind 
needed  in  institutes. 

Besides  the  above,  the  institute  instructor  has  another  mission  of 
greater  importance,  to  teach  teachers  how  to  teach  themselves,  so  to 
fire  them  with  his  zeal  that  they  may  see  there  is  something  to  be  at- 
tained beyond.  We  think  that  the  best  work  done  in  institutes  is 
where  teachers  are  enthused  with  a  desire  to  become  seekers. 

Defiance^  O.  C.  W.  Butler.     . 

Is  it  too  much  or  too  soon  to  demand  that  attendance  at  institutes, 
by  teachers  of  the  county,  be  made  compulsory  ?  I  pass  the  excep. 
tions  and  modifications ;  but  if  compulsory  education  is  right  in  prin- 
ciple, surely,  when  a  State  provides  even  a  modicum  of  special  train^ 
ing  for  teachers,  those  teachers  should  be  required  to  attend.  Even 
with  the  wild  license  of  American  institutions,  this  requirement  must 
come,  as  a  sequence  to  state  education. 

Second,  by  a  combination  of  counties  into  districts,  if  need  be,  a 
two  or  four  weeks  session  should  be  secured  for  every  institute.  Sev- 
eral improvements  could  then  be  made  in  the  manner  of  conducting 
them,  which  are  impossible  in  a  five  days'  session.  Teachers  are  not 
together  long  enough  to  feel  a  school-rOom  freedom ;  no  opportunity 
is  possible  to  learri  their  special  needs ;  the  instructor  must  confine 
himself  to  the  lecture  method  to  accomplish  anything  in  the  time  at  his 
disposal,  and  is  not  sure  of  adapting  himself  to  his  hearers ;  and,  as  a 
result  of  it  all,  no  systematic  training  is  given.  If  much,  beyond  the 
awakening  of  enthusiasm  and  an  esprit  de  corps  among  teachers,  is  to  be 
accomplished,  in  institute  work,  that  work  must  be  turned  more  in  the 
direction  of  training  schools.  That  no  radical  improvement  can  be 
made  without  the  changes  suggested,  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the 
fact  that  the  best  institute  workers  of  the  world  have  not  made  them 
better  than  they  are. 
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Let  me  not  be  understood  as  depreciating  our  institutes,  as  now 
conducted.  In  some  respects  they  accomplish  a  work  which  they 
would  not  do  if  the  changes  indicated  were  made.  In  any  case,  they 
are  a  power  for  good,  and  often  the  only  source  of  professional  train- 
ing. The  teacher  who  neglects  them  gravitates  lower  in  the  scale, 
loses  caste,  and  leaves  the  profession.  ''As  iron  sharpeneth  iron,  so 
man,"  etc.,  is  true  to-day,  and  in  our  profession,  as  never  before. 

The  Association,  county,  district,  and  State,  is  a  necessity  to  every 
live  teacher.  W.  S.  Hayden. 

Chagrin  Falls,   O. 

I  have  heard  some  of  our  leading  educators  say  that  the  teachers' 
institute  is  not  intended  for  instruction  in  the  common  school  branch- 
es; that  teachers  must  be  qualified  in  this  respect  when  they  leave  the 
schools )  and  that  the  true  province  of  the  institute  is  confined  to 
theory  and  practice,  to  pedagogics. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  work  of  the  institute  thus  narrowed  down, 
would  fail  to  yield  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  Many 
.begin  to  teach  in  the  rural  districts  with  but  a  limited  knowledge  of 
the  branches  they  are  required  to  teach.  As  long  as  our  county  school 
examiners  continue  to  license  boys  and  young  misses  of  sixteen  and 
seventeen  years,  with  no  preparation  other  than  that  received  in  the 
district  schools,  it  will  not  be  best  to  limit  the  work  of  the  institute  to 
pedagogics. 

The  institute  instructor  who  can  readily  and  in  a  presentable  man- 
ner exemplify  his  methods  of  instruction  by  actual  work  in  the  common 
school  branches,  will  always  succeed  in  giving  fresh  inspiration,  en- 
thusiasm and  professional  zeal  to  his  teacher-pupils,  not  otherwise 
attainable. 

If  it  is  well  to  exemplify  by  means  of  experiments  in  physics  and 
chemistry,  as  is  done  in  many  of  our  best  institutes,  it  must  be  equally 
valuable,  especially  to  young  teachers,  to  impart  actual  instruction  to 
them  in  connection  with  theroies. 

I  have  in  mind  an  able  gentleman,  who,  during  a  week's  institute, 
confined  his  talks  to  * 'Theory  and  Practice,"  who  failed  to  give  any- 
thing whatever  to  either  old  or  young  teacher  that  was  carried  into  the 
schools  and  there  utilized.  I  have  observed  that  there  is  in  many  in- 
stitutes a  vast  amount  of  talk ;  talk  that  wearies ;  talk  that  is  not  jotted 
down,  and  is  therefore  soon  forgotten ;  talk  that  is  simply  worthless. 

Instruction  in  too  many  branches  is  usually  attempted  in  institutes. 
Less  than  two  weeks  is  too  short  a  time  to  make  an  institute  success- 
ful.    I  have  read  notices  of  institutes  conducted  by  from  three  to  half 
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a  dozen  instructors.  This  may  do  for  cities,  but  I  doubt  that  much 
good  can  be  done  in  institutes  thus  managed,  especially  to  our  rural 
teachers.  A  reform  in  the  present  methods  of  conducting  county  ex- 
aminations must  first  be  had ;  then  the  methods  of  conducting  county 

institutes  may  be  changed.  J.  C.  Hartzler. 

Newark^  O, 


The  institute  should  be  so  conducted  as  to  give  instruction  in  that 
which  the  average  teacher  cannot  secure  for  himself.  A  mere  de- 
bating society  can  be  had  at  much  less  expense  in  township  associ- 
ations. It  is  useless  to  try  to  crowd  the  whole  circle  of  human  knowl- 
edge into  one  session ;  too  many  subjects  may  be  almost  as  great  an 
evil  as  too  few.  Instruction  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  teaching 
may  well  be  given  an  important  place  every  year,  if  it  be  true  that 
one-fourth  of  all  the  schools  are  to  be  taught  by  inexperienced 
teachers. 

Specialists  of  eminence  in  their  professions — in  physics,  in  law,  in 
medicine,  or  in  history — should  be  employed,  one  at  a  time,  not  only 
to  give  valuable  information,  but,  what  is  of  more  importance,  to 
make  the  teacher  search  and  think  beyond  the  restricted  circle  of  his 
school. 

A  single  lecture  on  school  law  delivered  at  an  institute  fifteen  years 

ago  by  an  able  lawyer,  now  a  Judge  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio, 

has  been,  to  me  at  least,  of  inestimable  value.     Although  my  own 

teaching  is  almost  wholly  restricted  to  language,  I   never  neglect  an 

opportunity  to  hear  a  lecture  on   any  department  of  physical  science. 

The  teacher  who  complains  that  such  instruction  is  ''not  practical,"  is 

either  consciously   or   unconsciously  seeking    to  evade  the  trouble 

of  independent  thinking.     Lectures  carefully  prepared,  filled   with 

illustrations  gathered  from   a  wide   experience,  being  the  best  means 

yet  devised  for  imparting  much  information  in  a  short  time  to  him  who 

has  learned  to  listen,  may  very  properly  occupy  the  larger  part  of  the 

time  at  every  institute.     Discussions  have   their  place,  a  subordinate 

one,  but  when   the  institute  week   costs  the   country  teacher  half  a 

month's  salary,  something   more   than   mere  amusement  should  be 

sought.  Martin  R.  Andrews. 

Marietta,  O, 


There  is,  beyond  question,  much  time  lost  in  institutes,  by  lack  of 
order  in  the  arrangement  of  exercises,  and  by  repetition  from  hour  to 
hour  and  from  year  to  year.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  this  great 
waste  might  be  avoided  by  the  arrangement,  in  each  county,  of  a  three 
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or  four  years'  plan  of  institute  work.     Four  years  suffices  to  change  a 
large  proportion  of  the  teaching  force  in  a  county. 

My  thought  is  to  let  a  judicious  committee  be  chosen  from  the  insti- 
tute, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  prepare  a  plan  for  a  succession  of  years 
(three  or  four),  which  shall  include  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar, 
U.  S.  history  and  theory  of  teaching  and  school  management.  Let 
these  subjects  be  divided  into  as  many  parts  as  there  are  years,  letting 
the  fourth  year  of  arithmetic  give  place  to  elementary  algebra,  and  of 
grammar  to  rhetoric  and  composition.  Upon  the  adoption  of  this 
course  let  a  carefully  prepared  daily  program  be  made  by  the  annual 
committee,  upon  each  year's  course,  as  it  falls  due,  and  let  institute 
instructors  follow,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  [Ian  made  by  the  com- 
mittee. I  take  it,  that  four  years  of  institute  work  so  managed  would 
give  young  teachers  a  good  opportunity  to  review  critically,  and  with 
special  reference  to  methods  of  teaching,  the  entire  range  of  requited 
common  school  branches.  Every  one  attending  the  institute  consec- 
utive years  would  be  certain  to  hear  new  topics  discussed  each  suc- 
cessive one.  Institute  lecturers,  I  am  sure,  would  be  glad  to  have  a 
limited  field  of  discussion.  When  a  man  comes,  an  entire  stranger, 
before  an  institute  having  been  turned  loose  by  the  committee  into  the 
thousand-acre  field  of  his  subject,  he  is  too  apt  to  feel  compelled  to 
wander  about  with  no  definite  purpose  or  )  Ian  until  he  shall  become 
somewhat  acquainted  with  his  audience  and  learn  their  mutual  adap- 
tations. Too  often  the  entire  institute  passes  before  instructor  and  in- 
stitute become  intellectually  adjusted  each  to  the  other.  But  the  com- 
mitteie,  who  know  the  needs  of  the  teachers,  can  make  a  program  of 
hours  and  topics  with  sufficient  elasticity  to  adapt  it  to  circumstances, 
and  relieve  lecturers  of  the  embarrassing  and  unfruitful  responsibility 
of  choosing  topics  at  random.  A  wise  program  committee,  and  a 
'judicious  and  firm  presiding  officer,  who  holds  the  institute  within 
reasonable  limitations  to  the  program  of  exercises,  are  always  the 
sine  qua  non  of  a  successful  institute.  Delia  L.  Williams. 

Delaware^  O. 

The  best  things  that  can  be  done  to  help  teachers  who  attend  teach, 
ers'  institutes,  are : 

1.  Induce  them  to  attend  from  first  to  last. 

2.  Induce  them  to  work,  to  take  notes,  to  ask  questions,  and  to 
make  comments. 

The  wisest  lecturers  that  ever  talked  can  do  very  little  good  to 
hearers  who  attend  irregularly  or  sit  passively  idle  when  they  are 
present.  E.  T.  Tappan. 

Gambier^  O. 
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I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  an  invitation  to  attend  a  session  of  the 
symposers.  It  came  in  good  time,  but  the  cares  of  the  world  have 
prevented  my  putting  on  the  symposial  garment,  and  I  now  rush  in 
at  the  last  hour,  and  seize  the  vacant  seat,  with  much  mental  agitation 
as  to  what  I  shall  say  about  the  county  institute.  To  point  out  the 
defects  would  perhaps  not  be  profitable,  for  they  are  patent  to  all  who 
read  educational  journals.  To  find  the  remedy's  the  thing.  Some 
school  official  whose  will  would  control  in  the  certificating  or  the  em- 
ploying of  the  teachers  of  the  county  should  be  at  the  helm  of  the  in- 
stitute craft;  she  would  then  be  certain  of  passengers.  In  many 
counties  the  good  results  of  the  institute  are  almost  restricted  to  the 
persons  who  least  need  help. 

But  this  remedy  for  the  ill  of  small  attendance  would  require  the  aid 
of  a  legislature,  it  would  squint  toward  county  supervision,  therefore 
we  are  thrown  back  upon  our  moral  resources.  Among  these,  a  lively 
executive  committee  for  the  institute  is  a  potent  factor.  Suppose 
each  county  had  a  committee  possessing  or  employing  fiie  energy  and 
skill  of  the  Ex.  Com.  of  the  State  Association ;  the  teachers  would  be 
mildly  driven  and  sweetl)^  drawn,  and  the  institute  would  spring  full- 
armed  into  bodily  existence  at  the  chairman's  call  to  order. 

Institute  lecturers  would  do  well  to  discuss  in  their  plainest  and 
most  persuasive  notes  at  every  annual  meeting  the  prime  importance 
of  having  the  very  best  school  men  in  the  county  upon  the  executive 
committe.  The  only  pull-back  I  see  here  is  that  the  argument  might 
be  taken  as  favoring  the  re-election  of  the  committee  that  brought  the 
speaker  to  the  platform. 

It  would  tend  to  prevent  so  much  scattering  work,  if  the  program 
each  year  were  limited  to  discussions  on  the  Art  of  Teaching,  and  one 
branch  of  the  course,  taking  these  in  turn.  The  shotgun  is  not  an 
effective  weapon  against  a  stone  wall. 

Given,  the  teachers  of  the  county  present;  and  one,  or  at  most  two, 
instructors  who  know  the  wants  of  the  average  common  school  and 
*  have  a  heart  in  the  work  of  supplying  those  wants ;  a  successful  session 
is  the  logical  result. 

Each  meeting  of  the  institute  should  now  have  a  reading  circle 
annex.  This  may  be  held  in  the  evenings,  or  I  have  found  it  a  good 
time  for  short  literary  ex  :ursions,  between  four  o'clock  and  six,  of  the 
institute  days. 

These  are  random  senter.ces,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  be  exhaustive.  I 
lay  down  my  pen  and  turn  my  quickest  ear  to  the  next  speaker. 

Lancaster^  0,  J.  J.  Burns. 
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The  main  purpose  of  the  institute  is  to  iastruct  in  methods  of  teach- 
ing and  governing  a  school.  All  other  work  should  be  incidental  and 
subsidiary  to  this  purpose.  The  managers  of  an  institute  who  make 
instruction  in  the  several  branches  taught  in  our  schools  its  leading 
feature,  make  a  grave  mistake.  Most  of  the  institutes  of  the  State  are 
in  session  but  a  single  week  in  a  year.  The  academic  instruction  that 
can  be  given  in  this  time^  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  can  amount 
to  but  little ;  and  it  is  too  often,  I  fear,  but  a  mere  mechanical  grind, 
with  the  hope  on  the  part  of  those  undergoing  the  process  that  it  may 
in  some  way  help  in  getting  them  a  teacher's  certificate.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  academic  instruction  given  should  be  almost  exclusively 
limited  to  that  which  shall  be  illustrative  of  methods  of  teaching. 

A  bright  young  teacher  said  to  a  veteran  institute  instructor  at  a 
teachers'  meeting  last  summer,  '*You  can't  afford  to  be  giving  these 
teachers  lessons  in  technical  grammar.  You  are  frittering  away  your 
power.  There  is  a  nobler  and  more  profitable  work  for  you  to  do." 
What  he  seemdl  to  mean  by  this  was,  that  teachers  need  vastly  more 
to  be  aroused  and  warmed  at  the  core,  than  to  have  doled  out  to  them 
any  quantity  of  grammatical  husks,  however  skillfully  the  doling  may 
be  done. 

It  is  essential,  too,  that  instructors  in  institutes  should  be  possessed 
of  wisdom,  enthusiasm  and  skill, — be  awake  themselves,  and  have  the 
ability  to  keep  others  awake.  A  most  distinguished  educator  once 
remarked  to  the  writer,  that  if  he  could  have  his  way,  he  would  not 
permit  above  a  dozen  persons  in  the  whole  United  States  to  teach  in 
institutes,  so  responsible,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  was  such  a  position ;  for 
error  inculcated  there,  would  infect  thousands  of  school  rooms,  poison- 
ing the  very  well-springs  of  intellectual  and  moral  life.  Such  a  view, 
though  extravagant  in  its  statement,  still  lo3ks  in  the  direction  of 
truth. 

My  conviction  is,  that  more  time  should  be  given  in  institutes  to  the 
explanation  of  those  principles  on  which  all  good  methods  of  instruc- 
tion are  based,  and  in  showing  how  these  principles  may  be  applied  in 
teaching  the  various  branches.  To  do  this,  is  to  treat  education  as  a 
science  ;  to  spend  time  in  working  up  with  infinite  pains  a  thousand 
insignificant  and  unconnected  facts  pertaining  to  teaching,  is  to  treat 
education  as  a  trade,  and  a  trade  of  small  dimensions  at  that.  An- 
other thing  essential  to  the  usefulness  of  the  institute  is  more  exercises 
which  shall  stimulate  teachers  to  work  from  the  highest  motives, — ex- 
ercises which  shall  lean, — to  use  Matthew  Arnold's  favorite  expression 
-^towards  sweetness  and  light.  And  I  know  of  no  means  so  likely  to 
be  effective  in  this  as  the  introduction  of  teachers  to  the  best  literature 
of  our  own  aid  other  languages,  John  Hancock. 

Dayton^  Oj  ' 
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PRIMARY  READING. 


The  process  of  learning  to  read  should  be  viewed  as  one  of  learning 
to  recognize  in  written  signs  words  which  are  already  familiar  to  the 
learner  in  spoken  language ;  so  that  for  the  retaining  of  the  words  he 
may  be  able  to  depend,  not  on  his  memory  of  their  forms  and  sounds 
alone,  but  on  that  of  their  sense,  with  its  stronger  and  more  interest- 
ing associations. 

The  three  principal  methods  in  use  differ  only  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  make  the  association  between  sound  and  sign.  Each  may 
carry  with  it  all  the  advantages  of  the  principle  that  the  acquisition  of 
both  sound  and  sign  should  be  based  on  a  perception  of  the  sense,  and 
may  comply  with  all  the  conditions  imposed  by  that  principle.  And 
it  is  a  much  more  important  question  regarding  any  method  whether  it 
does  this  or  not,  than  whether  it  follow  the  alphabetic,  phonic,  or 
^'look-and-say"  manner  of  associating  sound  with  sign  :  inasmuch  as 
the  degree  of  intelligence  and  interest  thrown  around  a  process  must 
always  be  oi  more  importance  than  its  mere  technical  propriety. 
Assuming  that  this  is  duly  felt,  the  method  we  propose  to  recommend 
is  that  of  ''reading  without  spelling/'  preceded  by  oral  instruction  in 
the  use  of  words  and  in  the  forms  of  the  letters,  and  supplemented 
after  a  time  by  a  certain  kind  of  phonic  comparison. 

This  method  is  not  only  the  best  in  itself,  but  it  is  free  from  the  ob- 
jections commonly  raised  by  parents  and  others  against  the  phonic ; 
whilst  it  may  be  adopted  in  any  school  without  prejudice  to  the  pupil's 
prepress  on  account  of  his  having  previously  followed  the  common 
method. 

ORDER   OF   INSTRUCTION. 

The  order  and  nature  of  the  steps  by  which  it  proceeds  may  now 
be  minutely  specified : 

THE  ALPHABET. 

The  alphabet,  both  of  small  and  capital  letters,  should  be  learned 
as  soon  as  the  pupil  comes  to  school.  In  dealing  with  the  letters  the 
teacher  should  group  together  those  which  are  formed  of  the  same 
elements :  thus  b  and  d,  p  and  q,  m  and  n,  v  and  w,  o  and  c,  and  e 
and  c.  He  should  trace  each  gradually  on  the  board,  and  give  a 
short  oral  lesson  on  its  construction  and  on  the  difference  between  any 
two  of  the  same  group.  When  the  pupils  have  received  some  prac- 
tice in  drawing  the  elementary  forms,  such  as  straight  lines  in  differ- 
ent positions,  the  hook,  the  circle,  oval,  etc.,  the  teacher  should  re- 
quire them  to  draw  the  letters  repeatedly  on  the  slate,  both  from  copy 
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and  from  memory.  Each  letter  should  be  named  at  the  time  it  is 
taught ;  not  for  any  direct  use  to  which  the  names  are  to  be  put  in 
reading,  but  just  because  the  letters  have  to  be  frequently  spoken  oi, 
and  their  names  will  be  required  in  a  short  time  for  spelling.  This 
instruction  in  form  may  be  given  twice  daily  with  a  view  to  quick 
progress :  the  child  takes  pleasure  in  it,  as  it  appeals  to  a  faculty  which 
is  very  active  at  this  period.  His  knowledge  of  the  alphabet  may  be 
further  impressed  by  requiring  him  to  name  and  point  out  the  letters, 
in  any  order,  on  a  diagram :  or  by  the  use  of  a  box  of  letter-cards, 
with  which  he  may  be  exercised  in  various  ways,  according  to  the  in- 
genuity of  the  teacher. 

FIRST  STEP  IN  READING. 

The  apparatus  for  the  child's  first  step  in  reading  is  a  series  of  tablet 
lessons,  or  a  primer  of  sufficient  size  to  be  used  as  such.  Each  lesson 
should  contain  but  few  words,  printed  in  large  type,  that  the  pupil's 
eye  may  not  be  distracted  by  a  multitude  of  characters.  It  is  easy  for 
the  teacher  who  uses  this  apparatus  to  sustain  the  attention  of  the 
whole  class.     Suppose  that  the  first  lesson  contains  the  sentences : 

I  am  up 
he  is  up 
we  go  uj) 

The  teacher  points  to  and  utters  each  word  successively  in  the  first 
sentence,  and  has  it  uttered  by  the  pupils,  both  simultaneously  and 
individually;  then  the  sentence  as  a  whole  similarly  uttered.  The 
other  two  sentences  are  treated  in  the  same  way.  When  the  pupils 
can  read  the  sentences  as  they  stand,  the  teacher  selects  words  from 
the  page  in  different  orders,  but  always  so  as  to  form  sentences.  This 
will  show  whether  they  know  the  words,  or  have  been  merely  repeat* 
ing  them  from  memory.  The  other  lessons  in  the  step  are  taught  in 
the  same  way.  Each  may  be  concluded  with  a  slate  exercise,  in 
which  the  class  writes  down  the  sentences  printed  in  the  lesson. 

SECOND  STEP. 

The  apparatus  for  this  step  is  a  series  of  tablet  lessons  also,  but  of  a 
different  sort  from  the  former.  Each  lesson  s<hould  now  contain  a 
larger  number  of  words,  arranged  in  sentences  so  as  to  form  a  short 
paragraph,  but  printed  in  smaller  type,  and  presenting  more  to  the 
eye  at  once,  so  as  to  make  a  greater  demand  on  the  pupil's  power  of 
attention.  It  should  contain,  along  with  words  which  he  has  read  be 
for«,  some  new  words  which  rhyme  together.  These  should  be  placed 
in  column,  at  the  head  of  the  lesson,  that  the  teacher  may  see  what 
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words  occur  in  the  lesson  with  which  the  class  may  not  be  quite 
familiar,  and  introduce  them  into  the  conversation  which  he  has  with 
them  on  the  subject  of  the  lesson  before  the  reading  is  commenced. 
Suppose  that  one  lesson  is  as  follows : 

^at  p*at 

b-at  s-at 

f-at  c-at 
my  cat  sat  on  the  mat.     he  is  fat,  fat,  1  am  to 
pat  my  cat  that  is  so  fat,  etc. 

The  teacher  points  to  the  words  of  the  sentences  in  their  order,  ex- 
pecting the  class  to  be  able  to  name  those  which  have  occurred  in 
previous  lessons :  any  new  word  he  tells  them,  when  it  occurs,  with- 
out requiring  or  allowing  them  to  spell  it :  this  does  nothing  to  help 
them  to  the  word,  and  is,  the'efore,  a  mere  interference  with  their 
reading.  They  may  even  fall  into  the  habit  of  indolently  spelling 
words  which  they  know  quite  well,  to  save  themselves  the  trouble  of 
thinking.  He  makes  them  repeat  each  new  word  simultaneously  and  in- 
dividually, and  the  several  sentences  in  the  same  way.  When  the  class 
can  read  through  the  lesson  with  correctness  and  facility,  he  fixes  their 
attention  on  the  new  words  by  themselves :  referring  to  the  column 
pre6xed  to  the  lesson  for  that  purpose,  and  using  the  blackboard  to 
show  precisely  in  what  respects,  both  of  sign  and  of  sound,  the  words 
resemble  each  other.  This  gives  occasion — the  first  that  has  occurred 
— for  teaching  the  powers  of  the  letters  individually,  and  for  insisting 
on  distinctness  in  the  utterance  of  these.  A  suitable  slate  exercise, 
in  connection  with  each  lesson,  would  be  to  write  down,  either  from 
the  copy  or  from  dictation,  the  words  of  the  column.  This  series 
should  be  read  over  with  sufficient  frequency  to  give  perfect  familiarity 
with  all  the  words  in  it ;  and  the  field  for  practice  may  be  extended,  if 
the  teacher  construct  new  sentences  for  the  class  to  read  out  of  the 
materials  of  each  lesson. 

THIRD   STEP. 

The  pupil  is  now  introduced  to  a  reading  book,  which  is  a  critical 
point  in  its  progress.  He  has  now  a  much  larger  number  of  words 
under  his  eye  at  once ;  and  he  has  to  sustain  his  attention  in  the  read- 
ing for  himself.  This  is  a  severer  trial  than  any  he  has  yet  encount- 
ered. We  place  him  in  the  most  favorable  circumstances  for  bearing 
it,  if  we  construct  his  first  reading-book  so  that  it  contain  just  wkat  he 
has  already  read.  The  introduction  of  new  words  would  very  much 
aggravate  difficulties,  which  are  already  sufficiently  great  for  him.  The 
success  with  which  he  takes  this  step  will  depend  on  the  way  in  which 
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the  teacher  conducts  him  through  the  first  few  pages.  If  he  is  care- 
fully watched  at  this  point,  and  taught  to  move  his  finger  with  pre- 
cision from  word  to  word  in  succession  as  they  are  pronounced,  he 
will  soon  lose  any  sense  of  difhculty  in  following  the  lines  of  a  printed 
page.  This  book  should  be  read  again  and  again,  till  he  can  follow 
the  reading  with  some  ease. 

FOURTH   STEP. 

The  next  reading-book  contains  new  materials :  but  the  pupil  is  not 
now  bewildered  amidst  the  difficulties  incident  to  the  first  reading  of  a 
crowded  page.  The  lessons  are  in  continuation  of  those  in  the  second 
series  of  tablet  lessons ;  and  they  are  constructed  and  taught  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way.  When  the  pupil  has  finished  this  book,  he  may 
be  said  to  have  learned  to  read  :  he  has  surmounted  the  mechanical 
difficulties  of  the  process  \  his  eye  has  become  familiar  with  the  form 
of  words,  and  he  has  had  under  notice  the  chief  phonic  analogies  of 
the  language  \  and  he  is  now  ready  to  proceed  with  easy  narrative. 
In  ordinarily  favorable  circumstances,  a  class  should  be  ready  for  this 
at  the  commencement  of  their  second  year's  reading. 

The  teacher  may  be  here  reminded  that  his  own  disposition  will 
have  more  influence  on  the  child's  progress  than  even  the  propriety  of 
his  method.  This  is  true,  doubtless,  in  every  stage  of  teaching  and  in 
every  subject  \  but  it  is  especially  true,  when  the  child  is  of  so  tender 
age  and  is  receiving  his  first  technical  instruction.  Sympathy,  both 
with  the  failures  and  successes  of  childhood,  and  tact  in  dealing  with 
its  tendencies,  are  indispensable  to  the  teacher  who  would  engage  with 
profit  in  this  department  of  education  :  they  may  largely  compensate 
for  any  defects  in  method ;  and  they  alone  can  turn  even  the  best 
method  to  good  account.  It  is  this  consideration  which  will  generally 
be  found  to  explain  the  seemingly  arbitrary  success  which  attends  the 
teaching  of  elementary  reading. — Curru^s  Common  School  Education. 


GLEANINGS. 


Not  an  Unusual  Case, — Twenty-seven  boys  and  girls  satin  a  school- 
room— two  at  a  desk.  An  old  rusty  stove  stood  before  the  teacher's 
desk ;  behind  that  desk  sat  a  woman  about  twenty-five  years  of  age. 
Her  lips  were  compressed,  chalk  dust  lay  on  her  brown  hair  and  on 
her  black  dress.     She  was  evidently — mad.    It  was  time  for  dismissal, 
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the  clock  hand  pointed  to  ten  minutes  past  four,  and  still  she  sat 
there.  The  scholars  were  very  uneasy,  for  the  air  was  close  and  they 
were  tired.    Finally  the  teacher  rose. 

"You  are  all  anxious  to  go  home,  but  why  are  you  not  anxious  to 
be  good  scholars  ?  I  declare  I  am  positively  ashamed  of  you.  You 
have  been  so  noisy  that  you  do  not  deserve  to  go  home  ;  but  I  shall 
dismiss  you." 

They  filed  out,  one  at  a  time,  not  one  looking  back  to  say  good- 
night, or  ask  her  if  her  head  ached,  or  if  she  would  go  home  with  him 
and  take  tea.  For  a  few  moments  gay  laughing  and  cheerful  voices 
were  heard  outside ;  then  all  was  still. 

The  teacher  went  to  the  window  and  leaned  on  her  hand ;  she 
watched  their  retreating  forms ;  soon  all  were  gone.  Then  she  burst 
into  tears. 

All  this  grew  out  of  a  want  of  cooperation  between  these  two  par- 
ties. The  teacher  complained  only  of  little  things ;  the  pupils  com- 
plained only  of  litde  things.  But  life  is  made  up  of  little  things. 
Teachers,  you  must  plant  if  you  would  reap. — Canada  School  /our- 
nal. 


One  great  object  of  the  school  in  our  time  is  to  teach  the  pupil  how 
to  use  books — how  to  get  out  for  himself  what  there  is  for  him  in  the 
printed  page.  The  man  who  cannot  use  books  in  our  day  has  not 
learned  the  lesson  of  self-help,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  race  is  not  likely 
to  become  his.  He  will  not  find,  in  this  busy  age,  people  who  can 
afford  to  stop  and  tell  him  by  oral  instruction  what  he  ought  to  be 
able  to  find  out  for  himself  by  the  use  of  the  library  that  may  be  with- 
in his  reach. 

Oral  instruction,  except  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  text-book — except  as 

an  incitement  to  pupil's  interest  and  a  guide  to  his  self-activity  and 
independent  investigation  in  the  preparation  of  his  next  lesson — is  a 
great  waste  of  the  teacher's  energy  and  an  injury  to  the  pupil.  The 
pupil  acquires  a  habit  of  expecting  to  be  amused  rather  than  a  habit 
of  work  and  a  relish  for  independent  investigation.  The  most  im- 
portant investigation  that  man  ever  learns  to  conduct  is  the  habit  of 
learning  by  industrious  reading  what  his  fellow-men  have  seen  and 
thought.  Secondary  to  this  is  the  originality  that  adds  something  to 
the  stock  of  ideas  and  experiences  of  the  race.  The  pupil  who  has 
not  learned  yet  what  the  human  race  have  found  to  be  reasonable  is 
not  likely  to  add  anything  positive  to  the  sum  total  of  human  knowl- 
edge, although  he  will  certainly  be  likely  to  increase  the  negative 
knowledge  by  adding  a  new  example  of  folly  and  failure. —  William 
T.  Harris. 
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Surely  no  one  should  teach  whose  heart  is  not  in  the  work.  One 
may  shape  iron  or  stone  and  feel  that  the  work  is  distasteful  drudgery, 
with  injustice  to  no  one  but  himself.  But  the  teacher  deals  with  in- 
telligent, sensitive,  and  susceptible  human  souls,  and  unless  he  bring 
love  and  enthusiasm  to  the  work,  he  cannot  give  his  pupils  what  is 
their  due.  if  every  teacher,  even  those  of  the  youngest  children, 
were  equipped  with  a  liberal  education,  we  might  reasonably  expect  a 
better  quality  of  instruction  than  with  those  of  inferior  scholarship. 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  trained  mind  will  always  have  the  ad- 
vantage. It  is,  besides,  not  too  much  to  demand  that  the  teacher 
shall  have  special  professional  training  for  his  work.  Time  should  be 
given  to  studying  the  nature  slnd  capabilities  of  the  child's  mind,  and 
the  proper  means  of  training  it.  Moreover,  besides  natural  fitness  for 
the  work,  scholarship  and  professional  training,  the  thoughtful  parent 
will  prefer  to  2idd  a  successful  experience  to  a  teacher's  outfit  before 
entrusting  the  training  of  a  child  to  his  care. — H.  Ms  James. 


The  school  is  for  the  children,  and  the  more  fully  the  children  form 
the  active  body  while  the  teacher  contributes  the  quiet,  directing  force, 
the  better  will  be  the  school.  Especially  is  the  recitation  for  the 
children.  The  teacher  is  not  to  recite.  Lectures  upon  various 
themes  are  out  of  [jlace  as  a  constant  occurrence  with 
classes  of  children.  The  children  must  constitute  the  thinking, 
speaking,  doing  body  of  the  recitation.  It  is  the  dealing  with  thought, 
the  telling  and  re-telling  of  truths  that  fix  the  elements  of  knowledge 
in  the  mind.  When  the  child  can  grasp  a  thought  and  tell  it  in  his 
own  words,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  thought  has  become 
his  own,  otherwise  the  teacher  has  no  certain  test  of  the 
child's  knowledge.  It  is  always  best  for  pupils  to  recite  in  their  own 
words,  for  then  their  attention  is  directed  more  to  the  thoughts  than 
to  the  words.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  committing  the  words  without 
comprehending  the  thought.  A  fact  is  impressed  upon  the  mind  by 
repetition.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  have  different  pupils  recite  on  the 
same  topic.  The  more  vivid  the  impression  the  longer  it  will  be  re. 
membered.  Any  fact  that  will  add  interest  to  an  event  will  aid  us  in 
remembering  it  For  that  reason  the  recitation  should  be  made  inter- 
esting. We  seldom  forget  the  fairy  stories  of  childhood.  The  intense 
interest  with  which  we  listen  to  their  recital  has  impressed  them  indel- 
ibly upon  our  mind. — Educational  Weekly. 


The  board  has  already  changed  its  rule  in  regard  to  general  written 
examinations,  reducing  the  number  from  four  to  three.     After  a  very 
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full  consideration  of  the  whole  subject,  I  am  inclined  to  the  view  that 
but  one  examination  would  be  still  better.  In  addition  to  this,  other 
examinations  might  be  ordered  by  the  board  at  such  irregular  times  as 
might  be  thought  advantageous.  Accompanying  such  a  change  there 
should  be  a  reconstruction  of  the  course  of  study,  obliterating  the  di- 
visions into  quarters,  and  arranging  for  yearly  divisions  only.  Such 
an  arrangement  would  afford  teachers  a  freer  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
their  own  judgment  and  individuality  in  teaching.  Besides,  there 
would  be  less  threshing  over  old  straw  in  the  way  of  profidess  review- 
ing. It  would  also  permit  teachers  to  take  a  more  comprehensive  and 
connected  view  of  each  year's  work,  as  well  as  to  divide  the  time  be- 
tween the  several  branches  to  greater  advantage.  Indeed,  I  know  of 
nothing  that  would  contribute  more  to  lift  our  educational  methods 
out  of  narrow  ruts  than  such  a  change. — Dayton  School  R^porU 


I  would  waive  the  formality  of  teaching  grammar  as  a  science  and 
teach  it  as  a  means  of  developing  thought  ^.H'^  the  expression  of  thought. 
I  look  upon  the  practice  of  teaching  children  the  technicalities  of  En- 
glish grammar  as  the  greatest  impediment  of  the  youthful  tongue.  I 
would  reduce  the  number  of  recitations  by  bidding  the  old  spelling- 
book  a  long  farewell,  and  I  would  teach  the  fotm  and  use  of  words  in 
every  branch.  The  form  of  the  word,  apart  from  its  meaning,  is  but 
a  ghastly  corpse,  and  the  spelling-books  are  cemeteries  wherein  are 
buried,  face  to  face,  in  columns,  side  by  side,  the  soulless  bodies  of 
meaningless  words. — Harden  E,  Jones, 


Try  to  find  something  for  the  little  ones  to  do — something  suited  to 
their  abilities.  They  can  learn  words  and  hunt  out  the  known  from 
the  unknown  words  on  the  chart.  They  can  use  a  pencil  nicely  on 
the  slate  or  blackboard.  They  can  copy  spelling  or  reading  lessons. 
They  can  hunt  for  pictures  and  leai^n  to  study  pictures,  to  tell  you  all 
about  what  they  5ee  in  them.  They  can  count  and  combine  numbers. 
They  can  listen  to  stories  \  tell  stories  too.  They  can  play.  They 
can  sing.  They  can  use  an  extra  recess  to  advantage.  They  can  sit 
quiet  for  a  short  time.  They  can  get  a  lesson  if  it  is  one  they  know 
how  to  get,  and  one  in  which  they  have  some  interest.  They  can  get 
into  mischief  if  there  is  nothing  else  provided  ior  their  occupation. 
Treated  kindly  and  reasonably  they  are  usually  obedient,  glad  to  do 
what  they  are  directed  to  do,  pleased  in  doing  right.  They  come  to 
school  with  intentions  of  being  good,  and   if  they  have  a  fair  chance 
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they  will  succeed.  Treat  them  as  though  they  had  some  sense,  some 
feelings,  some  rights,  and  they  will  prove  themselves  worthy  of  ap- 
preciation. — Inieli^enct, 


There  i^  no  other  time  in  all  the  day  when  competent  guidance  can 
do  so  much  to  make  boys  manly  and  girls  womanly  as  when  they  are 
at  their  games.  It  is  not  enough  to  leave  the  play-ground  to  the  jan- 
itor  or  to  some  inferior  authority ;  it  is  the  place  where  the  principal 
teacher  and  nearly  all  the  others  are  most  needed— not  to  direct  the 
games,  or  to  meddle  in  any  way  with  the  sports,  but  to  be  ready  with 
a  cheery  voice  and  an  easy  grace  to  suggest  to  any  one  about  to  en- 
gage in  anything  improper  that  he  has  forgotten  himself.  Ruffianism 
will  soon  disappear,  timid  children  will  learn  to  assert  themselves^  and 
an  ''esprit  de  corps"  of  the  playground  can  soon  be  formed  which 
will  have  a  wonderful  influence  on  the  character  as  well  as  the  actions 
of  the  pupils. — Id. 


Thomas  Jefferson  thus  describes  the  proper  subjects  and  limitations 
of  primary  education : 

To  give  to  every  citizen  the  information  he  needs  for  the  transac- 
tion of  his  own  business. 

To  enable  him  to  calculate  for  himself,  and  to  express  and  to  pre- 
serve his  ideas,  his  contracts,  and  accounts  in  writing. 

To  improve,  by  reading,  his  morals  and  faculties. 

To  understand  his  duties  to  his  neighbors  and  country,  and  to  dis- 
charge with  competence  the  functions  confided  by  either. 

To  know  his  rights ;  to  exercise  with  order  and  justice  those  he  re- 
tains ;  to  choose  with  discretion  the  fiduciary  of  those  delegated ;  and 
to  notice  their  conduct  with  diligence,  with  candor  and  judgment 


The  family  circle  and  the  school  share  between  them  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  education  of  childhood,  but  not  equally ;  for  the  fiimily 
is  responsible  primarily  and  essentially,  the  school  secondarily  and  by 
delegation.  The  obligation  resting  on  the  family  to  educate  the  child 
extends  thus  far :  by  precept,  and  example,  and  sympathy^  it  should 
bring  him  up  in  good  sentiments  and  habits ;  by  constant  familiar  con- 
versation it  should  develop  his  latent  capacity  of  language  and  exer- 
cise his  intelligence  on  the  things  around  him. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


FREEDOM  IN  CHILD  TRAINING. 

Liberty  is  an  element  in  all  rijcht  education.  Children  need  guidance  more 
than  they  need  restraint.  Self-activity  is  a  fundamental  law  of  human  growth. 
The  growing  child  must  be  free  to  exercise  its  powers.  The  healthy  growth  of 
its  body  requires  the  full  play  of  every  limb  and  muscle.  It  needs  some  direc- 
tion, but  no  repression,  of  its  physical  activities.  And  so,  in  great  measure, 
with  the  mental  and  moral  powers. 

The  great  mistake  which  parents  and  teachers  make  is  that  they  use  too 
much  restraint  and  repression  in  the  training  of  children.  They  have  not  the 
knowledge  and  skill  to  give  adequate  direction  to  the  grand  energies  with 
which  every  healthy  child  is  endowed  ;  and  so  they  bind  with  the  fetters  of  au- 
thority and  force  that  which  they  do  not  know  how  to  guide.  Teachers  cannot 
be  eminently  successful  until  they  learn  how  to  control  well,  and  yet  gi^e  their 
pupils  large  liberty.  The  majority  of  teachers  are  so  far  from  this  that  they 
cannot  believe  it  possible.  It  is  not  only  possible ;  the  average  teacher  may 
attain  it.  But  he  must  himself  be  free.  He  must  be  born  again,  and  the 
swaddling  clothes  of  his  own  ignorance  and  conceit  must  be  put  off.  He  must 
live  a  new.  free,  and  vigorous  life. 

The  highest  liberty  is  attained  through  the  most  complete  submission.  Un- 
der a  good  government,  the  most  loyal,  the  most  law-abiding  citizens  are  the 
freest.  The  law  does  not  bind  nor  molest  them.  They  are  a  law  unto  them- 
selves. This  seems  to  be  the  true  idea  of  christian  liberty  which  Paul  so 
glowingly  describes  in  his  letters  to  the  early  churches.  When  the  soul  fully 
recognizes  its  true  relations,  and  is  filled  with  the  spirit  of  obedience,  it  enjoys 
the  largest  liberty.  It  no  longer  chafes  under  the  restraints  of  law.  It  is  free 
with  the  liberty  wherewith  the  children  of  God  are  free.  It  often  happens  in 
school  that  a  child  needs  to  be  tauffht  obedience  as  preliminary  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  liberty,  and  this  may  require  the  exercise  of  authority,  of  force,  per- 
haps ;  and  the  schools  in  which  there  are  not  always  some  pupils  who  must  be 
held  as  with  bit  and  bridle,  are  exceptional.  But  the  prevailing  spirit  of  every 
good  school  is  "the  trustful  spirit  of  liberty."  Freedom  is  at  once  the  off- 
spring and  the  producer  of  mutual  confidence  and  love;  while  the  sway  of 
force  and  repression  begets  distrust  and  hate. 

When  Eeate  was  head-master  at  Eton,  he  ruled  as  with  a  rod  of  iron ;  and  it 
was  a  reign  of  distrust,  deceit,  and  hate.  He  never  took  a  boy's  word,  but 
flogged  him  on  suspicion  ;  and  he  was  the  cleverest  lad,  who  could  most  suc- 
cessfully deceive  and  circumvent  the  master.  How  different  at  Rugby!  "It  is 
a  shame  to  tell  Arnold  a  lie — he  always  believes  one,"  was  the  prevailing  sen- 
timent there.  He  treated  the  boys  as  reasonable  beings,  and  by  respecting 
their  rights  and  feelings  he  tuught  them  self-respect  His  rule  was  to  place 
implicit  confidence  in  a  boy's  statement.  "If  you  say  so,  that  is  quite  enough 
—of  course  I  believe  your  word/'  he  would  say.    But  the  severest  penalties 
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followed  the  discovery  of  falsehood.  He  maintained  that  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence in  school  life  under  wholesome  moral  influence  and  wise  guidance 
make  the  best  preparation  for  tru«*  manhood.  He  said  to  his  boys  on  one  oc- 
casion, "I  cannot  remain  here  if  all  is  to  be  carried  on  by  constraint  and  force ; 
if  I  am  to  be  here  us  a  jailer,  I  will  resign  ciy  office  at  once." 

We  commend  this  subject  to  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  our  readers. 
There  are  great  heights  of  attainment  in  this  direction  toward  which  the  eyes 
of  teachers  should  be  turned  with  ineffable  longing. 


INDIAN  EDUCATION. 

About  the  middle  of  last  December,  an  industrial  boarding  school  was  open- 
ed at  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Agency,  Dakota  Territory.  In  less  than  two 
months  it  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity  with  Indian  boys  and  girls  eager  to 
learn  the  lessons  taught  to  white  children,  and  as  many  more  were  r^ected  for 
want  of  room.  It  is  believed  that  home  schools  of  this  kind  will  be  much  more 
effective  in  the  education  of  these  children  of  the  forest  than  schools  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  <more  remote  from  their  native  haunts.  The  Pine  Ridge 
school  is  superintended  by  Miss  Emma  C.  Sickels,  from  the  Indian  training 
school  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  Miss  Sarah  H.  Webster,  who  tanght  at  one  time  in 
the  Akron  schools,  is  the  principal  teacher. 

We  have  received  from  Miss  Webster  a  package  of  slips  containing  speci- 
mens of  her  pupils'  writing  and  drawing.  The  work  compares  very  favorably 
with  that  of  pupils  in  the  best  graded  schools.  About  the  only  thing  which 
specially  distinguishes  it  from  that  which  may  be  seen  in  good  primary  schools 
of  white  children,  is  the  names  of  the  pupils.  Here  are  some  of  them  as  they 
appear  on  the  specimens  in  their  own  handwriting :  Howard  Flies,  Paul 
Bear-Robe,  Nellie  Shining- Ground,  Jimmy  Don't-Braid-His-Hair,  Sallie  One- 
Bear,  Rose  Fast-Horse,  Nina  Red-Horse,Nettie  Red-Kettle,  Harry  Red-Shell, 
Mark  White-Feather-Tail,  Milton  Bad-Moccasin.  Willie  White-Wolf,  Thomas 
Two-Lance.  Hattie  Young-Man-Afraid-of-His-Horses  is  the  name  of  a  little 
girl  nine  years  old,  who  is  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  principal  Sioux  chie&, 
and  Maud  Little-Big-Man  is  the  name  of  a  little  girl  eleven  years  old,  whose 
father  was  one  of  the  principal  actors  in  the  Custer  fight.  He  is  veiy  small  in 
stature,  but  earned  the  "Big"  part  of  his  name  by  his  bravery. 

Miss  Webster  writes  that  the  Indian  children  are  bright  and  learn  very 
rapidly,  and  that  their  school  training  is  producing  a  wonderful  change  in 
them.  They  learn  lessons  in  the  use  of  clothes,  soap  and  water,  knives  and 
forks,  and  other  articles  of  civilization.  The  girls  are  taught  cooking  and 
baking,  washing,  sewing,  and  other  branches  of  housekeeping.  The  boys  are 
under  the  oversight  of  Robert  American-Horse,  a  young  Indian  graduate  of 
the  Carlisle  school. 

A  newspaper  correspondent,  who  visited  the  school  some  time  after  its  first 
opening,  speaks  of  the  discipline  of  the  school  as  equal  to  that  of  the  best  white 
schools.  The  little  Indians  are  obedient  and  orderly,  and  wear  bright  and 
happy  faces.  They  have  liberty  to  go  about  the  agency,  attend  church  and 
Sunday-school  regularly,  and  have  games  for  their  amusement  during  the 
evenings.  Their  instruction  is  exclusively  in  English  by  means  of  object  lea* 
sons  \  and  singing  and  drawing  are  favorite  exercises. 
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These  efforts  to  educate  the  red  man's  children  are  of  the  deepest  interest, 
and  we  hope  to  know  more  of  the  results  as  the  experiment  progresses.  The 
school  at  this  agency  has  certainly  made  a  very  promising  beginning.  We 
might  have  stated  that  the  school  is  supported  by  the  National  Government, 
and  is  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 


The  symposium  on  county  institutes  in  this  number  develops  some  diversity 
of  sentiment,  as  Wf^  to  be  expected ;  but  valuable  suggestions  are  made  by 
which  all  concerned  in  the  summer  institutes  may  profit.  We  have  been  at- 
tending teachers'  Institutes,  county  and  city,  for  nearly  thirty-five  years,  first 
as  a  learner,  then  as  an  instructor,  and  we  confess  our  inability  to  state  cate- 
f^orically  just  how  a  county  institute  should  be  conducted.  We  have  met 
teachers  without  much  experience  who  had  very  decided  views  on  the  subject, 
but  we  never  could  learn  from  them  just  "how  to  do  it." 

We  believe  with  Dr.  Tappan  that  nothing  else  would  so  much  increase  the 
▼alue  of  the  institute  to  the  teachers  of  a  county  as  to  secure  their  attendance 
throughout  the  session,  and  induce  them  to  take  an  active  part  in  all  the  exer- 
cises. Much  valuable  instruction  in  institutes  fails  of  its  proper  effect  because 
of  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  received.  In  saying  this  we  do  not  deny  that  there 
is  often  much  imperfection  on  the  part  of  instructors. 

That  is  the  best  institute  which  disseminates  most  of  true  educational  ideas, 
which  infuses  most  of  the  spirit  of  the  true  teacher,  which  inspires  most,  and 
tends  most  to  the  forming  of  high  ideals.  We  have  one  institute  instructor  in 
mind  to  whom  we  have  often  listened,  who  never  fails  to  impart  something  of 
liis  own  spirit.  We  have  haard  him  say  the  same  things  again  and  again,  but 
they  come  with  a  spirit  and  an  unction  which  makes  them  always  fresh.  We 
bave  never  listened  to  him  without  feeling  that  it  is  good,  that  it  is  grand  to  be 
a  teacher,  if  only  one  can  be  a  true  teacher. 

We  have  views  in  regard  to  several  of  the  points  raised  b}'  our  contributors, 
but  we  shall  not  present  them  now.  We  dismiss  the  subject  for  the  present  by 
asking  our  readers  to  give  the  symposium  an  attentive  reading. 


We  trust  our  friends  will  not  forget  the  Monthly  in  any  of  the  summer  in- 
stitutes. We  are  very  grateful  for  the  cordial  reception  the  Monthly  has  met 
in  most  of  the  counties  of  the  State,  and  feel  encouraged  to  renewed  effort  to 
make  it  still  more  worthy  of  the  generous  support  so  generally  accorded  to  it ; 
but  there  are  still  a  few  counties  in  which  our  lists  of  subscribers  are  not  so 
large  as  we  would  like,  and  not  so  large  as  we  think  they  ought  to  be.  We  will 
send  sample  copies  wherever  they  are  desired,  trusting  that  the  response  from 
the  teachers  of  the  State  will  be  general  and  hearty.  We  shall  not  relax  but 
increase  our  efforts  to  make  the  Monthly  what  the  teachers  want  it  to  be. 


The  brief  article  in  the  June  number  of  the  Monthly,  on  "The  Relatives 
who,  which,  and  that,"  was  taken  from  Alfred  Ayres's  edition  of  Cobbett's 
English  Grammar,  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York ;  the  book 
which  Richard  Grant  White  says  he  has  read  with  great  admiration,  and  which 
Henry  Lytton  Bulwer  says  is  the  only  amusing  grammar  in  the  world. 
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The  three-weeks  institute  term  of  the  North-Western  Ohio  Normal  School,  at 
Ada,  commences  July  21.  J.  J.  Barns,  G.  W.  Walker,  and  C.  W.  Butler  have 
been  engaged  as  special  teachers.  If  we  are  to  judge  from  the  number  of  or- 
ders we  have  had  to  "send  my  Monthly  to  Ada  during  the  summer/'  there 
must  be  a  goodly  company  of  teachers  already  there,  but  Mr.  Lehr  will  un' 
doubtedly  provide  well  for  all  who  go. 


We  hope  to  give  the  entire  proceedings  of  the  State  Association  in  the  Au- 
gust number,  as  we  have  done  for  the  past  two  years.  To  do  this  costii  a 
large  amount  of  labor  and  denies  us  the  privilege  of  attending  the  National 
Association,  but  it  is  much  more  satisfactory  both  to  us  and  our  readers  that 
these  proceedings  appear  while  they  are  fresh,  and  that  they  should  be  printed 
together  in  one  number.  ' 

This  number  will  reach  our  readers  as  many  of  them  are  engaged  in  pack- 
ing their  grip-sacks  (or  Saratogas)  for  Lakeside.  The  meeting  of  our  State 
Association  there  will  undoubtedly  be  very  large,  and,  we  do  not  doubt,  a 
profitable  and  pleasant  one.  We  already  begin  to  feel  a  glow  of  pleasure  in 
anticipation  of  meeting  and  greeting  old  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  mak- 
ing new  ones. 

The  meeting  of  the  National  Association  at  Madison,  Wis.,  promises  to  be 
the  largest  and  most  enthusiastic  in  its  history.  Ohio  promises  a  large  dele- 
gation as  usual.  The  place  of  meeting  itself  affords  many  attractions,  and  is 
likely  to  be,  on  this  occasion,  a  radiating  point  for  many  delightful  excursions 
through  the  great  North-West. 

The  Schoolmaster,  published  in  Chicago  by  E.  0.  Vaile,  has  been  trans- 
formed, and  has  taken  to  itself  a  new  name.  In  form  and  style  it  is  now  sim- 
ilar to  the  New  York  School  Journal,  and  Intelligence  is  its  new  name. 


The  American  Normal  College,  which  opened  at  Logansport,  Ind.,  last 
April,  has  made  an  auspicious  start.  With  an  Ohio  man  at  its  head,  it  could 
not  be  otherwise.     For  particulars  see  advertising  department. 


EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

"The  Hamilton  high  school  graduated  a  class  of  seven,  June  12. 
— Newport,  Ky.,  has  abolished  the  office  of  school  superintendent. 
—Ashland  high  school  commencement  occurred  June  5.     Four  graduates. 
— The  Allen  County  institute  will  be  held  for  one  week  beginning  August  4. 
— The  Portsmouth  high  school  graduated  a  class  of  seventeen  girls  and  two 


boys. 
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^Two  boys  and  five  girls  were  graduated  from  the  Crestline  high  vchool, 
May  29. 

— The  MoDrocville  high  school  graduated  a  class  of  seven  on  the  eveninj:  of 
June  12. 

— The  Carroll  County  institute  will  be  held  at  Harlem  Springs,  last  week  in 
August. 

— The  Clyde  high  school  graduated  a  class  of  nine,  on  Thursday  Evening, 
June  12. 

— Eight  girls  and  four  boys  were  graduated  from  the  Chardon  high  school, 
June  19. 

— ^The  graduating  class  of  the  Gallon  high  school  consisted  of  eighteen  girls 
and  one  boy. 

— The  Barnesville  high  school  graduated  a  class  of  eight,  on  Friday  eve- 
ning, June  6. 

— The  Dennison  high  school  graduated  a  class  of  twelve,  Wednesday  eve- 
ning,  June  11. 

— The  Lebanon  high  school  graduated  a  class  of  two  this  year.  Exercises 
were  held  June  5. 

— ^The  Ashtabula  high  school  graduated  a  class  of  three.  The  exercises 
were  held  June  13. 

— The  Ravenna  hish  school  graduated  a  class  of  twenty.  The  exercises 
were  held  June  19. 

— The  board  of  education  at  Portsmouth.  0.,  has  made  a  reduction  in  sal- 
aries, of  ten  per  cent 

— Of  the  three  graduates  of  Rio  Grande  College,  two  have  chosen  teaching 
as  their  occupation. 

— The  graduating  exercises  of  the  Oxford  high  school  were  held  June  13. 
There  were  seven  graduates. 

— The  high  school  commencement  at  Springfield  occurred  June  12.  There 
were  twenty-seven  graduates. 

I  /"  — Ashland  County  holds  her  institute  last  week   of  August.    Instructors, 
^  Elias  Fraunfelter  and  J.  E.  Stubbs. 

— Commencement  occurred  at  Quaker  City  May  30.  There  was  one  grad- 
uate.   S.  J.  Finley  is  the  superintendent. 

— The  sixth  annual  commencement  of  the  Creston  High  school  occurred 
Friday  evening,  June  27.     Eight  giaduates. 

— The  Mansfield  high  school  sends  out  a  class  of  fifteen  this  year.  Com- 
mencement exercises  were  held  May  29. 

— ^The  Monroe  high  school  held  its  commencement  exercises  May  26.  This 
school  is  under  the  efficient  management  of  S.  I.  McClelland,  who  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Butler  County  board  of  school  examiners. 
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— Norwalk  V\^  school  held  its  twenty-fourth  annual  commencement  this 
year,  (graduating  a  class  of  fourteen. 

— The  tenth  annual  commencement  of  the  Bridgeport  high  school  occurred 
May  22.    The  class  consisted  of  five  girls. 

— The  graduating  exercises  of  the  Washington,  Fayette  Co.,  high  school  oc- 
curred June  18.     There  were  nine  graduates. 

— The  Akron  high  school  graduated  a  fine  class  of  thirty-five.     The  exer- 
cises occupied  the  entire  day  Friday,  June  20. 

— The  first  week  of  June  was  commencement  week  at  Rio  Grande  College. 
This  is  the  eighth  anniversary  ot  the  institution. 

— The  thirty-fourth  annual  commencement  of  the  Marietta  high  school  oc- 
curred June  13.     There  were  thirteen  graduates. 

y/     — The  Fairfield  County  institute  will  be  held  at   Lancaster,  beginning  Aug. 
18.     Instructors,  W.  S.  Eversole  and  Prof.  Churchill. 

\J    — The  Coshocton  County  institute  will  be  in  session  two  weeks,  beginning 
Aug.  11.     Instructors,  Kdward  Orton  and  John  McBurney. 

^     — The  Pickaway  County  institute  will  be  held  at   Circleville  the  week  begin- 
^ning  Aug.  25.    Instructors,  W.  S.  Eversole  and  "home  talent." 

^       — The  Noble  County  institute  will  be  held  at  Caldwell  for  one  week  begin- 
ning August  18.     Instructors,  V,.  E.  McVey  and  Aaron  Schuyler. 

^     — The  Erie  County  institute  will  be  held  at  Sandusky,  beginning  July  28  and 
continuing  one  week.     Instructors,  Alston  Ellis  and  W.  W.  Ross. 

V  — The  Montgomery  County  institute  will  be  held  at  Dayton^  the  week  begin- 
ning August  4.    J.  J.  Burns  and  A.  H.  Tuttle  are  the  instructors. 

V       — The  Crawford  County  institute  will  be  held  at  New  Washington,  for  one 
week,  beginning  Aug.  18.     Instructors,  Alston  Ellis  and  M.  Manly. 

— The  graduating  exercises  of  the  Wooster  high  school  occurred  Friday  eve- 
ning, June  13.     The  class  consisted  of  two  boys  and  seventeen  girls. 

— The  Butler  County  institute  begins  Aug.  25,  and  continues  one  week.  In- 
structors, C.  E.  McVey,  of  Clifton,  and  T.  A.  Pollok,  of  Miamisburg. 

— The  fourth  annual  commencement  of  the  Harrison  high  school  was  held 
June  19.     There  were  five  graduates.    J.  L.  Trisler  is  the  superintendent. 

V*       — The  Auglaize  County  institute  will  be  held  the  second  and  third  weeks  of 
August.    W.  G.  Williams,  J.  A.  Shawan,  and  J.  L.  Carson  are  the  instructors. 

Y  — The  Columbiana  County  institute  will  be  held  at  East  Palestine,   first 
week  of  November.     E.  E.  White  has  been  engaged  as  one  of  the  instractors. 

— The  schools  of  Reynoldsburg,  0.,  closed  June  11.  Exercises  of  the  Junior 
class  occurred  Tuesday  evening,  June  10;  rhetorical  exercises  of  the  various 
grades  occupied  the  time  of  Wednesday ;  and  the  graduation  of  the  senior 
class  of  seven  pupils  occurred  Wednesday  evening.  D.  J.  Snyder  the  prin- 
cipal, seems  to  have  a  happy  way  of  bringing  all  the  departments  into  notice, 
in  connection  with  the  closing  exercises. 


/ 
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1/  — The  Hardin  County  institiite  will  be  held  at  Kenton,  beginning  Ang.  18, 
and  continuing  two  weeks.  Instractors,  E.  P.  Dean,  G.  E.  Crane,  and  W.  F. 
Hofford. 

— The  Leetonia  high  school  commencement  occurred  June  13.  There  were 
fire  graduates.  The  annual  address  was  delivered  by  Rev.  I.  G.  Hall,  of 
Lima,  O. 

y  — Delaware  County  institute  will  be  held  at  Delaware,  for  one  week,  begin- 
ning August  25.  Instructors,  Harriet  L.  Keeler,  Richard  Parsons,  and  J.  S. 
Campbell. 

/"  — The  Cuyahoga  County  institute  will  be  held  at  Glenville  the  week  begin- 
ning Aug.  25.  Prof.  Williams,  of  Delaware,  has  been  engaged  as  principal 
instructor. 

— Lafayette  College,  at  Easton,  Pa.,  graduated  this  year  a  class  of  59,  of 
whom  20  belonged  to  the  engineering  and  scientific  courses,  and  39  to  the 
classical  course. 

—The  third  session  of  the  Millersburg  normal  institute  is  to  open  July  21 
and  continue  six  weeks.  It  will  be  conducted  by  J.  A.  McDowell,  assisted  by 
D.  H.  Campbell. 

The  Morgan  County  institute  will  be  held  at  McConnellsville  for  one  week 
beginning  July  28.  Instructors,  T.  C.  Mendenhall,  J.  P.  Patterson,  and  Miss 
Hittie  Merriam. 

^^^The  Mahoning  County  institute  convened  at  Canfield,  June  23,  and  is  to 
continue  four  weeks.  C.  C.  Davidson,  W.  W.  Weaver,  and  L.  D.  Brown  are 
the  instructors. 

— The  Pleasantville  Collegiate  Institute  will  open  a  normal  session  on  Mon- 
day, July  14,  and  continue  seven  weeks.  J.  B.  Henry  and  W.  H.  Hartsough 
are  the  instructors. 

— Xenia,  O.,  has  two  high  schools, — one  for  white  youth,  the  other  for  col- 
ored. Each  has  twelve  graduates  this  year,  though  Xenia  has  five  times  as 
many  white  youth  as  colored. 

Y^ — The  Brown  County  institute  will  be  held  at  Ripley,  commencing  Aug.  4, 
and  continuing  two  weeks.  Instructors,  Thos.  W.  Harvey  and  J.  P.  Patterson. 
Isaac  Mitchell  is  president. 

— The  Ashtabula  County  institute  will  be  held  at  Jefferson,  commencing 
July  22  and  continuing  four  weeks.  J.  S.  Lowe,  of  Geneva,  and  I.  M.  Clem- 
ens, of  Ashtabula,  are  the  instructors. 

— The  students  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  normal  school  are  weighed  every  five 
weeks,  with  the  double  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  physical  development 
and  keeping  up  the  fare  at  their  boarding  house. 

— At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  Miami  University,  recently  held 
in  the  Chapel  of  the  University  at  Oxford,  0.,  action  was  taken  looking  toward 
the  re-opening  of  the  institution  in  September  next.  It  has  been  closed  for 
several  years. 
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—Twelve  pupils— foar  ((iris  and  eight  boys^were  gradoated  from  the  high 
school  of  London,  Ohio,  on  the  evening  of  June  5th.  How  many  high  schools 
of  the  State  can  make  so  good  a  showing  of  boys  ? 

^  — The  Belmont  County  normal  institute  will  be  held  at  Barnesville,  begin- 
ning July  21,  and  continuing  four  weeks.  T.  E.  Orr,  of  Bridgeport,  H.  L. 
Peck,  of  Barnesville,  and  L.  H.  Waiters,  of  Powhatan,  are  the  instructors. 

— A  new  edition  of  Norton's  Chemistry  will  be  ready  in  the  fall.  The  author, 
Prof.  Sidney  A.  Norton,  of  Ohio  State  University,  is  now  engaged  in  revising 
the  proof  of  the  organic  part.  This  is  a  book  which  ,high  school  teachers  will 
want  to  see. 

— The  Coshocton  high  school  graduated  this  year  a  strong  class  of  fourteen 
members.  The  graduating  exercises,  held  June  6,  are  said  to  have  been  the 
finest  exercises  of  the  kind  ever  witnessed  in  Coshocton.  The  class  for  next 
year  is  said  to  be  equal  in  ability  and  larger  in  number. 

— H .  S.  Doggett,  of  Hillsboro,  a  few  years  ago,  published  a  life  of  Isaac 
Sams,  principal,  for  several  years,  of  "The  Hillsboro  Academy,"  and  prom- 
inent in  the  educational  affairs  of  Highland  County  forty  years  ago.  A  few 
copies  of  the  book  still  remain  unsold,  which  Mr.  Doggett  will  have  on  sale  at 
Lakeside.     Teachers  who  have  not  a  copy  should  see  it. 

— Closing  week  at  Newark : — Commencement  sermon  Sabbath  evening,  June 
8,  by  Rev.  Paul  Sterling,  of  Trinity  Church ;  Final  examinations  Monday, 
Tuesday,  aud  Wednesday;  Commencement  exercises  Thursday  evening,  June 
12;  promotions  in  all  the  grades,  Friday  morning;  and  reunion  of  the  H.  S. 
Alumni  Association,  Friday  evening.     A  graduating  class  of  sixteen. 

— Beaver  Creek  township,  Greene  County,  Ohio,  has  during  the  last  year 
been  trying  the  experiment  of  supervision  of  her  thirteen  schools.  The  result 
has  been  so  satisfactory  as  to  secure  the  -re-election  of  Supt.  W.  W.  Donham 
for  the  ensuing  year.  May  it  not  be  that  the  problem  of  country  schools  is  to 
be  solved  by  township  supervision  ?    Stranger  events  have  happened  in  the 

progress  of  education  in  Ohio.  L.  D.  B. 

• 

— The  Bellaire  high  school  graduated  a  class  of  thirteen  this  year.  In  con- 
nection with  the  graduating  of  this  class,  the  superintendent,  Capt.  B.  T.  Jones, 
introduced  the  novel  feature  of  presenting  the  class  to  the  board  of  education 
a  week  before  commencement  A  brief  sketch  of  experiences  and  incidents 
in  school  life  was  given  by  each  member  of  the  class,  after  which  the  class  was 
formally  presented  to  the  board  in  an  appropriate  address  by  the  superintend- 
ent. 

-—The  Seville  schools  closed  Thursday,  May  9.  As  there  were  no  graduates, 
a  pronouncing  match  was  announced.  The  contestants  were  placed  in  a  sep- 
arate room,  and  were  called  before  the  audience,  one  at  a  time,  to  read  a  piece 
of  composition  prepared  for  the  occasion,  containing  about  three  hundred 
words.  A  committee  marked  the  mistakes  of  each  reader.  The  prize,  a 
Waterbury  watch,  was  won  by  a  fourteen -year-old  girl,  with  a  score  of  twenty- 
seven  mistakes. 

We  understand  that  I.  N.  Huntsberger,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  Seville 
schools  during  the  past  year  has  been  quite  successful. 
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— The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Gallipolis  hiji;h  school  were  held 
Thursday  evening,  Jane  5.  There  were  fourteen  iicraduates.  A  delighted  au- 
dience filled  the  opera  house  to  overflowing.  The  Gallipolia  Bulletin  devotes 
three  columns  to  a  report  of  the  exercises,  of  which  it  speaks  in  the  highest 
terms.  A  baccalaureate  address  was  delivered  on  Sunday  evening,  June  1, 
by  Rev.  W.  H.  Lewis,  of  the  M.  E.  Church ;  and  the  annual  address  to  the  class 
was  delivered,  on  Wednesday  evening,  June  4,  by  Col.  Edward  Anderson,  of 
Columbus. 

— The  last  regular  bi-monthly  meeting  of  the  North-Eastern  Ohio  Teachers' 
Association  was  held  at  Medina,  on  Saturday,  May  31.  Tbere  was  a  fair  at- 
tendance of  teachers  and  others  in  the  vicinity,  but  the  larger  part  of  the  usual 
attendants  at  these  meetings  were  absent. 

S.  C.  Harding,  of  Oberlin,  gave  some  excellent  class  exercises  in  music  with 
pupils  from  various  grades  of  the  Medina  schools.  H.  M.  Parker,  of  Elyria, 
gave  a  very  instructive  talk  on  obtaining  and  using  supplementary  reading. 
Geo.  H.  White,  of  Oberlin,  read  an  inspiring  paper  entitled  A  Review  for 
Teachers.  The  paper  presented  by  W.  R.  Comings,  of  Norwalk,  in  opposition 
to  written  examinations  in  schools,  occasioned  a  good  deal  of  animated  dis- 
cussion. The  last  exercise  was  the  query-box,  which  brought  out  both  wit  and 
wisdom.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  the  second  Saturday  of  October ; 
the  place  to  be  determined  by  the  executive  committee. 

,  — Ironton,  this  year,  has  had  two  experiments  on  hand.     The  first  is  a  series 

of  lessons  in  grammar  given  orally.     These   are  founded  upon   Day's   Art  of 

Composition,  and  other  books  of  his  in  English,  and  are  designed  to  meet  the 

following  state  of  affairs : 

Many  pupils  commence  to  study  grammar  before  the  reasoning  faculty  has 
developed  to  any  ^peat  extent.  The  result  is  that  teachers  frequently  fall  into 
the  practice  of  giving  the  child  words  and  definitions  instead  of  the  mental 
drill  that  grammar  properly  requires.  These  lessons  aim  to  get  as  near  to  the 
real  object  or  action  as  possible,  oud  give  the  pupil  opportunities  to  observe 
objects  and  express  thoughts  about  them  ;  rather  than  the  committing  of  defi- 
nitions, they  foster  the  building  of  definitions. 

The  other,  is  an  honorable  dismissal.  The  afternoon  session  closes,  as  be- 
fore, at  4  P.  M.,  but  the  board  has  authorized  teachers  to  dismiss  pupils  whose 
attendance,  conduct,  and  recitations  have  been  satisfactory,  at  3 :  30,  or  sub- 
sequently, according  to  merit. 

The  point  in  favor  of  this  is— and  it  is  a  strong  one — that  the  teacher  has  a 
reward  that  can  be  offered  rather  than  a  punishment  to  be  inflicted.  The 
punishment  is  held  in  reserve,  and  the  teacher  hns  u  leverage  in  the  reward 
that  comes  in  decisively.  The  first  cannot  be  pronounced  upon  yet  with  cer- 
tainty, as  its  success  depends  largely  upon  the  individual  teacher,  but  the  hon- 
orable dismissal  is  an  undoubted  success.  Sub. 
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— Scott  Dougal  has  been  chosen  principal  of  schools  at  Dalton,  Wayne  Co. 

— U.  L.  Wombaugh  will  remain  the  third  year  in  charge   of  the  schools  at 
Paulding,  O. 

— E.  S.  Cox  has  been  reelected  superintendent  of  schools  at  Portsmouth, 
Salary  $1700. 
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— F.  J.  Barnard  has  been  re-elected  snpertntendent  of  the  Middletown 
schools. 

— Wilbur  V.  Rood  has  been  re-elected  principal  of  the  Akron  high  school. 
Salary.  $1,400. 

— W.  R.  Scott  has  been  unanimously  elected  superintendent  of  schools  at 
Washington,  O. 

— S.  E.  Swartz  has  been  re-elected  principal  of  the  Newark  high  school. 
Salary,  $1,000. 

— W.  S.  Eversole  has  been  unanimously  re-elected  superintendent  of  the 
Wooster  schools. 

— J.  W.  Bowlus  has  been  invited  to  remain  in  charge  of  the  Berea  schools 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

— T.  W.  Berry  succeeds  William  Angus  as  a  member  of  the  Guernsey  County 
board  of  school  examiners. 

— Prof.  Brown,  of  Vinton  County,  has  been  chosen  principal  of  the  schools 
•f  Cedarville,  Greene  Co.,  O. 

— Isaac  Mitchell  has  been  unanimously  re-elected  superintendent  of  schools 
at  Georgetown,  Brown  Co.,  0. 

— G.  W.  Henry  has  been  retained  as  superintendent  of  the  Leetonia  schools, 
with  salary  increased  to  $1,000. 

— C.  W.  Prettyman  has  been  elected  superintendent  of  schools  at  Hieksville, 
Ohio,  tict  C.  A.  Fyke,  resigned. 

— J.  H.  Snyder,  of  the  Crestline  high  school,  has  been  called  to  the  superiu- 
tendency  of  the  schooln  of  Mt.  Gilead,  0. 

— Alston  Ellis  has  been  re-elected  superintent  of  the  Sandusky  schools  for  a 
term  of  two  years,  at  an  annual  salary  of  $2,500. 

— Edward  Merrick  and  Reynolds  Janney,  of  Wilmington,  O.,  have  each  had 
an  increase  of  $100  in  salary  for  the  ensuing  year. 

— C.  W.  Bennett,  of  Piqua,  has  institute  engagements  as  follows:  Aug.  4, 
at  Sidney;  Aug.  11,  at  Elyria;  Aug.  25,  at  London. 

— F.  H.  Dewart,  principal  of  the  Jronton  high  school,  succeeds  Geo.  E. 
Campbell  as  superintendent  of  the  Waverly  schools. 

— Misses  Lizzie  Maxey  and  Frances  E.  Baker  have  both  been  unanimously 
re-elected  as  teachers  in  the  high  school  of  London,  0. 

— G.  W.  McGinnis,  in  charge  of  schools  at  Yellow  Springs,  0.,  the  past  year, 
has  been  elected  superintendent  of  schools  at  Beaver,  Ky. 

— Elias  Fraunfelter  has  been  unanimously  re-elected  superintendent  of  the 
Akron  schools  for  a  term  of  two  years,  at  a  salary  of  $2,500. 

— R.  M.  Boggs  has  been  chosen  principal  of  schools  at  Hartwell,  O.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  and  holds  a  life  certificate  from  the 
State  Board. 
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— W.  A.  Baker  has  been  re-elected  superinten4ient  of  the  Upper  Sandusky 
•chools,  with  an  addition  of  $300  to  his  salary.    Well  deserved. 

— John  0.  Falkiuburis  has  been  elected  principal  of  schools  at  Delhi.  Salary 
$1,000.     lie  has  for  some  time  held  a  similar  position  at  Maiueville. 

— The  name  of  J.  E.  Sater  appears  in  the  list  of  recent  successful  applicants 
for  license  to  practice  law.     He  has  opened  a  law  office  at  Columbus. 

— W.  E.  Dressier  has  just  closed  his  thirteenth  year  as  superintendent  of 
the  Alliance  schools,  and  he  says  the  last  has  been  the  most  successful. 

— M.  A.  Casey  closed  a  successful  year  at  Oak  Harbor,  May  HO,  with  an  en- 
tertaining exhibition.     He  has  been  re-elected  with  an  increase  of  salar}'. 

— ^.J.  S.  Duff  has  been  elected  superintendent  of  schools  at  Canal  Dover.  He 
has  tilled  a  similar  position  at  New  Comerstown  for  the  past  three  years. 

— Mrs.  Anna  M.  Mills  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  schools  of 
Crestline,  0.,  where  she  has  done  efficient  service  for  the  past  ten  years. 

— W.  R.  Wickes  has  just  closed  a  successful  year  at.  Granville,  0.  There 
were  two  graduates,  and  considerable  increase  of  attendance  over  the  previous 
year. 

— A.  Elliott,  who,  for  several  years,  has  been  superintendent  of  schools  at 
St.  Clairsville,  has  been  called  to  take  charge  of  the  schools  of  New  Comers- 
town. 

— Miss  C.  A.  Stewart,  of  Loudonville,  has  been  appointed  to  a  position  in 
the  Middletown  high  school.  She  held  a  similar  position  for  several  years  at 
Lima. 

— J.  D.  Simkins,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  schools  of  New  Castle,  0.,  for 
the  past  two  years,  expects  to  take  charge  of  the  Centerburg  schools  the  com- 
ing year. 

— E.  B.  Cox  has  been  re-elected  to  the  superintendency  of  theXeuia  schools. 
Salary  $1,500.  J.  H.  McMillen  remains  as  principal  of  the  high  school.  Sala- 
ry, $1,200'. 

— Miss  Lizzie  Fisher,  for  the  last  four  years  a  very  efficient  teacher  in  the 
public  schools  of  London,  0.,  has  resigned,  and  will  go  to  Foo-chow,  China,  as 
a  missionary. 

— W.  D.  Lash  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  Zanesville  schools. 
Salary  $1800  C.  K.  Long  has  been  re-elected  principal  of  the  high  school. 
Salary  $1,000. 

— W.  H.  Mitchell  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  Monroeville 
schools,  for  a  term  of  two  years..  His  work  for  the  past  year  is  very  highly 
commended. 

— B.  A.  Hinsdale  has  been  re- elected  superintendent  of  the  Cleveland 
schools,  for  a  term  of  two  years.  The  supervising  principals,  principals  of 
high  schools,,  and  principal  of  the  city  normal  school,  were  also  elected  at  the 
same  time,  for  a  term  of  two  years.  This  last  is  a  step  in  advance  for  Cleve- 
land, which  we  note  with  pleasure. 
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— W.  B.  Jackson  has  been  unanimously  re-elected  principal  of  the  Antwerp 
public  schools.  This  is  his  fourth  year  at  Antwerp,  and  the  second  as 
principal. 

—Samuel  I.  McClelland,  the  principal  of  the  Monroe,  0.,  high  school,  has 
been  re-elected  and  also  appoijHed  principal  of  the  five  district  schools  con- 
tributinf;  to  the  support  of  the  hijii^h  school. 

— J.  H.  Lehman,  superintendent  of  the  Canton  schools,  has  been  unan- 
imously re-elected.  The  Canton  board  now  consists  of  fourteen  members,  ail 
of  whom  were  chosen  at  the  last  spring  election. 

— Albert  Leonard  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  schools  at  New  Hol- 
land, 0.,  at  a  salary  of  $90  per  month.  His  first  year  in  that  position,  just 
closed,  has  been  attended  with  very  gratifying  success. 

— S.  Weimer  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Navarre^ 
with  an  addition  of  $oO  to  his  salary.  Twice  before  in  the  five  years  he  has 
filled  this  position,  he  has  had  an  addition  of  $100  to  his  salary. 

— J.  L.  Hunt  will  hare  charge  of  the  grammar  department  of  the  German- 
town  schools  the  coming  year.  He  has  very  creditably  conducted  an  educa- 
tional column  in  the  Wilmington  Journal  during  the  past  year. 

— J.  W.  MacKinnon  has  been  unanimously  re-elected  superintendent  of  the 
London,  Ohio,  public  pchools,  for  a  term  of  three  years,  and  his  salary  in- 
creased to  $1,500.     He  has  already  served  seven  years  in  the  same  position. 

— Miss  Rachel  Ewing,  the  oldest  teacher  in  the  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  public  schools, 
has  just  resigned  her  position,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six.  She  began  when  but 
a  girl,  and  kept  at  her  work  until  compelled  to  desist  by  the  infirmities  of  age. 

— George  J.  Luckey  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  schools  at  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  for  a  term  of  three  years.  He  has  already  served  sixteen  years  in 
that  position.  He  was  at  one  time  superintendent  of  schools  at  Columbiana, 
Ohio. 


^  H.  Phillipa,  who  went  from  Ohio  a  year  ago  to  take  charge  of  the  public 
schools  of  Birmingham,  Alabama,  has  had  a  very  successful  year  and  has  been 
re-elected  for  another  year  at  a  salary  of  $1,500.  We  rejoice  with  him  in  his 
success. 


L  C.  Hartzler  has  completed  his  ninth  year  as  superintendent  of  the 
Newark  schools,  and  has  just  been  re-elected  for  a  term  of  three  years,  at  an 
annual  salary  of  $1,H00.  Four  times  in  succession  he  has  been  elected  for  a 
term  of  two  years 

— J.  B.  Mohler,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  schools  at  New  Carlisle,  Clark 
Co.,  for  the  past  two  years,  has  received  the  endorsement  of  a  re-election  and 
an  addition  of  $100  to  his  salary.  The  high  school  in  this  place  graduated  its 
first  class  this  year. 

— Chas.  F.  Dean  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  schools  at  Washing- 
ton, Fayette  Co.,  at  a  salary  of  $1,500;  and  Jespe  J.  Worthington  has  been  re- 
elected principal  of  the  high  school,  at  a  salary  of  $900.  Both  are  highly  com- 
plimented by  the  local  papers  for  the  past  yearns  work. 
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— ^Aootfaer  Ohio  man  has  been  called.  Georfce  E.  Campbell,  of  Waverly,  0., 
has  accepted  the  snperintendencj  of  the  public  schools  of  Wichita,  Kansas,  a 
rapidly  growing  city  of  13,000  inhabitants.  Patient  continuance  in  well-doing 
brings  its  reward. 

— Misses  N.  J.  Malone  and  M.  £.  Alexander,  very  successful  teachers  in  the 
Akron  schools,  resigned  their  positions  a  year  ago  and  went  to  California  for 
a  year  of  rest.  We  learn  that  they  are  about  to  sail  for  Sandwich  Islands, 
having  engaged  to  teach  there. 

— J.  J.  Barns,  of  Lancaster,  succeeds  Dr.  Hancock  in  the  syperin tendency 
of  the  Dayton  schools.  Mr.  Burns  is  well  and  favorably  known  throughout  the 
State,  especially  to  the  readers  of  the  Mokthly.  We  wish  fdr  him  a  full 
measure  of  success  in  his  new  position. 

— W.  A.  Mowry,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  has  entered  into  business  relations 
with  the  New  England  Publishing  Company,  and  after  Aug.  1,  will  be  an  asso- 
ciate editor  of  Tht  Journal  of  Education,  He  served  for  several  years  as 
editor  of  The  Rhode  Island  Schoolmaster. 

— T.  J.  Mitchell,  who  left  Ohio  two  years  ago  to  take  charge  of  the 
schools  of  Chtfrlotte,  North  Carolina,  has  been  very  successful  in  his  new  field. 
The  schools  under  his  management  are  taking  the  lead  in  the  old  North  State, 
and  are  becoming  known  far  and  near  as  models  of  excellence. 

— Two  months  before  the  close  of  his  fourtli  year  at  Bridgeport,  T.  E.  Orr 
was  re-elected  for  two  years,  and  his  salary  was  increased  from  $1,200  to  $1,500. 
It  affords  us  genuine  pleasure  to  record  instances  like  this,  in  which  a  faithful 
teacher  receives  substantial  tokens  of  approval.  Mr.  Orr  claims  that  he  has 
the  best  corps  of  teachers  in  Eastern  Ohio,  several  of  whom  have  received 
tangible  evidence  of  appreciation  in  the  form  of  increased  salaries. 

— J.  M.  Yarnell  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  schools  at  Coshocton. 
We  find  in  the  local  papers  very  strong  endorsement  of  this  action  of  the 
board,  in  such  language  as  the  following:  "A  deserved  recognition  of  the 
good  work  done."  "The  patrons  of  the  schools  are  out-spoken  in  their  en- 
dorsement of  his  administration."  "Our  people  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  prospect  of  continued  opportunities  for  their  children's  education  under 
faithful  instruction  and  sound  moral  influences."  Congratulations,  Brother 
Yarnell. 

— F.  V.  Irish,  whose  excellent  little  work  on  the  analysis  of  the  English 
sentence  by  diagramming  we  noticed  some  time  ago,  is  now  engaged  in  revis- 
ing the  proofs  of  a  larger  work  entitled  "Grammar  and  Analysis  Made  Easy 
by  Diagrams. ''  This  work  will  be  ready  some  time  in  August.  Mr.  Irish 
woald  be  glad  to  visit  a  number  of  institutes  for  one  or  two  days  each,  with  a 
view  of  presenting  his  method  of  diagramming.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  his  presentation  of  this  subject  is  the  best  we  have  ever  seen.  His 
address  at  present  is  Hicksville,  Defiance  Co.,  0. 

— The  Dayton  Journal  greatly  regrets  tfce  retirement  of  Dr.  Hancock  from 
the  Buperintendency  of  the  Dayton  schools.  "A  life-long  educator,  born  for 
the  School-room,  qualified  by  a  conscientious  and  able  discharge  of  his  duties, 
he  has  jastly  earned  a  national  reputation,  and  the  respect  of  bis  feilow-citiz- 
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ens  and  ten  thousand  pupils."  As  a  teacher  in  Cincinnati  for  many  3'ears,  as 
Kuperintcndeui  of  the  (Mncinnati  schools,  as  superintendent  of  the  Dayton 
schools  fur  the  last  ten  years,  as  an  elHcient  member  of  iioth  the  Ohio,  and  the 
National  Teachers'  Associalion  for  many  years,  as  the  advocate  of  every  )(ood 
cause,  and  as  a  broad,  generous,  and  noble-hearted  man,  Dr.  Hancock  bus  won 
for  himself  an  enviable  and  enduring  reputation. 


BOOKS   AND   MAGAZINES. 

Tke  Principles  and  Practice  of  Common  School  Edvcation.  Bj*  James 
Currie,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  Traininj?  College,  Edin- 
burg.     Published  bj-  Robert  Clark  &  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

This  is  one  of  the  books  selected  by  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  Ohio  Teach- 
ers' Reading  Circle,  for  the  set^ond  3'ear'8  course.  It  has  three  distinct  parts. 
Part  Brst,  contains  a  clear  and  sound  exposition  of  the  principles  of  education, 
with  stress  upon  the  moral  element.  Part  second  treats  of  school  management 
under  the  heads  of  organization,  discipline,  and  the  art  of  teaching.  Part 
third,  devoted  to  method,  di.scus.ses  methods  of  teaching  the  various  common 
school  branches.  Our  readers  will  find  elsewhere  in  this  number  a  selection 
from  this  book  on  Primary  Reading.  We  think  we  know  some  Ohio  teachers 
who  pursue  better  methods  in  i)rimar3-  reading  than  those  here  given.  But  we 
deem  the  book  a  valuable  one,  and  advise  teachers. to  read  it  thoroughly. 

Shawns  New  History  of  English  Literature;  together  with  a  History  of 
English  Literature  in  America,  b^'  Truman  J.  liackus,  LL.  D.,  President  of 
Packer  Collegiate  Institute.  Revised  Edition.  Sheldon  and  Compan}-,  New 
York  and  Chicago. 

Shaw's  English  Literature  is  too  well  known  to  students  and  teachers  to  re- 
quire commendation.  The  author  is  probably'  unsurpassed  in  his  thorough  and 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  creat  writers  of  the  English  language,  and  the 
scholarly  and  critical  estimate  of  each  which  he  gives  in  this  book  has  weight 
as  an  authority.  The  aim  of  this  last  revision  has  been  to  put  this  standard 
text-book  into  the  most  teachable  form,  by  an  improved  arrangement  and  a 
simplified  style,  and  to  bring  it  down  to  the  latest  date.  It  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  best  books  of  its  kind  in  existence. 

The  Essentials  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene.  A  text-book  for 
schools  and  academies.  By  Roger  S.  Tracy,  M.  D.  New  York :  L>.  Appleton 
and  Company. 

This  volume  appears  in  pursuance  of  the  publishers'  plan  to  issue  a  sei-ies  of 
text-books  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  science-study  in  high  schools,  academies, 
and  schools  of  similar  grade,  with  a  view  to  promoting  accurate  science  study. 
The  author  has  compressed  within  small  space  a  very  clear  account  of  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  various  organs,  and  the  care  necessary  to  pr<>- 
serve  them  in  health ;  keeping  in  mind,  at  the  same  time,  the  true  ends  of 
scientific  stud^'.  The  pupil  \\\\\  learn  something  of  the  scientific  method  of  in- 
vestigation, while  he  acquires  the  facts  and  principles  of  the  subject   in    hand. 

Lessons  in  Chemistry.  By  AVilliam  H.  Greene,  M.  D.  Philadelphia :  J. 
B.  Lippincott  k  Co. 
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Expert  raent  and  observation  are  tbe  basis  of  these  lessons.  There  is  no  at- 
tempt to  be  exhaastive,  hut  the  aim  is  to  awaken  the  interest  of  che  student 
and  lead  him  on  step  by  step.  The  decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures, 
and  the  centigrade  thermometer  are  used.  A  good  workinjj;  text-book,  prepar- 
ed by  a  practical  teacher.  The  author  is  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Central  High  School. 

The  Elements  of  Rheioric  and  Composition  :  a  Text-book  for  Schools  and 
Collej^es.  By  David  J.  Hill,  LL.  D.  New  Edition.  Sheldon  and  Company, 
New  York  and  Chicaf^o. 

The  popularit)'  of  this  book  is  indicated  by  the  facts  that  the  original  plates 
are  worn  out,  and  the  publishers  have  found  it  necessary  to  re- electrotype  it, 
and  that  within  two  months  of  its  first  publication,  it  was  reprinted  as  a  text- 
book in  England.     Several   improvements  have  been  made  in  the  new  edition. 

The  Eclectii'  Phyaiology,  For  u.se  in  schools.  By  Eli  F.  Brown,  M.  D. 
Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  Cincinnati  and  New  York. 

This  is  an  elementary  book  intended  for  use  in  common  schools.  The  style 
is  plain  and  simple,  technical  terms  are  avoided,  and  the  greater  stress  is  laid 
on  the  conditions  of  health  in  the  home  and  ordinary  life.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  the  effects  of  narcotics  and  stimulants  on  both  body  and  mind,  an 
euiire  chapter  being  devoted  to  alcohol.  The  notes,  suggestive  questions,  and 
topical  outlines,  will  prove  helpful  to  the  teacher  and  pupil.  An  excellent 
primary  te.\t-book. 

OntlineH  of  Sentence  Making  :  A  Brief  Course  in  Composition.  By  C.  W. 
Bardeen,  author  of  a  Complete  System  of  Rhetoric.  New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes 
&  Co. 

Composition  is  here  trea'ed  from  the  rhetorical  standpoint.  Prominence  is 
i;iven  to  the  arrangement  of  words,  phrases  and  clauses.  Part  second  is  a 
very  complete  and  clear  treatment  of  the  subject  of  punctuation. 

An  Abridgment  of  the  Hygienic  Phi/.iiology,  with  special  reference  to  al- 
coholic drinks  and  narcotics.  By  J.  Dorman  Steele,  Ph.  D.  A.  S.  Barnes  & 
Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

The  title  of  this  book  indicates  its  character.  It  is  an  excellent  elementary 
text-book  in  physiolog}',  in  which  the  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  are 
made  specially  prominent. 

IHrsi  Reading.  From  Blackboard  to  Rooks,  with  Directions  for  Teachers, 
to  accompany  Calkins's  Reading  Cards.  By  N.  A.  Calkins.  Ivison,  Blake- 
man,  Taylor,  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

As  indicated  in  the  title,  this  book  is  designed  to  accompany  Calkins's  Read- 
ing Cards;  but  it  is  full  of  suggestion  and  help  to  any  primary  teacher,  with 
the  cards  or  without  them. 

United  States  Historical  Outlines,  for  Teachers  and  Students.  By  F.  Gil- 
lorn  Cromer.     Union  City,  Ind. :  Published  by  the  Author. 

This  is  a  very  complete  and  excellent  outline  of  the  history  and  government 

of  the  United  States.     With   this   little  hook  in  the  hands  of  his  pupils,  the 

teacher  might  safely  leave  them  to  seek  information  from  whatever  sources  are 
at  their  command.  Better  work  may  be  done  in  this  way  than  by  following 
any  one  text-book. 
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Rax/i  New  Te»t  Examples  in  Arithmetic,    Revised  and  Enlarfced.    By  0. 

M.  DeBeck,  A.  M.     Van  Antwerp,  Brag^  &  Co.     Cincinnati  and  New  York. 

Thii  book  was  originally  prepared  to  supplement  Part  Third,  of  Ray's 
Series;  but  it  can  be  used  with  any  other  regular  text-book.  It  contains  5.000 
carefully  graded  problems  which  can  be  solved  ^  the  average  pupil  without 
assistance. 

Practical  Work  in  the  School-room.  A  Transcript  of  the  Object  Lessons 
on  the  Human  Body,  given  in  Grammar  School  No.  40,  New  York  City.  By 
Three  New  York  Teachers.    Syracuse,  N.  Y. :  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Publisher. 

Improved  Historical  Cards :  A  New  and  Original  Method  of  Acquiring 
rapidly  and  permanently,  the  leading  facts  of  U.  S.  History.  200  cards  in  a 
neat  box,  with  full  directions,  Price,  $1.00.  Published  by  Freeman  and  Rid- 
dle, Woodstock,  O. 

The  Reporting  Style  of  Short- Hand.  A  New  Stenographic  Text-Book.  By 
Eldon  Moran,  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa  School  of  Short-Hand.  Iowa  City. 
Christian  Publishing  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.     190  pp.     $L.OO. 

A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  of  New  York,  announce  that  they  will  publish, 
in  time  for  the  opening  of  the  fall  session  of  colleges,  academies  and  high 
schools,  **The  Elements  of  Morality,"  by  Prof  Paul  Janet,  author  of  the 
'Theory  of  Morals,"  *'Final  Causes,"  etc.,  translated  by  Mrs.  Professor  Hiram 
Corson,  Cornell  University. 

Address  on  School  Supervision,  by  Emerson  E.  White,  LL  D.,  before  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction,  July,  1883.     Boston:  W.  F.  Brown  &  Co. 

University  of  Tokio :  The  Calendar  of  the  Department  of  Law,  Science  and 
Literature.     H.  Kato,  President. 

Forty-Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of 
New  York. 

Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  together  with  the 
Thirty-Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  of  Rhode 
Island. 

Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Omaha, 
for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1883.     H.  M.  James,  Superintendent. 

Forty-Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Annual  Report  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  New  Bedford,  to- 
gether with  the  Annual  Report  of  Supt.  Henry  F.  Harrin(^ot]. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Dayton,  for  the 
School  Year  Ending  August  31,  1883.    John  Hancock,  Superintendent. 

MAGAZINES. 

Education:  An  International  Magazine.  Bimonthly.  May  and  June. 
Vol.  IV.  No.  V.     Boston  :     New  England  Publishing  Co. 

The  Princeton  Review.  Sixteenth  year.  Bimonthly.  May  and  June.  2 
Nassau  St.,  New  York.     Three  dollars  a  year. 

The  North  American  Review.    30  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly.    Houghton,  Miffin  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  Century.    The  Century  Co.,  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly.    D.  Appleton  k  Co.,  New  York, 

St'  Nicholas.    The  Century  Co.,  New  York. 
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superintendents'  section. 

The  Superintendents'  Section  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association  met 
in  the  Auditorium  of  th:  Lakeside  Eacamptnent,  at  9  o'clock  A.  M., 
July  I  St.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  R.  McMillan,  Chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  W.  S.  Hayden,  of  Chagrin  Falls,  O. 

M.  R.  Andrews,  of  Marietta,  President  of  the  Section,  delivered  his 
inaugural  address, — subject,  "Philistinism." 

J.  F.  McCaskey,  of  Lima,  and  H.  M.  Parker,  of  Elyria,  were  ap- 
pointed assistant  treasurers. 

W.  G.  Moler,  of  Greenfield,  was  appointed  railroad  secretary. 

Alston  Ellis,  of  Sandusky,  presented  a  paper  entitled,  "How  Well 
Prepared  for  Life  is  the  Average  Graduate  ?  "  ^  " 

The  discussion  of  the  paper  was  opened  by  E.  T.  Tappan,  of  Gam- 
bier,  followed  by  R.  McMillan,  of  Youngstown,  I.  M.  Clemens,  of 
Ashtabula,  E.  A.  Jones,  of  Massillon,  W.  H.  Cole,  of  Marysville,  E. 
E.  White,  Walnut  Hills,  Cincinnati,  and  J.  W.  McKinnon,  of  London, 

Mr.  Ellis,  the  author  of  the  paper,  closed  the  discussion. 
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On  motion,  J.  W.  Dowd,  John  Hancock^  and   A.  M.  Rowe  were 
appointed  a  committee  on  nomination  of  officers  for  the  Section. 
The  Association  took  a  recess  until  3  :  30  P.  M. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

A.  B.  Johnson,  of  Avondale,  presented  a  paper  on  "The  Old  and 
the  New  in  Education." 

The  discussion  of  Mr.  Johnson's  paper  was  opened  by  John  Han- 
cock, and  continued  by  Abram  Brown,  of  Columbus,  Heber  Hoi. 
brook,  of  Lebanon,  Alston  Ellis,  of  Sandusky,  H.  N.  Mertz,  of  Steu- 
benville,  G.  N.  Caruthers,  of  Salem,  R.  C.  Fawcett,  of  Carrollton, 
Geo.  Crane,  of  Kenton,  S.  Thomas,  of  Lodi,  and  L.  McCartney,  of 
Chicago.     A.  B.  Johnston  closed  the  discussion. 

Committee  on  Nominations  submitted  the  following  report : 

Your  Committee  on  Nomination  of  Officers  beg  leave  to  report  as 
follows : 

For  President,  Alston  Ellis,  of  Sandusky. 

For  Secretary,  T.  E.  Orr,  of  Bridgeport. 

The  report  was  adopted,  and  the  Section  adjourned. 
E.  B.  Cox,  M.  R.  Andrews, 

Secretary y  pro  tern.  President 


GENERAL  ASSOCIATION. 

WEDNESDAY    MORNING. 

The  General  Association  was  called  to  order  at  9  o'clock,  by  R. 
McMillan,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Dr.  E.  T.  Tappan,  of  Gambier. 

E.  F.  Moulton,  of  Warren,  was  then  introduced  as  President  of  the 
Association,  and  read  his  inaugural  address. 

Mr.  McMillan  very  earnestly  appealed  to  the  Association  in  behalf 
of  the  treasury,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  every  person  would  pay 
the  annual  fee  of  one  dollar. 

On  motion  of  Samuel  Findley,  a  committee  of  seven  was  appointed 
on  nomination  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  Chair  appointed 
the  following  gentlemen :  Samuel  Findley,  John  Hancock,  R.  W. 
Stevenson,  A.  B.  Johnson,  Alston  Ellis,  I.  M.  Clemens,  J.  M.  Good- 
speed. 

"America  Discovered,"  was  the  title  of  a  paper  read  by  J.  J.  Bums, 
Superintendent  of  schools,  Lancaster^  Ohio. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Hancock,  a  recess  of  five  minutes  was  taken. 
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Miss  Harriet  L.  Keeler,  of  the  Cleveland  High  School,  was  intro- 
duced to  the  Association,  and  read  a  paper  upon  ''Every-day  Diffi- 
culties in  the  School-room.'' 

R.  I.  Fulton  addressed  the  Association  upon  the  subject  of 
Elocution. 

Adjourned  until  2  P.  M. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

A.  6.  Johnson  requested  all  members  of  County  Boards  of  Exam- 
iners to  meet  at  8  o'clock  Thursday  morning. 

R.  W.  Stevenson  announced  the  meeting  of  the  National  Teachers* 
Association,  to  be  held  at  Madison,  Wis.  He  urged  upon  all,  the 
great  advantage  of  attendipg  this  meeting,  and  stated  that  an  invest- 
ment of  $30  to  $50  could  not  bring  belter  returns  tkan  in  making  this 
pilgrimage. 

Several  announcements  were  made  by  the  Chair  and  others. 

B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Reading  in  our  Public 
Schools,  opened  the  discussion  on  this  subject.  He  was  followed  by 
Alston  Ellis,  of  the  same  committee. 

E.  A.  Jones  being  called  upon,  continued  the  discussion,  as  did, 
also,  John  Hancock  and  R.  W.  Stevenson. 

The  discussion  was  brought  to  a  close  by  B.  A.  Hinsdale. 

The  Chairman  made  the  announcement  that  the  Association  was 
invited  to  visit  the  Life  Saving  Station,  down  the  beaich,  at  6  :  30  P.  M. 

The  President  introduced  Dr.  S.  F.  Scovel,  President  of  Wooster 
University,  who  delivered  the  annual  address  upon  the  theme,  ''The^^/* 
Practical  Realization  of  the  Great   End   of  Education."     A  vote  of 
thanks  was  tendered  to  Dr.  Scovel  for  his  very  excellent  address. 

THURSDAY  MORNING. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  9  A.  M.,  by  the  President. 
The  exercises  were  opened  with  prayer  by  Dr.  A.  Schuyler,  of  Bald- 
win University,  Berea. 

Samuel  Findley,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  pre- 
sented the  following  report : 

President — Aaron  Schuyler,  Berea. 

Vice  Presidents — J.  W.  McKinnon,  London;  J.  W.  Knott,  Tiffin; 
M.  Manley,  Galion ;  Miss  M.  W.  Sutherland,  Mansfield ;  Miss  Esther 
Widner,  Dayton. 

Secretary — Sebastian  Thomas,  Lodi. 

Treasurer — Abram  Brown,  Columbus. 

Executive  Committee — B.  F.  Dyer,  Batavia;  J.  F.  McCaskey, 
Lima. 
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Board  of  Control  of  O.  T.  R.  C— Mrs.  D.  L.  Williams,  John  Han- 
cock. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

/] ,  "Ethics  in  the  Schoolroom,"  by  Wm.   Richardson,  of  Chillicothe, 

was  omitted  from  the  program  at  the  earnest  request  of  Mr.  Richard- 
son, on  the  ground  that  the  subject  had  been  already  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed in  the  annual  address  of  Dr.  Scovel,  and  other  papers,  so  that 
the  reading  of  his  paper  would  simply  be  a  rehash  of  the  same  sub- 
ject. 

N.  Coe  Stewart,  of  Cleveland,  not  being  present,  the  reading  of  his 
\       paper  on  "Music   in  the   Public  Schools,"  was  postponed  until  the 
afternoon  session. 

J.  £.  Stubbs,  Superintendent  of  schools,  Ashland,  read  his  paper, 
"The  Value  of  Literary  Culture  to  the  Teacher." 

Mr.  E.  A.  Jones,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  O.  T.  R. 
y^.y  made  an   oral  report,    in  which  he  gave  a  complete  statement  of 
^       objects  and  aims  of  the  Reading  Circle,  as  well  as  its  general  plan  of 
work. 

Mr.  Loos,  Secretary  of  the  Executive  Committee,  made  a  statement 
of  the  time  of  departure  of  boats  and  trains. 

Short  reports  from  the  Corresponding  Secretaries  of  the  different 
counties  were  made  as  follows  : 

Miss  H.  M.  Peirce,  for  Delaware  County;  S.  F.  DeFord,  for 
Putnam  County ;  W.  S.  Eversole,  for  Wayne  County :  I.  M.  Clemens, 
for  Ashtabula  County ;  S.  Thomas,  for  Medina  County  \  Dr.  Tappan, 
for  Knox  County ;  I.  M.  Taggart,  for  Stark  County ;  J.  F.  Lukens, 
for  Warren  County ;  E.  B.  Cox,  for  Green  County ;  C.  W.  Bennett, 
for  MiaiTii  County ;  Chas.  Nease,  for  Meigs  County. 

Many  others  were  ready  and  anxious  to  report  for  their  counties, 
but  from  lack  of  time  this   feature  of  the  program  was  discontinued. 

J.  W.  Dowd,  of  Toledo,  discussed  the  question,  "Shall  we  have  a 
Reading  Circle  Annually  ?" 

S.  H.  Lightner,  teacher  of  music  at  Youngstown,  read  N.  Coe 
Stewart's  paper  on  "Music  in  Public  Schools." 

W.  W.  Ross  gave  notice  that  one  year  hence  he  would  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  the  effect  that  the  annual  member- 
ship fee  for  ladies  shall  be  fifty  cents  instead  of  one  dollar. 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  the  Constitution  of  this  Association 
be  published  with  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting. 
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Treasurer  Abram  Brown  reported  as  follows : 

RECEIPTS, 

Received  of  E.  F.  Moulton,  my  predecessor  in  office, 

Dec.    5th,    1883, $373  ©4 

EXPENDITURES. 

Paid  for  500  Membership  Tickets, $     2  00 

Paid  Expenses  of  Executive  Committee  at  Columbus, 

Dec.    27,   1883, $105  60 

Paid  S.  Findley  for  printing  proceedings, 116  00 

Paid  E.  A.  Jones,  Secretary  of  Board  of  Control,  .    .      31   40  355  00 

Balance  in  hands  of  Treasurer, $118  04 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Abram  Brown,  Treasurer, 
Columbus,  O.,  June  30,  1884. 

After  singing  the  Doxology,  the  Association  adjourned. 
E.  B.  Cox,  E.  F.  MouLTON, 

Secretary,  Presidents 


INAUGURAL    ADDRESS. 

BY  M.  R.  ANDREWS,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENTS*  SECTION. 


Men  show  the  drift  of  their  thought  by  their  repulsions  as  well  as  by 
their  attractions.  Great  parties  have  been  formed  with  no  other  bond 
than  a  common  haired. 

Some  monster,  bearing  the  name  Philistine,  haunts  the  dreams  of 
our  modern  Sauls.  All  his  traits  are  not  very  clearly  defined ;  but 
that  he  is  something  to  be  shunned,  and  that  he  must  not  be  admitted 
into  the  circle  of  culture- monopoly,  all  are  agreed.  One  calls  him  ''a 
mere  money-making  machine ;''  another  speaks  of  the  happy  few  who 
are  *'free  from  the  narrow  prejudices  of  the  toiling  Philistine  world." 
The  great  apostle  of  sweetness  and  light  says,  ''Philistinism  must  have 
originally. meant,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  invented  the  nickname,  a 
strong,  dogged,  unenlightened  opponent  of  the  chosen  people,  of  the 
children  of  light."  The  word  is  associated  with  the  old  quarrels  of 
town  and  gown  about  the  German  universities,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  adopted  in  1693  ^7  ^^^  students  at  Jena.  In  a  quarrel  with  the 
burghers,  a  student  had  been  killed,  and  on  the  following  Sunday  a 
preacher,  while  denouncing  the  crime,  said,  ''It  has  happened  as  is 
written,  'The  Philistines  be  upon  thee,  Sampson.'  "  The  word  as  then 
used  is  as  strange  to  the  nineteenth  century  as  gentile,  barbarian,  or 
heretic,  in  their  old  time  meanings.  As  now  used  it  is  too  often  the 
cant  of  an  aristocracy  of  culture — an  aristocracy  more  offensive  than 
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one  of  caste,  because  it  has  fewer  bonds  of  sympathy  with  the  many. 
The  aristocratic  representative  of  an  old  family  is  bound  by  strong 
traditions,  by  the  memories  of  mutual  services,  to  his  retainers  and 
tenants ;  that  which  is  sometimes  called  culture  strips  man  of  all  local 
associations  and  affections  and  makes  hipi  a  mere  intellectual  ma- 
chine. It  shuts  him  away  from  the  thoroughfares  of  men  and  im- 
mures him  in  a  cell  from  which  he  now  and  then  emits  a  brilliant 
gleam  of  blackness  and  despair  across  the  path  of  the  toiling  crowd. 
What  Carlyle  said  fifty  years  ago  is  as  true  now  as  it  was  then  :  **An 
intellectual  dapperling  of  these  times  boasts  chiefly  of  his  irresistible 
perspicacity,  his  dwelling  in  the  daylight  of  truth,  and  so  forth  ;  which 
on  examination  turns  out  to  be  a  dwelling  in  the  rush-light  of  closet 
logic,  and  a  deep  unconsciousness  that  there  is  any  other  light  to  dwell 
in."  Genius,  with  all  kinds  of  sense  but  common  sense,  despises 
what  it  iioes  not  possess. 

It  is  said  that  Philistinism  is  provincial,  and  provincialism  can  ex- 
pect no  favor  from  the  culture-monopolist.  A  love  of  one's  native 
land  and  of  her  institutions  was  once  thought  noble  and  patriotic,  but 
we  must  learn  better.  The  new  Titan  gains  no  strength  from  his  na- 
tive soil ;  he  must  renounce  his  home  and  go  sailmg  through  the 
clouds  if  he  wishes  to  gain  victories.  Provincialism  has  its  evils,  but 
they  are  trifling  in  comparison  with  those  inherent  in  imperialism.  The 
fairest  flowers  of  literature  are  redolent  of  patriotic  provincialism. 
Constructive  genius  lays  the  foundation  of  his  grandest  building  deep 
in  the  native  rock  of  his  own  land,  lets  the  flowers  and  trees  that 
spring  from  the  soil  grow  up  about  it,  and  trains  the  vines  of  his  own 
valley  to  climb  its  loftiest  towers. 

Some  of  the  unwritten  articles  in  our  Constitution,  articles  having 
their  sanction  not  in  legislative  enactments,  but  in  the  local  prejudices 
of  the  American  people,  form  the  strongest  barriers  against  aggres- 
sion. The  stubborn  provincialism  of  Americans  demands  that  the 
representative  in  congress  shall  be  a  resident  of  the  district  repre- 
sented by  him,  and  that,  in  the  selection  of  officers  for  the  State  and 
National  governments,  every  section  shall  have  a  fair  proportion. 
Granted  that  this  may  sometimes  degenerate  into  a  mere  division  of 
spoils,  and  that  doctrinaires  may  prove  very  conclusively  the  possibil- 
ity, in  a  particular  case,  of  choosing  a  better  man,  were  geography  ig- 
nored ;  yet,  in  the  long  run,  the  best  means  of  keeping  aU  the  people 
interested  in  the  government,  alive  bdth  to  political  duties  and  to  po- 
litical rights,  is  to  have  all  sections  fairly  represented  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  government.  » 

The  school  Laws  of  Ohio,  or  at  least  the  best  parts  of  them,  are  the 
result  of  local  movements  which  went  far  in  advance  of  general  legisla- 
tion. Almost  every  town  had  employed  a  superintendent  or  princi- 
pal before  the  State  law  recognized  such  an  officer. 

It  is  Philistinism  to  hold  that  art  should  not  be  sundered  from  mor- 
als. It  is  not  good  taste  to  admire  Goethe's  bashful,  impulsive,  noble 
Hermann  more  than  the  runaway  clerk  and  aesthetic  tramp,  Wilhelm 
Meister ;  but  the  Hermanns  and  not  the  Wilhelms  filled  the  ranks  at 
Sedan.  If  it  be  true  that  Wilhelm  was  the  type  of  the  young  German 
escaping  from  Philistinism,  it  is  well  for   Germany  that  few  have  fol- 
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loived  his  footsteps — that  the  greatest  number  kept  on  in  the  way 
which  did  not  desert  the  Ten  Commandments. 

The  prophetic  voices  of  Whittier  are  none  the  less  musical  because 
they  pour  from  a  heart  a^low  with  the  enthusiasm  of  humanity.  I 
hate  with  a  wholesome  hatred  the  school  of  criticism  which  finds  no 
beauty  in  the  picture  of  the  Village  Blacksmith  because  ''the  lesson 
thou  hast  taught"  extends  through  all  its  lines.  If  Morality  and  Art 
can  no  longer  go  hand  in  hand,  so  much  the  worse  for  Art.  Philistia 
is  a  better  land  than  Sodom.  The  plain  teaching  of  history  is  that  art 
without  an  impulse  dies  at  the  heart,  and  passes,  not  from  crudeness  to 
ripeness  as  its  votaries  fondly  dream,  but  from  ripeness  to  rottenness. 

Let  us  not  neglect  to  cultivate  as  far  as  possible  the  love  of  the 
beautiful,  even  in  the  humblest  mind ;  rather  let  the  heaven-sent  gift, 
which  no  vandalism  can  utterly  efface  from  the  heart,  be  associated 
with  every  other  good  impulse.  Yet  here,  in  questions  of  taste,  the 
''glorious  privilege  of.  being  independent"  must  not  be  surrendered. 
In  the  right  of  pnvate  judgment  there  can  be  no  monopoly  ;  concern- 
ing the  standard  of  beauty,  no  ex  cathedra  decisions.  Sneers  and 
nicknames  may  take  the  place  of  rack  and  thumbscrew,  and  high-art 
critics  sit  in  the  inquisitor's  chair,  but  they  can  not  long  hold  the  mind 
in  servitude. 

It  is  only  when  the  love  of  beauty  is  made  to  usurp  the  place  of  the 
good  and  the  true,  or  is  utterly  sundered  from  them  that  the  Philistine 
objects.  Who  does  not  admire  the  beauty  of  the  pond  lily  ?  How 
like  a  pure  mind  it  draws  up  and  assimilates  only  the  pure  particles 
and  leaves  the  ooze  behind !  Yet  shall  we  say,  because  the  leaves  are 
so  green  and  the  flowers  so  exquisitely  white,  that  the  ground  is  solid 
beneath  ?  Beauty  alone  is  not  a  sufficient  foundation  for  character. 
Shall  we  reverse  the  order  of  nature  and,  in  our  literature,  insist  that 
only  the  muddy  roots  shall  be  exposed  to  the  sunlight,  and  the  leaves 
and  flowers  concealed  ? 

There  are  limes  when  the  word  Philistine  is  not  so  abused.  When 
it  is  a  protest  against  the  absorption  of  every  faculty  in  mere  money 
getting,  the  one  who  uses  it  has  reason  on  his  side.  In  the  process  of 
differentiation  in  society  there  is  danger  of  losing  the  man  in  the  mere 
part  of  a  machine.  Thirty  years  ago  I  knew  a  good  farmer  who  was 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  a  local  preacher,  an  amateur  dentist,  teacher  of 
the  district  school,  and,  when  these  callings  did  not  occupy  all  his 
time,  a  "handy"  carpenter.  He  certainly  had  greater  development 
as  a  man  than  the  one  who  spends  all  his  working  hours  in  making 
shoe  pegs,  or  the  teacher  who  knows  nothing  beyond  his  school-room. 
Where  all  are  rulers  there  can  be  no  safety  if  the  education  of  the  man 
is  lo8t  sight  of  in  the  adjusting  of  the  machine.  But  the  over-refine- 
ment of  culture  which  removes  it  from  the  toiling  masses  only  aggra- 
vates the  evil.  Give  all  the  culture  possible,  so  that  each  may  be 
more  than  the  mere  operative — a  true  man ;  but  let  that  culture  be 
within  attainable  limits.  The  genius  can  take  care  of  himself;  it  is 
the  laboring  many  whom  we  are  to  assist,  whose  burdens  we  are  to 
lighten,  and  whose  paths  we  are  to  smooth  and  adorn.  If  this  be 
Philistinism,  let  us  bear  the  name  philosophically,  remembering  that  a 
nickname  a^xes  no  stigma. 
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The  average  Philistine  is  an  invaluable  member  of  the  board  of  ed- 
ucation ;  he  represents  the  nitrogen  of  the  school  atmosphere,  and  it 
is  essential  that  this  element  be  present  in  larger  proportion  than  any 
other, — at  least  five  atoms  out  of  every  six  is  the  limit  of  safety.  Too 
much  oxygen  may  induce  an  unhealthy  life.  Sometimes  the  board  is 
unfortunately  composed  of  almost  pure  oxygen  and  hydrogen;  in  such 
cases  the  result  is  inevitable — a  spark  ignites  the  mixture  and  the  poor 
superintendent  who  reclined  in  fancied  security  upon  that  board,  finds 
himself  suddenly  throwa  into  the  air.  The  calm,  cool  Philistine  hears 
the  evidence  and  decides  judicially.  He  distrusts  the  new  theory 
and  may  even  call  its  advocate  a  crank,  but  if  that  theory  stands  the 
fire  of  objection  he  adopts  it  himself,  and,  what  is  of  more  conse- 
quence, secures  for  it  the  confidence  of  the  people.  It  would  be  a 
sad  day  for  our  schools  when  the  practical  man  of  business,  the 
money-making  machine,  if  you  please  to  call  him  so,  ceased  to  serve 
on  our  boards  of  education.  1  he  men  of  his  class  form  the  great 
balance-wheel  of  the  educational  machinery,  and  if  the  reforming  su- 
perintendent or  teacher  grows  impatient  because  everything  does  not 
whirl  when  he .  gives  a  jerk,  let  him  remember  that  his  energy  is  not 
expended  in  vain,  that  the  great  wheel  will  preserve  and  utilize  every 
movement  in  the  right  direction,  and  by  its  weight  overcome  all  re- 
sistance. In  the  last  twenty  years  there  have  been  times  when  noth- 
ing but  the  conservative  spirit  has  preserved  our  public  school  system 
from  destruction. 

One  need  not  go  far  to  find  in  this  a  lesson  for  the  teacher.  If  we 
lose  the  faith  in  humanity,  the  truly  democratic  spirit,  we  are  ready  to 
neglect  the  commonplace  many  for  the  brilliant  few.  We  estimate 
results  by  the  number  of  geniuses  who  graduate,  and,  like  the  eccen- 
tric Prof.  Blackie,  think  the  rest  not  worth  fishing  for.  Our  estimate 
of  the  relative  value  of  different  lines  of  instruction  will  Influence  us 
in  the  division  of  time,  and  yet  more  in  the  spirit  in  which  we  enter 
upon  each  task.  It  is  not  enough  that  much  time  be  given  to  the 
humble,  commonplace,  utilitarian  studies;  our  spirit  must  enter  into 
our  work. 

The  influence  of  the  teacher  should  never  be  such  as  to  make  the 
child  loathe  his  humble  duties.  Vain  repinings  after  the  unattain- 
able is  a  fruitful  source  of  misery. 

No  fear  of  a  nickname  should  frighten  us  from  the  selection  of  a 
pure  and  wholesome  literature  for  our  pupils,  no  temporary  applause 
of  that  which  is  essentially  vile  induce  us  to  take  it  into  our  schools. 
In  questions  of  taste,  as  in  politics,  men  fear  to  be  left  hindmost,  and 
so  rush  headlong  where  the  crowd  seems  to  be  going.  When  this 
movement  is  in  the  wrong  direction,  it  is  our  most  sacred  duty  to 
stem  the  tide. 

If  the  study  of  history  is  to  give  us  only  intellectual  excitement,  and 
no  practical  wisdom,  no  incentive  to  a  noble  philanthrophy  or  patriot- 
ism, why  not  become  a  lotus-eater?  If  all  enthusiasm,  all  feeling 
must  be  quenched  that  we  may  be  cold,  calm  and  critical,  Herodotus, 
Macaulay,  Bancrofr,  and  Motley,  must  be  banished  from  the  library. 
Green  and  his  imitators  must  be  enrolled  in  the  new  index  expurgato- 
rius,  as  being  democratic,  and  therefore  Philistine.     The  truly  critical 
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historian  must  be  utterly  indifferent  to  right  and  wrong,  that  he  may 
be  impartial.  He  leaves  no  inspiration,  no  incentive,  no  hope,  noth- 
ing but  a  dreary  waste  on  which  only  selfish  thorns  can  grow.  There 
is  in  him  nothing  in  common  with  the  struggling,  toiling,  hopeful 
multitude;  away  ''up  in  the  steeple"  he  delights  ''in  rolling  on  the 
human  heart  a  stone."        ^ 

As  superintendents,  we  sometimes  need  to  be  reminded  that  our 
work  is  something  more  than  mere  criticism  in  its  degraded  sense  of 
fault-finding.  It  is  our  duty  to  commend  and  strengthen  what  is 
good,  to  point  out  the  right  path,  not  always  to  be  warning  against 
the  wrong.  Analysis,  even  in  the  philosopher,  too  often  degenerates 
into  mere  destructiveness ;  we  must  be  both  instructive  and  construct- 
ive. Our  work  is  to  form  and  to  lead  the  lines — not  to  throw  mud  at 
them.  The  superintendent  who  poses  as  a  critic  has  been  lured  by 
the  culture-monopolists  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy. 
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GRADUATE  ? 
■^^- 

BY   ALSTON   ELLIS. 

There  is  no  law  in  Ohio  which  makes  it  the  duty  of  a  board  of  ed- 
ucation to  establish  and  maintain  a  high  school,  yet  one  exists  as  a 
part  of  the  public  school  system  of  every  grade  of  city  in  the  State. 
Many  incorporated  villages,  and  a  few  townships,  have  schools  in 
which  some  secondary  instruction  is  given. 

There  is  a* reason  for  the  growth  of  these  schools  other  than  the  de- 
sire of  teachers  to  elaborate  a  system  and  open  up  an  avenue  to  higher 
work  and  better  pay.  The  people  have  demanded  free  high  schools 
with  voice  enough  to  lead  their  representatives  to  establish  them  and 
make  a  somewhat  liberal  provision  for  their  support. 

The  high  school  has  been  in  operation  long  enough  to  afford  some 
evidence  as  to  its  usefulness  in  preparing  those  who  seek  its  advantages 
for  the  duties  of  life.  The  outcome  of  this  higher  instruction  is,  and 
ought  to  be,  a  matter  of  concern  to  every  one  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  our  people. 

It  is  my  desire  to  consider  some  of  the  many  phases  of  the  high- 
school  question  candidly  and  as  fully  as  the  time  allotted  to  me  will 
permit 

The  most  enthusiastic  advocate  of  higher  education  can  not  be  ig- 
DOrant  of  the  fact  that  the  desire  of  our  people  to  educate  their  chil- 
dren beyond  the  common  branches  is  not  on  the  increase.  It  is  patent 
to  every  intelligent  observer  that  there  is  something  begetting,  in  the 
minds  of  our  young  people,  a  distaste  for  the  work  and  discipline  of 
the  high  school. 

Figures  are  so  frequently  manipulated  to  give  apparent  proof  of 
widely  divergent  statements,    that  they  have  lost  their  convincing 
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power  when  placed  before  our  eyes  by  the  statistician.  Here  are  a 
few  figures,  however,  bearing  testimony  to  the  amount  of  support,  in 
the  way  of  school  attendance,  given  to  the  high  school  by  the  citizens 
of  the  largest  fifteen  cities  of  Ohio.  The  census  of  1880,  showed  that 
tkese  cities  had  an  aggregate  population  of  701,691.  The  Ohio 
School  Report  for  1882,  showed  the  schoo[  enumeration  (6-21)  of  the 
same  cities  to  be  255,159,  or  36^  per  cent,  of  the  population.  Of  the 
number  enumerated,  110,136,  or  43^  per  cent.,  were  enrolled  in  the 
public  schools.  The  high-school  enrollment,  included  in  the  forego- 
ing, was,  boys,  1,829 ;  girls,  3,008 ;  total,  4,837,  or  4^  per  cent,  of  the 
total  enrollment.  The  enrollment  record  showed  the  ratio  of  high- 
school  boys  and  girls  to  be  as  i  to  1 1.  The  number  of  high-school 
pupils  graduated  was.  boys,  109;  girls,  253;  total,  362,  or  7^  per 
cent,  of  the  high-school  enrollment,  or  about  -^  of  i  per  cent,  ot  the 
whole  school  enrollment. 

Do  not  understand  me  to  say  that  only  one  of  every  three  hundred 
pupils  that  enter  the  lowest  primary  passes  through  the  high-school 
course.  The  truth  is  bad  enough,  but  it  is  not  so  bad  as  that  state- 
ment would  signify.  This  explanatory  remark  will  suffice  to  make 
clear  to  the  minds  of  all  the  true  significance  of  the  figures  I  have 
given  :  Were  an  equal  number  of  pupils  to  enter  the  first  primary 
grade  for  twelve  years,  and  were  there  no  withdrawals,  from  any 
cause,  until  the  first  class  graduated,  the  graduating  class  could  not 
number  more  than  8^  per  cent.,  and  the  whole  high  school,  more  than 
33I  per  cent.,  of  the  total  enrollment 

It  will  be  seen  that  only  30  per  cent,  of  the  small  number  of  grad- 
uates are  boys.  This  inequality  of  the  sexes  is  al«o  seen  in  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  higher  grades  of  the  grammar  school,  but  not  in  such  a 
marked  degree.  Ascend  through  the  grammar-school  grades  up  to 
the  graduating  class  of  the  high  school  and  you  will  find  the  disparity 
between  the  sexes  begin  and  terminate  in  the  result  before  stated. 

The  most  discouraging  feature  of  my  school  work,  and  the  one  that 
has  given  me  more  real  concern  than  any  other  connected  with  it,  is 
to  see  the  evidence  just  given  corroborated  and  made  emphatic  by  my 
home  experience.  The  city  across  the  Bay  claims  a  popalation  of 
22,000.  I  am  sure  that  not  more  thany^/v  of  its  male  residents,  of 
school  age,  received  any  other  than  rudimentary  instruction,  either  at 
home  or  abroad,  during  the  last  school  year. 

There  is  reason  for  regret,  if  not  alarm,  at  this  state  of  things.  For 
some  reason,  the  young,  especially  the  boys,  are  learning  to  look  with 
indifference  upon  the  knowledge  and  training  derived  from  the  study 
of  what  are  termed  the  higher  branches.  I  say  the  youngs  and  not  the 
parents^  for  in  most  cases  the  wish  of  Young  America,  whether  in 
trousers  or  gown,  is  a  law  to  the  nominal  heads  of  the  household. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  girls  of  the  land  should  enter  upon 
life's  duties  with  more  knowledge,  better  training,  and  broader  views 
than  their  brothers.  There  is  truth  in  the  remark  of  Holmes  that 
''the  education  of  our  community  to  all  that  is  beautiful  is  flowing  in 
mainly  through  its  women."  Visit  the  church,  the  prayer-meeting, 
the  lecture-room,  the  library  and  art-gallery,  or  any  agency  that  has  to 
do  with  the  upbuilding  of  the  minds,  the  characters,  the  souls. of  the 
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people  and  you  will  iiad  women  leading  in  attendance,  interest,  and 
work. 

Yes,  it  is  true  that  the  high  school  is  doing  more  for  the  girls  than 
for  the  boys.  These  statements  are  also  true  :  That  few  who  leave 
the  public  schools  have  ever  entered  a  high-sch<K)l  class;  that  many 
who  go  into  the  high  school  withdraw  before  theyr  have  fairly  entered 
upon  its  work ;  that  an  absurdly  small  number  of  those  who  do  enter 
the  hieh  school  complete  the  course  ;  that  some  who  obtain  the  high- 
school  diploma  receive  it  as  an  act  of  grace  from  the  management 
rather  than  a  testimonial  worthily  won ;  that  some,  of  both  sexes, 
finish  their  education  and  lay  aside  their  ambition  to  be  and  to  do,  with 
their  graduating  essays ;  and,  finally,  that  some  who  pass  easily  and 
creditably  through  the  domain  of  study  bDunded  by  the  high  school 
course  find  the  path  of  life,  outside  of  the  school-room,  uncongenial 
or  beset  with  obstacles  which  they  have  not  the  strength  or  will  to 
remove. 

This  paper  has  only  incidentally  to  do  with  the  number  who  enter 
or  leave  the  high  school.  The  fact  that  the  number  is  small  is  some- 
times stated  as  an  argument  against  the  high  school  and  in  favor  of 
putting  an  end  to  it  as  a  part  of  the  free  school  system. 

''High  school  or  no  high  school,"  is  a  question  our  law  very  prop- 
erly leaves  for  the  decision  of  the  people  themselves.  Whenever  the 
opponents  of  the  high  school  can  outvote  its  advocUes  their  wishes 
will,  no  doubt,  become  law.  Before  a  decision  unfriendly  to  the 
present  organization  of  the  high  school  is  reached,  it  is  proper  to 
view  its  internal  workings  by  the  light  of  reason  and  experience. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  work  of  the  high  school  is  not  fully 
shown  by  the  number  of  its  graduates.  Many  who  go  out  from  it 
while  holding  no  diploma  in  their  hands  have  yet  received  substantial 
benefits  from  its  studies  and  training.  Some  of  these  may  go  forth 
better  equipped  for  the  work  of  life  than  others  who  remain  a  few 
months  longer  working  for  the  coveted  parchment. 

The  diploma  gives  surer  evidence  of  the  time  its  possessor  spent  in 
school  jthan  the  strength  of  brain  and  soul  he  acquired  while  there. 
The  Greek  simpleton  who  went  about  the  streets  ot  his  native  city  with 
a  brick  from  his  house  as  a  sample  by  which  to  sell  it,  was  not  less 
wise  than  he  who  carries  about  a  high-school  or  college  diploma  as  an 
unfailing  evidence  of  his  physical,  mental,  moral,  and  practical  fitness 
for  the  every-day  work  and  duties  of  the  average  man. 

The  boy  or  girl  who  does  not  realize  the  real  significance  of  ''com- 
mencement" day  is  unworthy  of  a  diploma.  If  faithful  work  has  been 
done  by  the  pupil  during  his  school  life,  who  is  foolish  enough  to  as- 
sert that  he  does  not  "commence"  life  with  a  better  hope  of  success, 
in  the  truest  and  highest  sense  of  the  word,  than  one  deprived  of  the 
privileges  he  has  enjoyed  ? 

If  a  graduate  leaves  school  with  broken-down  health,  bankrupt 
morals,  and  an  aversion  to  every  kind  of  honest  work  upon  which  he 
enters  from  choice  or  to  which  he  is  called  by  force  of  circumstances, 
he  goes  forth  to  failure. 

There  is  a  wide-spread  belief  that  the  requirements  of  the  school 
course,  especially  that  of  the  high  school,  make  fatal  drafts  upon  the 
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health  of  the  pupils  and  send  many  from  the  school,  both  at  gradua- 
tion and  before  that  period,  with  physical  powers  wholly  shattered  or 
so  impaired  as  to  require  time  and  a  physician's  aid  to  restore  them 
to  a  normal  condition.  The  maledictions  of  some  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession are  hurled  against  the  forcing  system,  as  it  is  popularly  called, 
of  the  public  schools,  and  the  public  mind  is  in  a  state  of  unrest  at 
the  testimony  adduced  to  show  that  our  school  regime  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  noticeable  increase  of  numerous  diseases  that  often  ter- 
minate in  insanity. 

Dr.  Holland  calls  the  honors,  awarded  to  superior  scholarship, 
'^prizes  for  suicide,''  and  makes  use  of  this  language  in  describing  the 
appearance  of  some  young  men  he  once  saw  called  up  to  receive  the 
highest  honors  of  their  class  :  ''Physically,  there  was  not  a  well- 
developed  man  among  them;  and  many  of  them  were  as  thin  as  if 
they  had  just  arisen  from  a  bed  of  sickness." 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  practice  of  giving  class  honors  un- 
duly stimulates  the  aspiring,  conscientious  pupil,  and  not  infrequently 
forces  him  into  becoming  a  book-worm  instead  of  a  discriminating, 
thoughtful  student  of  the  studies  marked  out  in  the  course. 

The  ''honor"  boys  or  girls  of  a  large  graduating  class  are  rarely  its 
most  robust  members.  Pale  features,  a  nervous  manner,  and  an 
enervated  physique  generally  point  them  out  to  observant  persons 
long  ere  they  are  called  before  the  audience  to  receive  the  cosdy  evi- 
dences of  their  class  triumphs. 

It  ought  to  be  easily  possible,  and  it  is  in  the  large  majority  of 
cases,  for  a  pupil  to  secure  a  desirable  knowledge  of  what  is  taught  in 
our  schools  without  wrecking  his  physical  powers?  That  is  an  unwise 
zeal  for  education  that  loads  down  our  high-school  course  of  study 
with  ^o  many  branches.  The  prudent,  thrifty  farmer  never  leaves 
more  stalks  of  corn  in  a  hill  than  the  soil  will  bring  to  perfect  and 
profitable  maturity. 

It  is  the  belief  of  not  a  few  that  the  concentration  of  the  high-school 
pupil's  efforts  upon  a  less  number  of  subjects  would  be  to  the  advan- 
tage of  bodily  health  and  in  the  interest  of  mental  strength.  The 
hurry  of  immature  minds  over  a  multiplicity  of  subjects,  some  of  them 
recondite,  results  in  superficial  scholarship  and  arrogant  literary  pre- 
tensions. The  pupil  wno  has  been  the  victim  of  this  S3rstem,  if  he 
have  not  native  sense  enough  to  see  the  folly  of  it,  will  leave  school 
with  an  exaggerated  idea  of  his  mental  power  and  what  it  can  accom- 
plish when  brought  to  bear  upon  the  rugged  issues  of  life.  Is  it 
strange  that  a  pupil  so  trained,  or  rather  untrained,  is  often  lacking  in 
power  to  concentrate  his  energies  upon  any  selected  business  and  hold 
them  there  until  its  wise  or  unwise  choice  is  made  obvious  ?  He  flits 
from  one  vocation  to  another  in  continuation  of  the  policy  that  pushed 
him  hurriedly  through  the  study-ladened  course  at  school  and  has  not 
the  sense  to  elect  that  for  which  he  is  fitted  or  to  pursue  it  to  any 
favorable  outcome. 

The  work  of  a  pupil  pushing  his  way  up  through  the  grades  to  the 
hour  of  graduating  ought  to  be  practical,  cultural,  healthful,  and 
pleasurable,  if  he  takes  no  interest  in  his  work,  it  becomes  the  worst 
kind  of  drudgery  and  must  necessarily  influence  health  unfavorably. 
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No  profit  to  mind  or  body  goes  with  the  study  to  which  the  pupil  must 
be  driven.  "To  teach  one  who  has  no  curiosity  to  learn,"  says  Ba- 
con, '4s  to  sow  a  field  without  ploughing  it."  What  we  study  from 
loving  choice,  becomes  a  pleasure,  and  pleasurable  study,  unless 
pushed  beyond  reasonable  limits,  is  invigorating  to  both  mind  and 
body.  To  a  pupil  who  comes  to  it  with  the  proper  preparation,  the 
work  of  the  average  high  school  is  not  too  arduous.  It  may  be 
made  so,  however,  by  the  inconsiderate  zeal  of  teachers  and  parents 
in  inciting  ambitious  weaklings  to  struggle  for  prizes  and  class  honors. 
Those  who  waste  vitality  in  the  pursuit  of  these  school  gewgaws  are  few 
in  number. 

The  lustrous  eye  that  grows  dim,  the  blooming  cheek  that  loses  its 
freshness,  the  dragging  step  that  tells  of  failing  vigor,  are  taken  by 
physicians  as  unfailing  evidences  of  the  ravages  made  by  school-room 
confinement  and  over-study  upon  the  physical  vitality  of  the  pupil. 
What  a  God-send  it  is  to  medical  ignorance  to  have  the  public  schools 
as  a  scape-goat  upon  which  to  lay  the  cause  of  the  disease  which  it 
fails  to  fathom  or  remove  ! 

The  home  life  has  some  influence  upon  the  health  of  the  young.  It 
is  an  assertion  of  what  every  teacher  will  recognize  as  a  self-evident 
truth,  when  I  say  that  the  pupil  who  is  burdened  with  special  studies 
out  of  school  or  who  is  permitted  heedlessly  to  plunge  into  the  excite- 
ment of  our  modern  social  life,  is  on  the  road  that  leads  away  from 
interest  and  success  in  school  work,  and  to  most  of  that  derangement 
of  the  bodily  powers  that  is  thought,  by  some,  to  be  the  result  of  over- 
pressure in  school.  The  relation  of  the  pupil's  school  work  to  his 
physical  well-being,  is  a  question  that  needs  more  intelligent  investi- 
gation at  the  hands  of  scholarly,  reputable  medical  experts  than  it  has 
yet  received.  The  pretensions  of  the  quack  who  pretends  to  see  an 
overplus  of  geometry  or  history  in  the  trivial  ailment  of  the  pupil  mer- 
its ridicule,  contempt  and  rebuke.  It  is  impossible  to  measure  the 
harm  that  has  been  done  to  sound  learning  by  such  charlatanry. 

Those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  school  policy  know  that  the  present  tendency  is  to  lift  the 
weight  of  school  work  from  the  pupils'  shoulders  and  transfer  it  to 
those  of  the  teachers.  Some  one  has  said  that  the  prime  distinction 
between  the  old  and  the  new  in  education  is,  that  under  the  old  sys- 
tem the  pupils  were  sacrificed  for  the  teacher,  while  under  the  new 
the  teacher  is  sacrificed  for  the  pupils.  The  teachers  of  to-day  do  far 
more  and  the  pupils  far  less  than  they  did  when  most  of  us  attended 
school  as  pupils. 

If  the  health  of  the  average  graduate  is  not  normal,  or  what  it 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  be,  let  the  investigation  of  the  cause 
be  no  less  thorough  as  regards  his  school  life,  but  let  it  also  reach  to 
all  his  environments.  Why  trace  the  nervous  prostration  of  the  young 
girl  to  the  mental  worry  incident  to  getting  three  lessons  a  day  in 
school  and  fail  to  take  notice  of  the  hours  spent  in  piano  practice  or 
the  evenings  given  over  to  fashionable  parties,  theater-going,  and  ball- 
room excitement?  True,  the  young  man's  health  may  be  failing,  but 
it  is  just  as  well  to  search  his  pockets  for  tobacco  and  cigars  as  his 
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sachel  for  books.      He  may  be  found  with  boon    companions  at 
unseasonable  hours  quite  as  often  as  at  his  lessons. 

The  most  of  those  who  complain  of  over  work  in  school,  or  out  of 
it,  need  the  spur  more  than  the  curb.  I  can  not  leave  this  phase  of 
my  subject  without  recording  ray  strong  conviction  that  the  health  of 
children  is  more  endangered  by  bad  habits  indulged  in  out  of  school 
than  by  over  application  to  any  part  of  the  work  prescribed  by  the 
school  course. 

The  moral  element  of  education,  whether  public  or  private,  is  not 
safely  to  be  ignored.  I  can  give  my  sympathy  and  support  to  any 
measure  that  will  lift  the  young  into  a  purer  moral  atmosphere  than 
now  surrounds  them.  Our  moral  status  is  now  none  too  high  and 
there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  gradually  gravitating  to  a 
lower  level. 

It  is  well  for  teachers  to  reflect  upon  the  bearing  their  work  is  hav- 
ing upon  the  morals  of  the  outside  world.  They  may  properly  share 
in  the  responsibility  for  what  is  of  wrong,  and  in  the  credit  for  what  is 
of  good,  report  therein.  There  are  persons  of  professed  intelligence 
who  claim  to  be  able  to  trace  many  of  the  germs  of  existing  immoral- 
ity to  the  influences  operating  in,  and  emanating  from,  the  irreligious, 
and  consequently,  to  them,  immoral  public  schools.  The  Rev.  M.  J. 
Savage,  in  the  North  American  Reineui  for  February,  in  attempting  to 
show  that  moral  culture  is  scarcely  thought  of  in  the  public  schools, 
speaks  thus  of  the  attainments  of  the  pupils  who  attend  them  :  "Many, 
instead  of  being  educated  into  honesty,  have  only  learned  to  be 
sharper  villains.  Instead  of  being  educated  into  good  citizenship, 
many  of  them  are  as  blind  partisans  as  are  the  ignorant ;  tl  ey  take 
the  worser  sides  of  public  questions  ;  they  buy  others'  votes  and  sell 
their  own."  Medical  quackery  stands  abashed  before  a  statement  like 
the  above.  If  we  believe  the  doctors,  our  school  work  is  killing  the 
bodies  of  the  pupils ;  if  we  credit  the  preachers,  it  is  damning  their 
souls.  If  the  statements  of  either  are  true,  the  besom  of  destruction 
ought  to  sweep  over  the  whole  public  school  system  with  the  force  of 
a  western  cyclone.  But  these  are  ultra  views  of  the  extremists  of  both 
professions.  Such  wild  and  rabid  manner  of  expression  results  from 
the  daily  practice  these  learned  gentlemen  have  in  tearing  the  charac- 
ters and  doctrines  of  their  own  professional  brethren  to  tatters. 

Rev.  Dr.  Newton  says:  "The  lack  of  proper  provision  for  ethical 
culture  in  our  public  schools  is  painfully  apparent.''  Rev.  Dr.  Patton 
thinks  morality  is  so  grounded  in  religion  that  it  is  impossible  to  incul- 
cate the  precepts  of  the  former  without  the  truths  of  the  latter  as  a 
basis.  Hear  him ;  "Morality  with  us  means  Christian  morality. 
Teaching  morality  means  teaching  Christian  morality ;  and  Christian 
morality  rests  upon  revelation."  Rev.  Dr.  Spear  seems  to  take  a 
somewhat  different  view,  for  he  says:  "Morality,  in  the  large  sense, 
is  a  spontaneous  otitgrowth  of  human  nature  and  human  relations, 
notwithstanding  the  terrible  depravity  that  has  infected  the  race." 
And  again :  "There  is  a  generic  morality,  whose  usefulness  no 
one  questions,  that  comes  within  the  province  of  the  public  school." 

I  believe  that  this  "generic  morality"  can  be  taught  in  our  schools 
without  the  aid  of  Bible  lessons  or  any  religious  formalism  to  which 
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public-school  patrons  have  an  undoubted  right  to  object.  Men  may 
question  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  doubt  the  divine  origin  of  the 
Scriptures :  but  there  is  little  room  for  controversy  regarding  the  ap- 
plication of  **right"  or  "wrong"  to  the  acts  of  men,  and  the  duty  to 
adhere  to  the  former  and  avoid  the  latter. 

The  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  is  inborn,  and  without  it  man 
would  have  nothing  upon  which  to  build  a  lovely  character.  The 
principles  of  right  and  wrong  are  as  old  as  the  everlasting  hills.  They 
antedate  the  teachings  of  Christ,  the  Mosaic  law,  yea,  even  creation 
itself.  They  were  with  God  in  the  beginning.  Words  of  reproof,  ad- 
monition, or  warning,  whether  from  divine  or  human  lips,  would  be 
powerless  to  shape  and  give  tone  to  character,  and  to  mold  conduct, 
when  spoken  into  the  ears  of  the  deaf  or  the  insane.  The  soul  that  is 
to  germinate  the  seeds  of  truth  must  be  prepared  for  their  reception. 
Truth  can  not  be  recognized  as  such  until  it  is  tested  by  some  inva- 
riable standard.  The  standard  by  which  to  measure  moral  truth,  God 
has  placed  in  every  human  breast.  li  is  conscience,  "Strive  to  keep 
alive  in  your  breast  that  little  spark  of  celestial  fire  called  conscience," 
said  Washington.  And  why  should  it  be  kept  glowing  on  the  altar  of 
every  human  soul?  Because  by  it  truth  is  established  and  error 
overthrown. 

It  is  difficult  to  gauge  the  depth  of  a  man's  moral  or  religious  char- 
acter. There  is  an  undercurrent  in  the  life  of  most  persons  whose 
depths  have  never  been  sounded  by  theological  plummet.  The  pro- 
fessed Christian  at  the  communion  table  may  carry  the  heart  of  a  Ju- 
das in  his  bosom.  It  is  the  unconscious,  spontaneous  acts  of  a  man 
that  most  evince  the  workings  of  his  inner  nature. 

How  universally  true  are  the  words  of  the  gentle,  gifted  Alice 
Gary! 

''I  hold  that  Christian  grace  abounds 

Where  charity  is  seen ;  that  when 

We  climb  to  heaven,  'tis  on  the  rounds 

Of  love  to  men. 
And  when  a  man  can  live  apart 
From  works,  on  theologic  trust, 
I  know  the  blood  about  his  heart 

Is  dry  as  dust." 

It  is  by  such  a  creed  that  the  moral  results  of  any  kind  of  training 
ought  to  be  tested.  Experience  shows  how  little  the  study  of  church 
creeds  and  dogmas  has  to  do  with  the  ability  and  willingness  of  the 
student  to  discharge  duty  in  any  of  its  diversified  forms. 

What  we  know  as  civilized  human  nature  is  pretty  much  the  same 
in  its  average,  no  matter  what  territory  is  included  in  the  estimate ; 
and  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  the  moral  phases  of  all  communities  having 
similar  surroundings  manifest  themselves  alike  and  spring  from  sub- 
stantially the  same  causes.  The  little  facts  that  come  up  in  my  expe- 
rience are  not  unknown  to  the  experience  of  my  fellow-teachers ;  and 
the  lessons  that  these  aggregated  facts  teach  can  not  be  overturned  by 
any  mass  of  testimony  resting  upon  theories  held  by  such  high  author- 
ity, upon  school  questions,  as  our  clerical  brethren  are  known  to  be. 
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Why  is  it  that  some  of  our  religious  teachers  are  so  skeptical  regard' 
ing  any  moral  agency  outside  of  their  control  ?  Emerson  says  :  '*The 
reason  why  we  do  not  believe  in  admirable  souls,  is  because  they  are 
not  in  our  experience."  That  preacher  is  a  babe  in  understanding 
and  experience  who  doesn't  know  that  some  bad  is  in  the  church  and 
some  good  is  in  the  world  outside  of  it.  Let  me  illustrate.  I  know 
a  boy  fifteen  years  of  age,  a  member  of  the  second-year  class  of  a  high 
school,  who  fell  into  truant  habitf.  To  keep  the  knowledge  of  his 
wrong  from  his  parents  and  to  pave  the  way  for  his  re-admission  to 
school,  he  made  out  excuses  for  his  absence  and  signed  his  father's 
or  mother's  name  to  them. 

The  incident  is  not  an  unusual  one  in  school  experience,  but  it  may 
be  regarded  from  several  points  of  view.  Most  teachers  would  say 
that  parental  mismanagement  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  difficulty. 
Many  parents  would  look  beyond  the  home-circle  into  the  school-room 
for  a  solution  of  the  question.  The  preachers  would  show  the  whites 
of  their  eyes  and  with  uplifted  hands  speak  volumes  in  the  single  ex- 
pression :  ' 'Godless  schools."  Prof.  Swing  would  return  to  his  study 
and  thumb  over  the  manuscript  of  that  address  in  which  he  speaks 
thus  of  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools :  "They  can  speak,  perhaps, 
three  languages,  but  they  can  not  tell  the  truth  in  any  one  of  them ; 
they  understand  electricity,  and  galvanism,  and  oxygen,  and  hydro- 
gen, but  they  do  not  know  the  awful  chemistry  of  a  lie." 

The  parents  of  this  boy  are  painstaking,  intelligent,  conscientious 
people.  I  will  be  the  last  one  to  add  to  their  worry  by  charging  them 
with  parental  neglect  I  will  be  more  charitable  than  Prof.  Swing, 
and  will  hesitate  to  charge  the  boy's  untruthfulness  upon  the  exercises 
of  the  Sunday-school  upon  which  he  was  a  constant  attendant.  A 
year  or  two  ago  that  boy  lay  at  death's  door  with  typhoid  fever. 
Prior  to  that  time  he  was  noted  for  his  affectionate  regard  for  bis 
parents,  his  guileless  nature,  and  his  quick  moral  perceptions.  He 
arose  from  that  bed  of  sickness  changed  in  almost  every  lovable  trait 
of  character  which  before  had  distinguished  him.  His  sense  of  honor 
seemed  blunted,  he  evinced  but  little  regard  for  those  who  before 
were  dear  to  him,  and  the  utterance  of  a  lie  brought  no  sense  of  guilt 
to  his  soul  or  flush  of  shame  to  his  cheek.  A  broad  question  is  opened 
up  in  the  inquiry :  How  far  is  any  one  who  has  passed  through  this 
boy's  experience  accountable  for  the  moral  weakness  resulting  there- 
from. 

I  can  not  prove  with  the  certainty  that  I  can  a  problem  in  al^ebra^ 
that  the  training  of  the  public  school  is  doing  more  for  the  upbuilding 
and  strengthening  of  sound,  practical  morality  among  the  people  than 
any  other  great  agency  known  to  our  civilization  and  age  ;  yet  I  am 
taught  by  my  experience  so  to  believe. 

It  is  easy  to  take  upon  one's  self  the  character  of  a  critic  and  find 
scope  for  the  critic's  highest  power  in  reviewing  the  theories  and  prac- 
tices connected  with  every  great  public  interest.  The  Sunday-school, 
the  prayer-meeting,  and  the  church  cin  not  claim  just  immunity  from 
criticism.  The  first  is  often  controlled  and  taught  by  those  who  have 
never  professed  Christianity,  or,  if  they  have,  have  never  given  any 
outward,  practical  manifestation  of  the  fact    The  children  are  allowed 
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to  do  pretty  much  as  they  please  and  any  attempt  to  restrain  their 
hoidenishy  romping  manners  develops  in  diem  what  would  never  pass 
for  lovable  and  Christian  characters.  It  is  not  strange  that  a  close  ob- 
server like  Dr.  Newton  should  say :  '^The  Sunday-school  is  too  am* 
ateuiish  to  achieve  a  thorough  ethical  culture." 

The  prayer-meeting  is  not  an  institution  above  criticism.  Dr.  Hol- 
land speaks  of  it  as  follows  :  **That  it  is  the  lamest  and  most  nearly 
impotent  of  any  of  the  agencies  employed  by  the  church,  in  perhaps 
two  cases  out  of  every  three,  is  evident  to  all."  If  the  half  he  tells  ' 
about  the  average  prayer-meeting  is  true^  that  religious  agency  is  very 
much  in  need  of  that  positively  aggressive  moral  force  which  is  said, 
by  some  learned  doctors  of  the  church,  to  be  lacking  in  the  school  ed- 
ucation of  our  youth. 

It  is  not  just  to  attribute  the  bad  conduct  of  some  church  member 
to  the  pulpit  teachings  of  his  minister,  or  to  reflect  upon  the  sincerity 
of  all  professed  Christians  because  one  is  known  to  be  a  hypocrite.  If 
one  graduate  lacks  moral  principle,  why  place  all  his  classmates  upon 
his  moral  level,  or  infer  that  his  teachers  did  not  make  his  character 
training  a  matter  of  earnest  solicitude  ?  In  the  single  case  I  have  re- 
ferred to,  the  teachers  feelingly  and  conscientiously  sought  to  aid  the 
parents  in  inculcating  right  principles  of  conduct  in  the  mind  of  the 
boy.  That  their  efforts  were  abortive  does  not  prove  that  they  were 
unaccustomed  to  or  unprepared  for  the  work  attempted. 

Moral  teaching  in  all  grades  of  our  schools  is  not  spasmodic  and 
aimless  as  some  profess  to  believe.  The  average  teacher  will  compare 
favorably  with  the  average  parent  as  a  moral  guide.  The  average 
school  is  pervaded  by  as  wholesome  a  moral  atmosphere  as  is  the 
average  home  or  Sunday-school.  **By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them." 

It  is  the  belief  of  many,  who  have  gained  the  public  ear,  that  the 
training  of  the  high  school  is  a  failure  as  regards  practicability.  The 
verdict  of  business  men  is  said  to  be  against  the  high-school  and 
college  graduates.  The  idea  exists  that  the  graduate  has  too  little 
education  to  enter,  with  hope  of  success,  what  are  termed  the  learned 
professions,  and  too  much  to  make  him  a  contented,  successful 
worker  in  those  callings  which  require  labor  of  the  hands.  It  is  said 
that  the  education  given  by  the  high  school  fosters  aspirations  but 
does  not  give  the  ability  to  realize  them.  The  poor  girl,  we  are  told, 
is  given  a  glimpse  into  a  realm  which  she  is  never  to  enter ;  and  is  lost 
to  usefulness  in  some  humble  sphere  of  life  from  which  a  mistaken 
pride  drives  her.  Then  the  boy,  with  the  over-confidence  induced  by 
a  superficial  cultture,  enters  upon  work  for  which  he  has  no  innate  or 
acquired  capacity,  and  fails ;  or  he  stands  in  courted  idleness  rather 
than  humble  the  false  pride  his  education  has  fostered  by  engaging  in 
some  vocation  that  hardens  the  hands  and  moistens  the  face.  Our 
graduates  are  accused  of  wanting  to  leap  before  they  can  creep ;  of 
desiring  to  go  through  life  on  horseback  rather  than  on  foot ;  of 
wishing  to  mount  to  a  place  of  eminence  without  the  arduous  climbing 
by  which  it  is  reached. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  high-school  studies  that  sets  a  boy  or  girl  at 
war  with  work.     Nothing  is  done  or  said,  where  these  branches  are 
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taught,  which  gives  encouragement  to  idleness.  The  fact  is  that  the 
high-school  enrollment  could  be  increased  were  the  policy  of  making 
light  of  work  adopted.  It  is  to  avoid  work  and  escape  wholesome 
restraint  that  the  young  are  in  such  haste  to  go  from  the  high  school. 
Those  who  are  gaining  the  greatest  good  from  the  lessons  and  disci- 
pline of  the  high  school  are  having  an  every-day  acquaintance  with 
work  wholly  unknown  to  many  self-boasting  workers  outside  of  the 
.school-room. 

Dr.  Holland,  in  describing  the  ideas  current  among  the  higher 
classes  of  European  society,  says :  "Work  is  not  a  genteel  thing  to  do 
unless  it  be  done  in  an  office  or  profession.  Shop-keeping  and  labor 
of  the  hands  are  accounted  vulgar.''  If  this  idea  has  crossed  the  At- 
lantic and  found  acceptance  here,  who  is  responsible  ?  I  answer, 
society  itself,  including  the  most  active  critics  of  our  school  system. 
Were  you,  fellow-teachers,  ever  pupils  of  a  school  to  which  the  good 
district  fathers  made  periodic,  speech-making  pilgrimages  ?  If  so,  do 
you  remember  the  edifying  remarks  made  by  some  of  those  easy-going, 
good-natured  old  ignoramuses?  The  speaker,  as  his  eyes  turned 
towards  the  boys'  forms,  never  failed  to  say  that  he  might  be  looking 
into  the  face  of  the  future  President  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
blushing  face  of  some  girl,  he  saw  budding  graces  that  were  to  awaken 
admiration  in  the  reception  rooms  of  the  White  House,  or  send  a 
thrill  of  envy  through  the  bosoms  of  the  high-bred,  titled  ladies  of 
European  courts.  If  he  sat  down  without  having  seated  the  humblest 
boy  present  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  and  given  to  the  homeliest  girl  a 
husband  like  unto  him  of  the  legislative  future,  he  assumed  a  woe- 
begone expression  as  if  he  had  failed,  through  embarrassment  or  a 
defective  memory,  to  deliver  the  most  essential  part  of  his  speech. 

Few  and  short  were  the  sentences  that  pictured  the  homely  duties 
that  would  fall  inevitably  upon  the  larger  portion  of  his  hearers.  The 
practical  life  that  lay  just  outside  the  schoolroom,  beckoning  with 
impatient  hand  the  occupants  of  those  rude  benches,  found  in  him  no 
interpreter.  The  prosy  life  that  was  to  follow  the  prosy,  half-learned 
lessons  did  not  have  a  single  ray  of  hope  or  sunshine  thrown  upon  it 
to  soften  or  brighten  into  dreariness.  Such  shams  are  common,  even 
amid  the  bustle,  push,  and  outcry  of  this  intensely  practical  age.  The 
teacher  who  ventures  to  ask  the  visiting  director,  patron,  or  stranger 
to  throw  speech-making  light  upon  the  dark  places  of  the  school,  does 
so  with  fear  and  trembling ;  for  he  knows  that  a  few  inconsidered,  ill- 
timed  and  impracticable  remarks  from  such  a  source  can  negative 
much  of  his  teaching  that  was  approaching  a  state  of  positive  good. 
It  is  more  easy  to  destroy  the  house  that  is  building,  than  the  com- 
pleted structure  with  parts  perfectly  and  strongly  adjusted. 

Foreign  influence  or  teaching  can  not  remove  from  the  mind  of  the 
child  the  mathematical  or  historical  fact  he  has  learned  in  the  day's 
lessons ;  but  the  framework  of  character,  in  any  of  its  lines  of  devel- 
opment, may  be  weakened  or  destroyed  by  outside  influence  before  it 
has  been  firmly  joined  and  built  about  by  school-room  activity.  If 
the  critic  censures  the  teacher's  ignorance  or  neglect  in  allowing  the 
statement  that  Siberia  is  in  Africa  to  go  uncorrected,  he  does  so 
justly;  but  he  can  not  be  so  sure  of  ^is  ground  when  he  charges  upon 
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the  school  the  responsibility  for  the  sickness,  inunorality,  inaptitude 
for  business,  and  idleness  that  he  sees  about  him.  These  are  defects 
in  human  life  produced  by  so  many  social  forces  that  he  is  wise, 
beyond  the  wisdom  of  men,  who  can  unerringly  point  out  just  how 
much  of  them  has  its  origin  and  principal  growth  in  the  school,  the 
home,  and  the  street. 

Parents  are  sometimes  responsible  for  their  children's  failure  in 
life  by  forcing  them  into  some  work  for  which  they  are  not  fitted. 
"It  adds  greatly  to  a  young  man's  temptation  to  fail  into  habits  of 
idleness  and  dissipation,"  says  Whately,  ''if  he  is  occupied  in  some 
pursuit  in  which  he  despairs  of  success,  and  for  which  he  has  a 
strong  disinclination."  Teachers  are  not  justly  chargeable  with  the 
results  that  follow  the  injudicious  selection  of  the  boys'  vocation,  nor 
are  they  blamable  if  parental  vanity  or  pride  begets  a  feeling  in  the 
boy  that  he  4s  worthy  of  something  which  he  has  not  the  ability  and 
steadfastness  of  purpose  to  obtain,  or  that  he  must  court  genteel  idle- 
ness rather  than  manual  labor.  Says  the  author  just  quoted  :  ''You 
can  not  by  any  kind  of  artificial  training  make  any  thing  of  any  one 
and  obliterate  all  trace  of  the  natural  character."  The  poet,  Burns, 
expresses  the  same  thought  in  the  following  somewhat  uncouth^  but 
strikingly  characteristic,  verses : 

"What's  *a  your  jargon  o'  your  school. 
Your  Latin  names  for  horns  an'  stools, 
If  honest  nature  made  you  fools  ? 

What  sairs  your  grammars  ? 
Ye'd  better  ta'en  up  spades  and  shools, 

Or  knappin  hammers. 
A  set  o'  dull,  conceited  hashes, 
Confuse  their  brains  in  college  classes  : 
They  gang  in  stirks  and  come  out  asses 

Plain  truth  to  speak  : 
An'  syne  they  think  to  climb  Parnassus, 

By  dint  o'  Greek." 

At  this  point,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  no  part  of  the  public-school 
cotirse  is  oesigned  to  make  a  specialist  of  any  one.  The  average  boy 
that  leaves  the  high  school  is  yet  young  enough  to  make  special  study 
of  the  business  or  profession  he  intends  to  follow.  If  he  attempts  a 
master's  work  without  an  apprentice's  knowledge  he  will  fail,  likely; 
but  his  failure  is  due  to  a  mistaken  notion  of  his  own  powers  and  not 
to  any  radical  defect  in  his  school  training.  A  fairer  way  of  getting  at 
the  truth  would  be  to  inquire.  What  advantage  has  the  average  high- 
school  graduate  over  the  average  grammar-school  pupil  in  entering 
upon  that  preparatory  work  which  must  precede  the  successful  pros- 
ecution of  any  special  calling  ?  If  it  can  be  proved  that  the  boy  of 
immature  years,  rudimentary  knowledge,  and  undeveloped  mental 
power  can  do  any  chosen  work  in  life  better  than  the  high-school 
graduate,  or  as  well,  then  an  argument,  that  has  some  significance,  is 
offered. 

It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  the  higher  education  is  designed  to  fit 
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students  for  the  lesctned  professions,  and  has  no  special  value  to  the 
mechanic,  the  merchant,  or  the  contractor.  It  is  hard  to  say  what 
knowledge  will  not  prove  serviceable  to  the  workman  or  man  of 
business,  or  to  name  the  minimum  amount  with  which  one  can  some- 
how get  through  the  years  of  life.  This  statement  is  true :  The 
intellectually-trained  man,  even  though  by  studies  having  no  vital  con- 
nection With  his  life's  work,  has  more  hands  and  eyes  to  use  than  one 
of  less  mental  strength.  The  former  may  become  a  leader  in  his 
work,  the  latter  never  can.  The  man  who  voluntarily  elects  igno- 
rance, or  is  forced  by  circumstances  he  can  not  control,  to  choose  it, 
is  shut  out  from  most  of  the  avenues  men  traverse  in  reaching  emi- 
nence in  their  callings.  Ignorance  of  greater  or  less  degree  is  to  be 
seen  everywhere  save  in  the  van  of  the  world's  doers. 

''In  this  country,''  says  Emerson,  "the  emphasis  of  conversation 
and  public  opinion  commends  the  practical  man."  Public  opinion 
does  well  to  applaud  the  practical  man  if  it  rightly  understands  his 
make-up.  The  man  who  beggars  his  soul  to  increase  his  wealth  is  not 
a  practical  man  though  he  wm  the  approving  smiles  of  all  the  school 
pessimists  in  the  land.  ''That  which  becomes  the  dominant  aim  and 
grand  end  of  life,"  says  Holland,  "always  determines  the  character  of 
the  life."  The  practical  man  will  lift  his  thoughts  higher  than  his 
money  bags.  He  will  not  weaken  and  break  down  his  nobler  im- 
pulses, which  he  must  do  if  he  give  himself  over  solely  to  the  pursuit 
of  money. 

Is  nothing  practical  that  can  not  be  stamped  with  a  money  value  ? 
Is  no  study  or  training  valuable  that  is  not  intimately  related  to  the 
acquisition  of  riches  ?  We  hear  many  studies  of  the  schoob  dispar- 
aged because  they  are  not  supposed  to  be  a  power  to  transmute  every 
thing  they  touch  into  gold.  Let  them  have  a  Midas-like  power  or 
drop  them  out  of  the  course,  says  the  school  reformer  or  critic. 
Bacon  advises  with  more  judgment ;  "We  should  not  consider  even 
those  sciences  which  have  no  actual  practical  application  in  them- 
selves as  without  value  if  they  sharpen  and  train  the  intellect" 

Some  who  are  willing  to  admit  the  wisdom  of  giving  boys  a  chance 
to  acquire  more  than  a  rudimentary  education,  hesitate  to  throw  open 
doors  to  the  higher  training  to  girls,  especially  the  girls  who^come  from 
the  humbler  walks  of  life.  Holmes,  who  can  not  be  accu^d  of  indif- 
ference to  any  means  leading  to  the  broadest  culture  of  the  people, 
says:  "Sometimes  there  is,  perhaps,  reason  to  fear  that  girls  will  be 
too  highly  educated  for  their  own  happiness  if  they  are  lifted  by  their 
culture  out  of  the  range  of  the  practical  and  every-day  working  youth 
by  whom  they  are  surrounded."  There  is  something  of  homely  truth 
in  this  thought.  To  originate  and  nourish  aspirations  in  the  mind  of 
the  girl  which  she  can  never  realize,  is  to  make  her  unhappy  in  life 
and  restive  under  such  of  its  duties  as  fall  to  her  lot.  The  cultivation 
of  a  taste  for  a  certain  kind  of  life  ought  to  be  followed  by  the  possi- 
bility of  gratifying  it,  else  the  value  of  its  possession  is  open  to  ques- 
tion. I  think  I  have  knowledge  of  a  few  cases  where  girls  were  ren- 
dered unhappy,  not  by  the  education  received  at  school,  but  by  the 
wrong  views  it  was  allowed  to  encourage  by  a  mistaken,  short-sighted 
parental  policy.     I  have  known  a  family  to  make  unnecessary  sacri- 
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fices  in  order  to  keep  one  of  its  girl  members  in  a  state  of  quasi  lady- 
ship while  attending  the  higher  grades  of  the  public  schools.  When 
this  young  lady's  school  education  was  completed  she  sat  down  in 
idleness  in  the  midst  of  surroundings  which  her  own  parents  had 
taught  her  lo  loathe.  The  conversation,  manners,  and  pleasures  of 
the  rest  of  the  household  were  foreign  to  her  tastes,  and  she  looked 
with  contempt,  unrelieved  by  a  single  token  of  pity,  upon  the  toil-worn 
hands  of  the  father  and  mother  who  had  sacrificed  so  much  to  promote 
her  welfare. 

The  author  of  "Bread  Winners"  gives  us  an  exaggerated  picture  of 
sttch  a  girl  in  the  person  of  Maud  Matchin.  Helen  Harkness,  the 
heroine  of  Howells's ''Woman's  Reason,"  is  a  girl  of  more  lovable 
disposition,  nobler  impulses,  and  higher  mold  than  the  carpenter's 
daughter ;  but  the  education  which  she  acquired  in  the  fashionable 
schools,  at  home  and  abroad,  to  which  her  well-to-do  father  sent  her, 
was  of  little  service  to  her  when  subsequent  poverty  forced  her  into 
earning  a  living  by  her  own  hands.  The  author  gives  us  to  believe 
that  her  fate  would  have  been  still  worse  had  she  been  trained  by  ''the 
hard,  mechanical  processes  of  the  public  schools." 

An  incident  from  Hawthorne's  "Blithedale  Romance"  is  said  to  be 
founded  upon  an  event  in  real  life.  The  fate  of  Zcnobia  awakens  the 
deepest  sympathy  of  the  reader.  Her  mode  of  death  was  similar  to 
that  of  a  young  woman  who  committed  suicide  by  drowning  in  the 
Concord  river.  Hawthorne  and  George  William  Curtis  were  of  the 
party  that  dragged  the  river  for  her  body.  The  introductory  note  to 
the  "Romance,"  by  Mr.  Lathrop,  contains  the  following  passage  giv- 
ing the  cause  of  the  girl's  suicide  :  "This  girl,  a  farmer's  daughter, 
had  received  an  education  which  awakened  aspirations  beyond  the 
ability  of  her  circumstances  to  satisfy ;  and  after  much  silent 
brooding,  she  one  evening  disappeared."  The  "Lady,"  a  character 
graphically  presented  by  Holmes  in  the  "Poet  at  the  Breakfast 
Table,"  displayed  a  faded  gentility,  when  she  appeared  among  the 
other  boarders,  that  spoke  of  a  "shipwrecked  fortune."  Every  thing 
about  her  pointed  "to  the  fact  that  she  was  bred  to  be  an  ornamental 
rather  than  what  is  called  a  useful  member  of  society." 

Thus  I  might  go  on  culling  passages  from  the  novelists,  the  poets, 
and  the  essayists,  without  making  mention  of  that  flood  of  matter 
poured  into  the  pages  of  the  magizines  and  the  columns  of  the  press, 
to  show  the  estimate  the  public  mind  places  upon  the  prevailing  modes 
of  educating  our  girls.  As  before  stated,  the  course  of  study  is  not 
blamable  for  the  uncertain  drifting  about  of  the  girl  when  her  school 
days  are  over,  so  much  as  the  course  of  thought  and  act  mapped  out 
for  her  by  home  duncery. 

Since  the  boys  are  so  intensely  eager  in  search  of  the  practical  that 
they  can  not  find  time  to  get  more  than  the  barest  rudiments  of  learn- 
ing before  hastening  into  business,  perhaps  it's  well  that  the  girls  are 
pushed  higher  into  the  regions  of  the  cultural,  even  though  a  few 
become  Maud  Matchins  or  find  refuge  in  a  suicide's  grave. 

The  English  Minister  of  Education  is  credited  with  saying  that  "our 
college  and  high-school  education  unfits  pupils  for  the  active  duties  of 
life."    This  is  but  the  repetition  of  the  statement  that  has  been  refuted 
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again  and  again  by  carefully  collected  facts  relating  to  the  life  and 
work  of  educated  persons.  Theory  brands  the  assertion  as  false.  Ex- 
perience marshals  indisputable  evidence  against  it.  It  is  true  that 
most  high-school  and  college  graduates  enter  those  vocations  which 
call  for  the  exercise  of  bram  power  rather  than  muscle,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  be  lamented  in  that  fact.  Ample  room  and  remunerative 
work  can  be  found'  in  this  broad  country  of  ours  for  the  scholar,  the 
thinker,  the  man  of  broad  and  liberal  culture. 

The  one  who  looks  into  the  life-work  of  those  who  have  graduated 
from  our  best  educational  institutions  will  be  surprised  to  see  how 
few  failures  can  be  found.  Every  member  of  my  college  class  became 
an  energetic  worker,  and  a  successful  one,  too,  almost  as  soon  as  the 
ink  on  his  diploma  was  dry.  Two  have  passed  to  the  other  world, 
but  before  they  were  called  hence  they  had  time  enough  to  test  the 
practical  value  of  their  college  training.  One  had  been  Prosecuting 
Attorney  of  Hamilton  County,  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
Ohio,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  City  Solicitor  of  Cincinnati ; 
the  other  had  been  a  member  of  the  Kansas  Legislature,  and  had 
reached  great  distinction,  for  a  young  man,  in  the  legal  profession. 
My  remembrance  of  the  names  and  subsequent  work  of  most  of 
those  who  made  up  the  classes  immediately  before  and  after  mine  is 
pretty  distinct,  and  of  all  the  number,  I  am  able  to  name  but  two  who 
did  not  make  wise  use  of  their  education  in  some  honorable  and  use- 
ful calling.  I  don't  remember  that  any  of  them  became  coal-heavers, 
hosders,  hod-carriers,  or  whitewashers ;  but  there  seemed  to  be  room 
for  them,  and  a  demand  for  tlieir  abilities,  in  what  some  have  termed 
the  **  kid-glove  callings." 

In  my  whole  experience  as  a  pupil,  student,  and  teacher,  I  have 
never  heard  a  word  uttered  in  school  or  college  that  could  be  justly 
taken  as  a  reproach  cast  upon  any  form  of  honest  labor. 

The  high-school  graduates  stand  on  a  lower  intellectual  plane  than 
those  of  the  college  or  university.  If  education  has  any  value  as  a 
preparation  for  the  work  of  life,  it  is  reasonable  to  look  for  a  greater 
per  cent  of  successful  men  in  the  ranks  of  the  latter  than  in  those  of 
the  former.  The  failure  of  a  college-trained  man  to  put  to  practical 
use  his  intellectual  acquirements  in  some  business  of  life  is  rare  enough 
to  set  the  tongues  of  a  whole  army  of  objectors,  fault-finders,  and 
critics  in  lively  motion.  Would  they  have  ns  believe  that  ignorance 
is  the  royat  road  to  success  ?  Can  they  not  understand  that  the  very 
outcry  they  make  at  such  an  instance  proves  it  to  be  of  an  exceptional 
character. 

Is  there  any  other  agency  that  will  do  in  a  less  objectionable  way 
the  work  of  the  high  school  in  the  event  of  its  going  down  before  the 
assaults  of  its  enemies  ?  The  carping  critic  of  the  high  school  should 
learn  the  lesson  conveyed  by  Holland's  words :  *'  The  time  for  keep- 
ing silence  is  when  one  has  nothing  to  put  in  the  place  of  that  which 
his  words  are  intended  to  destroy." 

The  technical  school  would  prove  no  wise  adjunct  of  the  high 
school.  If  made  a  part  of  the  school  system  at  that  late  stage  of  its 
work,  few  pupils  would  be  partakers  of  its  supposed  advantages.  If 
annexed  to  the  grammar  grades,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  pupil's 
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School  life  would  be  lengthened,  while  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
the  amount  of  rudimentary  instruction  he  now  receives  would  be 
lessened. 

What  the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  the  clerk,  and  the  merchant 
most  need  is  not  less  mental  power  but  more.  Whately  says  that  ''  it 
is  the  aphorism  of  the  blockhead  that  the  studious  habits  produce  an 
inaptitude  for  the  business  of  active  life/'  Says  Dr.  Cook  Taylor : 
*'  It  is  ignorance,  and  not  knowledge  that  rejects  instruction ;  it  is 
weakness,  and  not  strength  that  refuses  co-operation." 

The  boy  who  hastens  from  the  lessons  and  discipline  of  the  school 
to  subject  his  immature  physical  and  mental  powers  to  the  strain  of 
factory  or  business  life,  places  himself  in  the  way  of  failure  if  he  at. 
tempts  any  but  the  simplest,  and  therefore  the  least  remunerative, 
work.  I  asked  a  boy,  dinner- basket  in  hand,  who  said  he  was  15 
years  of  age,  how  much  he  received  a  week  for  his  work  in  a  handle 
factory,  and  the  reply  was  that  he  didn't  know,  but  that  he  was  paid 
37^  cents  a  day.  Further  inquiry  disclosed  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  withdrawn  from  school  and  put  to  work  when  he  attended  the  B 
Primary,  or  third  year,  grade.  Here  was  a  workman  who,  knowing 
his  daily  wages,  could  not  reckon  up  his  weekly  earnings.  This  boy's 
school  days  are  over.  He  has  a  mental  outfit  that  scarcely  lifts  him 
from  the  rank  of  the  illiterate.  What  kind  of  work  can  he  do  in 
life  ?  Only  that  simple  work  that  calls  for  nothing  but  the  exercise 
of  brute  force  and  is  directed  by  others.  Such  a  boy  as  that  a  master 
workman  !  Why  he  is  destined  to  be  a  hewer  of  wood  and  a  drawer 
of  water  all  his  life.  Take  him  at  his  worst  and  he  is  indescribable. 
Place  him  in  his  best  light  and  here  is  his  picture  drawn  by  Holmes's 
pen;  **An  easy-going,  harmless,  fetch-and-carry,  carve- and-help, 
get-out-of-the-way,  kind  of  a  neuter  who  comes  three  times  (as  they 
say  drowning  people  do)  every  day,  at  breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea,  and 
disappears,  submerged  beneath  the  waves  of  life,  during  the  interval 
of  these  events." 

If  business  is  a  lottery  in  which  there  are  just  so  many  prizes  and 
just  so  many  blanks,  then  it  is  immaterial  what  preparation  one  makes 
before  entering  upon  it.  The  time  is  when  educated  labor  is  needed 
in  all  our  productive  industries  and  in  all  enterprises  that  engage 
the  attention  of  the  people.  I  mean  not  only  that  special  edu- 
cation that  gives  one  an  insight  into  the  business  which  he  chooses, 
but  also  that  general  education  that  impels  his  mind  along  numerous 
lines  of  thought  and  multiplies  his  power  to  know,  and  make  choice 
of,  the  best  agencies  for  prosecuting  that  business  successfully. 

A  thorough,  working-day  knowledge  of  the  common  school 
branches  is  the  special  training  most  needed.  For  the  want  of  this, 
the  professions  and  vocations  of  life  are  filled  with  ignorant  blunderers. 
I  have  known  architects  who  could  draw  beautiful  designs  of  build- 
ings, yet  were  unable  to  write  out  the  specifications  in  intelligible  £ng- 
Ibh.  No  end  of  confusion,  misunderstanding,  and  litigation  grows 
out  of  this  widespread  ignorance  of  the  meaning  and  use  of  words. 
The  higher  education  will,  to  a  great  extent,  correct  this  evil.  We 
are  beginning  to  learn  that  the  average  grammar-school  pupil  is  not 
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broad  enough  mentally  to  be  more  than  a  surface  student  of  numbers, 
language,  and  history. 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  taken  from  an  address  of  Mr.  Fitz, 
President  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade :  '*'  I  should  much  prefer  as 
a  clerk  a  young  man  at  18  or  19,  who  had  taken  a  high-school  course, 
to  the  same  individual  at  14  or  15,  on  his  graduation  from  the  gram- 
mar school.  I  am  sure  he  would  have  more  mental  grasp,  and  learn 
with  greater  facility.  The  structure  of  a  mercantile  life  will  stand 
better  on  a  broad  base  than  a  narrow  one."  This  is  strong  language, 
moderate  in  tone,  and  from  an  authority  that  the  business  world  will 
respect. 

The  first  aim  of  an  education  should  be  to  put  every  child  in  the 
nearest  road  to  self-support.  For  this  purpose,  the  studies  the 
schools  must  have,  primarily,  a  practical  relation  to  the  various  call- 
ings in  life.  The  schools  cannot  teach  these  callings,  owing  to  many 
causes  which  can  not  now  be  dwelt  upon,  but  they  can  and  do  give  some 
of  the  knowledge  and  discipline  that  are  very  essential  to  him  who 
desires  to  achieve  success  in  them.  In  pioneer  life  the  practical  takes 
precedence  of  the  cultural.  There  comes  a  time  in  the  history  of  na- 
tions and  individuals  when  they  should  see  ''  more  of  the  angel  and 
less  of  the  worm."  Secretary  Teller,  of  the  Interior  Department, 
spoke  sensibly  on  the  question  of  Indian  education  when  he  said : 
"That  education  is  best  which  enables  a  person  to  take  care  of  him- 
self to  the  best  advantage.  Literary  studies  should  be  combined  with 
manual  labor  exercises ;  but  if  either  is  neglected  it  would  be  better  to 
be  the  first"  A  magnificent  painting  or  a  noble  statue,  t)y  one  of 
the  masters,  might  wm  the  contemptuous  attention  of  the  savage,  but 
it  would  not  be  of  the  first  utility  in  leading  him  to  a  civilized  life. 
Let  the  Indian  take  the  hoe  in  one  hand  and  the  book  in  the  other 
until  he  acquires  the  means  and  disposition  to  live  without  a  govern- 
ment pension.  The  painter's  brush,  the  sculptor's  chisel,  and  the 
poet's  fancy  will  come  in  when  civilized  life  dominates  the  savage  one. 

But  the  most  of  our  people  are  not  savages.  The  pioneers  who 
laid  the  foundations  of  our  material  prosperity  are  gone  and  the  lands 
that  they  brought  under  tribute  to  their  necessities  are  peopled  by 
those  who  are  in  a  position  to  enjoy  the  highest  products  of  civilized 
life.  There  will  ever  be,  it  is  true,  a  demand  for  the  lowest  grade  of 
manual  labor,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  the  supply  will  always  be 
equal  to  that  demand.  Our  civilization  demands  something  more  of 
us  than  the  ability  to  clothe  our  bodies  and  fill  our  stomachs.  The 
tendency  is  to  regard  knowledge  as  ''  a  shop  for  profit  or  sale ;  and 
not  a  rich  store-house  for  the  glory  of  the  Creator  and  the  relief  of 
man's  estate."  "Among  eminent  persons,"  says  Emerson,  "those  who 
are  most  dear  to  men  are  not  of  the  class  which  the  economist  calls 
producers ;  they  have  nothing  in  their  hands ;  they  have  not  cultivated 
corn,  nor  made  bread ;  they  have  not  led  out  a  colony,  nor  invented 
a  loom. "  It  may  be  true,  as  Hawthorne  says,  that  ''intellectual  activity 
is  incompatible  with  any  large  amount  of  bodily  exercise."  There  is 
enough  of  the  physical  in  the  world,  and  it  7i'ill  always  stay  there^ 
Philosophers,  like  Herbert  Spencer,  classify  the  activities  of  life  in 
such  4  manner  $ts  to  subordinate,  if  not  omit,   those  which  concern 
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man's  everlasting  welfare.  When  the  physical  powers  are  wrecked 
by  accident,  disease,  or  age,  it  is  the  mind  and  its  elder  sister,  the 
soul,  that  foreshadow  what  the  life  beyond  the  grave  is  to  be.  The' 
manner  of  life  that  makes  a  victory  of  death,  is  sneered  at  by  many 
who  enroll  themselves  in  the  utilitarian  and  money  schools  of  philos- 
ophy. With  them  the  chief  end  of  man  is  not  "  to  glorify  God  and 
enjoy  him  forever,"  but  to  deify  riches  and  worship  at  their  altar. 
'*  Call  no  man  happy  until  he  shall  have  crossed  the  boundary  of  life  " 
says  Sophocles. 

Herodotus  tells  us  of  a  Thracian  tribe  who  mourned  over  the 
newly-born  and  made  merry  around  the  grave  of  the  dead,  consider- 
ing the  former  as  an  heir  to  misery  and  the  latter  as  an  inheritor  of 
perfect  bliss.  A  Croesus,  envied  and  courted  in  life  on  account  of 
his  wealth,  may  justly  claim  our  pity  when  the  Death  Angel  spreads 
his  wings  over  him.  The  man  who  greedily  collects  his  millions  and 
thereby  wins  the  regard  of  this  intensely  practical  world,  may  y6t  die 
as  the  fool  dies,  bankrupt  in  moral  power. 

That  is  the  successful  life  that  has  been  passed  in  struggling  aloft 
to  where  the  eyes  of  the  soul  may  revel  in  beauties  that  stretch  onward 
and  upward  to  the  throne  of  the  Infinite.  The  rapidity  of  the  ascent 
will  not  be  lessened  by  the  time  taken  in  performing  aright  the  hum- 
blest duties  met  in  life's  pathway. 

The  average  f;raduate  may  come  short  of  the  ideal  man  and  yet 
be  a  character  uplifted  by  his  education  and  filled  with  some  of  that 
divine  aspiration  to  which  the  poet  gives  expression  in  the  following 
beautiful  lines : 

**  Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O  my  soul. 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll ! 

Leave  thy  low  vaulted  past ! 

Let  each  new  temple  nobler  than  the  last, 

Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast, 

Till  thou  at  length  art  free. 
Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life's  unresting  sea." 

DISCUSSION. 

E.  T.  Tappan  : — The  comparison  that  is  sometimes  made  between 
those  who  have  completed  a  course  of  study  and  those  who  have  had 
but  limited  opportunities  of  school  training,  when  fairly  made,  leaves 
no  doubt  as  to  who  have  the  advantage.  This  comparison  has  been 
well  made  in  the  paper  just  read,  I  am  partcularly  pleased  with  the 
general  tone  of  the  paper  in  regard  to  what  is  really  valuable  in  life.  It 
is  very  important  that  teachers  have  correct  ideals  concerning  this 
matter. 

I  am  willing  to  concede  that  there  is  much  good  teaching  done 
in  work-shops.  Boys  may  there  learn  habits  of  honesty,  industry,  and 
faithfulness,  and  all  this  is  well ;  but  something  more  is  needed.  The 
intelligence  must  be  cultivated,  thought-power  must  be  developed. 

The  objections  to  the  high  school  are  not  new.  There  is  not  an 
objection  made  to-day  that  was  not  made  and  answered  thirty  yeaf^ 
a^o ;  but  we  should  bear  all  patiently  and  press  on, 
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Reuben  McMillan  : — I  am  sure  we  are  making  progress.  I 
do  not  believe  the  world  is  growing  worse,  as  the  paper  seemed  to 
admit.  Much  depends  on  the  teachers.  Whether  our  young  people 
shall  leave  school  truthful  and  upright  depends  very  largely  on  the 
character  of  the  teachers  with  whom  the  schools  are  supplied. 

I.  M.  Clemens  : — The  paper  to  which  we  have  listened  is  one 
of  the  best  I  have  ever  heard.  It  is  complete  and  its  arguments  are 
conclusive.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
high-school  graduates  have  an  immense  advantage  over  those  who 
leave  school  before  entering  the  high  school.  I  have  given  the  matter 
attention  for  a  number  of  years,  and  my  observation  leads  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  graduates  of  the  high  schools  as  a  rule  rank  high 
in  the  communities  in  which  they  live.  I  can  testify  for  the  graduates 
of  th^  Ashtabula  high  school  that  many  of  them  fill  places  of  trust  and 
honor,  and  nearly  all  of  them  are  successful  in  life. 

E.  A.  Jones  : — I  wish  to  bear  similar  testimony  concerning  the 
^aduates  of  the  Massillon  high  school.  That  boy  has  the  best  chance 
m  life  who  has  the  best  preparation.  High  school  training  develops 
power  of  thought,  increases  the  mental  grasp,  and  the  value  of  this 
cannot  be  over-estimated. 

There  is  great  temptation  for  boys  to  leave  school  before  com- 
pleting the  course,  for  the  purpose  of  entering  the  shop  or  the  store. 
This  tendency  should  be  resisted,  and  the  boys  kept  in  school  as  long 
as  possible. 

J.  W.  MacKinnon:— ^There  is  too  good  a  stopping  place  at  the 
end  of  the  grammar  school  course.  It  is  very  natural  for  many  pupils 
to  withdraw  at  this  point.  The  course  of  instruction  should  be  con- 
tinuous; there  should  be  no  break. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  value  of  high-school  training.  The 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  graduates  of  the  London  high  school  will 
average  better  than  any  other  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  in  the  same 
community. 

W.  H.  Cole: — Statistics,  gathered  with  great  care,  were  pre- 
sented here  last  year,  going  to  show  conclusively  the  great 
value  of  higher  education.  But  we  are  apt  to  forget  the  true  end  of 
education,  which  is  the  development  of  God-given  powers.  The  value 
of  an  education  can  never  be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents.  The 
popular  notion  of  a  practical  education  is  a  mistake.  I  do  not  look 
with  favor  upon  the  experiments,  which  some  schools  have  been  try- 
ing, in  butter-making,  bread-making,  and  the  like.  This  is  not  the 
work  of  the  schools. 

E.  E.  White:— The  two  excellent  papers  read  this  morning 
have  covered  so  much  ground  and  started  so  many  trains  of  thought, 
that  I  feel  embarrassed  in  participating  in  their  discussion.  I  shall  en- 
deaver  to  confine  my  remarks  to  two  points. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  pratical  value  of  school  training.  I  wish 
to  emphasize  the  statement  that  this  is  not  measured  chiefly  or  largely 
by  the  direct  bearing  of  th^  knowledge  acquired  on  ^^  \^\iOX  and  bus- 
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iness  of  men.  The  most  practical  result  of  school  education  is  not 
knowledge,  but  mental  power,  A  knowledge  of  the  facts  which  relate 
to  a  given  calling,  is  very  important,  but  better  than  this  is  that  intel- 
lectual power — acumen,  grasp,  poise,  inspiration — that  can  change  the 
dead  facts  of  knowledge  into  the  livins;  reality  of  human  action. 
Knowledge,  to  be  of  practical  value  for  guidance,  must  be  applied  by 
an  intelligent  mind.  Thought  is  the  lucky  winner  of  success  in  all  the 
labor  and  conflict  of  life.  I  have  often  said  that  if  my  memory  were 
a  tablet  and,  with  a  sponge,  I  should  erase  every  fact  that  I  learned 
in  school  and  college  I  should  not  be  very  poor,  but  were  I  to  lose 
the  intellectual  power  gained  by  the  mastery  of  these  facts  (so  many 
of  which  have  been  forgotten)  /  should  be  poor  indeed.  The  physical 
sciences  are  properly  regarded  as  practical  studies,  but  the  most  prac- 
tical result  of  their  study  in  school  is  not  a  knowledge  of  their  facts,  but 
the  power  and  habit  of  scientific  thought  and  investigation,  secured  by 
their  mastery.  The  scientific  facts  and  principles  which  a  common 
artisan  will  ever  consciously  use  in  his  trade  can  be  printed  on  the 
fiy-leaf  of  a  text-book  in  science,  but  he  will  find  the  power  of  scien- 
tific thought  of  daily  application  and  utility.  Thirty  years  ago  I  hand- 
ed the  diplomas  to  the  tirst  class  that  formally  graduated  from  the 
Central  High  School  of  Cleveland.  I  am  sure  that  the  eight  mem- 
bers of  that  one  class  have  contributed  more  to  the  present  wealth  of 
that  city  than  the  cost  of  its  entire  school  system  during  their  connec- 
tion with  the  high  school.  One  of  the  young  ladies  of  that  class  is  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  country — a  man  who  has  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  material  prosperity  of  Cleveland,  more  largely 
probably  than  any  other  citizen.  Another  young  lady  greatly  assisted 
in  the  devising  and  adoption  of  those  improved  methods  of  primary 
teaching  for  which  the  Cleveland  schools  early  received  so  much 
merited  commendation. 

In  one  of  its  statements  the  last  paper  read  seems  to  concede 
(doubtless  an  inadvertence)  that  the  chief  end  of  school  education  is 
to  prepare  pupils  for  the  business  of  life.  While  it  is  true  that  school 
training  does  prepare  pupils  to  get  a  living,  as  the  paper  shows,  it 
should  be  clearly  kept  in  mind  that  this  is  not  its  chief  end  or  purpose. 
The  getting  of  a  living  implies  that  this  is  only  a  means  to  a  higher 
end.  Living  is  not  the  end  of  life.  The  graduate  of  the  high  school 
is  to  be  the  head  and  guide  of  a  family,  a  member  of  society,  a  citizen 
of  the  state,  a  subject  of  Divine  government,  and  out  of  these  rela- 
tions will  flow  duties  and  obligations  of  the  highest  practical  impor- 
tance. The  one  comprehensive  end  of  education  is  to  prepare  man 
to  live  completely^  and  hence  the  highest  function  of  the  teacher  is  not 
to  train  an  artisan  but  to  make  a  man.  Manhood  is  the  supreme  test 
of  the  school,  and  the  chief  element  in  manhood  is  character.  As  a 
result  of  school  training,  character  is  much  more  important  than  cul- 
ture. What  man  most  needs  is  not  better  leeks  and  onions,  but  de- 
liverance from  this  Egypt  of  animal  dominion — 2,  passage  way  through 
the  Red  Sea  that  he  may  escape  from  this  worse  than  Egyptian  bond- 
age to  appetite  and  lust  to  a  Canaan  of  manhood  and  light,  and  in 
this  final  exodus  of  the  race  the  teacher,  under  God,  must  be  its 
Moses. 
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This  leads  us  to  the  most  vital  topic  of  the  paper — the  moral  tnUfh 
ing  afforded  by  the  public  school.  The  discussion  of  this  topic  is  to  my 
mind  less  satisfactory  than  that  of  the  other  topics.  This  is  not  due  to 
any  failure  of  the  paper  to  recognize  the  importance  of  moral  training, 
nor  to  an  unwarranted  claim  respecting  the  practical  results  of  the 
present  moral  training  of  our  schools^  but  to  its  uncertain  utterances 
respecting  the  place  and  function  of  religion  in  such  moral  training. 

There  are  two  extreme  views  on  this  subject.  The  one  asserts 
that  moral  training  in  the  public  school  must  be  completely  divorced 
from  religion,  and  that  such  divorcement  is  consistent  with  the  most 
effective  moral  instruction.  The  other  holds  that  technical  or  formal 
religious  instruction  must  be  made  the  basis  of  all  moral  training,  and 
that  the  absence  of  such  instruction  in  a  school  renders  its  moral 
training  ineffective.  It  has  long  seemed  to  me  that  the  truth  lies  be- 
tween these  two  extremes.  I  have  little  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of 
any  system  of  moral  training  that  may  properly  be  characterized  as 
godless,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  what  is  needed  to  give  efficacy  to 
moral  training  in  school  is  not  formal  religious  instruction,  but  religious 
influence — the  enforcing  of  the  authority  of  the  conscience  by  religious 
motives  and  sanctions.  When  a  witness  appears  in  court  to  give  tes- 
timony, he  is  not  instructed  in  religious  doctrines,  but  the  oath  admin- 
istered appeals  to  the  Supreme  Source  of  authority,  to  the  Omniscient 
Searcher  of  hearts,  to  quicken  and  enforce  the  authority  of  conscience. 
A  like  use  of  the  authority  and  sanctions  of  religion  is  needed  to 
quicken  the  conscience  of  the  young  and  make  it  regal  in  the  life. 
It  may  be  possible  for  the  courts  to  dispense  with  the  religious  oath, 
but  it  will  never  be  practicable  to  dispense  with  religious  sanctions 
in  the  moral  training  of  youth. 

Every  moral  code  that  commands  and  secures  obedience  among 
men,  derives  its  highest  and  most  restraining  authority  from  religion, 
and  this  is  as  true  in  Pagan  as  in  Christian  countries.  Back  of  the 
**  Thou  must  not "  of  the  conscience  must  be  heard  the  "  Thou  shall 
not^*  of  the  Lord.  Make  right  and  wrong  rest  solely  on  human 
authority,  and  the  restraining  power  of  conscience  is  sadly  weakened. 
Virtue  may  soon  become  mere  self-restraint,  temperance  moral  cow- 
ardice, and  theft  the  secret  re  distribution  of  wrong  accumulations. 
What  is  needed  in  the  moral  training  of  the  young  is  die  making  of  the 
conscience  regal  by  the  proper  use  of  the  sanctions  and  authority  of  relig- 
ion. To  this  end  a  Christian  teacher  is  better  than  the  catechism, 
and  a  reverent  recognition  of  Divine  authority  is  better  than  Scrip- 
ture exegesis.  There  is  a  practical  mean  in  the  public  school  be- 
tween godless  moral  training  and  technical  religious  instruction.  The 
American  teacher  is  showing  that  vital  religious  influence  is  more  essen- 
tial in  moral  training  than  formal  religious  instruction. 

These  remarks  are  not  made  as  a  criticism  of  the  paper,  but 
rather  as  supplementary  to  it. 

Alston  Ellis  : — In  closing  this  discussion,  I  wish  only  to  correct 
one  or  two  mistakes  which  some  of  the  speakers  have  made  concern- 
ing positions  taken  in  the  paper.  I  do  not  take  the  ground  that  we 
have  made  no  progress  but  are  rather  retrograding.  The  thought 
expressed  in  the  paper  is   that  theie  are  some  things  in  our  modem 
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life  which  give  ground  for  fear  that  we  are  gravitating  toward  a  lower 
level.  I  need  only  instance  the  state  of  society  in  some  of  our  great 
cities. 

I  allow  no  member  of  this  association  to  go  beyond  me,  or  to  stand 
on  higher  ground,  in  the  matter  of  the  cultural  and  moral  in  educa- 
tion. I  am  in  favor  of  moral — yes,  of  religious  education.  But  I  do 
protest  against  moral  and  religious  formalism  and  dogmatism.  My 
plea  is  for  less  of  mere  form  and  more  of  heart 


DIFFERENCE    BETWEEN    THE    OLD    EDUCATION    AND 

THE  NEW. 


BY  A.  B.   JOHNSON. 

What  is  old,  and  what  is  new  ?  Where  shall  we  draw  the  line  ?  It 
is  now  fifty  or  sixty  years  since  the  educational  revival  commenced  in 
our  country ;  and  what  have  we  gained  ? 

Firsts — Free  education  is  the  most  popular  sentiment  in  this  country. 
Even  in  South  Carolina,  just  now,  opposition  to  the  new  educational 
movement,  has  brought  on  another  ' 'irrepressible  conflict,"  the  issue  of 
which  cannot  be  doubted.  Popular  education,  free  schools,  open 
alike  to  all,  without  distinction  of  race,  social  position,  or  color,  will 
soon  prevail,  even  where  a  civil  war  was  initiated  to  protect  and 
perpetuate  the  "sum  of  all  villainies."  No  politician  or  statesman 
can  be  found  bold  enough  or  rash  enough  to  make  a  movement  look- 
ing to  the  subversion  of  our  system  of  free  schools.  All  know  too 
well  how  dear  it  is  to  the  hearts  of  the  American  people. 

Second^ — We  have  made  wonderful  progress  in  multiplying  the  con- 
veniences for  the  primary  instruction  of  large  numbers.  The  village, 
the  hamlet,  and  even  the  four  corners,  may  be  wanting  in  many  other 
advantages,  but  each  is  sure  to  have  its  free  school. 

Cities  have  vied  with  cities,  and  villages  with  villages,  until,  in 
many  cases,  obscure  towns  can  boast  of  school  buildings  superior  in 
architectural  finish  apd  beauty  to  those  furnished  by  some  endowed 
colleges  and  universities.  There  has  been  in  many  places  a  wonder- 
ful liberality  in  furnishing  the  means  and  appliances  needed  for  edu- 
cational work.  ^ 

What  more  can  we  claim  ?  Is  there  a  marked  superiority  in  the 
school-room  work  of  to-day  over  that  of  a  half  century  ago  ?  Is  it  in 
skill  and  completeness  commensurate  with  our  pretensions  ?  Surely, 
with  such  lavish  expenditure,  and  with  so  much  external  display, 
marked  progress  must  have  been  made  in  the  processes  of  education. 
We  have  had  much  to  say  of  "primary  work."  We  like  the  expres- 
sion. It  smacks  of  something  solid.  It  indicates  care  for  X^t  founda- 
tion. We  grade,  we  classify,  and  secure  thereby  advantages ;  but  is 
the  best  work  done  now  superior  to  the  best  work  done  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago  ?  Was  it  possible  for  the  teacher  of  that  period,  using  com- 
mon sense  and  the  methods  then  in  vogue,   with  the  "Old  English 
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Reader"  and  the  * 'American  Preceptor,"  to  produce  as  good  results 
as  those  usually  obtained  by  the  teacher  of  the  present  day  who  is  up 
in  all  the  * 'modern  improvements?" 

**I  love  everything  thai'^  old,"  said  Oliver  Goldsmith ;  and  those 
who  delight  in  classical  literature  love  all  that  the  author  of  the  "De- 
serted Village"  wrote,  although  it  is  now  old.  But  we  are  not  like 
Goldsmith;  «/^  love  every  thing  that's  new.  The  latest  methods — 
whatever  savors  of  freshness,  we  are  quite  too  ready  to  adopt.  And 
thus  there  are  practices  of  our  educational  system  in  college,  academy 
and  school,  which  are  absurd  and  mischiei>ous  v  and  some  of  these  were 
first  adopted  because  the  authorities  wished  to  advertise  the  ^*lcUest 
methods,*^  The  time  must  come  when  these  will  be  discarded.  They 
cannot  remain  long  unnoticed  in  this  restless,  investigating,  criticsd 
epoch. 

We  speak  of  the  "hill  of  science."  We  may  imagine  it  a  lofty, 
rugged,  dangerous  mountain,  like  the  Jungfrau  of  the  Alps.  There 
ate  two  ways  of  reaching  its  summit.  The  old  way  is  by  the  natural 
path,  thorny,  slippery,  narrow  and  dangerous ;  which  can  only  be 
passed  with  "many  hair-breadth  escapes."  Toil,  strength,  and  cour- 
age are  most  necessary.  But  the  royal  road  is  a  capital  piece  of  en- 
gmeering, — a  broad,  smooth,  inclined  plane,  of  a  very  easy  grade, 
furnished  with  a  hundred  accommodations  to  make  all  things  agree- 
able for  the  traveler.  To  go  by  the  natural  route  will  develop  power, 
courage  and  character ;  to  go  by  the  royal  road  will  take  the  traveler 
to  the  top,  but  when  he  gets  there  he  will  be  as  much  of  a  lout  as 
when  he  started.  This  illustrates  fully  my  idea  of  the  old  and  the  new 
in  methods  of  education. 

0  yes !  there  is  a  new  education.  And  the  newer  it  is,  the  easier  it 
is  for  the  pupil  and  the  more  laborious  it  is  for  the  teacher.  We  have 
some  very  fine  maxims,  and  one  would  suppose  from  the  frequency 
with  which  they  are  quoted  that  they  must  do  much  to  color  and  direct 
our  practice.  These  are  samples :  "We  learn  to  do  by  doing." 
* 'Never  tell  the  pupil  that  which  he  can  find  out  for  himself."  But 
these  are  rather  ornamental  than  useful.  The  truth  is,  that  in  these 
degenerate  times,  teachers,  text  books,  companions,  keys,  and  transla- 
tions tell  about  all  that  is  in  any  way  difficult  to  the  pupil.  No  won- 
der that  he  is  wooden  and  mechanical. 

1  do  verily  believe,  that  the  student  may,  now  when  the  aids  and 
appliances  of  what  we  call  education  are  so  numerous  and  conven- 
ient, go  from  the  juvenile  grades  even  through  the  college  classes  and 
never  once,  in  all  his  course,  indulge  in  independent,  original  thought 
— never  know  the  luxury  of  pure  intellectual  action. 

Yet  the  public  schools  are  justly  the  pride  of  our  country.  That 
they  are  doing  a  great  and  good  work  cannot  be  denied  for  one  mo- 
ment. That  they  are  the  most  democratic  of  all  our  republican  insti- 
tutions, many  believe.  They  elevate,  they  "level  up"  the  mass  of  the 
people.  They  greatly  increase  the  intelligence  and  happiness  of  all 
within  the  reach  of  their  influence.  But  that  there  is  anything  in  our 
modern  methods  of  instruction  so  superior  to  former  methods,  that 
we  may  claim  a  new  and  superior  system,  will  certainly  admit  of  serious 
doubt 
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Our  system  is  well  calculated  to  produce  a  large  number  of 
mediocres — many  well  drilled  in  the  rudiments  of  an  education.  This 
is  a  great  good  to  a  large  number. 

School  drill  is,  ot  necessity,  to  some  extent,  mechanical  and  auto- 
matic. Our  system  is,  in  some  respects,  about  as  good  as  it  can  be 
for  the  many,  and  disadvantageous  to  but  few.  ^*The  rich  man's 
dunce,"  as  has  been  said,  ''could  not  appreciate  any  thing  better,  and 
the  poor  man's  genius  may  be  thankful  that  he  gets  so  much  as  a  gra- 
tuity." 

But,  that  the  so-called  systems  of  instruction  in  schools  and  colleges 
are  logical,  methodical,  or  based  on  psychological  laws — that  well 
defined  methods  of  unfolding  and  developing  the  human  intellect  are 
generally  employed,  must  not  be  admitted,  for  it  is  not  true.  Those 
students  who  reach  a  high  plain  of  intellectual  culture,  are  not  the 
product  of  an  educational  system,  but  are  rather  self-educated.  The 
truth  of  this  statement  has  seemed  so  clear,  that  many  have  afRrmed 
that  all  who  are  educated  in  any  thorough  sense  are  self  educated. 
Any  plan  of  instruction,  as  a  mere  system,  however  carefully  and 
wisely  formed,  is  of  little  value,  without  the  master's  genius  to  vitalize 
and  apply  it. 

A  man  of  ordinary  mind  may  successfully  run  an  engine  which  the 
genius  of  a  Watt  has  brought  to  perfection  ;  but  not  all  the  first-class 
educators  and  schoolmasters  in  the  country  can  devise  an  educational 
engine,  which  can  be  run,  at  even  a  respectable  rate  of  speed  by  a 
tyro.  In  fact,  the  best  that  is  in  a  method  can  be  realized  only  under 
the  guidance  of  the  master  spirit  who  conceived  it.  Just  here  we  have 
the  peculiar  feature,  the  distinctive  difficulty  of  the  educational  prob- 
lenQ.  The  best  work  which  you  can  do,  my  friend,  will  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  best  method  which  you  can  devise. 

That  a  multitude  should  be  ambitious  to  get  out  a  patent  which  shall 
provide  for  the  whole  business,  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at :  but 
they  might  as  well  continue  the  search  for  the  "philosopher's  stone." 
Greece  had  but  one  Socrates;  England  but  one  Dr.  Arnold; 
America  but  one  Horace  Mann ;  and,  shall  I  say  it  ?  the  world  but  one 
Agassiz. 

A  few  hints  from  such  masters,  or  better  still,  the  inspiration  which 
they  were  capable  of  imparting,  is  of  more  value  than  years  of  instruc- 
tion from  those  who  use  borrowed  methods. 

That  the  facilities  for  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  an 
education  have  been  greatly  multiplied  in  modern  times,  that  the  doors 
of  the  "people's  college"  stand  wide  open  to  admit  all,  and  that  multi- 
tudes avail  themselves  of  these  advantages,  should  rejoice  the  heart  of 
every  lover  of  his  country  and  its  free  institutions ;  but  if,  in  our  pride 
and  joy,  we  boast  of  superior  methods  of  strengthening  and  enlarging 
the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  claim  that  we  deal  with  it  in  a  more 
Ic^cal  and  philosophical  manner  than  was  done  in  old  time  schools^ 
we  are  arrogating  to  ourselves  that  which  has  not  been  proved.  There 
is  no  end  to  the  fine  talk  and  fine-spun  theories  of  education ;  and 
those  who  spin  the  theories  are  about  the  only  persons  benefitted  by 
them.  Yet,  with  all  our  noise  and  speculation,  we  are  doing  a  vast 
gmoun^  of  needed  work^  on  a  low  plain,  in  a  very  gommendabl^  n^an* 
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ner;  and,  as  the  boys  love  to  say,  ^That  is  all  there  is  of  it."  No  one 
believes  that  the  ratio  of  profound  thinkers  to  the  whole  num- 
ber of  the  professedly  educated,  has  increased  in  modem  times. 
There  are  some  good  reasons  for  thinking  it  has  diminished.  When 
you  count  out  the  vast  multitude  of  professors  of  science  and  literature 
who  are  working  over  the  stolen  wisdom  of  the  past,  and  offering  it 
for  the  admiration  and  commendation  of  the  superficial  thinkers 
around  them,  you  will  be,  I  think,  much  astonished  at  the  small  re- 
siduum. We  may  talk  ever  so  finely,  at  conventions,  in  journals,  at 
institutes,  of  faultless  methods,  thorough  instruction,  and  of  developing 
the  powers  of  the  mind ;  the  talkers  are  not  the  doers.  The  instruc- 
tion in  the  college,  high  school  and  primary,  does  not  de/elop  power, 
— the  power  to  think,  the  power  to  talk — in  any  high  or  extended 
sense. 

We  may  theorize  about  many  fine  points  in  our  schemes  of  instruc- 
tion,— "that  we  teach  before  the  young  minds  are  ready  to  receive ;" 
**that  we  give  form  before  material;"  "that  we  teach  words  before  the 
things  to  which  they  refer  f  all  this  is  disputing  about  the  mint,  anise 
and  cumin.  The  truth  is  the  environment  of  the  pupil,  in  a  multitude 
of  cases,  is  such  as  to  prevent  any  inclination  to  independent  or  orig- 
inal thought,  such  as  would  induce  a  healthy  growth  of  intellectual 
fiber.  Our  children  are  effeminated  by  the  luxury  of  their  surround- 
ings.    We  cannot  raise  hardy,  vigorous  plants  in  hothouses. 

The  gold  of  character  can  be  brought  out  only  by  fire.  The  good 
and  great  of  the  past  and  present  came  up  through  much  tribulation. 
It  is  the  tree  standing  exposed  to  the  blast  and  hurricane,  in  the  open 
field,  which  sends  its  tap  root  deep  through  the  subsoil.  In  order  to 
understand  this,  must  we  be  told  again  of  the  hardships  which  Wash- 
ington endured  in  the  wilderness,  in  his  youth  ?  Of  Henry  Clay, 
"the  Mill  Boy  of  the  Slashers?"  Of  Tom  Corwin,  the  "Wagon  Boy?" 
Of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  "Rail  Splitter  and  Flat  Boatman  ?"  Of 
Garfield,  the  "Canal  Driver?"  Of  Sam  Johnson  and  Richard  Savage 
walking  the  streets  of  London,  at  night,  for  the  want  of  money  to  pay 
for  a  night's  lodging  ?  We  know  well  how  men  of  power  and  thought 
are  made.  They  cannot  be  turned  out  by  any  patent  process.  It  re- 
quires a  forge  and  fire  and  hard  blows  to  make  a  blade  that  will  cut. 
This  shilly-shally,  wishy-washy,  do-about-as-you-please  way  of  rearing 
children  will  produce  nothing  better  than  pot-metal. 

The  fact  is  clear  to  every  close  observer  that  our  American  youth 
are  sadly  lacking  in  industry,  frugality,  thrift,  and  self-denial,  and 
many  grow  to  manhood  without  knowing  what  money  represents. 
And  Mathew  Arnold  is  not  the  only  stranger  who'  has  been  shocked 
at  their  want  of  reverence. 

Our  people  are  indulging  each  year  more  and  more  in  artificial 
wants.  The  luxuries  of  life  are  obtained  by  a  rapidly  increasing 
number.     And  these  are  enervating  and  effeminating  thousands. 

Young  people,  before  they  are  out  of  their  teens^  and  some  before 
they  have  even  entered  them,  are  frequently  completely  sated  by  in- 
dulgence in  extravagance  and  luxury. 

With  such  oi^tside  pragtiges,  an(}  such  outside  icfluenc^Sy  can  wc 
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expect  rugged,    self-reliant,  independent  work  in  the  school-room  ? 
We  do  not  expect  it  and  we  seldom  get  it. 

We  have  just  said  that  our  youth  are  wanting  in  industry  and  self- 
denial.  If  we  would  contrast  the  present  with  the  past,  are  not  these 
the  very  characteristics  which  were,  in  by-gone  days,  peculiar  to  the 
youth  of  New  England  ?  They  were  reared  to  industry  and  self- 
denial,  and  what  a  stock  they  were  ! 

No  amount  of  modern  improvements  will  compensate  for  the  lack  of 
this  Spartan  training.  O,  how  much  our  young  men  and  women 
need  it !  We  hold  on  to  our  luxury  and  easy  living  and  cry  out  for  a 
substitute  for  this  rugged  training.  We  shall  never  get  it,  although  a 
hundred  educational  quacks  are  offering  to  furnish  it. 

In  what  respect  can  we  claim  any  thing  new  or  superior  in  modern 
methods  or  results  ?  Can  we  assert,  with  truth,  that  we  give  our  pu- 
pils a  superior  physical  development  ?  Dio  Lewis  is  forgotten ;  dumb- 
bells, wands,  rings,  and  free  gymnastics  are  of  the  past.  There  are 
now  no  riders  of  the  gymnastic  hobby.  The  spasm  is  over.  We 
have  now  no  exercises  looking  to  the  development  of  the  body. 
Thirty  years  ago  manual  labor  departments  were  connected  with  many 
schools  and  colleges.  Such  schools  are  no  longer  advertised,  for  the 
demand  has  ceased.  Which  would  you  prefer,  my  friend  ?  that  your 
son  learn  to  work,  that  he  be  reared  to  industrious  physical  habits, 
that  he  grow  up  strong  and  active,  with  good  hard  common  sense  in 
regard  to  values^  and  a  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  they  are  pro- 
duced, with  only  the  advantages  of  the  winter  schools  of  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago,  or,  that  he  enjoy  the  mental  training  of  the  village  or 
city  schools,  where  there  is  little  or  no  friction,  where  the  difficulties 
are  nearly  all  a  little  below  his  capacity  to  overcome  them  ?  In  which 
case  would  the  most  manly  power  be  developed  ?  In  which  the  most 
endurance  ?  In  which  the  best  preparation  for  the  stern  struggle  of 
future  life  ?  Integrity,  consciousness  of  power,  self  reliance,  and  love 
of  freedom  make  the  man. 

What  can  be  said  in  behalf  of  the  moral  teachings  of  the  modem 
school  ?  Is  there  any  proof  of  progress  in  this  direction  ?  None,  I 
think,  except  in  the  noise  of  much  talk  about  it,  while  next  to  nothing 
is  accomplished.  Some  have  banished  the  Bible  from  the  schools  and 
substituted  gems  and  a  few  of  the  maxims  of  Seneca,  Cicero,  Aristo- 
tle, and  other  heathen.  The  rows  at  our  best  colleges,  the  boorish 
and  brutish  conduct  of  students,  the  crowded  condition  of  houses  of 
correction,  the  lying  and  profanity  of  boys  who  are  frequently  from 
the  best  families,  the  propensity  of  thousands  to  smoke  and  drink  and 
act  the  loafer  at  a  premature  age,  forbid  that  we  should  flatter  our- 
selves that  modern  schools  are  doing  much  to  elevate  the  moral  status 
of  society.  Our  vast  educational  establishment  has  offered  a  tempting 
field  for  the  reformer  and  hobbyist.  Their  name  is  legion.  The 
bleaching  bones  of  their  nags  fill  the  arena.  We  will  not  stop  to  label 
them.  The  last,  and  still  going,  is  industrial  education,  to  be  intro- 
duced into'the  school-room,  and  the  boys  and  girls  are  to  play  work. 
We  are  very  slow  in  learning  very  plain  and  simple  truths.  **There 
is  no  device  or  art  by  which  work  can  be  transformed  into  play."  All 
values,  material  and  intellectual,  are  the  representatives  of  toil    We 
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are  as  likely  to  succeed  in  some  of  our  modern  educational  schemes 
as  the  alchemists  were  in  their  search  for  the  philosopher's  stone^  or 
mecha];kical  cranks  in  inventing  perpetual  motion.  We  are  deter- 
mined that  our  children  shall  be  reared  and  educated  without  the  ^'dis- 
cipHne  of  the  disagreeabie"  And  we  are  attempting  that  which  is  im- 
possible. It  is  indispensable  in  developing  the  most  valuable  ele- 
ments in  mind  and  character.  We  cannot  avoid  the  inevitable.  We 
may  amuse  ourselves  by  talking  of  the  **natural  metliod"  and  the 
•'new  education."  We  are  very  much  influenced  by  words  and 
names,  and  delight  to  think  that  we  are  ahead. 

Then,  if  any  thing  superior  can  be  claimed  for  our  modern  methods, 
it  must  be  in  better  mental  training.     And  here  is  the  summing  up  of 
the  maxims  of  the  "new  education :"     ^*All  proper  teaching  is pleoiure 
giving?* 

Man  in  infancy  is  the  most  helpless  of  creatures.  But  a  kind  Prov- 
idence takes  him  over  the  helpless  period  of  his  life.  The  external 
world  is  a  delightful  museum  to  the  wondering  child.  He  drinks  in 
knowledge,  with  joy,  through  all  his  senses,  for  the  first  six  or  seven 
years  of  life.  But  there  is  a  limit  to  nature's  teachings.  It  is  God's 
plan  that  the  child  should  increase  in  power,  thereafter,  by  helping 
himself. 

And  this  is  in  complete  harmony  with  the  economy  of  God  in  all 
his  dealing  with  man.  And  the  time  now  comes  when  the  child  must 
master  subjects  not  in  themselves  attractive  or  interesting — the  dead 
point,  as  we  may  say,  in  the  circle  of  experiences. 

Just  here  our  modern  educational  philosophers  fall  into  error.  They 
would  make  it  ''all  holiday,  green  fields  and  flne  weather,"  for  the 
pupil.  They  would  have  us  continue  to  dilute  and  sweeten  the  child's 
mental  aliment  until  it  is  so  thin  that  it  contains  little  or  nothing  that 
will  give  intellectual  strength.  Education  is  the  generation  of  power 
— power  te  overcome  obstacles,  power  to  toil,  to  struggle,  and  to 
fight.  What  say  you  to  this  definition  ?  Is  it  correct  ?  And  did  not 
the  boys  and  girls  trained  in  the  old-time  schools,  exhibit  more  of  this 
power  than  is  shown  by  the  youth  of  the  present  day  ?  Do  our  long 
and  labored  courses  of  study  and  fine  spun  theories  of  schooling  turn 
out  a  superior  product  ?  There  are,  indeed,  thousands  of  young  men 
and  women  who  imagine  themselves  educated  and  are  anxiously  look- 
ing about  for  some  genteel  employment  These  seem  to  lack  the 
common  sense,  strength  and  courage  necessary  to  lay  hand  on  any  of 
the  numerous  resources,  in  this  generous  country  of  ours,  which  have 
in  them  the  elements  of  the  broadest  and  best  success.  Are  such  ed- 
ucated ?  Are  they  not  rather  lacking  in  the  most  essential  requisites 
of  a  complete  education  ? 

DISCUSSION. 

John  Hancock  : — My  friend,  Mr.  Johnson,  seems  to  stand  like  the 
everlasting  rocks  against  the  waves  of  progress.  There  is  a  distinction 
in  my  mind  between  the  old  and  the  new  education,  and  the  old  and 
the  new  methods  of  education.  I  put  no  great  value  upon  all  the  talk 
about  the  new  education.  I  do  not  know  any  such  thing  as  the  new 
education,  but  there  ^r^  new  methods.    The  old  methods  dealt  more 
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with  symbols,  the  new  with  things.  There  is  an  old  saying  to  the  effect 
that  when  a  man  goes  to  mill  no  questions  are  asked  about  the  road 
by  which  he  reaches  the  milJ.  '*Is  your  wheat  good?"  is  the  all- 
imfk)rtant  question.  I  think  we  have  learned  some  better  roads  to 
the  mill,  though  we  may  not  have  improved  the  quality  of  our  wheat. 

The  paper  gave  a  good  description  of  good  and  bad  education,  but 
the  new  is  not  all  bad  nor  the  old  all  good.  ' 

There  is  a  marked  difference  between  old  and  new  methods  in  re- 
gard to  the  use  of  text-books.  This  is  one  thing  which  makes  modern 
primary  teaching  so  hard,  so  exhausting  to  the  vitality  of  the  teacher. 

I  deprecate  much  of  the  talk  about  the  new  education  as  mislead- 
ing, though  good  may  come  of  it  in  the  end.  We  are  undoubtedly 
making  progress ;  but  when  it  is  proposed  to  educate  children  by  easy 
and  short  methods,  I  say  beware  of  it. 

Abram  Brown: — I  have  read  a  good  deal  about  the  new  educa- 
tion, and  I  am  unable  to  find  out  just  what  it  is ;  but  I  have  observed 
some  of  the  results  of  modem  methods,  and  I  do  not  believe  they  ar^ 
deserving  of  all  the  praise  sometimes  bestowed  upon  them.  The  large 
number  of  pupils  that  come  to  the  high  school  poorly  prepared  has 
not  given  me  an  exalted  notion  of  modern  primary  methods.  But  a 
small  percent  of  those  who  enter  are  able  to  sustain  themselves 
through  the  first  year  of  the  high  school  course*  I  do  not  expect  pu- 
pils to  know  everything  when  they  enter  the  high  school,  but  they 
ought  to  know  how  to  learn  a  lesson. 

Alston  Ellis  : — I  have  heard  college  men  say  that  if  high-school 
teachers  would  do  their  work  as  it  ought  to  be  done,  the  college 
could  do  much  better  work  than  it  does. 

R.  H.  HoLBROOK  : — The  writer  of  the  paper  seems  to  me  like  an 
old  Jeremiah  who  has  given  us  several  chapters  of  lamentations.  I  do 
not  believe  the  doctrine  of  the  paper.  There  has  been  immense 
progress.  The  education  of  to- day  is  vastly  better  than  that  of  the 
past  It  is  the  tendency  of  old  men  to  complain  and  to  belittle  the 
efforts  of  younger  men.  AVhat  would  we  think  of  the  farmer  who 
would  stand  up  and  say  that  there  had  been  no  improvement  in  farm- 
ing in  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years — that  the  days  when  farmers  reaped 
their  grain  with  the  sickle  and  threshed  it  with  the  flail,  were  better 
than  these  days  of  reapers  and  threshing  machines  ?  I  deny  that  ours 
is  the  only  profession  that  is  not  making  progress. 

I  am  tired  hearing  Socrates  lauded  as  a  teacher.  He  was  a  miser- 
able failure  as  a  teacher.  He  asked  questions  but  never  answered 
them.  There  are  teachers  of  to-day  who  are  infinitely  superior  to 
him.  I  cry  out  against  the  disposition  to  denounce  those  who  are 
trying  to  get  ahead.  The  teacher  that  says  there  is  no  progress  is 
dead  and  ought  to  be  buried. 

A.  B.  Johnson  : — I  do  not  think  I  am  dead,  Mr.  President,  and  I 
am  sure  I  do  not  want  to  be  buried.  As  is  usual,  when  we  deviate 
from  the  accustomed  lines  of  approval  and  praise,  the  hit  birds  flutter. 
The  partial  view  of  the  paper  taken  by  the  gentleman  is  surely  not 
the  besty  nor  is  it  just 
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The  hearers  know  very  well  that  much  of  the  time  was  devoted  to 
an  emphatic  statement  of  the  good  work  accomplished  by  the  schools. 
But  I  do  believe  that  much  mischief  has  been  done,  and  that  young 
and  inexperienced  teachers  are  confused  and  led  astray,  by  the  con- 
tinual agitation  of  professed  leaders  who  cry  ''down  with  the  old  and 
on  with  the  new."  We  are  safe  and  sensible  when  we  endeavor  to  grasp 
firmly  and  to  use  wisely  what  our  predecessors  that  were  noted  for 
their  skill  and  wisdom  have  left  to  us,  and  which  many  have  satisfac- 
torily tested ;  and  at  the  same  time  adopt  with  extreme  caution  any  of 
the  almost  innumerable  educational  ''methods"  which  we  are  told  lie 
at  the  foundation  of  all  sound  instruction. 

H.  N.  Mertz  : — I  would  say,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Brown,  that  the 
work  of  the  lower  schools  cannot  be  shaped  with  sole  reference  to 
preparing  pupils  for  the  high  school.  The  greater  part  never  enter 
the  high  school. 

G.  N.  Carruthers  : — I  must  enter  my  protest  against  much  that 
has  been  said  in  criticism  of  the  grammar  schools.  From  personal 
knowledge  of  the  grammar  schools  in  Elyria,  Lebanon,  Chillicothe, 
and  Salem,  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  they  do  excellent  work. 

Sebastian  Thomas  : — Improvement  in  material  things  is  compar- 
atively easy ;  when  it  comes  to  dealing  with  mind  it  is  more  difficult. 
The  laws  of  mind  and  the  conditions  of  its  growth  are  unaherable. 
Moses  had  methods  of  instruction  and  training  which  have  not  been 
improved  upon. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  R.  C.  Fawcett,  Geo.  Crane,  and 

L.  McCartney. 


INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 

BY    E,    F.    MOULTON,    president   OF   THE   GENERAL   ASSOCIATION. 


Fellow  Teachers : — As  I  assume  the  duties  of  the  highest  office  in  the 
power  oi  the  teachers  of  Ohio  to  bestow,  I  am  conscious  of  two  opposite 
feelings,  the  one  humility,  the  other  pride.  The  sense  of  my  unworth- 
iness  of  the  honor  conferred  is  certainly  equal  to  my  .sense  of  pride 
that  I  was  deemed  worthy  of  the  honor  by  my  fellow  teachers. 

Besides  these  feelings  is  also  the  deeper  feeling  of  gratitude  for 
the  honor.  Accept  my  heartiest  thanks.  I  fully  appreciate  your 
magnanimity,  your  generosity,  and  your  good  will.  I  doubt  not 
I  shall  receive  the  same  hearty  support  from  you  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  the  office,  as  I  did  in  the  appointment  to  iu 
While  I  preside  over  your  deliberations  I  shall  strive  to  act  justly,  im- 
partially, and  wisely ;  and  in  respect  to  what  is  just,  impartial  and 
wise,  I   trust  my  convictions  will  not  differ  from  yours. 

Once  more  we  pitch  our  tents  on  Ohio  soil.     Again  we  behold 
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Ohio's  lake,  breath  its  fresh  air,  bathe  in  its  dear  waters,  glide  o'er  its 
billows,  and  sing,  if  we  will, 

"  Be  it  ever  so  humble^ 
There  is  no  place  like  home." 

Yet  not  as  prodigals  do  we  return,  but  as  travelers  refreshed,  invig- 
orated and  strengthened  in  mind  and  body  by  nature's  grandest  dis- 
play at  Niagara  and  her  more  peaceful  retreats  at  Chautauqua.  If  the 
Association  has  become  not  a  little  tinctured  with  the  spirit  of  itiner- 
ancy we  must  place  the  reaponsibility  to  the  account  of  our  methodist 
brethren. 

While  we  would  gladly  be  made  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures 
and  be  led  beside  the  still  waters,  we  must  gird  on  the  armor  of  work 
and  go  forth  to  meet  the  questions  of  the  day.  Those  questions  of 
education  which  pertain  to  the  highest  interest  of  the  schools  of  the 
commonwealth  will  properly  occupy  the  attention  of  this  association  of 
teachers  during  this  session. 

To  consider  in  brief  the  work  and  influence,  past  and  present, 
of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association,  and  to  discuss  in  desultory  way 
some  of  these  questions  will  be  the  object  of  this  paper. 

Another  revolving  year  has  brought  together  the  teachers  of  Ohio. 
It  has  been  a  year  of  varied  experiences,  without  as  well  as  within  our 
profession.  We  are  met  to  talk  over  these  experiences,  to  cull  what 
we  may  from  them  of  value,  to  counsel  with  each  other  of  matters  per- 
taining to  a  common  cause,  to  aid  each  other  with  words  of  encour- 
agement and  sympathy,  to  strengthen  old  friendships  and  to  form  new; 
for  those  who  have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  battle  many  long  years, 
again  to  clasp  hands,  look  into  each  others  faces  and  call  to  mind 
the  past  with  its  hallowed  memories ;  for  us  all  to  thank  God  and  take 
courage. 

During  the  past  thirty-six  years,  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association 
has  been  a  large  factor  in  the  development  of  the  common  school 
system  of  the  State.  It  has  been  the  source  of  many  reforms  in  the 
system  which  h&ve  been  made  operative  in  the  schools.  It  has  origin- 
ated others  which  it  has  been  powerless  to  carry  into  effective  opera- 
tion because  of  legislative  environments.  It  has  given  vitality  and 
spirit  to  the  system  which  have  produced  a  vigorous  and  healthy 
growth.  It  has  also  given  it  a  symmetry  and  completeness  by  great 
unity  of  feeling,  purpose  and  action  on  the  part  of  the  members.  The 
Association  is  not  only  the  head  of  our  school  system,  but  its  heart  as 
well.  Its  heart-power  has  given  it  a  controlling  influence  over  thous- 
ands that  might  never  have  been  reached  by  its  brain-power  alone. 
From  its  great  heart  have  flowed  living  streams  which  h  ave  irrigated 
the  educational  soil  of  the  entire  State,  making  it  to  blossom  with 
flowers  immortal,  and  to  bear  fruit  an  hundred-fold.  The  strongest 
convictions  of  professional  duty,  of  professional  etiquette,  and  of  the 
sacredness  of  the  teacher's  calling,  have  been  the  out-growth  of  these 
heart  influences.  The  highest  ideals  of  the  nobility  and  grandeur  of 
the  teacher's  work,  the  broadest  conceptions  of  its  magnitude,  and  with 
these  the  inspiration  of  every  teacher  to  act  well  his  part  in  its  accom- 
plishment,  are  the  issues  of  this  association. 
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Long  live  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association  !  is  a  sentiment  to  which 
every  heart  can  respond.  May  her  future  be  as  illustrious  as  her  past, 
is  the  best  wish  we  can  express. 

Another  year  is  past.  We  have  plougheH,  planted  and  reaped. 
What  of  the  harvest  ?  is  the  question  that  comes  to  the  mind  of  every 
true  teacher.  Only  time  and  eternity  can  answer  it  The  nature  of 
the  teacher's  work  is  such  that  this  problem  can  be  solved  only  by 
the  life  and  character  of  his  pupils.  Not  even  then  is  the  solution 
complete,  for  a  teacher's  impress  may  reach  to  children's  children 
The  final  solution  is  not  yet,  but  shall  come  only  when  he  shall  hear 
t)ie  words,  ''  Well  done;   enter  thou  into  the  Kingdom  of  thy  Lord." 

A  teacher's  reward   must  be  in  the  consciousness  of  having  brave- 
ly, faithfully,  and  conscientiously  put  forth  his  best  efforts  for  the  high- 
\est  mental,  moral  and  physical  development  of  his  pupils.     But  the 
teacher  should  not  work  for  rewards,  pecuniary  or  otherwise.     When 
he  does  this,  he  loses  that  perfect  liberty  of  action  so  necessary  to  his 
highest  success.     He  becomes  a  servant  and  is  no  longer  master.     His 
is  a  consecrated  service  end  worthy  of  the  highest  devotion  and  self- 
sacrifice.     His  work  stands  pre  eminently  above  all   other.     His  mis- 
sion is  second  only  to  that  of  the  Great  Teacher  whose  servant  he  is. 
Oh  that  the  teacher  might  comprehend  the   height,  the  depth,  the 
length  and  breadth,  the  boundlessness  of  the  service  to  which  he  is 
called  1    Then  would  he  enter  upon  his  work  with  some  comprehen- 
sion of  the  responsibility  attending  it,  and  would  pause  to  consider  the 
one  question,  am  I  sufficient  for   these  things?     ''Give  ye  them  to 
eat "  was  the  imperative  though  compassionate  answer  to  the  anxious 
inquiries  of  the  disciples,  and  the  ^ve   thousand   were   fed.     From 
Bethsaida's    desert  place,   along  the   Gallilean    shores,   and    down 
through  the  Judean  valleys,  re-echoed  from  her  mountain  slopes,  over 
land  and  over  sea,  to  every   God-appointed  teacher,  come  the  satne 
matchless  words,  "  Give  ye  them  to  eat."     Not  stones  for  bread,  nor 
husks  for  grain,  not  a  serpent  for  a   fish,  is   the   command,  but  that 
bread  which  shall  satisfy  the  millions  of  souls  that  are  actually  hunger- 
ing for  a  knowledge  that  shall   make   them   wise,  for  a  culture  that 
shall  give  them  growth,  a  training  that  shall   make   them  strong,  and 
a  righteousness  that  shall   make  them  pure  and   honest.     When  this 
message  of  the  Master  to  the  teacher  has   been   fulfilled,  the  work  of 
his  hands  amplified,  as  were  the  five   loaves,  then  will  he  hear  the 
same  voice  responding,  ''  I  was  hungry  and   ye   gave  me  meat,  I  was 
thirsty  and  ye  gave  me  drink.     For  inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  to  the  least 
of  these  ye  did  it  unto  me."     In  this  reply  surely  the  teacher  has  hb 
reward. 

When  I  say  a  teacher  should  not  work  for  rewards,  I  do  not  mean 
he  should  not  be  paid  for  his  services,  but  rather  that  good  pay  is  neces- 
sary to  the  highest  efficiency.  The  freer  a  teacher  is  from  care  and 
anxiety  concerning  a  living  for  himself  and  family,  the  more  effective 
will  be  hi^  efforts  in  his  profession.  But  as  has  been  said  by  a  distin- 
guished teacher,  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  making  a  liveli- 
hood by  one's  profession  and  discharging  professional  duties  for  the 
sake  of  the  livelihood.  As  I  have  already  indicated,  a  teacher  can- 
not work  for  pay  and  reach  the  highest  success.     The  very  nature  oi 
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his  work  places  him  upon  a  plain  above  material  things  or  material  in- 
terest. His  realm  is  intellectual  and  spiritual.  His  is  the  .work  of 
mind  upon  mind,  and  spirit  upon  spirit.  Freedom  of  thought  and 
action  is  indispensable  to  all  mental  and  spiritual  growth.  The  same 
is  true  of  all  agencies  at  work  to  produce  mental  and  moral  growth. 
This  applies  to  the  instructor  as  to  the  instructed.  Take  away  this 
freedom  and  growth  stops,  and  the  agencies  cease  to  be  operative. 

Perfect  success  then  in  teaching  cannot  be  reached  until  every  en- 
vironment is  removed  and  perfect  liberty  obtained.  The  natural 
thought  that  comes  into  the  mind  of  the  attentive  teacher,  is  that 
these  environments  do  exist,  and  cannot  be  removed.  Perhaps  not 
all,  but  many  of  the  limitations  that  beset  the  teacher  on  every  side 
and  obstruct  his  work  can  be  removed.  The  first  necessary  thing  for 
the  teacher  to  do  is  to  study  well  his  surroundings  in  order  that  he 
may  know  exactly  in  what  they  consist.  He  may  find  they  are  not 
wholly  external,  but  within.  The  things  that  hamper  him  most  and 
impede  his  progress,  may  be  habits  utterly  incompatible  with  his  work 
as  a  teacher.  A  man's  disposition,  the  natural  aptitude  of  his  mind, 
or  the  acquired  aptitude  of  his  temper,  fondness  for  social  intercourse, 
an  inordinate  ambition,  an  inward  aversion  to  children,  a  real  disrelish 
for  the  profession,  may  be  environments  of  which  he  may  be  uncon- 
scious,and  yet  be  as  fetters  to  his  best  efforts.  These  limitations, 
when  known,  can  be  removed,  because  for  the  most  part,  they  are  of 
his  own  making  and  the  out-growth  of  his  own  training.  Know 
thyself,  control  thyself,  and  be  thyself,  are  mottoes  that  every  teacher 
should  bind  upon  his  heart. 

The  external  environments  of  the  teacher  and  his  work  are  not  so 
easily  removed,  yet  perhaps  better  known  and  understood.  All  teach- 
ers are  limited  in  their  highest  work  and  best  influences  by  the  fact  of 
the  large  numbers  usually  placed  in  their  hands  to  be  educated.  They 
are  obliged  to  work  upon  the  mass  and  can  give  but  little  attention  to 
the  individual  scholar. 

Let  me  digress  here  sufficiently  to  say  that  this  is  an  insuperable 
objection  to  the  public  school  system,  and  an  insurmountable  obstacle 
to  right  teaching,  proper  training   and  satisfactory  educational  results. 

Other  limitations  grow  out  of  the  fact  that  the  pupils  are  under  the 
direction  of  the  teacher  but  one-fourth  of  each  day,  also  that  the  edu- 
cation of  the  street,  and  many  times,  the  influence  of  the  home,  coun- 
teract all  that  has  been  accomplished  in  the  school.  The  demands  of 
home  and  society  upon  the  older  pupils  are  frequently  more  impera- 
tive than  the  demands  of  teacher  or  school. 

A  superabundance  of  red  tape,  too  much  system,  the  dictum  of  the 
superintendent  and  board  of  education  in  the  graded  school,  and  per- 
haps the  lack  of  these,  together  with  a  lack  of  schoolroom  conven- 
iences and  school  appliances  in  the  rural  schools,  set  up  limitations 
about  the  teacher,  which  are  repressing  to  his  best  endeavor  and  sup- 
pressing to  every  aspiration  of  his  soul  for  perfect  liberty  of  thought  and 
action. 

Go  with  me  to  the  home  of  the  Puritans  on  the  rocky  coast  of  New         \ 
England.     Ascend  for  a  little  way  a  river  whose  waters,  clear,  spark-  ' 

ling,  and  rapid,  come  rushing  down  among  hills,  ever  ^reei)  with  pine 
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woods  and  pastures.  Upon  the  banks  of  this  beautiful  stream  are  the 
ruins  of  a  mill.  Among  the  debris  left  upon  the  bank  was  a  large 
millstone.  Through  the  aperture  in  the  center  of  this  stone  sprang 
the  first  growth  of  a  beech-tree.  It  continued  to  grow  from  year  to 
year  till  the  entire  space  was  filled.  Bound  about  by  this  mass  of  rock 
the  tree  struggled  on.  Little  by  little  the  mighty  weight  of  the  stone 
was  lifted  up  by  the  mightier  life-force  within  the  tree.  Growth 
could  not  be  stopped.  Every  circle  of  the  sun  saw  tree  and  stone 
move  heavenward  till  visitors  to  the  spot  could  hardly  reach  the  mon- 
ster rock.  Finally,  life  with  her  tremendous  power  conquered.  The 
vast  rock  burst  asunder  and  lay  at  the  feet  of  its  conqueror.  The  tree, 
no  longer  rock-bound,  stands  out  among  the  grandest  of  the  forest 
with  hardly  a  scar  to  mar  its  comeliness. 

So  the  life  forces  within  our  schools  shall  increase  and  diffuse  them- 
selves through  the  school  system  of  our  land  until  every  environment 
is  burst  asunder  and  all  limitations  to  its  broadest  growth  and  highest 
efficiency  are  removed.  Then  shall  the  teacher  go  forth  untrammelled 
to  realize  his  highest  ideal  of  success,  and  the  work  of  his  hands  shall 
prosper. 

More  than  the  usual  number  of  educational  vagaries  and  heresies 
have  come  to  the  surface  within  the  year.  A  species  of  nihilism  seems 
rampant  in  certain  quarters.  The  fact  that  most  of  these  aberrations 
are  journalistic  rather  than  pedagogical  render  them  less  dangerous. 

In  our  efforts  to  get  out  of  pedagogical  ruts  there  is  danger  of  our 
getting  into  journalistic  quicksands.  Koutinism  is  better  than  nihil- 
ism. While  adapting  the  **new  education  "  by  ''natural  processes*' 
to  the  nature  of  the  child,  the  child's  mind  may  become  starved  by  the 
lack  of  its  customary  food,  natural  or  otherwise. 

A  man  of  theoretical  proclivities  conceived  the  idea  that  animal  life 
could  be  sustained  without  food.  He  experimented  on  his  only  cow. 
He  still  claims  that  his  theory  is  correct  and  that  his  experiment  would 
have  proved  it,  had  not  the  cow  died.  The  danger  is  that  in  going 
from  the  old  to  the  new  education  we  shall  not  hold  fast  to  all  that  is 
good  in  the  old. 

To  read,  to  spell,  to  write,  to  cipher,  to  parse  and  to  study  geo- 
graphy, are  not  the  whole  of  education.  Yet  some  of  us  are  old-fash- 
ioned enough  to  feel  that  the  branches  studied  in  the  common  school 
make  up  an  important  part  of  the  mental  pabulum  which,  when  well 
digested,  produce  growth,  development  and  strength  to  the  intellectual 
faculties  of  the  average  child.  There  have  been  a .  few  distinguished 
educators  in  every  age,  from  Socrates  to  Col.  Parker,  who  have  be- 
lieved that  the  branches  taught  in  the  schools  of  to-day  were  of  great 
value  as  educational  forces,  and  worthy  of  use  in  the  schools  of  their 
day. 

Yet  a  school  journal  in  Pennsylvania  tells  us  ''that  the  practice  of 
drilling  school  children  in  the  parsing  of  their  own  language  is  a  cus- 
tom continued  long  after  it  has  ceased  to  be  rational."  This  may  be 
true,  with  limitations  as  to  certain  formulae  of  parsing,  and  not  so  start- 
ling as  at  first  appears.  But  with  that  tendency  to  nihilism  to  which 
I  have  referred,  the  Schoolmaster^  of  Illinois,  republishes  the  article 
of  the  Pennsylvania  journal,  heartily  approves  of  it,  and  adds  a  diatribe 
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of  his  own  to  the  effect  that  to  teach  grammar  is  an  utter  abomination 
of  which  we  ought  to  be  ashamed,  and  that  even  the  language  lesson 
is  a  pestiferous  thing,  and  cries  out  **away  with  the  carcass."  If  this 
means  anything  it  means  away  with  the  grammar.  To  add,  *'to  teach 
grammar  in  the  grammar  school,"  does  not  help  the  matter;  for  no 
one  knows  better  than  the  Schoolmaster  that  to  abolish  grammar  from 
the  grammar  schools  means  that  ninety-nine  of  every  one  hundred 
children  in  the  schools  will  never  see  a  grammar.  The  declaration  is 
frequently  heard  from  the  institute  platform  that  much  of  the  work 
done  in  arithmetic  hai  **ceased  to  be  rational,"  that  to  teach  more 
than  the  fundamental  principles  is  a  waste  of  time  and  labor.  We 
shall  soon  hear  the  cry  in  respect  to  arithmetic,  '*away  with  the  car- 
cass." So  it  will  be  in  regard  to  geography  and  other  branches,  until 
finally  we  shall  find  the  schoolmaster  attempting  to  navigate  the  Great 
Lakes  in  a  tub  without  bottom  or  rudder.  I  speak  of  these  things 
that  we  may  call  a  halt  before  the  underpinning  of  our  educational 
structure  is  entirely  removed.  Nor  do  I  wish  to  be  misunderstood  in 
these  matters.  I  believe  that  the  public  school  system  is  a  growth, 
that  education  is  a  growth,  and  that  every  earnest  teacher  is  a  growth. 
We  believe  that  the  educational  tree  needs  pruning,  that  every  super- 
fluous branch  should  be  cut  off.  The  thing  objected  to  is  the  uproot- 
ing of  the  tree.  Pruning  should  be  done  among  the  branches  and  not 
among  the  roots. 

We  believe  also  that  the  child  in  our  schools  is  a  growth,  and  that 
study  on  his  part  is  the  means  of  this  growth.  That  the  subjects  of 
study  have  been  well  chosen  is  established.  That  the  arrangement  of 
these  subjects  is  well  adapted  to  the  mind  of  the  average  pupil  will 
hardly  be  questioned.  Such  things,  then,  as  are  essential  to  all  educa- 
tion and  have  been  tested  and  proven  good  should  be  permitted  to  re- 
main intact. 

Study  is  two-fold  in  its  object.  The  primary  object  is  to  develop 
the  mental  faculties,  increase  their  power,  and  adjust  them  to  the  af- 
fairs of  life.  The  other  object,  though  considered  secondary,  is  cer- 
tainly very  important.  This  object  is  to  obtain  information,  to  get 
knowledge  and  to  learn  wisdom.  The  tendency  of  the  modern  edu- 
cator is  to  dwell  largely  on  the  first  object  and  to   forget   the   second. 

Thomas  Gradgrind^  with  his  facts,  cannot  be  dispensed  with  in  edu- 
cation. Facts  have  their  place  and  cannot  be  ignored.  They  are  not 
only  a  means  to  an  end  but  are  valuable  in  themselves.  Though  we 
may  condemn  the  Gradgrind  philosophy  of  education  we  cannot 
wh-»lly  ignore  it.  Because  we  condemn  it  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
go  to  the  opposite  extreme.  Gradgrind's  philosophy,  though  foolish, 
is  not  very  much  more  foolish  than  our  own.  He  had  one  idea  and 
persistently  carried  it  out.  We  may  be  equally  narrow  and  equally 
persistent,  though  our  ideas  may  be  the  opposite  of  his.  Gradgrind's 
educational  effort  was  worse  than  a  failure,  it  was  destruction.  The 
same  results  may  follow  our  efforts  if  carried  to  the  opposite  extreme. 

The  true  philosophy  will  be  to  make  the  education  of  our  schools 
complete,  by  adopting  the  golden  mean,  by  avoiding  extremes,  by 
utilizing  every  essential  element  of  growth,  new  or  old,  by  cutting  o£f 
^yety  fan{;ous  growth,  and  by  ^reat  care  and  cultiire,    . 
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The  examination  vagary  is  the  last,  if  not  the  leasts  that  has  appeared 
in  the  educational  horizon.  This  is  purely  pedagogical  in  its  origin,  as 
far  as  we  are  informed.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  discuss  it,  as 
the  symposium  of  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly  is  supposed  to 
have  settled  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  all.     We  agree  with  the  symposium. 

The  public  schools  have  been  the  target  at  which  the  Gading  guns 
of  the  North  American  Review  have  been  discharged  now  a  second 
time.  The  attack  was  fearless,  the  gun  well  aimed,  and  the  grape 
shot  hot.  Still  the  Monitor  sails  on.  The  Independent^  of  New  York, 
has  also  given  our  educational  ship  a  broadside.  Yet  she  is  not  dis- 
abled. To  say  that  she  escaped  unharmed  would  be  neither  wise  nor 
truthful.  The  public  schools  are  vulnerable  and  the  authors  of  these  at- 
tacks evidently  knew  in  what  respect.  The  attack  of  the  Revieiv  is 
somewhat  sweeping  and  general.  It  strikes  at  defects  that  do  not  ex- 
ist as  well  as  at  those  that  do.  Its  heaviest  stroke  however  is  made 
against  moral  training,  or  rather  the  lack  of  it  in  our  schools.  The 
criticism  of  the  Independent  is  to  the  same  point,  and,  as  we  think,  the 
weakest  point.  We  confess  to  some  heresy  in  respect  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  attempts  so  far  made  toward  teaching  morals  in  the 
public  schools.     The  results  of  these  attempts  are  not  encouraging. 

How  far  the  schools  are  responsible  for  moral  results  is  a  question 
often  asked,  especially  by  teachers.  This  smacks  not  a  litde  of  the 
old  question,  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  The  conscientious 
teacher  will  never  be  satisfied  with  but  one  answer  to  this  question. 
The  only  possible  answer  will  be  that  the  school  is  responsible  for  the 
highest  attainable  moral  results. 

The  schools  should  send  out  into  the  world  boys  and  girls  who  shall 
become  men  and  women,  honest,  trustful,  truthful,  and  virtuous.  Par- 
ents expect  this,  society  expects  it,  the  state  expects  it,  and  God  ex- 
pects it  The  time  must  come,  the  time  uiU  come,  in  my  opinion, 
when  these  expectations  will  be  realized.  The  schools  in  which  the 
children  of  a  natiop  are  nurtured  must  not  be  a  disappointment  to  their 
founders,  their  supporters,  their  patrons. 

The  failure  of  our  common  school  training  to  produce  satisfactory 
results  in  morals  can  no  doubt  be  traced  to  different  causes.  The  lack 
of  a  full  comprehension  of  the  importance  of  direct  and  continued 
moral  training,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  may  be  one  cause.  The 
lack  of  appliances  and  a  knowledge  of  their  use  for  this  work  may  be 
another  cause.  And  the  lack  of  personal  interest  and  hearty  sym- 
pathy in  the  matter  may  be  another. 

The  very  nature  of  the  work  of  moral  training  renders  it  difficult  of 
accomplishment.  The  personal  qualities  of  the  teacher  are  brought 
into  requisition  in  this  phase  of  school  training  more  than  in  any  other. 
The  finest  personal  character,  the  most  exquisite  skill,  and  a  knowl- 
edge, almost  divine,  of  boy  and  girl  nature  are  requisite.  Complete 
self-denial,  devotion  and  consecration  are  also  necessary.  That  we  as 
teachers  are  not  largely  possessed  of  these  qualities  of  heart  and  brain 
may  account  for  our  lack  of  success  in  this  high  domain  of  school 
training.  In  my  opinion,  however,  the  chief  cause  of  the  failure  is 
not  yet  reached,  but  that  it  consists  in  the  quality  of  the  morals  taught, 
rather  than  in  the  teachingi      The  public  school  has  manlfesltdi 
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a  very  decided  disrelish  for  anything  savoring  of  religion.  In  this 
respect  it  has  shown  a  species  of  moral  cowardice.  It  has  separated 
morals  and  religion.  A  sifted  morality  will  never  be  effective  in 
school  training. 

Webster  defines  morality  as  "the  conformity  of  an  act  to  divine 
law.  He  says  that  religion  is  also  a  ''  high  sense  of  moral  obligation." 
Dr.  Walt  defines  it  as  "duty  to  God  and  our  neighbor,"  and  Worcester 
as  *'  duty  to  God  and  his  creatures."  Has  there  ever  been  framed  a 
better  code  of  morals  than  the  decalogue  ?  Take  the  religious  element 
from  the  decalogue,  what  will  be  its  value  as  a  moral  code  ?  Will  it 
be  a  guide  to  the  nations  of  the  world  for  the  next  four  thousand 
years  ?  To  love  God  supremely  and  our  neighbor  as  ourselves  is  the 
moral  code  of  the  New  Testament.  Horace  Mann  says :  "The  do- 
main of  education  extends  over  man's  moral  and  religious  susceptibil- 
ities, dethroning  selfishness,  enthroning  conscience,  leading  the  affec- 
tions outward  in  good  will  toward  men,  and  upward  in  gratitude  and 
reverence  toward  God. 

Washington  gives  the  key  to  my  meaning  when  he  says :  "Let  us 
with  caution  indulge  in  the  supposition  that  morality  can  be  maintain- 
ed without  religion." 

The  definitions  we  have  cited  and  the  quotations  we  have  read  show 
us  that  the  lexicographers,  the  theologians,  the  educators,  and  the 
statesmen  do  not  distinguish  between  morality  and  religion  applied  to 
the  action  and  culture  of  men.  It  is  left  for  the  public  schools  to  do 
this.     It  is  to  be  hoped  they  have  done  it  unconsciously. 

LfCt  it  be  determined  that  a  new  morality  shall  be  a  part  of  the  new 
education,  that  moral  training  shall  be  first  and  not  last  in  the  school 
curriculum,  and  that  all  teaching  shall  be  in  the  spirit  of  the   Master. 

The  outgrowth  of  such  teaching  will  be  character.  Dr.  Mayo  says 
character  is  the  central  point  in  the  common  school  work,  and  that 
everything  bears  directly  to  this  point.  He  says  also  that  the  Bible  is 
the  world's  great  text-book  of  character — the  grand  manual  of  a  lofty 
manhood  and  womanhood.  This  text-book  and  the  teacher  are  the 
two  forces  that  shall  work  out  this  most  difficult  problem  of  the  school- 
room— the  formation  of  character. 

Teaching  morals  alone  will  not  make  character  in  the  high  sense 
we  would  use  the  word  here.  Character  is  the  sum  of  all  the  quali- 
ties of  completed  education.  All  educational  forces,  moral,  spiritual, 
mental  and  physical,  must  enter  into  its  construction. 

It  is  a  structure  not  made  by  hands,  a  harmonious  whole,  symmet- 
rical in  all  its  parts.  It  is  the  loftiest  ideal  of  manhood  and  woman- 
hood. It  is  more ;  it  is  man  as  he  came  forth  from  the  hand  of  God, 
made  in  his  own  image.  It  is  to  be  the  resurrected  body  that  shall 
put  on  immortality. 

Col.  Bain  tells  a  story  to  the  effect  that  an  Irishman  decided  to 
build  a  stone  wall  around  his  garden.  He  began  to  build  the  wall 
three  feet  high  and  four  feet  wide.  A  friend  of  his  going  by  chided 
him  with  the  words,  "  Indeed,  sir,  building  a  wall  three  feet  high  and 
four  feet  wide,  are  ye  ? — a  pretty  wall  that !"  The  reply  came  quick 
and  to  the  point.     "A  little  ye  know  about  it,  sir.    I  am  building  this 
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wall  so  that  when  the  wind  blows  it  over  it  will  be  a  foot  higher  than 
at  first." 

So  the  teacher  and  the  school  should  build  character  with 
foundations  so  broad,  so  deep  and  so  strong  that  when  tried,  and  tempt- 
ed, and  shaken  by  the  storms  of  evil  that  will  come  in  life,  it  shall 
not  be  moved;  or,  in  the  phrase  of  the  Irishman,  it  shall  be  a  foot 
higher  than  at  first 

To  this  lofty  work  of  character- building  the  teachers  of  Ohio  are 
called.  You  cannot  over-estimate  your  work,  or  magnify  your  office. 
The  highest  possibilities  of  human  development  are  yours.  Accept 
them  joyfully  as  the  gift  of  God.  Use  them  faithfully,  hopefully  and 
prayerfully.  Though  Paul  may  plant,  and  Apollos  water,  God  giveth 
the  increase. 


AMERICA  DISCOVERED. 


BY  J.  J.  BURNS. 

While  listening  to  my  paper — if  I  am  to  be  so  happy  as  to  retain 
your  attention — I  wish  you  to  put  yourselves  into  the  attitude  of  a 
reading  circle ;  for  it  was,  in  a  manner,  to  represent  the  Ohio  Reading 
Circle  that  I  was  commissioned  to  write  a  paper  upon  some  theme 
suggested  by  our  first  year's  course,  and  was  expressly  warned  off  the 
premises  of  all  great  pedagogic  questions.  I  shall,  consequently,  on 
this  voyaffe,  not  land  at  Athens  or  Chicago,  or  at  any  point  between  : 
and  if  didactic  wares  be  found  in  the  cargo,  they  have  been  put 
aboard  without  the  captain's  knowledge,  and  are  not  down  in  the 
manifest. 

Sometime  in  that  geologic  period  known  as  the  archaic — the  exact 
year,  has  somehow  slipped  my  memory — between  the  point  where  we 
now  stand  and  that  spot  upon  the  mundane  sphere  directly  under  the 
North  Star,  up  from  the  heaving  bosom  of  ocean's  gray  and  solitary 
waste,  arose  a  great,  triangular-shaped,  rough  hewn  island.  The 
waters  receded  from  its  muddy  hills  and  hollows,  the  stars  of  heaven 
noticed  the  commotion,  and  the  moon  added  to  her  "wondrous  tale*' 
a  new  though  brief  chapter  that  she  had  discovered  America. 

So  far  as  homes  for  creation's  terrestrial  lords  are  concerned,  it 
seems  that  this  was  the  first  in  the  series.  "First-bom  among  the  con- 
tinents," says  Agassiz,  though  so  much  later  in  culture  and  civilization 
than  some  of  more  recent  birth,  America,  so  far  as  her  physical  his- 
tory is  concerned,  has  been  falsely  denominated  the  New  World, 
Hers  was  the  first  dry  land  lifted  out  of  the  waters,  hers  the  first 
shore  washed  by  the  ocean  that  enveloped  all  the  earth  beside." 

But  what  was  this  America  thus  discovered  ?  A  wide  expanse  of 
rock  and  mud,  without  life  and  beauty,  without  comeliness  and  form, 
except  as  I  have  already  stated,  it  laid  claims  to  triangularity. 

In  the  process  of  growth  and  development,  more  sea-bottom  arose  ; 
portions  of  the  surface,  after  bearing  dense  forests  of  vegetation,  got 
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into  a  habit  of  sinking  again ;  thus  serving  as  a  grand  cosmic  fac- 
tory for  the  production  of  coal,  and  entitling  itself  to  the  thanks  of  the 
warmed,  lighted,  and  bodily-transported  millions  of  Americans  yet 
to  be. 

The  first  human  inhabitants  of  America,  at  least  the  first  who  left 
any  documentary  evidence  of  having  had  possession,  and  therefore  the 
first  who  have  had  the  honor  of  being  named  by  the  race  which  fondly 
intends  to  be  the  last,  were  those  industrious  people  known  to  as — or 
rather  unknown  to  us — as  Mound  Builders. 

As  Moses  prophesied  backwards  in  giving  expression  to  his  vision 
of  creation,  so  it  is  natural  for  man  to  try  to  discover  backwards,  to 
ascertain  something  of  the  life  of  these  people,  whence  they  came  and 
whither  they  went,  and  why  they  built  these  strange  monuments 
which  stud  our  western  valleys  and  crown  our  hills,  ''their  high  tops 
bald  with  dry  antiquity  f  and  though  the  door  of  speculation  stands 
wide  open,  not  a  sentence  concernmg  the  solution  of  these  colossal 
interrogation  points  is  uttered  by  the  inarticulate  past. 

"And  did  the  dust 
Of  these  fair  solitudes  once  stir  with  life 
And  biirn  with  passion  ?    Let  the  mighty  mounds 
That  overlook  the  rivers,  or  that  rise 
In  the  dim  forests,  crowded  with  old  oaks, 
Answer.     A  race  that  long  has  passed  away 
Built  them  :  a  disciplined  and  populous  race 
Heaped  with  long  toil  the  earth,  while  yet  the  Greek 
Was  hewing  the  Pentelicus  to  forms 
Of  symmetry,  and  rearing  on  its  rock 
The  glittering  Parthenon." 

With  which  dirge-like  lines  of  Bryant,  the  second  chapter  of  my  story 
endeth. 

The  next  discoverer  of  America  was  the  American  Indian ;  for  by 
that  name  he  is  known  to  us,  though  he  himself  lived  in  blissful  igno- 
rance that  he  was  either  Indian  or  American.  His  origin,  like  that  of 
the  Mound  Builders,  is  hidden  from  us,  inscribed  upon  the  blurred 
records  of  antiquity. 

Of  course  he  puts  in  his  own  claim  as  a  son  of  heaven,  native  to 
the  soil ;  antiquarians  have  essayed  to  lay  the  responsibility  of  his  ex- 
istence upon  the  Chinese.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  some  persons, 
not  antiquarians,  think  that  the  Chinaman  has  set  out  upon  a  second 
invasion,  this  time  to  drive  away  not  Mound  Builders  but  the  erectors 
of  Washington  Monument. 

By  some  scholars,  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel  are  thought  to  have  been 
evolved  into  the  likeness  of  Powhatan,  of  Wattawamat,  of  Sitting  Bull. 

If  these  tawny  predecessors  of  ours  came  from  Judea  they  must 
have  left  home  in  such  haste  as  to  be  compelled  to  leave  their  nation- 
al language,  manners,  and  features  behind  them ;  a  degree  of  speed 
which  outran  the  credulity  of  the  very  learned  Diedrich  Knickerbock- 
er, and  can  not  here  be  given  any  regard,  whatever. 

The  very  latest  writing  on  this  theme  is  a  book  in  the  French  Ian- 
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guage  by  the  "Consul-General  de  la  Republique  Francaise  au  Centre- 
Amerique."  The  Consul  affirms  with  no  quaver  of  doubt  in  his  voice, 
that  the  New  World  was  peopled  by  Mongols  who  came  by  way  of 
Behring  Straits  or  the  Aleutian  Islands ;  that  these  pioneers  were 
followed  in  the  seventh  century  by  a  band  of  Turanians  from  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  driven  from  their  home  by  the  followers  of  Mahomet. 

The  argument  to  prove  all  this,  I  tried  to  understand  in  translation. 
It  seems  all  to  be  built  on  a  word  or  two — chiwim,  or  chrivan — **but 
it  is  out  of  my  prains  what  is  the  name  of  the  other  river,  but  'tis  all 
one ;  'tis  alike  as  my  fingers  is  to  my  fingers,  and  there  is  salmons  in 
both." 

But  where  the  Indian  came  from,  we  pass  by  as  too  hard  a  question. 
Whither  he  has  gone,  geographically  speaking,  is  a  staple  bit  of  rhet- 
oric in  a  thousand  paragraphs.  He  has  his  dark,  despairing  e)e 
steadily  fixed  upon  the  setting  sun ;  and  his  ultimate  destiny,  as  a  race, 
is  ''mere  oblivion." 

I  insert  a  note  at  this  point  to  say  that  those  whose  ideas  of  the  Ir- 
dian  character  are  drawn  from  Cooper's  novels,  from  Judge  Story's 
familiar  oration,  from  Pope's  couplet  about  the  poor  Indian  whofe 
untutored  mind  sees  God  in  clouds  and  hears  him  in  the  wind,  do 
wisely  if  they  read  Parkman's  introductory  chapter  to  the  Jesuits  in 
North  America.  I  have  never  looked  through  a  medium  which 
worked  more  thorough  disenchantment  among  the  figures  which  im- 
agination had  fondly  stooped  to  trace  along  the  margins  and  thepagts 
upon  the  fly  leaves  of  history. 

For  one  thing,  however,  I  thank  the  Indian.  His  notions  upon 
orthography  were  weird  as  his  theology,  but  he  left  us  a  legacy  of 
beautiful  names ;  and  tho'  the  hunter's  shout  no  longer  rings  through 
the  valleys,  and  no  more  "the  ripples  in  rhymes  his  oar  forsake,"  yet 
his  "name  is  on  our  waters,  and  we  may  not  wash  it  out." 

Let  us  now  shift  our  point  of  observation  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  theme  takes  a  fresher  interest  when  viewed  in  that 
way.  We  seem  to  be  represented  by  the  men  whose  heroic  deeds  we 
admire. 

I  suppose  there  is  no  personal  risk  of  danger  run  in  asserting  that 
the  next  discoverer  of  America  was  the  Northman.  He  certainly  did 
find  Iceland ;  and  having  rested  himself  awhile  in  shade  of  its  genial 
glaciers,  he  passed  on  and  discovered  Greenland.  We  would  be 
prone  to  conjecture  that  he  pushed  on  his  sturdy  little  boat  through 
the  cold  waters,  dodging  an  occasional  iceberg  that  was  simply,  like 
him,  following  the  promptings  of  its  instinct,  and  that  he  set  foot  upon 
the  snow-clad  shores  of  Labrador.  We  should  probably  surmise  so 
much  even  were  there  no  records.  I  was  about  to  write  musty  records 
when  it  occurred  to  me  that  there  is  a  natural  incompatibility  between 
mustiness  and  so  cold  a  subject — ^records  I  say  of  Lief,  of  Thorwald, 
of  Thorstein,  of  Thorfin,  Sagas  and  Eddas — which  suggest  that  not 
once  or  twice  in  their  Icelandic  story,  the  way  to  America  was  the 
way  to  glory ;  but  over  that  glory  there  passed  a  cloud ;  the  pall  of 
forgetfulness  o'ercame  it ;  and  succeeding  generations  of  men  have 
denied  these  seal-skin   clad  sailors,  whom  we  see  as  through  an  ice- 
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berg  refractedly,  the  glory  of  having  discovered  America,  simply  be- 
cause it  did  not  stay  discovered. 

But  it  did  not  stay  discovered.  The  colors  in  which  America  was 
painted  on  the  map  of  the  world  as  known  to  civilized  men,  were 
scant  and  weak — no  glorious  tints  of  green,  and  scarlet,  and  azure, 
which  might  have  fitly  symbolized  the  land  of  the  Mound-Builders,  or 
the  boundless  hunting-ground  of  the  red  Indian.  They  soon  faded 
away;  and  to  the  eye  of  the  European  navigators  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  westward  lay  a  dark  illimitable  ocean. 

In  the  figure  which  stands  forth  upon  our  canvass  at  this  point,  you 
recognize  the  lineaments  of  Christopher  Columbus. 

Perhaps  no  man's  claims  to  a  niche  in  the  most  honored  gallery  of 
*•  Fame's  bright  temple"  have  been  more  thoroughly  discussed  than 
those  of  Columbus.  I  shall  not  sharpen  my  gray  goose- quill  for  this 
contest ;.  but  will  simply  remind  you  that  your  own  individual  views 
upon  the  matter  have  had  three  periods. 

The  Columbus  of  your  childhood  was  the  only  man  in  a  dark  age 
of  the  world  who  knew  that  the  earth  is  round ;  the  only  man  upon 
whose  glowing  fancy  the  thought  had  dawned  that  there  might  be 
more  worlds  than  one,  terrestrially  speaking ;  the  only  seaman  who 
would  dare  to  venture  out  of  sight  of  land ;  that  if,  by  some  geneolog- 
ical  mistake  there  had  not  been  any  Columbus,  America  would  never 
have  been  found  to  this  day ;  and  then  what  would  have  become  of 
us  ?  You  saw  his  towering  form  bowed  at  the  feet  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  and  with  eloquent  words  pointing  out  to  their  most  catholic 
majesties  that  a  brave,  new  world  lay  out  of  sight  beyond  the  western 
verge  of  sea  and  land,  waiting  in  continental  calniness  to  be  joined  to 
their  dominions ;  and  Isabella,  plucking  off  her  ear-rings,  her  breast- 
pin, and  her  other  ornamental  valuables  for  the  purchase  of  that  little 
flee*,  which,  across  the  ocean  came  bearing  the  seeds  of  life  and 
death ;  you  saw  Columbus  standing  at  the  prow,  an  astrolabe  in  one 
hand  and  a  compass  in  the  other,  and  never  forsaking  his  post, 
though  the  strained  mast  might  quiver  as  a  reed,  until  through  the 
darkness  he  saw  that  moving  light  waved  as  a  signal  by  some  native 
American  who  was  ambitious  to  be  the  first  one  to  be  discovered ;  you 
saw  Columbus  go  on  shore,  fall  upon  his  knees  and  give  thanks  to 
O^d,  and  then  take  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  Heaven 
and  of  Spain. 

But  a  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  this  dream.  You  awoke  to 
doubt.  The  moving  cause  may  have  been  the  first  apparition  of  those 
Icelandic  phantoms  which  we  have  just  congealed  to  rest;  or  perhaps 
you  read  a  critique  of  Columbus's  character  and  his  claims  as  drawn 
by  his  charming  biographer,  Irving. 

The  iconoclast  is  ever  busy,  crowbar  in  hand,  prying  about  among 
our  heroes  and  demi-gods ;  and,  give  him  but  a  crevice  in  the  foun- 
dition,  and  over  go  bust,  pedestal  and  all. 

I  think  there  is  a  third  period,  and  that  you  are  now  in  it;  and  that 
yoM  regard  it  as  final ;  and  that  you  are  possessing  your  souls  in  great 
calm  upon  the  subject* 

You  came  to  look  upon  the  wonderful  event  of  1499  as  the  natural 
Mqucnce  in  the  eoursc  of  a  it ries  of  proctsHi  and  progrenes ;  and  to 
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believe  that  the  love  of  gold,  the  lust  of  dominion,  the  thirst  for 
knowledge  and  religious  zeal,  as  subjective  principles ;  the  invention 
of  printing  and  of  the  mariner's  compass ;  the  overthrow  of  the 
Moors,  the  revival  of  learning,  increasing  man's  knowledge  of  his  own 
wants,  which  continually  do  cry  out  for  gratification,  as  objective 
facts,  all  logically  as  well  as  historically  led  to  the  launching  of  the 
Pinta,  the  Nina,  the  Santa  Maria,  and  breathed  prosperously  upon 
their  sails,  when  they  gleamed  in  the  sun  like  light-houses  along  the 
westward  course  of  empire. 

Columbus  now  appears  a  man  of  infinite  patience ;  glowing  enthu- 
siasm ;  luxuriant  imagination  which  in  the  darkest  times  repelled  all 
outward  gloom  and  filled  his  mind  with  splendid  images  and  glorious 
speculations ;  great  reverence  for  God  and  the  king ;  towering  am- 
bition to  make  a  famous  name  and  transmit  it  untarnished  to  his  de- 
scendants ;  frank  in  his  dealings  except  on  the  few  occasions  where  he 
practiced  the  doctrine  that  the  end  justifies  the  means ;  exalted  super- 
stition— r^r  was  it  religion  ? — his  confidence  in  monitions  by  dreams, 
and  the  belief  stated  in  a  letter  to  his  sovereigns  that  he  had  been 
chosen  by  Heaven  for  the  accomplishing  of  two  great  ends,  viz  :  the 
discovery  of  America,  and  the  rescue  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  from  the 
Turk. 

We  go  with  him   through  those  weary   wanderings  and  waitings : 

' 'Eighteen  long  years  of  waste,  seven  in  your  Spain, 
Lost,  showing  courts  and  kings  a  truth  the  babe 
Will  suck  in  with  his  milk  hereafter-— earth 
A  sphere." 

We  join  with  him  in  his  lament  that: 

'*The  wicked  and  the  weak,  by  some  dark  law. 
Have  a  strange  power  to  shut  and  rivet  down 
Their  own  horizon  round  us,  to  unwing 
Our  hea«ren-aspiring  visions,  and  to  blur 
With  surly  clouds  the  Future's  gleaming  peaks ;" 

his  attempts  to  cheer  his  companions  when  they  were  wanting  to  turn 
back,  alarmed  at  some  monster,  "fear-painted  on  the  canvas  of  the 
dark ;"  his  pleadings  for  perseverance,  "one  poor  day !" 

"A  lavish  day !     One  day,  with  life  and  heart, 
Is  more  than  time  enough  to  find  a  world," 

and  we  send  our  thoughts  toward  heaven  with  thankfulness,  not  so 
much  that  a  "world"  was  found,  but  that  this  man  found  it;  that  the 
Cathay  of  his  waking  dreams,  which  shone  like  a  splendid  beacon  be- 
fore his  fervid  fancy  led  him  better  than  he  knew,  to  something  in- 
finitely grander. 

But  did  Columbus  discover  America  ?  Yes,  if  you  mean  a  number 
of  islands  clothed  in  summer's  deepest  green,  and  inhabited  by  men 
and  women  whose  greenness  was  their  striking  characteristic.  They 
seemed  clothed  with  it  ais  ^ith  a  garment )  of  other  raiment  the^  wer^ 
innocent, 
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Having  indulged  in  this  very  unkind  remark,  I  wish  to  affirm  that 
many  tribes  of  Indians,  till  depraved  by  the  bad  example  and  goaded 
by  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  Europeans  were  the  most  generous, 
kindly  people  of  whom  history  makes  mention. 

The  inhabitants  of  Cariari,  a  village  found  by  Columbus  on  his 
fourth  voyage,  left  us  an  example  which  it  would  take  the  modem 
American  citizen  centuries  to  learn  to  imitate;  in  fact  we  are  not  going 
in  that  direction  at  all. 

According  to  Irving,  this  virtuous  and  modest  people  refused  all 
presents ;  and  when  prevailed  upon  to  appear  to  accept  them  so  as 
not  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  sensitive  Spaniards,  they  left  the  trink- 
ets tied  together,  lying  on  the  strand ;  and  when  the  Adelantado 
wished  to  talk  with  them  about  matters  and  things,  and  to  have  their 
replies  written  down,  they  fled  with  terror  at  sight  of  pen  and  ink,  and 
the  bare  thought  of  being  interviewed. 

Yes,  if  fruits,  and  flowers,  and  crystal  seas,  streams  flowing  over 
golden  sands,  birds  which  made  the  air  tremulous  with  music,  spices 
which  caused  the  breezes  to  bear  away  a  perfume  like  that  from  Araby 
the  blest ;  rivers  of  such  gigantic  size,  that  the  streams  he  had  hereto- 
fore seen  dwindled  to  complaining  brooks  to  make  the  meadows 
green ;  if  an  inchoate  city  or  two  on  Hispaniola  inhabited  by  a  few 
thousand  white  men,  mostly  rascals ;  if  the  coast-line  of  what  ap- 
peared to  him  a  neighboring  island^  though  in  fact  the  mainland, 
stretching  away  limitlessly  north  and  south ;  if  all  this  is  America, 
Columbus  discovered  America. 

But  a  sigh  half  rises  at  the  recollection  that  Columbus,  after  his 
toils  and  dangers;  his  successes  and  his  failures;  his  craving  bread 
and  water  for  his  child  at  the  ^ate  of  a  convent,  and  his  sitting  under  a 
rich  panoply  of  brocade  of  gold  in  presence  of  his  sovereigns  while  all 
other  subjects  stood  or  knelt;  his  title  of  Admiral  of  the  Seas,  and  the 
chains  with  which  Bobadilla,  ''whom  'twere  gross  flattery  to  name"  a 
tyrant,  bound  him ;  after  his  four  voyages  across  the  ocean  and  his 
dreary  staying  on  Jamaica's  coast,  he  should  at  last  cross  that  bourn 
which  no  one  recrosses,  without  bearing  with  him  any  adequate  con- 
ception of  the  even  physical  magnitude  of  his  discovery ;  that  he  could 
not  at  least  have  been  able  to  climb  some  Mount  Nebo  and  view  the 
promised  land. 

Paraphrasing  Othello,  I  would  claim  that  he  who  findeth,  not  know  - 
ing  what  he  finds,  let  him  not  learn  it  and  he  finds  not  at  all 

The  dimensions  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  we  owe  to  Colum- 
bus, and— through  some  tortuous  windings  of  emotional  book-keeping 
— ^to  the  whole  Italian  nation,  we  may  forget ;  but  it  is  drawn  full  size 
upon  the  memory,  or  the  imagination,  of  our  fellow-citizens,  whose 
good  fortune  it  is  to  be  from  the  sunny  clime,  if  I  may  trust  an  item 
which  fell  under  my  eye  while  I  was  writing  this  composition.  It  is 
from  the  pen  of  an  Italian,  who  has  been  a  resident  of  one  of  our 
cities  for  eleven  years.  It  protests  against  slurs  thrown  out  about 
dealers  in  the  seductive  banana.  It  relates :  '*Now,  I  think  it  is 
time  for  this  to  be  stopped  in  a  free  country  like  this  where  every  man 
is hss  attm  equai."  Thomas  Jefferson  did  not  state  his  claim  more 
comprehensively  and  in  neater  epigram^^  ^'apd  if  you  come  down  to 
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history  we  ought  to  have  the  preference  as  being  the  first  discoverers 
of  this  great  coptinent." 

To  the  ear  of  civilized  man  of  the  present  day,  to  which  exahed  rank 
of  beings  the  members  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  emphat- 
ically belong,  an  America,  unknown  to  Columbus,  to  Cabot,  and 
Vespucci,  has  been  revealed. 

Who  have  been  the  discoverers,  and  what  is  the  burden  of  their 
revelation  ? 

Its  bodily  revealers  were  bold  mariners  representing  the  nations 
then  prominent  in  Europe.  Spaniards  sought  for  gold  and  the  foun- 
tain of  youth  in  the  south ;  Frenchmen — Jesuits — established  posts 
along  the  noble  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  great  lakes,  and  endeavored  to 
save  the  souls  of  the  Iroquois  and  his  Huron  enemy,  and  also  to  drive 
a  thrifty  trade  in  furs  with  an  economical  outlay  of  gunpowder,  but  a 
most  lavish  exhibition  of  religious  fervor;  while  in  the  mid- region, 
*  English  colonists  sowed  the  seeds  of  a  future  empire. 

The  work  of  the  physical  discovery  of  America,  carried  on  through- 
out the  wilds  of  Kentucky,  the  prairies  of  the  far  west.  Bad  Lands 
and  Yellowstone  Parks,  and  Rocky  Mountain  peaks,  is  still  in  prog- 
ress, and  ship  after  ship  is  crushed  in  Northern  ice  while  trying  to 
learn  whether  or  not  the  North  Pole  is  a  citizen  of  America.  A  late 
lecturer  has  proved  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  Paradise  is  located  at 
the  Pole.  If  this  be  true,  the  author  of  the  poem  whose  refrain  is  that 
* 'Jordan  is  a  hard  road  to  travel'*  wrote  not  metaphor  but  literal  fact. 

But  when  a  man  declares  that  he  is  an  American  citizen,  he  does 
not  use  the  word  America,  as  the  symbol  for  the  land  area  of  these 
two  continents  comprising  the  New  World. 

By  America,  he  means  our  country,  soul  and  body,  territory  and 
inhabitants ;  institutions  and  history — past,  present,  and  to  come. 

Suppose  that  Macaulay's  "traveler  from  New  Zealand," — and  we 
must  give  this  Nen-'  Zealand  gentleman  credit  for  the  many  times  he  has 
taken  his  stand  upon  the  dreary  fiat  of  some  writer's  page,  though 
>  he  may  not  live  to  sketch  St.  Paul's  from  a  perch  on  London  Bridge, 
— suppose,  I  say,  that  this  traveler,  having  set  forth  from  his  island 
home,  and  having  passed  through  Asia  and  Europe,  viewing  the  va- 
rious countries  with  an  eye  of  appreciative  criticism,  should  finally  set 
foot  upon  our  soil  \  travel  from  east  to  west,  from  north  to  south ; 
should  tarry  in  our  cities  and  use  great  leisure  in  his  pilgrimage 
through  our  rural  districts,  what  idea  of  America  would  gradually  grow 
up  in  his  soul  ?  i.  e. ,  what  America  would  he  discover  ? 

I  am  not  artist  enough  to  draw  this  picture,  but  staining  the  can- 
vas here  and  there,  I  may  afiirm  that  he  would  be  impressed  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  land,  its  mountains^  lakes,  rivers,  plains,  its  produc- 
tions, animal,  vegetable,  mineral.  How  few  of  our  own  people  have, 
even  in  this  sense,  discovered  America !  When  told  that  over,  50,- 
000,000  men,  women  and  children  have  their  homes  in  this  boundless 
continent  of  ours^  he  would  have,  perhaps,  a  mental  rule  by  which  he 
could  measure  this  number.  For  he  is  a  most  extraordinary  New 
Zealander,  you  see. 

He  would  learn  that,  with  their  intellects  at  leasts  the  great  mass  of 
this  people  believe  in  the  religion  of  Christ ;  and  the  first  fact  about  a 
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nation  as  about  a  man,  he  knows — for  he  read  Carlyle  while  in  Eng- 
land— is  his  religion ;  that  \Sy  his  conscious  sense  of  a  relation  between 
himself  and  a  great,  moral  Governor. 

Among  the  educated  classes  he  would  perceive  a  growing  confi- 
dence in  something  called  culture,  as  a  substitute  for  religion  ;  but 
written  in  the  hearts  and  also  upon  the  fundamental  laws  he  could 
read  a  broader  doctrine,  a  deeper  principle ;  that  <  'religion,  morality, 
and  knowledge  being  essentially  necessary  to  good  government  and 
the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall 
forever  be  encouraged."  This  encouragement,  based  on  the  notion 
that  property  in  general  must  educate  children  in  general,  followed 
up  by  attempts  to  enter  the  household  and  say  to  the  head  thereof, 
"you  must  withdraw  your  child  from  that  factory,  or  the  field  where  he 
is  working,  or  the  street  in  whose  eddies  of  vice  be  is  beginning  to 
whirl,  and  send  him  to  school,"  he  will  call  communism;  and  see  in  it 
another  step  of  advance  in  "The  Coming  Slavery ;"  for  he  put  a*  copy 
of  the  Contemporary  Review  in  hi»  trunk  when  about  to  sail  from  Ltv- 
erpool ;  but  the  more  he  observes,  the  more  potent  will  grow  his  con- 
viction, that  Americans  believe  in  the  sacred  right  of  every  child,  for 
his  own  sake,  as  well  as  for  the  state's  sake,  to  enjoy  this  inheritance 
and  have  this  trust  in  his  behalf  sacredly  administered ;  and  the  subtle 
reasonings  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  and  others  of  his  school  can  not 
shake  that  conviction.  It  is  our  Hoc  signo,  nailed  at  our  masthead 
with  the  "adamantine  nails  of  fate.'' 

If  our  modern  discoverer  of  America  should  happen  to  be  here  now 
he  will  take  intense  interest  in  the  process  by  which  our  queen-bees — 
our  Presidents,  I  mean, — ^are  evolved.  Being  a  reader  of  natural  his- 
tory, he  would  find  a  striking  illustration  in  the  next  apiary.  I  quote 
from  the  encyclopedia,  with  possible  exegetical  notes.  "If  the  hive  is 
very  full  and  it  is  thought  best  to  have  another  queen" — eight,  or  four 
years  being  the  time  it  takes  to  reach  this  conclusion — "she  lays  a 
third  set  of  eggs  in  a  third  set  of  cells" — there  are  thirty-eight  of  these 
cells,  but  in  a  great  many  of  them  the  egg  never  quickens — "they  are 
fed  by  the  workers  with  the  pollen  or  dust  of  flowers  mixed  with 
honey" — this  is  metaphor  for  official  salary,  titles,  flattery,  and  such 
nectared  sweets,  upon  which  they  grow  so  great — "after  five  or  six 
days  the  larvae  begin  to  spin  a  covering  around  themselves" — this  may 
be  on  account  of  ill  health,  a  trip  round  the  entire  planet,  or  a  stock 
of  the  raw  material  of  history  which  must  be  woven — "in  sixteen  days 
the  queen  bees  are  ready  to  come  out" — usually  the  workers  collect 
the  cocoons  in  some  central  point  and  in  a  loud,  long,  angry  buzz, 
mixed  with  verbal  articulations,  these  airy  tongues  syllable  men"s 
names,  combined  with  such  other  syllablings  as  "record,"' "strength," 
'•campaign,"  "availability,"  "platform,"  "harmony,"  "funds;"  and 
the  question  is  settled  which  larva  is  big  enough  to  come  out — '  *if  the 
hive  is  not  full  the  new  queens  are  all  siung  to  death  by  the  old  queen" 
— ^tbe  poison  on  the  sting  is  called  printer's  ink — "if  the  colony  is 
large,  one  of  the  queens  is  permitted  to  come  out,  the  old  queen 
leaves  the  hive  as  soon  as  the  new  one  appears ;  the  old  one  4akes 
with  her  a  part  of  the  bees,  and  this  is  called  swarming" — this  was  the 
old  fashion,  but  it  is  now  buzzed  abroad  that  hereafter  the  bees  that 
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have  served  their  queen  in  cells  redolent  with  thyme  while  the  work- 
ers were  abroad  gathering  taxes  and  pollen,  shall  not  leave  the  hive 
with  the  old  queen — ''the  new  queen  of  the  old  hive  rules  till  another 
queen  appears,  when  she  too,  leaves.'' 

There  may  be  some  slight  apiological  errors  in  this  chapter,  as  our 
observer's  previous  knowledge  on  the  matter  set  forth  was  restricted 
to  the  bee  of  New  Zealand. 

There  seems  to  be  no  hint  that  an  actual  queen  is  stung  to  death  to 
make  way  for  the  new  candidate.  Here  the  illustration  sadly  fails. 
While  writing  this  I  chanced  upon  a  review  of  Col.  Playfair's  "The 
Scourge  of  Christendom,"  and  came  to  this  sentence  :  "On  Septem- 
ber lo,  1695,  a  change  of  government  took  place ;  Hadji  Shaban 
Dey  was  murdered  by  the  Janissaries ;  several  new  ones  were  appoint- 
ed and  killed  on  the  same  day.  'For  a  Dey  to  die  peacefully  in  his 
bed  was  the  rarest  event' "  My  first  emotion  was  indignation  at  such 
dastardly  conduct,  mixed  with  thankfulness  that  my  lines  were  not 
cast  in  Algiers  ;  but  the  immediate  recollection  came,  that  in  another 
nation,  and  in  another  age  of  the  world,  out  of  four  consecutive 
rulers  chosen,  not  like  despotic  Deys  amid  the  clank  of  sabers  and  the 
shouts  of  fierce  soldiery,  but  by  the  silent  casting  of  their  ballots  by 
millions  of  peace-loving  citizens,  two  died,  not  "peacefully  in  their 
beds"  to  which  they  had  come  like  a  shock  of  corn  well  ripened,  not 
on  the  field  of  battle  fighting  gloriously  for  the  liberties  of  their 
country,  but  by  the  hand  of  a  nineteenth  century  Janissary,  and  I 
turned  the  page  and  read  on. 

Our  wanderer  will  feel  a  special  wonder  at  learning  that  our  sister 
republic — she  who  aided  in  the  discovery  of  America  which  took 
place  July  4,  1776,  has  presented  us  a  mighty  statue,  to  stand  on  our 
shores  and  overlook  our  grandest  harbor,  and  symbolize  liberty  to  all 
the  na^ons ;  and  that  we  scarcely  know  whether  we  will  furnish  a 
pedestal  for  it  to  stand  upon.  It  is  stated  that  Bartholdi's  Statue  will 
rear  its  head  329  feet  into  the  air,  the  nasal  department  of  that  head 
being  3^  feet  long.  This  fund  should  promptly  be  raised,  as  a 
patriotic  duty,  and  the  statue  be  erected  upon  its  pedestal;  for  "  'tis 
destiny  unshunnable,  like  death/'  said  my  Zealander,  that  no  nation 
can  ever  lose  its  liberties,  that  has  a  statue  of  liberty  with  such  a  ma- 
jestic nose  as  that. 

But  this  passing  levity  is  not  to  my  taste.  He  who  would  trifle  with 
so  lofty  a  theme — 329  feet  high — can  no  longer  be  tolerated  in  this 
goodly  company ;  at  least  I  shall  no  longer  be  responsible  for  his 
presence,  but  open  him  the  door 

Looking  around  us  and  at  home,  to  aim  at  a  discovery  of  America 
for  ourselves,  we  add  to  our  historical  knowledge  of  the  past,  traits  and 
tendencies  of  the  present ;  and  we  are  not  satisfied  without  an  effort 
to  pry  into  the  future,  and  turn  those  leaves  of  fate  which  Heaven 
hides  from  all  creatures. 

Every  man  has  the  right  to  prophesy,  tho'  he  may  not  have  the 
gift,  and  no  correlative  duty  rests  upon  any  other  man  to  believe  in 
his  vaticinations,  and  trim  his  political  or  social  sails  according  to 
any  weather  predictions  not  of  his  own  make. 

One  marked  tendency  of  the  times,  I  do  not  know  whether  to  call 
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it  political  or  social,  for  it  rises  on  one  side  and  looks  toward  the  oth- 
er,— is  a  reliance  upon  the  mob  as  a  governmental  machine,  whether  to 
secure  their  rights  to  railway  employes,  to  bring  about  a  stricter  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  law  and  reform  the  jury  system  of  Ohio,  or  to 
serve  as  a  board  of  health  and  force  the  dirty  Hungarians  of  the  an- 
thracite regions  of  Pennsylvania  to  a  more  liberal  interpretation  of  ihe 
gospel  of  soap. 

If  bad  blood  runs  in  the  veins  of  our  body  politic,  or  of  any  of  its 
members,  it  is  not  an  unmixed  evil  that  should  show  itself  in  the  form 
of  eruptions  upon  the  surface ;  and  it  is  good  for  us,  to  be  brought  at 
least  once  in  a  lifetime  face  to  face  with  fact ;  stern,  absolute  fact, 
and  to  be  made  with  a  shudder  to  see  what  things  may,  even  in  this 
boasted  age,  be  done,  when  reason  abdicates  and  passion  usurps  her 
seat. 

We  talk  so  much  about  personal  liberty  that  we  are  prone  to  forget 
that  the  larger  individual — the  organized  society  has  some  inalienable 
rights  which  are  often  trampled  under  foot  in  our  sentimental,  dealing 
with  criminals ;  and  the  greatest  evil  now  threatening  us  is  unexecuted 
law.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  on  that  account  the  ground  i  ings  hol- 
low beneath  us.  Sampson  is  bound  with  green  withes,  but  he  still 
has  his  hair* ;  and  when  he  wakens  let  the  Philistines  tremble. 

I  would  class  the  various  ''rings"  which,  today,  gall  the  limbs  and 
impede  the  motions  of  our  National  Sampson,  as  so  many  withes  to 
be  snapped  hke  burnt  cords  when  the  final  act  of  treachery  is  attempt- 
ed by  their  respective  Delilahs. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  solution  is  how  our  great  cities 
are  to  be  governed  when  they  become  greater  and  more  ungovernable. 
The  attempt  to  do  such  a  thing  by  practically  universal  suffrage  is 
entirely  a  novel  thing  in  history.  So  large  a  portion  of  the  better  class 
of  citizens  refuse  to  soil  their  gloved  hands  by  contact  with  the 
smaller  governmental  tackle,  that  the  very  fellows  who  should  not  be 
allowed  to  pollute  the  ballot  box  with  a  single  vote,  are  allowed  an  in- 
fluence out  of  all  proportion  to  their  numbers,  even  where  they  do  not 
practically  control  the  election  ;  and  State  Legislatures,  nominally  the 
law-making  power  of  the  entire  commonwealth,  are  really  in  about  the 
position  of  the  old  Confederate  Congress  in  its  dealings  with  the  thir- 
teen States. 

But  the  safe  passage  of  some  very  dangerous  places  in  our  past  voy- 
age leaves  a  basis  for  hope  that  our  children  can  look  back  to  a  sate 
steerage  through  this  one  also. 

The  boastful  spirit,  for  the  possession  of  which  Americans  have 
been  so  often  reproached,  is  nut  altogether  a  bad  thing. 

It  helps  to  Americanize  the  children  of  our  foreign-born  citizens,  so 
that  they  look  upon  Washington  and  his  compatriots,  and  the  many 
other  great  men  who  have  rendered  our  annals  glorious,  with  the  same 
feeling  of  pride  and  reverence  with  which  they  are  looked  upon  by  the 
descendants  of  our  Revolutionary  heroes  themselves. 

This  is  apdy  illustrated  by  the  remark  of  a  Htde  boy  who  had  recent- 
ly begun  the  study  of  U.  S.  History  at  school.  Meeting  his  immediate 
male  ancestor  at  the  dinner  table  he  inquired :  ''Papa,  was  not 
grandpa  an  English  soldier  in   the  Revolutionary  War?"     "Yes,  my 
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son,  your  grandfather  was  a  loyal  subject  of  King  George."     "Well, 
we  whipped  him,  anyway." 

Students  of  English  and  American  history,  I  think,  will  usually  con- 
clude that  Puritanism  did  not  die  in  the  land  of  its  birth,  at  the  acces- 
sion of  Charles  II ;  and  that  its  latest  exhibition  of  life  and  vigor  in 
the  country  where  the  Mayflower  left  her  pilgrim  band  was  not  the  de- 
tection of  witches  and  the  enacting  of  blue-laws ;  but,  that  modified  as 
all  human  notions  and  doctrines,  even  about  eternal  things,  change 
with  time,  it  has  been  and  it  is  to-day  a  strong  principle  in  American 
character,  and  that  in  the  struggles  it  has  had  and  is  having  with  other 
principles  and  notions,  it  is  essentially  right 

I  think  that  the  independent  voter,  the  man  yi\iO fixes  his  own  ticket 
and  votes  it  from  his  vest  pocket,  is  a  product  of  puritanism.  And, 
if  he  has  not  revised  the  ticket  before  reaching  the  polls,  he  is  yet 
armed  for  the  defense  of  his  country.  The  lead  pencil  resembles  the 
shillaleh,  a  weapon  which  our  representative  at  the  Court  of  England, 
Mr.  Lowell,  affirms  has  this  advantage  over  a  revolver,  that  it  is  al- 
ways loaded.  The  pen  may  or  may  not  be  mightier  than  the  sword, 
but  plumbago  is  the  Palladium  of  American  Liberty. 

He  only  has  discovered  the  America  of  to-day  who  knows  the  heroes, 
living  and  dead,  that  we  worship ;  the  books  we  read ;  the  routes  we 
travel ;  the  criminals  that  we  whitewash  and  how  we  do  it ;  the  bever- 
ages we  drink  and  the  food  we  eat;  the  works  of  art  that  we  admire  or 
pretend  to ;  and  the  jokes  we  laugh  at. 

In  the  art,  or  science,  or  philosophy  of  humor,  we  have  a  school  of 
our  own.  It  may  not  be  appreciated  in  foreign  parts,  but  there  is 
something  which  takes  hold  upon  the  vitals  of  the  true  American, 
however  incapable  of  analysis  the  sensation  may  be,  in  Mark  Twain's 
refusing  to  see  any  merit  deserving  so  much  fervor  in  the  hand- writing 
of  Columbus  exhibited  at  Genoa ;  and  in  poor  Artemas's  assurance 
that  certain  figures  in  his  canvass  were  horses ;  that  the  painter  had 
sought  a  private  interview  with  him  and  said  he  could  no  longer  sup- 
press the  truth — ''they  are  horses ;"  or  in  his  conversation  with  the 
railway  conductor  who  was  punching  his  ticket,  which  ran  thus : — 
"Does  this  railroad  company  allow  passengers  to  give  it  advice,  if  they 
do  so  in  a  respectful  manner?"  The  conductor  grufHy  "guessed  so." 
"Well,  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  well  to  detach  the  cow- 
catcher from  the  front  of  the  engine  and  hitch  it  to  the  rear  of  the 
train.  For,  you  see,  we  are  not  liable  to  overtake  a  cow ;  but  what's 
to  hinder  a  cow  strolling  into  this  car  and  biting  a  passenger." 

It  would  have  been  in  harmony  with  the  view  of  my  theme  which 
I  have  taken,  and  the  mode  of  treatment  which  my  unruly  fancy  has 
devised  to  have  discussed  the  importance  of  the  study  of  American 
history.  I  should  have  claimed  that  it  would  turn  into  higher  chan- 
nels the  tide  of  curiosity  about  men  and  things  which  flows  through 
the  human  soul ;  that  it  is  the  study  of  human  nature  profusely  illus- 
trated ;  that  it  is  philosophy  teaching  by  example ;  that  it  is  an  ad- 
mirable culture  of  judgment  and  memory ;  that  it  is  a  line  of  reading 
in  which  we  have  some  very  excellent  literature  for  the  training  of  our 
youth  in  good  English.  I  might  have  imaf2:ined  the  universsd  Ohio 
school-boy,  Thalheimer,  or   Anderson,  or  Higginson,  or  Venable  in 
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hand,  and  Bancroft,  or  Hildredth,  and  Macmaster,  a  copy  of  the  Fed- 
eralist, and  Daniel  Webster's  orations,  on  the  shelf,  setting  forth  by  a 
longer  route  than  that  traversed  by  Columbus  to  discover  America 
for  himself. 

Kindred  to  this  would  be  an  appeal  to  teachers  to  do  more  reading 
in  history,  as  the  source  must  be  higher  than  the  tap ;  and  to  form 
circles  on  all  unoccupied  territory  for  the  most  approved  cultivation  of 
the  branches  fostered  by  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Reading  Circle.  But  I 
was  assured  by  the  Executive  Committe  that  these  practical  matters 
would  come  up  properly  at  another  time ;  and  that  I  must  weave  my 
little  story  out  of  such  material  as  might  be  at  hand. 

Is  the  America  of  the  future — and  it  is  that,  and  not  the  America 
of  the  past,  or  even  of  the  present,  that  so  closely  concerns  us,  as  cit- 
izens and  parents — is  the  America  of  2000  A.  D.  to  contain  800,- 
000,000  inhabitants?  Will  her  borders  by  that  time  be  conterminous 
with  the  North  American  Continent,  and  shall  we  have  direct  railway 
connections  from  New  York  to  Rio  Janeiro  ?  Will  her  form  of  gov- 
emmebt  be  radically  the  same  as  it  is  now  ?  Will  the  questions  of 
tariff  and  finance  be  so  simplified  by  then  that  an  ordinary  congress- 
nian  can  understand  them  ?  Will  railways  and  telegraphs,  or  their 
successors,  be  owned  by  the  government,  or  will  they  steal  their  wind- 
ing way  over  the  country  under  control  of  private  corporations  as  they 
do  now  ?  Will  education  then  be  universal,  so  that  a  citizen  can  at 
least  read  the  ballot  he  is  about  to  cast  ?  Will  the  Ohio  State  Teach- 
ers Association  be  made  up  of  better  men  and  women  than  those  I  see 
before  me  ? 

Will  the  African  still  be  a  distinct  man  and  brother,  or  will  he  have 
been  absorbed  ? 

Will  society  then  stand  more  firmly  than  it  does  now  on  the  three 
sacred  pillars — Home,  and  Church,  and  School  ? 

How  many  stars  will  glitter  on  the  ample  folds  of  our  National  ban- 
ner ?  Will  the  thirty  eight,  which  now  shine  there,  shine  on  and  on ; 
or  will  some  unhappy  commonwealth  lose  its  star,  and  leave  the  stripe 
as  a  symbol  of  her  disgrace  ? 

Will  the  sisters  vote,  and  will  a  woman  have  been  master  of  the 
White  House  ? 

Will  the  orators  of  that  time  say  kindly  things  about  us,  as  having 
done  the  best  we  could  in  the  dim  twilight  of '84?  And  will  they 
speak  in  such  English  that  we  could  comprehend  if  allowed  to  come 
back — down — to  listen  ? 

The  Duke  of  Argyle  speaks,  in  a  recent  article,  of  those  "new 
worlds  in  which  kings  are  left  behind,  and  aristocracies  have  not  had 
time  to  be  established."  May  this  be  construed  as  a  prediction  con- 
cerning the  land  whose  boast  lias  ever  been  that  men  are  free  and 
equal ;  and  as  we  are  now  so  delighted  to  receive  titled  visitors  from 
abroad,  will  the  day  come  when  Mrs.  Jenkins  in  her  gorgeously  rhe- 
torical accounts  of  fashionable  assemblings  will  dazzle  the  eyes  of 
9lly  folks,  silly  enough  to  read  them,  with  the  glittering  names  of  my 
Lord  Frederick  Verisopht  and  Lady  Araminta  Emptipate  ? 

Will  the  National  Debt  all  be  paid,  or  will  future  wars  have  made  it 
a  permanent  appendage  to  the  government  ? 
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Will  all  the  land  then  belong  to  the  state,  it  having  been  receiv- 
ed as  an  established  principle  that  private  ownership  of  land  is  sim- 
ple robbery,  and  Henry  George  looked  back  to  with  the  same  regard 
as  we  look  back  to  the  father  of  the  experimental  philosophy  ? 

Will  the  work  of  cutting  down  our  forests  continue,  or  will  the 
teachings  of  our  schools  and  the  institution  of  Arbor  Day  have  pre- 
vailed upon  the  sap-thirsty  woodsman  not  only  to  spare  that  tree  but 
to  plant  another  ? 

Will  some  sensible  system  of  civil  service  reform  be  established  on 
a  firm  basis,  and  that,  without  dividing  the  universal  Yankee  nation 
into  an  office-holding  class  and  a  non-office-holding  class  ? 

Will  the  people  then,  good  innocent  souls,  regard  the  fervency  of  a 
politician's  oratory  as  a  thermometer  to  indy:ate  the  warmth  of  his 
patriotism  ? 

Will  the  nation's  doors  fronting  upon  either  ocean  stand  wide  open, 
and  will  it  be  heresy  for  a  tr.an  to  say  that'  a  country  can  grow  too 
fast  ? 

Will  the  people  at  large,  led  to  think  on  benefits  received  through 
public  agencies  as  gratis  benefits,  have  their  hopes  continually  excited 
by  the  prospect  of  more ;  and  gradually  grow  willing  to  be  the  slaves 
of  fi;ovemment  in  order  to  be  taken  care  of? 

Questions  crowd  upon  us,  but  from  the  resounding  chambers  of  our 
prophetic  souls  there  comes  no  answer.  We  cannot,  my  friends,  we 
cannot  discover  America.  My  title  is  misleading.  America  vanishes 
like  a  sinking  star. 

But  while  we  may  not  know^  we  can  trust  that  when  the  course  of 
human  events  is  too  stormy  for  any  human  helmsman,  our  ship  of 
state,  with  all  its  hopes  of  future  years,  may  be  taken  in  tow  by  the 
flag-ship  of  the  great  Captain,  and  there  cabled  fast  she  can  never 
lose  the  way,  or  be  driven  a  wreck  upon  the  shore. 
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E.  A.  Jones,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control,  gave  a  brief  history 
of  the  organization  of  the  Reading  Circle  and  its  operations  during  the 
first  year.  There  are  more  than  two  thousand  members,  the  greater 
part  of  whom  have  completed  the  course  prescribed  for  the  first  year. 
Certificates  have  been  prepared  for  those  who  have  completed  the  first 
year's  course,  and  about  five  hundred  of  these  have  been  already 
issued.  The  Reading  Circle  is  proving  a  valuable  part  of  our  educa- 
tional effort 

The  course  prescribed  for  the  second  year  is  as  follows : 

I,      PEDAGOGY. 

Currie's  Common  School  Education,  or  Calderwood  on  Teaching. 
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II.    English  Literature. 
Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar,  and  Irviog's  Sketch-book. 

III.  American  History. 

The  Revolution,  and  the   Constitutional  Period  to  the  close  of  the 

War  of  1812. 

IV.  Natural  Science. 

Brown's  Physiology,  or  Natural  Science  Primer  of  Physiology  and 
Hygiene. 

Printed  slips  containing  the   course   may  be  obtained  by  addressing 
the  Secretary  at  Massillon,  Ohio. 

reports  of  corresponding  members. 

Miss  H.  M.  Peirce,  Delaware  County  : — A  not  very  aged  max- 
im says :     • 'Nothing   succeeds  like  success."     But  what  brings  suc- 
cess ?  is  your  query.     The  man  interested  in  education,  looks  over  Ae 
vast  field  of  slowly  vanishing  ignorance,  and  says :     "There  should  be 
more  intelligence   among   teachers ;  they  are  not  well  read !"     The 
w^wra/r  interested  in  same  says  :     **Then,  teachers  must  read."     The 
man  again  :     '*This  want  prevents  able  and  effective  leading — 'Tis  the 
blind  leading   the   blind'."     The   woman  replies:     **This  must  not 
longer  be.     How  shall  we  post?"    The  man  again  :     "Teachers  must 
know  more   than  the   text-book,  create   greater  inquiry  in  the  child, 
and  make   their   daily  and  weekly  work  fuller  of  meaning   to  the 
child."     The   woman   says:*'     We  begin   now?"     Man:     "How?" 
Woman  :     "We  shall  establish  'Reading  Circles',  and  at  once  begin  a 
course  of  reading."     And   it  was  done.     The  man  said:     "It's  here 
to   stay;  ye   may  as  well  all   fall  into  line."     The  man  and  woman 
paused — and  one  hundred  and   twenty  were  enrolled  as  members  of 
the  Delaware  County  Teachers'  Reading  Circle.     Surely  as  the  cycles 
round  again,    we   find   no   new  thing  but  the  old  verity,   "Man  pro- 
posing and  woman   disposing,"  and  success  the  result.     We  started 
put   with  about  one- fifth  gentlemen,  but  somehow  we  lost  sight  of  ail 
oi   them  except  a  tenth ;  when  we  numbered  fifty  we  had  five  gentle- 
men;    but  that  number   prevented   discouragement,  and  on   picnic 
da/s  we  had  about  a  third  gentlemen.     So  this  was  great   encourage- 
ment, and  next  year  we  are  expecting  great  things  of  them  since  they 
promise  so  much ;  at  least   we  shall  give  them  another  trial  and  faith- 
fully repjrt  to  you  the  result. 

I  am  happy  to  report  to  you  a  flourishing  state  of  the  Delaware 
County  T.  R.  C.  It  was  organized  two  years  ago,  and  not  without 
some  little  effort  and  management,  with   a  goodly  number  interested. 

We  were  so  fortunate  in  our  organization  as  to  have  valuable  assis- 
tance from  our  honored  friends,  l3r.  Hancock  and  Supt.  J.  J.  Burns, 
and  we  have  always  had  the  most  ardent  sympathy  and  aid  from  the 
man  and  woman  with  whom  my  story  began,  our  friends  of  untold 
value  to  us,  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Williams. 

We  h^ve  wade  it  a  point  to  enlist  the  iptere§t  of  the  young  people, 
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also  parents  and  ministers,  and  though  our  members  are  chiefly  from 
the  teachers'  ranks  we  do  not  confine  ourselves  to  them.  This  in- 
creases the  interest. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  our  county  a  most  interesting  branch  of  the 
circle  has  sprung  up,  about  twenty  in  all.  They  met  weekly  and 
kept  up  a  lively  interest  in  the  same  studies  that  the  parent  circle  had 
selected.  Our  studies  this  year  were,  "The  Life  of  Pestalozzi,"  "U. 
S,  History,"  and  "The  Poetical  Works  of  James  Russell  Lowell," 
all  of  which  increased  in  interest  as  we  advanced  in  the  study  of 
them. 

Our  previous  year's  course  was  equally  interesting  except  that  we 
had  fewer  in  number  pursuing  the  studies,  "Quick's  Eklucational  Re- 
formers," "Longfellow's  Poems,"  and  "  Hyperion,"  being  the  course. 
We  shall  need  about  forty  certificates,  Mr.  Secretary,  and,  I  trust,  the 
double  of  that  the  coming  year. 

S.  F.  DeFord,  Ottowa  County : — The  reading  is  a  means  of  good 
to  our  teachers.    We  shall  want  about  forty  certificates. 

W.  S.  EvERSOLE,  Wayne  County : — We  were  a  little  late  in  start- 
ing, but  we  organized  and  laid  out  the  work.  We  have  about  sixty 
members  enrolled  in  the  county.  One  local  circle  includes  every 
teacher  in  the  township. 

I.  M.  Clemens,  Ashtabula  County : — Many  of  our  teachers  were 
already  members  of  the  Chautauqua,  and  other  private  reading  circles. 
This  interfered  with  our  efforts  somewhat,  but  we  have  made  a  start 
and  expect  to  do  better  in  future. 

Sebastian  Thomas,  Medina  County : — We  have  a  local  circle  in 
each  township  and  a  general  organization  for  the  county.  We  have 
tried  to  do  thorough  work.  Nothing  else  has  been  undertaken  in  the 
State  which  does  so  much  for  the  country  teachers.  The  more  favor- 
ed ones  in  the  better  positions  must  lend  a  helping  hand. 

E.  T.  Tappan,  Knox  County : — We  have  been  greatly  helped  in 
our  county  by  work  done  in  the  same  direction  before  the  O.  T.  R.  C. 
was  organized.  Our  circle  organized  in  connection  with  the  County 
Teachers'  Association.  We  have  an  enrollment  of  seventy-two.  The 
movement  is  doing  much  good  in  our  county. 

I.  M.  Taggart,  Stark  County: — We  have  five  circles  in  our 
county  with  an  enrollment  of  nearly  one  hundred  members.  We  shall 
need  seventy-five  certificates. 

J.  F.  LuKENS,  Warren  County : — Our  county  association  organized 
into  a  reading  circle.     We  have  held  eight  meetings  in  the  year. 
There  are  also  local  circles  in   different  parts  of  the  county.     Our 
practice,  at  our  meetings,  was  to  appoint  a  reader  who  would  read 
aloud,  and  the  members  joined  in  the  discussion. 

E.  B.  Cox,  Greene  County : — We  have  a  membership  of  about 
eighty.  AVe  have  six  local  circles  in  the  county.  The  county  circle 
has  a  place  on  the  program  at  each  meeting  of  the  county  associa- 
tion. 
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C.  W.  Bennett,  Miami  County: — Every  township  in  our  county 
except  three  has  a  reading  Circle.  Certificates  will  be  required  for 
about  three-fourths  of  the  membership. 

Charles  Nease,  Meigs  County: — We  had  over  a  hundred  present 
at  our  first  meeting.  We  have  a  membership  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  three-fourlhs  of  whom  will  require  certificates.  Two  hundred 
sets  of  books  were  ordered. 

[If  we  are  not  mistaken,  Meigs  County  was  the  first  to  organize, 
and  probably  no  county  in  the  State  has  done  better. — Ed.] 

J.  W.  DowD,  Lucas  County  : — We  started.  We  had  twenty-five 
there.  We  held  three  or  four  meetings.  Attendance  diminished  and 
interest  diminished.  We  need  unity  and  direction.  We  ought  to 
have  an  Annual  Reading  Circle. 

Time  was  wanting  to  hear  from  other  counties. 

The  Board  of  Control  consists  of  the  following  members : 

Mrs.  D.  L.  Williams,  Delaware;  John  Hancock,  Dayton;  R.  W. 
Stevenson,  Columbus;  J.  J.  Burns,  Dayton;  W.  W.  Ross,  Fremont; 
G.  A.  Carnahan,  Cincinnati ;  Kate  S.  Brennan,  Cleveland ;  E.  A. 
Jones,  Massillon. 


The  Board  of  Control  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  held  a 
session  at  Lakeside-,  July  2nd,  evening.  ^ 

Members  present  were  Mijs  Brennan,  John  Hancock,  E.  A.  Jones, 
R.  W.  Stevenson,  W.  W.  Ross,  and  J.  J*  Burns. 

Mrs.  Williams  being  absent,  Dr.  Hancock  was  called  to  the  chair. 

A  resolution  was  passed  requesting  the  Committee  on  Nominations 
to  place  the  names  of  Mrs.  Williams  and  Dr.  Hancock  on  their  report 
for  re-election;  also  one  *  approving  the  action  of  the  Corresponding 
Secretary  in  preparing  and  sending  out  circulars. 

After  a  few  business  details  the  Board  adjourned. 

At  a  subsequent  session  the  Board  organized  for  the  ensuing  year  by 
re-electing  Mrs.  D.  L.  Williams,  President,  E.  A.  Jones,  Correspond- 
ing Secretary,  and  J.  J.  Burns,  Recording  Secretary. 

As  the  Course  of  Reading  will  be  given  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
General  Association,  it  is  not  included  here. 

J.  J.  Burns,  Rec.  Sec. 


READING. 


If  teachers  will  cease  to  require  little  children  to  "read  over"  and 
to  "study"  beforehand  their  reading  exercises — a  task  entirely  unsuit- 
able at  their  age— and  will  also  put  an  end  to  the  absurd  practice  of 
allowing  pupils  to  keep  up,  during  the  reading  exercise,  a  running 
criticism  upon  each  other  by  irritating  and  aggravating  remarks,  thus 
mortifying  their  more  timid  companions,  and  sometimes  paying  off  old 
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grudges ;  and  will  then  confine  their  labors  mainly  to  two  points — ^to 
making  the  child  realize  the  thought  of  the  sentence  to  be  read,  and 
to  showing  him,  by  example  and  good  vocal  drill,  how  to  give  a  pleas- 
ant and  natural  expression  to  that  thought — the  best  part  of  the  vic- 
tory will  be  won. — Supttintendent  A,  P.  Statu, 

A  part  of  the  time  saved  by  judicious  management  should  be  given 
to  reading ;  not  to  the  mere  calling  of  words,  nor  to  premature  lessons 
in  elocution,  but  to  plain  reading  in  good  books  for  the  sake  of  the 
information  they  contain.  It  is  not  creditable  to  our  efforts  as  educa- 
tors that  so  large  a  proportion  of  pupils  passes  from  us  without  having 
acquired  a  taste  for  the  reading  of  good  books.  If  our  system  con- 
fers the  ability  to  read  without  creating  a  desire  for  the  right  kind  of 
reading,  it  surely  stands  in  need  of  reformation.  .  .  .  Very  little  of 
the  arithmetic  which  children  learn  at  school  can  be  made  available 
in  after-life.  Their  feats  of  analysis  and  parsing  are  never  to  be  re- 
peated in  the  actual  contests  of  actual  life.  Nine-tenths  of  what  they 
have  learned  as  geography  will  pass  away  as  the  morning  cloud  and 
the  early  dew.  But  a  taste  for  good  reading  will  last  for  life  ;  will  be 
available  every  day  and  almost  every  hour,  and  will  grow  by  what  it 
feeds  on ;  will  so  occupy  the  time  of  the  young  as  to  rob  temptation 
of  half  its  power  by  staling  more  than  half  its  opportunities  ;  and  will 
be  a  refuge  and  a  solace  in  adversity. — Superintendent  NeweiL 

We  not  only  want  more  reading-books,  but  different  ones ;  not 
Readers,  not  fragments  of  writings,  but  writings,  however  brief — a 
story  or  a  history,  a  book  of  travels  or  a  poem — associated  as  vividly 
as  possible  with  the  author  who  wrote  them,  not  a  mere  book-maker 
who  has  patched  together  pieces  of  them.  With  such  reading-books, 
intelligently  used,  the  inability  of  our  children  to  read  at  sight  and  with 
expression  would  become  less  common  and  less  painful.  As  for 
grammar,  it  would  almost  develop  itself  from  such  reading  as  this. 
Familiarity  with  the  best  thoughts  and  expressions  would  lead  chil- 
dren, with  comparatively  little  effort,  to  think  and  express  themselves 
in  good  language. — Superintendent  Eliot, 
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THE  LAKESIDE  MEETING. 

The  thirty-fiflh  annual  session  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association,  held  at 
Lakeside,  will  rank  arnon^  the  more  successful  meetinfcs  in  its  history.  The 
number  of  membership  tickets  issued  was  315,  a  greater  number  than  at  any 
meeting;  for  the  last  ei|;ht  years  save  the  Chautauqua  meetings.  The  number 
in  attendance  was  not  less  than  500,  and  probably  reached  600. 

The  railroad  rates  were  very  low  and  the  accommodations  at  Lakeside  were 
all  that  had  been  promised.  If  any  went  expecting  first-class  hotel  accommo- 
dations for  a  dollar  a  day,  of  course  they  were  disappointed.  We  found,  at  a 
cottage  in  the  woods,  a  good  bed  and  enough  to  eat.  All  things  considered, 
we  do  not  think  the  committee  can  do  better  than  to  locate  at  Lakeside  next 
year.  We  know  the  way  now,  and  will  feel  more  at  home  when  we  go  again. 
The  management,  too,  being  better  acquainted  with  us,  will  be  better  prepared 
for  our  entertainment. 

It  is  long  since  we  saw  so  many  new  faces  at  a  meeting  of  the  State  Associ- 
ation as  we  saw  at  Lakeside,  and  we  do  not  think  we  ever  met  so  many  country 
teachers  at  one  of  our  State  meetings.  These  are  very  encouraging  features. 
The  Association  fails  in  an  important  part  of  its  mission  when  it  fails  to  reach 
and  lifl  up  the  younger  and  more  obscure  members  of  the  profession.  We 
hope  the  executive  committee  will  keep  this  in  mind. 

We  missed  a  good  many  familiar  faces;  among  them  Harvey,  Peaslee,  De 
Wolf,  Carnahan,  Venable,  Lehman,  Day,  Simpson,  Pickett,  White  (of  Spring- 
field), Deuel,  Herriman,  and  Mrs.  Williams.  Some  of  these  were  detained  by 
sickness;  others  no  doubt  saved  themselves  and  their  balance  in  bank,  against 
the  great  convocation  at  Madison. 

We  never  saw  a  more  prompt  and  faithful  attendance  upon  the  exercises. 
The  improvement  in  this  respect  was  very  marked.  The  evenings  and  morn- 
ings were  well  improved  in  boating,  bathing,  and  other  recreations  ;  but  the 
seats  of  the  auditorium  were  well  filled  at  every  session. 

In  tone  and  spirit  the  meeting  will  rank  among  the  best.  Several  of  the 
papers  were  excellent.  The  paper  of  Dr.  Ellis,  printed  in  this  number,  is  a 
candid  and  masterly  treatment  of  the  whole  high-school  question.  The  Annual 
Address  of  Dr.  Scovel  was  one  of  the  best  to  which  the  Association  has  ever 
listened.  All  who  heard  it  will  be  disappointed  to  learn  that  the  Doctor  would 
not  consent  to  its  publication. 

We  were  particularly  pleased  with  the  high  ground  taken,  in  some  of  the  pa- 
pers and  in  the  discussions,  on  the  subject  of  moral  training.  The  utteranccg 
of  the  Association  on  this  subject  have  a  clearer  ring  than  at  some  times  in 
the  past  Mr.  MouUon's  inaugural.  Dr.  Ellis's  paper,  and  Dr.  White's  remarks 
in  the  discussion  of  the  paper,  gave  out  no  uncertain  sound  on  this  most  im- 
portant subject 

The  social  feature,  the  abounding  good  fellowship  which  has  always  charac- 
terized these  gatherings,  was  not  wanting. 


\ 
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WHAT  IT  IS  TO  TEACH. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  form  a  clearer  and  grander  oonoeptlon  of  what 
teaching  is  than  that  given  by  Dean  Stanley  in  his  description  of  the  methods 
of  his  teacher,  Dr.  Arnold.  His  great  aim  was  not  knowledge  but  the  meana 
of  getting  knowledge.  The  awakening  of  the  intellect  of  every  individual  pu- 
pil was  the  chief  end  and  foundation  principle  of  his  whole  method.  ''As  a 
general  rule/'  sayn  his  pupil  and  biographer,  '*he  never  gave  information  ex- 
cept as  a  kind  of  reward  for  an  answer.  His  explanations  were  as  short  as 
possible,  as  much  as  would  dispose  of  the  difficulty  and  no  more.  His  ques- 
tions were  of  a  kind  to  call  the  attention  of  the  boys  to  the  real  point  of  every 
subject,  to  disclose  to  them  the  exact  boundaries  of  their  knowledge  and  their 
ignoranci*,  to  train  them  to  understani  the  principles  on  which  these  facta 
rested.  'You  come  here,'  he  was  wont  to  say,  'not  to  read  but  to  learn  how  to 
read,  how  to  think  for  yourselves  ;'  and  thus  the  greater  part  of  his  instructions 
were  interwoven  with  the  processes  of  their  own  minds. 

There  was  a  constant  reference  to  their  thoughts,  an  acknowledgment  that, 
as  far  as  their  information  and  their  power  of  reasoning  could  take  them,  they 
ought  to  have  an  opinion  of  their  own  ;  a  working,  not  for  but  with  the  ciaAs 
as  if  they  were  equally  interested  with  himself  in  making  out  the  meaning  of 
the  passage  before  them ;  a  constant  endeavor  to  set  them  right,  either  by 
gradually  helping  them  on  to  a  true  answer,  or  by  making  the  answers  of  the 
more  advanced  part  of  the  class  serve  as  a  medium  through  which  his  instruc- 
tions  might  be  communicated  to  the  less  advanced.  And  then  the  very  scan- 
tiness with  which  he  occasionally  dealt  out  his  knowledge,  whilst  it  often  cra- 
ated  an  angry  feeling  of  disappointment,  left  at  the  same  time  an  impresjion 
that  the  source  from  which  they  drew  was  unexhausted  and  unf  at  homed,  and 
to  all  that  he  did  say  gave  twice  its  original  value.  Intellectually  and  morally 
he  felt  that  the  teacher  himself  ought  to  be  perpetually  learning,  aye,  as  every 
lesson  went  on,  and  by  information  extracted  from  his  pupils,  to  be  constantly 
above  the  level  of  his  scholars." 


THE  MADISON  MEETING. 

A  very  lar^e  attendance  was  expected  at  Madison,  and  this  expectation  was 
more  than  realized:  We  have  heard  the  number  of  teachers  in  attendance 
estimated  at  from  six  to  sevea  thousand.  It  is  claimed  to  be  the  largest  Rath- 
ering  of  teachers  ever  held  in  any  country.  A  special  to  the  Cleveland 
Leader  speaks  of  the  meeting  as  follows  : 

The  Educational  Association  just  closed  here  Has  been  the  largest  gatherin|c 
of  the  kind  ever  assembled,  and  the  most  notable  as  to  work  accomplished  : 
and  in  the  number  of  prominent  people  of  which  it  was  composed.  It  seemed 
as  though  the  universities,  colleges,  public  schools,  art  schools,  and  schools  of 
every  kind  had  turned  out  their  brightest  and  best  representatives  to  give,  to 
receive,  and  to  carry  home  for  the  benetit  of  their  several  constituencies,  new 
things,  old  things  revivified,  inspiration  and  impulse  to  make  their  future  work 
better. 

Among  the  new  and  important  items  was  the  addition,  by  unanimous  vote  of 
the  managers  of  the  association,  of  a  musical  department,  which  is  organized. 
like  the  other  departments,  and  is  a  part  of  the  association. 

Among  the  resolutions  passed  b3'  the  association  was  the  following: 
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Resolved,  That  we  recognize  vocal  music  as  being  necessary  in  physical,  in- 
tellectual and  moral  development,  and  heartily  recommend  that  it  shall  be 
adopted  as  a  regular  study  in  all  schools  and  institutions  of  learning. 

This  action  of  jthe  Educational  Association  in  conjunction  with  that  taken 
at  the  Music  Teachers'  National  Association,  at  Cleveland,  two  weeks  ago, 
will  have  a  decided  effect  in  placing  the  study  of  music  where  it  rightly  belongs. 


We  hope  oar  friends  will  do  what  they  can  for  the  Monthly  at  the  summer 
institutes.  Our  expectations  have  been  fully  met  hitherto.  The  subscription 
list  of  the  Monthly  is  now  more  than  double  what  It  was  when  it  came  into 
our  hands.  We  are  very  grateful  to  our  friends  for  their  good  words  and  good 
deeds ;  and  we  shall  spare  neither  pains  nor  effort  to  make  the  old  Monthly 
still  more  acceptable  to  its  readers.  But  we  still  want  more  subscribers.  Our 
list  ought  to  be  doubled  again  in  the  next  year  or  two,  and  this  could  easily  be 
done  if  one-half  the  teachers  in  Ohio  alone  that  ought  to  have  the  Monthly 
could  be  reached  and  induced  to  subscribe. 

Our  aim  is  to  have  a  representative  with  samples  in  every  institute  in  the 
State,  and  we  hope  to  meet  the  same  hearty  reponse  we  have  met  in  the  past. 


Remember  that  each  regular  issue  of  the  Monthly  contains  forty -eight 
pages  of  reading  matter  instead  of  thirty-two  pages,  as  formerly.  This  increase 
of  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  size  has  been  made  without  any  change  in  the  subscrip- 
tion  price,  except  to  make  the  price  uniform  for  all .  We  have  been  unable  to 
see  any  good  reason  why  the  subscriber  who  pays  his  subscription  in  the  insti- 
tute, npon  policitation,  should  pay  lens  than  the  subscriber  who  voluntarily 
sends  in  his  own  sutwcription.  We  have  thought  it  more  equitable  to  make 
one  uniform  price. 

We  have  found  it  impracticable  to  print  the  entire  proceedings  of  the  State 
Association  in  this  number  as  we  had  expected.  The  remainder  will  appear 
in  the  next  issue,  together  with  the  roll  of  m'embers  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
Association. 

On  account  of  our  institute  engagements  in  the  month  of  August,  the  next 
number  may  be  a  few  days  late. 


To  any  person  sending  us  six  dollars  for  four  subscribers,  new  or  old,  we 
will  send  by  mail  postpaid  a  copy  of  OirriVs  Common  School  Education. 
This  is  one  of  the  books  prescribed  for  the  second  year's  course  of  the  Ohio 
Teachers*  Reading  circle.  We  will  also  pcrd  the  book  postpaid  to  any  address 
for  $1.50. 


This  number  contains  twenty  extra  pages,  the  September  number  will  also 
probably  exceed  the  regular  size,  and  the  twelve  numbers  of  1884  will  make  a 
volume  of  at  least  600  pages,  an  amount  of  matter  fully  equal  to  that  con- 
tained in  a  volume  of  the  Boston  magazine,  Education,  the  subscription  price 
of  which  is  four  dollars. 


Our  'Notes  and  Queries"  department  has  been  crowded  out  for  two  or  three 
numbers.  We  expect  to  revive  this  department  soon.  Contributors  must 
have  a  little  patience  with  us. 


>I 
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EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

— The  Vinton  County  institute  will  be  held  at  McArthur,  beginning  Aug.  4. 

— Lake  and  Geauga  Counties  hold  a  joint  institute  this  year  at  Chardon,  be' 
ginning  Aug.  18,  and  continuing  two  weeks. 

— We  are  requested  to  state  that  a  high-school  principal  is  wanted  at  Mon> 
roeville,  0.    Address  Dr.  C.  L.  Ereider,  Monroeville,  Huron  Co.,  0. 

— Medina  wants  a  first  class  grammar-school  teacher,  and  probably,  a  high- 
school  teacher  also.    Address  Supt.  S.  H.  Herriman,  Medina,  O. 

— The  Madison  County  institute  will  begin  Aug.  11,  and  continue  one  week. 
J.  W.  McKinnon,  C.  W.  Bennett  and  F.  B.  Pearson  are  the  instructors. 

— The  Champaign  County  institute  began  at  Urbana,  July  21,  and  will 
continuB  four  weeks.     A.  C.  Deuel  and  F.  S.  Fuson  are  the  instructors. 

—  The  Holcad  is  the  novel  but  expressive  title  of  a  new  college  paper  issued 
by  the  students  of  Westminster  College,  New  Wilmington,  Pa.  The  number 
before  us  is  much  above  the  average  college  paper. 

— The  Xenia  papers  speak  in  highest  praise  of  the  graduating  exercises  of 
the  Xenia  high  school.  The  Gazette  says :  "One  would  have  to  be  blind  to 
beauty  and  deaf  to  harmony,  if  he  withheld  praise  from  those  who  prepared 
and  conducted  such  perfect  exercises." 

— Compulsory  education  is  not  an  untried  experiment.  It  has  been  in  op- 
eration in  England  and  Scotland  for  twelve  years  with  gratifying  results.  The 
increase  in  attendance  in  Glasgow  has  been  42  per  cent,  under  the  Compulsion 
Act;  in  Manchester,  66;  London,  100;  and  in  Birmingham  nearly  200  per 
cent.     The  total  cost  of  compulsion  per  child  has  been  only  about  25  cents. 

— We  have  examined  with  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction  a  number  of  drawinic 
books  from  the  Akron  schools.  Capt.  F.  G.  Steele  has  had  charge  of  the 
writing  and  drawing  in  these  schools' during  the  past  year.  We  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  of  examining  the  writing,  but  the  results  in  drawing  are  cer- 
tainly very  gratifying.  The  work  is  very  neat  and  very  accurate.  Mr.  Steele 
has  shown  good  judgment  in  confining  his  efforts  thus  far  to  plain  mechanical 
drawing,  seeking  practical  results  rather  than  artistic  .effect  at  first 

— Commencement  at  Berea  College,  Ey.,  drew  together  an  immense  crowd 
this  year.  Interest  in  the  work  of  this  institution  seems  to  be  increasing.  A 
number  of  New  York  capitalists  proposed  to  donate  $20,000  to  the  endowment 
fund,  and  designated  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Royal,  a  scholarly  Englishman,  to  inquire 
into  the  merits  of  the  institution.  After  two  visits,  one  during  commencement 
week,  he  is  prepared  to  make  a  very  favorable  report,  and  it  is  thought  mach 
more  than  $20,000  will  be  secured.  The  Century ^  it  is  announced,  will  contain 
an  illustrated  article  descriptive  of  Berea  College  and  its  work  among  both 
white  and  colored  people  of  the  South. 

— T.  C.  Flanegin  writes  us  as  follows  : 

Eleven  years  of  service  in  the  Pomeroy  Public  Schools — eight  as  super- 
intendent— closed  May  29, 1884.  Superintendent  and  teachers  have  all  been 
unanimously  re-elected  except  two,  who  decline  for  the  purpose  of  enterinf^ 
other  employment.  Those  thus  re-appointed  have  in  the  past  eight  years 
taught  an  average  of  five  years  each  ii}  these  schools,  one- third  of  the  nnmb^ 
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haying  taught  all  this  time.     This  seems  to  indicate  a  policy  looking  toward 
greater  permanency  in  the  teaching  force  of  oar  schools. 

At  the  eighth  annual  commencement,  May  29th,  the  Pomeroy  high  school 
graduated  a  class  of  9 — 4  boys  and  five  girls,  making  the  whole  number  of 
graduates  in  the  eight  classes  67 — 29  boys  and  38  girls.  The  average  number 
annually  entering  the  high  school  during  the*  same  time  has  been  26;  the  av- 
erage number  of  graduates  has  been  a  fraction  over  8,  or  33  per  cent,  of  the 
average  entering  class.  The  falling  off  has  been  greatest  during  the  first  year, 
the  average  annual  enrollment  for  these  eight  years  in  the  different  grades  of 
the  high  school,  beginning  with  the  first  year  class,  being  as  the  numbers  8,  5, 
4,  3,  respectively. 

—HalVi  Commercial  College,  successfully  conducted  in  this  city  daring  the 
past  thirteen  years,  has  been  consolidated  with  the  Normal  College,  and  will  be 
ander  its  control  in  the  future.  It  is  an  actual  business  institution  and  under 
active  management.  It  is  fully  equipped  for  work.  Tuition  will  be  same  as  in 
other  departments,  viz.,  $10  per  term  of  ten  weeks.  Richard. 

Logansport,  July  16,  1884. 

— The  fifly-fifth  annual  session  of  the  American  institute  of  Instruction  was 
held  at  Cottage  City,  Martha's  Vineyard,  Mass.,  July  7,  8,  9,  and  10.  The  at- 
tendance was  large, — from  six  to  eight  hundred, — and  the  addresses  and  dis- 
cussions were  of  a  high  order  of  excellence.  Hon.  J.  W.  Patterson,  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools  of  New  Hampshire,  was  elected  President  for  the  en- 
duing year. 

*  — Supt.  H.  N.  Mertz,  of  Steuben ville,  sends  us  the  following  items  from  his 
annual  report  for  the  school  year  1883-84,  compared  with  like  items  for  1882- 
83. 

1883-84.  1882-83. 

Nuitaber  of  youth  of  school  age  (between  6  and  21)  .  ...  4467  4198 

enrolled  in  school 2362  2439 

Average  daily  attendance  at  school 1799  1788 

Per  cent,  of  enrollment  on  enumeration 53  68.1 

"     "      "  attendance  "               *'        40.4  42.6 

"      **     "           "         on  enrollment 76.1  7.3.3 

"      "      "            •*         on  membership 93.4  92.9 

Average  monthljr  No.  neither  absent  nor  tardy '.....  986  992 

No.  ofpupils  neither  absent  nor  tardy  during  the  year,  1 18  119 

No.  of  cases  of  tardiness  during  the  year 723  681 

"truancy        "          "      "    100  101 

"         **       '*  corporal  punishment  during  the  year...  62  63 

Average  No.  of  pupiln  registered  per  teacher 63.7  68.1 

"         "            "        in  daily  attendance  per  teacher  40.9  42.6 

Whole  No.  of  different  teachers  during  the  year 60  44 

Average  No.  of  teachers  employed  "      "      "    46  44 

Cost  of  tuition,  including  salary  of  superintendent $23249.17         $21904.96 

per  pupil  registered 9.84  8.98 

in  daily  attendance 12.92  12.26 

— Professor  Edward  M.  Shepard,  of  Drury  College,  Springfield,  Mo.,  and  au- 
thor of  Ecanomic  tract  No.  XII,  *'The  Work  of  a  Social  Teacher,'*  has  written 
a  Systematic  Mineral  Record  with  a  Synopsis  of  Terms  and  Chemical  Reac- 
tions used  in  describing  minerals,  for  instructors  and  students  in  mineralogy. 
The  book  is  small  quarto  in  size  and  strongly  bound  in  cloth.  It  was  suggested 
by  the  serviceableness  of  Prof.  Alphonso  Wood's  Plant  Record  in  the  study  of 
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Botany.    The  price  is  sixty  cents,  and  the  publishers,   A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co., 
New  York. 

This  is  the  first  book  that  enables  the  student  to  analyze  carefully  and 
record  the  results  of  his  researches  among  the  rocks  and  minerals  of  the 
country.     It  is  adapted  to  any  text-book  on  Mineralo^. 


PERSONAL. 


— F.  S.  Alley  has  been  unanimously  chosen  principal  of  the  New  Paris 
schools. 

— Hiram  Sapp  is  the  editor  of  an  educational  column  in  the  Osceolo  (Ne- 
braska) Record. 

— ^John  Ogden  is  engaged  in  the  institute  at  Council  Blufis,  Iowa,  from  July 
21  to  August  9. 

— J.  F.  McCaskey,  of  Troy,  0.,  succeeds  G.   W.   Walker  in  the  superinten- 
dency  of  the  Lima  schools. 

— *C.  L.  Van  Cleve,  of  South  Charleston,  succeeds  J.   F.  McCaskey  as  su- 
perintendeht  of  Schools  at  Troy,  0. 

— S.  J.  Finley,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  schools  at  Quaker  City,  0.,  for  the 
past  four  years,  has  been  re-elected. 

— H.  T.  Sudduth  has  accepted  the  chair  of  Rhetoric,  English  Literature,  and 
History,  in  Ohio  University,  at  Athens. 

— Frank  J.  Roller,  of  Vienna,  Trumbull  County,  has  been  engaged  as  princi- 
pal of  schools  at  Lowell,  Mahoning  County. 

— C.  S.  Coler  is  engaged  in  normal  work  at  Zanesville  this  summer.     He 
has  done  similar  work  at  Athens  for  several  summers. 

— Miss  M.  J.  Maltby  has  relinquished  her  position  as  principal  of  the  Tall- 
madge  schools  to  take  a  position  in  a  Nebraska  college. 

— Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  L.  Campbell,  of  Sharps ville.  Pa.,   succeed  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hemry,  in  the  North-Eastern  Ohio  Normal  School,  at  Canfield,  0. 

— E.  J.  Godfrey  has  been  re-elected  principal  of  the  Salem  high  school,  at 
a  salary  of  $1,000.     He  has  already  served  six  years  in  that  position. 

— W.  M.  Friesner  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  schools  at  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  for  a  term  of  three  years,  with  salary  increased  to  $1,800. 

— W.  H.  Hartsough  has  charge  of  the  normal  department  of  the  Pleaaant- 
ville  Collegiate  Institute.    A  summer  session  for  teachers  opened  July  14. 

— Samuel  T.  Mitchell,  principal  of  the  Springfield  colored  schools,  succeeds 
Dr.  B.  F.  Lee  in  the  presidency  of  Wilberforce  University,  near  Xenia,  O. 

— J.  A.  Shawan  has  completed  his  first  year  as  superintendent  of  achoola 
at  Mt.  Vernon  and  has  been  unanimously  re-elected,  with  an  addition  of  $100 
to  his  salary. 

— N.  Coe  Stewart,  of  Cleveland,  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Musical  Department  of  the  National  Teachers'  Association,  at 
Madison,  Wis. 
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—0.  T.  Corson,  who  has  superintended  the  Camden  schools  for  the  past  four 
years,  ha^  been  called  to  superintend  the  schools  of  Granville,  0.,  at  a  salary 
of  $1100. 

— Rev.  W.  T.  Jackson  has  resigned  the  principalship  of  Fostoria  Academy, 
and  accepted  the  superintendency  of  the  public  schools  of  Fostoria,  at  a  salary 
of  $1400. 

— S.  F.  DeFord  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  schools  at  Ottawa, 
for  a  term  of  two  years.  He  has  already  served  thirteen  years  in  the  same 
position. 

— C.  G.  Hopkins,  an  "Ohio  boy,"  has  had  charge  of  the  schools  of  La 
Orande,  Oregon,  for  the  past  year,  and  has  been  re-elected  at  a  salary  of  $100 
«  month. 

— J.  0.  Caldwell,  after  being  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  Bainbridge 
public  schools,  resigned  his  position,  and  accepted  the  principalship  ^of  the  Sa- 
lejn  Academy. 

— T.  S.  Huggart,  who  has  been  principal  of  the  Salem  Academy,  at  South 
Salem,  0.,  for  the  last  seven  years,  has  resigned  his  position  for  the  purpose  of 
entering  the  ministry. 

— W.  J.  Schmitz,  once  an  Ohio  teacher,  has  been  re-elected  superintendent 
of  schools  at  Rushford,  Minn.,  at  a  salary  of  $1,000.  The  Bushford  Star 
speaks  very  highly  of  his  work. 

— L.  S.  Thompson,  of  Purdue  University,  has  received  the  degree  of  A.  M. 
from  Marietta  College.  It  is  meet  that  so  worthy  a  son  of  Ohio  should  be 
thus  honored  by  an  Ohio  college. 

— R.  S.  Page  has  been  unanimously  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  Ironton 
schools,  at  a  salary  of  $1,800,  an  increase  of  $150.  A  correspondent  says  he 
is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 

— W.  S.  Eversole,  superintendent  of  the  Wooster  schools,  has  completed  a 
post-graduate  course  of  study  prescribed  by  Wooster  University,  and  has  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  We  extend  to  Dr.  Eversole  most  hearty  congrat- 
alations. 

— Dr.  Charles  W.  Super,  for  some  time  acting  president  of  Ohio  University, 
at  Athens,  has  been  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  institution.  Miss  Emily 
F.  Wheeler  has  been  elected  to  the  chair  of  modern  languages  in  the  same 
institution. 

— F.  Y.  Irish,  author  of  "Grammar  and  Analysis  made  easy  by  Diagrams,'.' 
wiU  aid  in  conducting  the  Crawford  County  institute  to  be  held  at  New 
Washington,  the  week  beginning  August  18.  He  will  be  present  Thursday 
and  Friday. 

— S.  H.  Heiriman,  superintendent  of  the  Medina  schools,  was  prevented- 
from  attending  the  meeting  of  the  State  Association  at  Lakeside  by  the  serious 
illness  of  his  wife.  Her  condition,  which  was,  for  a  time,  very  critical,  is 
DOW  much  improved. 

— Dr.  John  Hancock  was  not  permitted  to  retire  from  the  Dayton  schools 
without  suitable  recognition  of  his  services.  Some  thirty  or  more  of  Dayton* s 
leading  citizens,  who  had  been  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  the  ten 
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years  of  his  superiutendency,  invited  him  to  a  bountiful  collation.  While  pai^ 
taking  of  the  good  things,  many  well-deserved  tributes  were  paid  to  the  character 
and  worth  of  the  retiring  superintendent.  Such  strong  expressions  of  esteem 
and  regard  bj^  so  many  good  people  who  had  had  the  very  best  opportunity  of 
knowing  the  man  and  his  work,  must  have  been  very  gratifying  to  Dr.  Han- 
cock. 

— F.  Gillum  Cromer,  five  years  ago  took  charge  of  the  Grammar  school  at 
Union  City,  Ind.,  and,  three  years  ago,  was  promoted  to  the  superintendency. 
He  has  recently  been  unanimously  re-elected  for  a  term  of  three  years,  with 
an  increase  of  salary. 

George  W.  Walker,  after  a  long  and  successful  term  of  service,  retires  from 
the  superintendency  of  the  Lima  schools,  to  engage  in  life  insurance.  We  re- 
gret to  lose  so  good  a  man  from  the  ranks  of  the  schoolmaster.  May  success 
attend  him  in  his  new  field. 

— Ghas.  W.  'Hemry,  for  some  time  connected  with  the  North- Eastern  Ohio 
Normal  school,  at  Canfield,  Ohio,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Fairfield 
Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute,  Nebraska.  Mrs.  Hemry  has  been  choseTv 
lady  principal  of  the  same  institution. 

— C.  F.  Palmer,  superintendent  of  the  Dresden  schools,  is  very  highly  com- 
plimented for  his  pains-taking  and  efficient  services.  The  Dresden  Daingr 
says  that  the  excellent  reputation  of  her  schools  is  worth  thousands  of  dollars 
to  Dresden  in  a  business  point  of  view. 

— J.  M.  Ickes  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  schools  at  Utica,  O. 
This  will  be  his  fourth  year  in  that  position.  The  schools  are  well  organized* 
with  a  good  course  of  study,  and  the  board  seem  disposed  to  have  the  good 
work  of  the  past  three  years  continued. 

— Arthur  Powell  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  schools  at  Wads- 
worth.    Salary  $900. 

P.  S. — Mr.  Powell  has  entered  into  a  life  partnership  with  one  of  his  teach- 
ers. Miss  Ada  E.  Franks.    July  23  was  the  happy  day.     Congratulations. 

— Miss  Oella  J.  Patterson  has  received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  the  West- 
minster College,  New  Wilmington,  Pa. — an  honor  worthily  bestowed.  Misa 
Patterson  was  at  one  time  a  teacher  in  the  schools  of  Steuben ville,  0.,  but  for 
several  years  has  been  professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature  in  West 
minster. 

— C.  R.  Long  was  re-elected  principal  of  the  Zanesville  high  school,  but  de- 
clined to  accept,  on  account  of  inadequate  salary.  J.  M.  Seright,  of  Chand- 
lersville,  has  been  elected  to  the  position,  at  a  salary  of  $1000.  Mr.  Long  was- 
the  recipient  of  a  beautiful  silver  water  pitcher  and  cup,  the  gift  of  the  grad- 
uating class,  at  the  close  of  commencement  exercises. 
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Collegiate  and  Preparatory  Departments ;  instruction  in  the  latter  chiefly 
by  College  Professors.  New  buildings  and  new  apparatus.  Normal  classes 
in  Spring  and  Fall  terms.  Tuition  low,  and  one  tree  scholarship  for  eaclk 
county  in  Ohio.     Fall  Term  opens  Sept  4.     For  further  particulars  address 

PRESIDENT  CHAS.  W.  SUPER, 

Athens,  Ohio. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  OHIO  STATE  TEACHERS' 

ASSOCIATION,  AT  LAKESIDE,  OHIO, 

JULY  I,  2,  AND  3,  1884. 


EVERY  DAY  DIFFICULTIES  OF  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM. 


BY    HARRIET   L.    KEELER. 

I  am  not  here  to  chant  the  chorus  of  a  Jeremiad,  the  occasion  does 
not  demand,  the  circumstances  do  not  warrant  it.  Any  one  whose 
public  school  experience  covers  a  score  of  years,  well  knows  the  great 
advance  which  has  taken  place  during  that  time,  both  in  method  and 
manner  of  teaching.  What  was  formerly  the  practice  of  the  few  is 
now  the  habitual  usage  of  the  many ;  and  this  change  has  not  taken 
place  simply  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns,  but  in  villages  and  country 
districts  as  well.  The  reason  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  is  by  no 
means  a  truth  that  is  hidden.  Nor  is  it  because  the  schoolmaster  is 
abroad.  The  schoolmaster  has  been  abroad,  1o  !  these  many  years, 
yet  no  such  advance  can  be  credited  to  his  efiforts.  It  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  superintendent  is  abroad.  There  has  at  length  appeared 
in  the  schools  a  person  whose  business  it  is  to  apply  principles,  ob- 
serve results,  compare  methods,  collate  facts.  The  difficulty,  heretofore, 
has  been  that  the  teacher  had  no  opportunity  to  generalize.  Work- 
ing in  isolation  as  he  necessarily  did,  his  vision  was  limited,  his  expe- 
rience narrow,  his  premises  incoir.plete,   and  his  conclusions  fre- 
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quently  unwarranted.  Working  without  the  knowledge  of  others' 
achievements,  he  was  unable  to  tell  whether  certain  effects  were  act- 
ually produced  by  the  cause  to  which  he  referred  them  or  not.  Those 
who  have  known  admirable  results  to  be  gained  through  very  insuffi- 
cient means,  because  the  personal  power  of  the  teacher  compensated 
for  the  loss  in  method,  will  readily  admit  that  no  teacher  alone,  un- 
aided, can  develop  any  trustworthy  principle  in  education.  That 
seems  a  hard  thing  to  say,  but  his  own  personal  equation  is  too  strong 
a  factor. 

For  the  science  of  pedagogy  is  an  inductive  science,  and  the  single 
teacher  has  his  single  fact  and  nothing  more.  He  may  happen  upon 
correct  principles,  but  he  has  no  testimony  to  prove  them  ;  for  it  is  by 
the  experience  of  many  that  proof  comes,  and  his  next  neighbor  may, 
and  probably  will,  deny  his  pet  theory  with  perfect  impunity.  We 
all  know  that  this  has  been  the  history  of  pedagogy  in  the  past,  and 
invariably  what  was  one  schoolmaster's  meat,  was  another  school- 
master's poison. 

Simultaneous  with  the  appearance  of  the  superintendent,  there  ap- 
peared a  class  of  teachers  differing  in  many  respects  from  those  who 
preceded  them.  It  is  unnecessary  to  review  the  causes  which  brought 
about  the  change,  but  the  thing  itself  was  the  presence  in  the  schools 
of  women,  many  of  them  young,  bright,  energetic,  fairly  well  edu- 
cated and  determined  to  succeed.  They  were  pushed  by  stress  of 
circumstances  into  places  never  filled  by  women  before,  and  as  a  re- 
sult some  wondrous  discoveries  were  made.  First,  that  they  were  ad- 
mirably fitted  for  primary  work.  That  youth  and  sympathy  go  a  long 
way  with  children,  and  when  supplemented  by  wise  direction  and  ma- 
ture experience,  the  result  was  better  than  had  ever  been  attained  be- 
fore. Indeed,  a  superintendent  found  out  that  there  was  now  some 
hope  of  having  his  ideas  wrought  out  in  the  schools ;  and  the  fact  that 
his  method  was  new  did  not  necessarily  condemn  it.  It  has  since 
been  held  that  women  are  useful  in  other  positions  beyond  the  pri- 
mary— ^but  I  do  not  follow  the  thought — I  wish  only  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  where  these  two  elements  have  been  the  strongest  the 
advance  has  been  greatest 

The  public  schools  are  very  near  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  I 
say  this,  despite  the  storm  of  adverse  criticism  under  which  they  ex- 
ist. Despite  the  frantic  outcries  against  system  ;  the  charge  that  they 
educate  away  from  labor ;  that  they  educate  too  much,  or  that  they 
educate  too  little;  that  they  are  cast-iron,  and  so  on  adfinem.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  particularize ;  every  one  within  the  sound  of  my  voice 
knows  them  perfectly. 

Any  demagogue  may  start  any  cry,  and  he  will  number  his  follow- 
ers by  hundreds — yes,  thousands — until  he  attempts  to  put  his  words 
into  deeds,  and  actually  to  lay  hands  upon  the  schools ;  he  then  sud- 
denly finds  himself  alone.  To  be  sure  a  prominent  man  goes  down 
here  and  there  in  the  melee,  but  the  schools  are  untouched  or  suffer 
only  in  spiritual  loss  of  enthusiasm,  courage  and  hope.  It  is  an  odd 
trick,  this  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  to  bait  and  worry  every  institution 
that  it  possesses,  but  it  is  characteristic.     State  and  church  and  school 
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feel  the  effects  of  it,  daily.     As  Emerson  puts  it,  "They  have  hit  upon 
that  capital  invention  of  freedom,  constitutional  opposition." 

Together  with  this  spiritual  loss  which  cannot  be  measured,  comes 
a  fact  patent  to  all  who  give  the  matter  even  cursory  attention.  It  is 
the  small  and  ever  lessening  number  of  young  men  who  choose  teach- 
ing as  a  life  occupation,  and  enter  upon  it  with  steady  purpose  to  con- 
tinue therein.  Many  take  it  up  for  an  especial  object  and  then  drop 
it — ^it  bearing  the  same  relation  to  other  occupations  that  certain  New 
England  farms  are  said  to  bear  to  other  more  favored  portions  of  the 
country — ^a  good  occupation  to  get  out  of.  A  lawyer  trains  his  son  to 
follow  in  his  footsteps,  a  doctor  frequently  looks  forward  to  the  time 
when  the  burden  of  his  profession  shall  fall  upon  the  younger  shoul- 
ders of  his  son,  five  generations  of  ministers  have  been  known  to  fol- 
low in  unbroken  succession ;  but  where  is  the  teacher  or  superintend- 
ent who  deliberately  trains  his  son  to  his  profession  ?  Who  could  con- 
scientiously recommend  an  occupation,  at  once  so  exacting  and  so 
precarious  ? 

If  the  bent  of  a  young  man's  mind  is  strong  enough  to  carry  him  to 
the  schoolroom,  notwithstanding  what  he  knows  he  will  find  there, 
there  is  hope  that  his  faith  and  enthusiasm  will  survive  his  first  strug- 
gle with  misapprehension,  misrepresentation  and  injustice.  Certain 
it  is,  that  so  long  as  he  and  such  as  he  continue  to  live  and  labor,  the 
noble  army  of  saints  and  martyrs  will  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

Moreover,  the  American  school  is  set  face  to  face  with  a  task  the 
like  of  which  has  not  appeared  since  the  day  when  the  Parthians, 
Medes,  Elamites,  and  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia  heard  the  apostolic 
instruction,  each  in  his  own  tongue.  The  nations  of  the  earth  have 
'  gathered  together  once  again,  this  time  in  America,  and  each  nation- 
ality is  to  be  instructed  in  language  which  it  can  comprehend.  And, 
alas,  for  the  teachers,  no  day  of  Pentecost  can  be  expected.  Our 
schools  are  made  up  of  children  whose  parents  represent  not  only  the 
widest  extremes  of  social  position  but  of  race  difference.  Children 
whose  parents  have  fled  to  this  country  as  a  possible  refuge  from  the 
oppressive  conditions  of  their  own  lives,  who  are  ignorant  of  our  his- 
tory, our  institutions,  our  laws ;  children  to  whom  the  Revolution  is  a 
thing  unknown,  and  for  whom  the  civil  war  is  at  best  a  name.  An 
alien  population  is  already  here  asking  to  be  adopted  into  the  family 
of  the  Republic.  In  a  single  school  I  know  of,  are  gathered  Ger- 
mans, Bohemians,  Irish,  Italians,  Negroes,  as  well  as  native  Amer- 
icans. Out  of  this  heterogeneous  mass  is  to  come  forth,  evoked  by  the 
teacher's  potent  influence,  strength,  wisdom,  patriotism,  self-reliance, 
in  short, — ^the  stoic  virtues  of  the  heroic  age.  One  of  the  great  prob- 
lems of  the  American  school,  an  every  day  Banquo,  who  will  not 
down,  is  what  to  do  for  these  children,  what  to  teach  them  no  less 
than  how  to  teach  them. 

At  the  risk,  perhaps,  of  being  misunderstood,  I  shall  touch  upon 
another  phase  of  the  common  school  question,  whose  untoward  in- 
fluence is  felt  day  by  day.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  a  popular  in- 
stitution dependent  upon  the  votes  of  the  masses  must  bend  and  sway, 
rise  and  fall,  according  to  the  fortunes  of  the  ballot-box  and  the  times ; 
but  how  it  is  that  the  American  Public  who  sincerely  love  their  schools 
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how  many  books  a  really  good  series  of  readers  should  consist, 
promptly  replied  to  the  dismay  of  his  questioner,  "Fourteen,  Sir." 
Notwithstanding,  this  idea  obtained  very  little  countenance  from  the 
rank  and  file  of  teachers  until  recently,  and  to  the  public  at  large,  is 
probably  as  yet,  wholly  unknown.  And  the  father  who  is  asked  to 
buy  another  First,  Second  or  Third  Reader,  for  his  child,  having  al- 
ready purchased  one,  will  probably  most  virtuously  refuse  and  feel 
that  in  doing  so,  in  some  unknown  but  efficient  way  he  is  preventing 
fraud  and  throttling  monopolies. 

Those  oi  us  who  believe  in  this  want  are  fully  persuaded  that  it  is 
and  will  continue  to  be,  impossible  properly  to  teach  reading  until  the 
question  of  abundant  material  is  fully  settled.  It  is  an  every  day 
difficulty  in  the  school-room. 

Another  point  to  be  considered :  What  does  th^  school  owe  the 
child  by  way  of  elocutionary  training,  correct  oral  reading  ?  I  believe 
much,  very  much.  But  I  also  believe  that  it  is  just  as  impossible  to 
do  for  the  children  under  present  conditions,  what  should  be  done  and 
what  might  be  done^  as  to  affix  wings  with  wax  and  fly  to  the  sun. 
Listen  to  any  class  ot  little  children  reading  their  First  Readers,  under 
the  hands  of  a  skillful  teacher.  Here  is  expression,  correct  inflection, 
proper  use  of  the  vocal  organs.  The  children  go  on  all  right  until 
they  have  taken  the  life  and  heart  out  of  their  little  book  and  need — 
not  a  harder  one — but  another  little  book  of  the  same  kind,  only  dif- 
ferent words — the  thought  never  rising  out  of  their  field  of  compre- 
hension. Would  not  children  keep  their  simple,  beautiful,  child-like 
reading,  if  they  were  never  worried  out  of  it  by  trying  to  read  orally 
what  they  do  not  understand  ? 

The  only  common  school  branch  about  which  the  battle  really 
rages  to-day  is  arithmetic.  We  must  admit,  must  we  not,  that  no 
schools  in  the  world  regard  arithmetic  as  a  study  for  children,  in  just 
the  light  that  we  do  ?  Language  and  history,  in  England,  and  the 
same  together  with  science,  in  Germany,  take  much  of  the  time  which 
in  this  country  is  devoted  to  arithmetic.  Our  results  are  not  what  the 
expenditure  of  time  and  labor  would  lead  us  to  expect  With  little 
children  we  can  keep  our  feet  on  solid  ground,  for  we  work  objective- 
ly, but  beyond  the  field  of  the  simple  application  of  fundamental  rules 
— into  the  field  of  fractions,  compound  numbers  and  decimals,  we 
travel  a  rugged  and  tortuous  path 

Here  is  need  of  great  power  of  reasoning  and  also  great  power  ot 
imagination.  We  can  show  a  child  one  stick,  ten  sticks,  one  thousand 
sticks,  but  he  must  imagine  one  hundred  thousand  sticks.  He  may 
know  fiwG  miles,  he  must  imagine  five  thousand ;  and  this  difficulty 
becomes  greater  the  farther  on  we  go. 

Because  so  many  children  must  leave  school  at  thirteen  years  of 
age  we  think  we  must  teach  the  entire  'arithmetic  before  that  time, 
and  the  result  is  confusion  worse  confounded.  The  difficulty  here  is 
principally  with  our  courses  of  study  made  in  obedience  to  a  blind  * 
popular  demand.  Reorganize  our  courses  and  we  can  teach  arith- 
metic. Leave  them  as  they  are  and  arithmetic  will  continue  to  be  as 
it  now  is,  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 

Upon  examinations  I  need  say  nothing.     In  the  multitude  of  coun- 
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sellers  there  is  wisdom,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  the  pop- 
ular attention  which  is  now  given  to  the  subject  will  result  in  some- 
thing valuable.  The  entire  matter  is  referred  back  to  the  experiment- 
al stage  and  the  plan  which  combines  the  maximum  of  efficiency  with 
the  minimum  of  cost,  both  to  pupil  and  teacher,  will  prove  itself  the 
best.  What  that  is,  only  experiment  will  determine.  It  is  an  open 
question. 

But  one  thing  further.  While  there  is  much  in  the  occupation  ot 
teaching  which  elevates,  softens,  improves,  there  is  a  danger  which 
luiks  daily  in  the  school-room,  which  never  leaves  the  teacher's  side, 
and  which,  unless  guarded  against,  destroys  all  symmetry  of  character, 
and  oftentimes  one's  best  usefulness.  It  steals  upon  us  unawares  and 
we  show  evidences  of  it  when  we  least  intend  it.  It  is  the  result  of 
being  daily  and  hoiurly  in  association  with  immature  minds,  the  con- 
sequence of  having  our  word  accepted  so  frequently  as  final.  We  so 
often  combine  the  legislative  and  executive  departments  of  govern- 
ment, that  we  sometimes  forget  that  this  is  only  for  the  schoolroom, 
and  unconsciously  endeavor  to  apply  it  outside.  Whoever  lives  too 
much  in  the  school-room  grows  away  from  the  world,  and  in  propor- 
tion as  he  does  so  he  is  unfitted  to  prepare  his  pupils  to  meet  the  world. 
And  this  narrowing  influence  is  felt  in  the  classroom  of  a  college 
quite  as  much  as  on  the  first  floor  of  a  grammar  school. 

Forewarned,  is,  in  a  way,  forearmed,  and  whoever  would  keep  es- 
sential manliness  or  womanliness  must  bear  this  fact  in  mind.  The 
only  antidote,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  world — the  world  with  all  its 
myriad  interests.  We  say  we  have  no  time  to  visit  our  neighbor,  no 
strength  to  give  to  charitable  objects,  no  leisure  to  devote  to  intellect- 
ual improvement.  May  be  so,  I  know  perfectly  well  how  exacting  a 
teacher's  duties  are — but  if  we  could  only  learn  to  spend  both  time 
and  strength  according  to  our  genius,  to  economize  on  trides  and 
spend  on  essentials,  could  only  remember  that  there  is  giving  which 
enricheth,  and  withholding  which  tendeth  to  poverty,  may  be  some 
of  the  hard  places  of  a  teacher's  life  might  be  made  easy. 
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Mr.  Hinsdale  first  read  the  resolution  adopted  at  Chautauqua  one 
year  ago,  unc'er  which  Mr.  Findley,  of  Akron,  Mr.  Ellis,  of  San- 
dusky, and  himself  were  appointed  a  committee  on  the  general  sub- 
ject of  reading  on  the  part  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  including 
the  public  library,  and  especially  what  the  schools  can  do  to  give  wise 
direction  to  such  reading. 

Mr.  Hinidile  then  said  :  It  has  been  agreed  by  the  committee  that 
no  formal  report  in  writing  should  be  made,  but  that  the  whole  subject 
should  b^  discussed  by  members  of  the  Association.     This  course  has 
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been  decided  upon  because  the  committee  believes  that  in  this  way 
the  greatest  interest  will  be  awakened.  I  shall,  therefore,  say  only 
enough  fairly  to  open  the  discussion. 

There  is  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  reading  question  on  the  part 
of  teachers  and  of  the  public  generally.  It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  reading  underlies  and  comprehends  the  whole  of  book  ed- 
ucation. In  one  of  its  phases  it  is  not  so  serious  a  problem  in  the 
country  as  it  is  in  the  city.  The  country-school  material  is  compar- 
atively homogeneous ;  the  city-school  material  is  very  heterogeneous. 
In  Cleveland,  and  in  other  cities,  there  is  a  great  variety  of  elements. 
I  have  seen  a  sheet  of  paper  on  which  there  was  writing  in  the  En- 
glish, German,  French,  Italian,  Russian,  and  Hebrew  languages,  and 
the  writing  was  the  work  of  pupils  in  the  Central  Cleveland  night 
school.  Many  of  the  children  in  city  schools,  and  the  families  to.  which 
they  belong,  are  wholly  destitute  of  literature  in  the  English  language 
other  than  the  children's  school  readers.  Obviously,  the  work  of 
teaching  children  to  read  under  such  circumstances  is  most  difficult. 
However,  the  subject  before  the  Association  is  not  reading  in  the 
technical  school  sense,  but  reading  in  the  general  and  discursive 
sense.  It  is  reading  as  a  means  of  information  and  discipline  and  not 
as  elocution.  Thus  defined,  the  subject  is  attracting  increased  atten- 
tion. There  is  a  growing  conviction  that  the  schools  do  not  do 
enough  when  they  teach  the  pupils  haia  to  read ;  they  must  teach  them 
what  to  read.  This  phase  of  the  subject  has  been  described  with 
great  ability  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Adams,  Jr.,  in  his  paper  read  first  at 
Quincy,  whic;])  has  attracted  so  much  attention.  I  will  now  state  some 
of  the  ways  in  which  teachers  can  render  valuable  assistance  in  this 
field. 

1.  Lists  of  good  books  can  be  prepared  by  competent  hands,  pub- 
lished, and  circulated.  The  work  done,  in  this  direction,  by  the  N. 
E.  O.  T.  Association  may  serve  as  an  illustration. 

2.  Teachers  can  make  short  lists  for  the  pupils  whom  they  teach. 
These  the  pupils  can  write  down.  In  Cleveland,  and  no  doubt  Id 
other  places,  many  teachers  keep  such  lists  standing  on  the  black- 
boards. This  is  an  excellent  practice.  Such  lists  as  these  have  the 
great  advantage,  generally,  of  immediate  adaptation  to  the  wants  and 
circumstances  of  the  pupils  to  be  assisted. 

3.  Whenever  possible,  teachers  should  form  the  habit  of  going  oc- 
casionally with  their  pupils  to  the  library  and  the  reading  room  to  give 
them  much  needed  instruction  in  the  art  of  using  books  and  collections 
of  books.  Professors  in  some  colleges  do  an  excellent  work  in  this 
way,  and  it  can  be  duplicated  by  high  school  and  higher  grade  gram- 
mar school  teachers.  This  experiment  has  been  successfully  tried  in 
Chicago. 

DISCUSSION. 

Alston  Ellis  : — The  selection  of  lists  of  books  for  pupils'  reading 
is  a  work  of  great  difficulty ;  and  when  selections  have  been  made, 
they  are  of  little  value  for  the  purpose  intended,  unless  the  teachers 
are  familiar  with  the  contents  of  the  books  and  know  how  to  give 
wise  direction  to  the  readir^  of  their  pupils.     Teachers  do  too  little  in 
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the  direction  of  their  own  culture.  They  spend  too  much  time  and 
strength  in  useless  worry.  They  should  learn  to  do  their  work  cheer- 
fully, and  in  its  proper  time  and  place,  and  have  time  and  strength 
left  for  reading  and  study. 

I  would  only  add  that  both  teachers  and  pupils  might  profitably 
spend  more  time  than  they  do  in  reading  the  best  fiction. 

E.  A.  Jones  : — This  is  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  which 
could  come  before  this  Association.  Nothing  else  so  builds  up  and 
fortifies  character  as  the  companionship  of  good  books  ;  and  nothing 
else  so  rapidly  and  surely  undermines  it  as  bad  literature.  A  young 
man  hung  at  Massillon  a  short  time  ago  attributed  his  downward 
career  to  the  reading  of  bad  books. 

I  commend  the  list  of  books  selected  by  the  N.  E.  O.  T.  Associ- 
ation, and  published  in  the  May  number  of  the  Ohio  Educational 
Monthly.     I  do  not  know  where  a  better  list  can  be  found. 

Getting  the  books  into  the  hands  of  the  pupils  is  a  matter  which 
presents  some  difticulties.  There  should  be  a  bookcase  in  every 
school-room,  and  money  may  be  raised  for  the  purchase  of  books  by 
voluntary  contributions  and  school  entertainments. 

John  Hancock  :— I  see  a  difficulty  in  regard  to  time  for  reading. 
Our  courses  of  study  have  been  extended  without  any  extension  of 
time.  If  our  pupils  are  to  read  to  any  purpose  we  must  lop  off  much 
that  now  occupies  time  and  attention.  I  would  lop  off  much  of  the 
arithmetic  and  technical  grammar.  These  have  undue  prominence 
in  our  courses  of  study.  I  have  known  strong  men  of  extensive  cul- 
ture who  could  scarcely  perform  the  common  operations  iu  arithmetic. 

The  foundation  of  historical  knowledge  and  a  taste  for  reading  his- 
tory should  be  laid  early. 

Reading,  to  be  of  any  value,  must  have  time  and  thoughtful  atten- 
tion. The  mere  perfunctory  reading  of  many  books  will  profit  little. 
Children  should  read  some  of  the  great  books  of  the  world  while  they 
are  young. 

R.  W.  Stevenson:— The  printing  of  lists  of  books  has  value;  but 
there  are  difficulties.  Parents  and  librarians  sometimes  thwart  the 
efforts  of  teachers  to  direct  the  reading  of  their  pupils. 

The  collection  of  a  small  library  for  any  school  is  not  difficult. 
Many  ways  of  doing  this  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  those  wh6 
are  earnest  in  the  work. 

Something  has  been  said  about  the  importance  of  teachers  being 
acquainted  with  the  books  their  pupils  are  to  read.  This  is  certainly 
desirable ;  but  it  is  not  practicable  for  teachers  to  read  all  the  juvenile 
books.  Familiarity  with  some  of  the  best  with  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  many,  is  all  that  can  be  expected. 

The  question  is  not  whether  our  youth  shall  read,  for  all  classes  do 
read.  The  great  question  is  what  they  shall  read.  Better  read  noth- 
ing than  much  of  the  trash  found  in  our  public  libraries,  and  even  in 
our  Sunday-school  libraries. 

B.  A.  Hinsdale  : — In  closing  this  discussion,  I  may  say  that,  in  my 
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opinion,  relativelyi  too  much  of  the  reading  done  by  children  and  by 
adults  is  in  periodicals  and  in  ephemeral  book  literature.  Excellent 
as  are  many  of  the  newspapers  and  magazines,  they  do  not  and  can 
not,  take  the  place  of  booka.  I  endorse  the  remark  of  Dr.  Hancock, 
that  children  should  be  led  to  read  some  of  the  great  world  books 
while  they  are  children.  Such  books  are  too  much  neglected.  So 
great  an  authority  as  Dr.  Lieber  has  said  that  two  books  caused  the 
French  Revolution :  Rousseau's  "Social  Contracts"  and  Plutarch's 
'*Lives." 


ETHICS  OF  THE   SCHOOL-ROOM. 


ir*  BY  WILLIAM  RICHARDSON. 

(Synopsis  of  a  paper  prepared  for  the  Lakeside  meeting.) 

Right  and  wrong  are  universal.  '  They  belong  exclusively,  or  pe- 
culiarly, to  no  nation,  to  no  sect.  Right  and  wrong  among  the  Arabs 
or  the  Indians  are  the  same  as  among  the  English  or  the  Americans. 
They  are  the  same  in  the  merchant's  shop,  the  church,  and  the  school- 
room. There  is  one  ethical  law  for  all  men.  Its  essence  is  incorpo- 
rated in  the  **Golden  Rule,"  and  he  that  lives  by  this  rule  does  right, 
rejects  wrong. 

The  politician,  sailing  the  diversified  and  stormy  sea  of  politics, 
cannot  divest  himself  of  the  ethical  law  to  suit  time  and  place.  The 
lawyer,  pleading  before  the  legal  tribunals  of  the  country,  cannot  close 
his  eyes  to  the  fundamental  law  of  right.  The  teacher  in  the  school- 
room, dealing  with  a  multitude  of  immortal  souls,  sees  ever  before  hioa 
a  fixed;  unalterable  law,  standing  like  a  wall  between  right  and 
wrong. 

I  do  not  say  that  this  natural,  fundamental,  eternal  law  is  never 
trampled  upon,  or  disregarded,  for  there  are  ruthless  barbarians  in 
every  corner  of  the  world,  who  hesitate  not  to  over-run  and  disfigure 
all  that  is  pure,  and  beautiful,  and  good.  Such  acts  of  vandalism 
have  been  going  on  since  we  have  known  anything  of  man,  and  no 
class  of  people  have  been  exempt  from  their  baneful  influence. 

The  teacher  in  the  school-room  is  surrounded  by  a  miniature  world. 
Not  a  world  of  callous  souls,  hardly  impressible,  but  souls  in  the  main 
sensitive,  easily  influenced.  When  they  enter  the  scheol-room  they 
carry  with  them  rights  with  which  nature  has  endowed  them.  The 
teacher,  likewise,  divests  himself  of  no  rights  that  have  been  his  in- 
heritance. 

National  law  should  be  under  and  subservient  to  ethical  law.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  state  and  municipal  law.  The  laws  of  the  school- 
room  should  be  framed  with  even  greater  care  than  those  made  for 
the  mature  in  life. 

The  teacher  should  be  the  embodiment  of  righteousness.  Before 
him  right  should  stand  alwa>  s  supreme,  and  wrong  have  no  place. 
His  government  should  commend  itself  in  its  entire  freedom  from  sel- 
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fi^hoess  and  predjudice.     Justice,  kindness,  and  goodness  should  be 
its  essence. 

The  State  calls  for  law-abiding  citizens.  Whence  come  citizens  but 
from  the  youth  of  the  land  ?  How  are  correct  principles  of  life  and 
action  to  be  inculcated  in  the  youth,  except  by  parents  and  teachers  ? 
In  too  many  cases  ethical  training  is  from  teachers  alone^  for  many  a 
home  is  the  abode  of  anything  else  than  righteousness. 

Questions  of  duty  are  constantly  rising.  The  teacher  is  the  legisla- 
tive, the  judicial,  and  the  executive,  all  in  one.  Like  an  absolute 
monarch,  ''in  loco  parentis,"  he  must  make  his  own  laws,  judge  of 
their  rightness  and  fitness,  and  execute  them.  Like  the  ruler  of  a  re- 
public, he  must  make  every  soul  under  his  authority  feel  the  responsi- 
bility that  rests  upon  him ;  that  each  should  have  a  voice  in  the  main- 
tenance of  right  and  the  suppression  of  evil.  The  germs  and  incip- 
ient tendencies  of  youth,  ready  to  spring  forth  in  natural  development, 
must  be  directed  and  controlled.  Given  loose  rein,  they  may  produce 
a  Borgia,  or  a  Catiline. 

The  laws  of  the  school-room  should  commend  themselves  to  all  lov- 
ers of  the  right.  By  exercise  under  them,  all  will  come  to  regard  them 
as  a  safeguard  from  evil.  As  good  fruit  commends  itself  to  the  taste 
and  becomes  a  delight,  so  gooid  government  commends  itself  by  its 
inherent  virtues  to  all  that  come  under  its  healthful  influence. 

It  is  a  teacher's  duty  to  recognize  in  youth  the  incipient  principles 
and  proclivities  of  manhood.  ''Men  are  but  boys  of  larger  growth." 
Youth  has  a  right  to  such  recognition.  The  stern  discipline  of  the 
olden  time,  the  tendency  of  which  was  to  stifle  rather  than  to  direct 
and  train,  did  not  develop  modern  men  and  women,  but  rather  carica- 
tures of  human  beings,  who,  on  entering  upon  the  realities  of  life,  must 
depart  materially  from  the  training  of  their  masters,  and  recognize  in 
themselves  the  powers  with  which  nature  had  endowed  them. 

Well  rounded  men  and  women,  with  powers  developed  to  grapple 
with  the  great  questions  that  interest  the  world,  with  a  clear  discern- 
ment between  right  and  wrong,  with  faces  ever  turned  toward  the 
source  of  light,  trained  in  the  practice  of  the  eternal  principles  of  right, 
are  what  civilization  wants  to-day. 

We  turn  to  the  reciprocal  duties  of  teachers  and  pupils.     In  law, 

the  teacher  occupies  the  place  of  the  parent.    It  is  the  teacher's  duty 

to  direct,  the  pupil's  duty  to  obey.    The  teacher  may  not  direct  the 

pupil  to  do  any  thing  wrong ;  the  pupil  is  not  compelled  to  obey,  if 

directed  to  do  what  is  wrong.     Because  a  difference  of  opinion  may 

exist  between  teacher  and  pupil  as  to  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong, 

it  is  important  that  the  teacher  should  be  a  person   of  wisdom  and 

good  judgment     Conflicts  and  bitter  disputes  arise,  but  it  is  the  duty 

of  the  pupil  to  submit  to  the  requirements  of  the  teacher,  even  though 

he  may  not  feel  that  the  teacher  has  the  right  to  demand  it.    There  is 

always  the  privilege  of  appeal  to  a  higher  power.     So,  too,  if  there  is 

piersistent  disobedience  on  the  part  of  pupils,  the  teacher  has  recourse 

to  the  same  higher  power. 

The  reciprocal  duties  of  teachers  and  pupils  are,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  same  as  those  of  parents  and  children.  While  the  love  of  the 
teacher  for  the  pupil  has  not  the  essence  of  parental  love,  it  should  not 
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otherwise  differ  from  it.     While  the  love  of  the  pupil  for  the  teachdf 
is  not  filial  love,  it  should  in  other  respects  be  the  same. 

The  teacher  must  be  as  free  from  partiality  in  dealing  with  his  pu- 
pils as  the  parent  with  his  children.  When  good  children  are  praised, 
and  receive  marks  or  tokens  of  favor  from,  the  parent  because  oi  hav- 
ing been  obedient,  industrious,  or  praiseworthy,  it  does  not  argue  that 
other  children  would  not  receive  the  same  tmder  like  circumstances. 
The  same  is  true  in  the  school -room ;  right  should  be  commended, 
wrong  should  be  condemned.  The  wise  child  or  pupil  is  not  long  in 
seeing  the  passage-way  to  condemnation  and  reward.  This  is  a  grand 
incentive  to  right  doing.  Right  is  self-approving;  wrong  is  self- 
condemning.  The  parent  or  teacher  is  not  partial  or  unjust  in  thus 
dealing  with  the  child;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  just,  and  justice  to  all 
brings  forth  fruit  in  a  silent  way,  viz.,  converrs  wrong-doers  into 
right-doers.  The  reins  of  government  should  be  hidden  in  just  and 
righteous  principles.  By  silently  exercising  these  principles,  the  most 
healthful  atmosphere  prevails,  the  best  results  are  obtained. 

The  spirit  of  the  teacher  rises  above  all  formal  rules  and  require- 
ments. The  virtues  that  enrich  and  beautify  womanhood,  the  qual- 
ities that  exalt  and  ennoble  manhood,  should  stand  out  in  relief.  Si- 
lently the  child  becomes  affected  by  the  example  before  him.  The 
homely  virtues  of  truthfulness,  frankness,  patience,  cleanliness,  purity 
and  propriety  of  speech,  all  these  are  reflected  in  the  pupils.  Love, 
manifesting  itself  in  a  thousand  ways  in  the  daily  round  of  duties, 
finds  an  avenue  into  the  most  obdurate  heart,  and  calls  forth  a  gen- 
uine response.  The  school  may  become  a  home.  The  charms  of 
home  life  may  be,  in  a  measure,  the  charms  of  school  life.  The 
school-room  is  a  little  piece  of  the  great  world.  Children  are  the  citi- 
zens of  this  world.  They  are  the  actors  on  this  stage  of  life.  The  U|)s 
and  downs  of  this  life  are  fraught  with  as  momentous  issues  to  them 
as  the  vicissitudes  of  business  life  among  men  and  women.  The 
teacher  must  have  a  heart  to  feel  as  well  as  to  see  and  to  hear.  His 
sympathy  should  lead  him  to  espouse  the  cause  and  champion  the 
rights  of  every  citizen  of  this  little  world. 

The  teacher  should  know  the  keys  to  play  that  will  strike  a  chord 
in  the  inner  and  higher  nature  of  the  child.  In  every  acorn  lies  at  rest 
the  germ  of  an  oak.  The  conditions  being  right,  a  sturdy  oak  is  soon 
produced,  that  may  be  trained  up  as  the  monarch  of  the  forest,  or 
dwarfed.  In  every  wild  school-boy's  heart  there  is  a  tender  place,  and 
it  is  generally  within  reach.  There  lies  the  germ  of  a  higher  man- 
hood. It  may  not  be  what  will  produce,  even  under  the  best  of  cir- 
cumstances, a  Franklin,  a  Longfellow,  or  a  Sherman ;  possibly  it  will 
develop  into  only  an  honest  mediocre ;  but  that  germ  must  be  cher- 
ished and  developed,  and  the  boy  directed  up  into  honorable  man- 
hood. Talents  and  greatness  have  no  special  pertinence  here.  ''Not 
in  mental,  but  in  moral  worth  God  excellence  placed,  and  only  to  the 
good,  to  virtue  granted  happiness  alone." 

It  is  by  dint  of  training,  constant,  persistent  training,  that  the  best 
results  are  achieved.  **A  constant  dropping  weareth  away  the  stone." 
It  is  this  that  perfects  the  military  movements  at  West  Point ;  it  is  this 
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ttiat  gives  actors  and  artists  that  high  degree  of  excellence  which 
causes  them  to  be  sought  the  world  over. 

Training  in  language  is  sure  to  make  better  linguists ;  training  in 
mathematics  makes  better  mathematicians ;  training  in  exactness  and 
precision  leads  children  to  become  exact  in  all  their  dealings ;  training 
in  truthfulness  and  honor  fosters  these  same  virtues.  Of  the  proper 
use  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  strength  is  the  inevitable  product. 

A  healthful  discipline  in  any  school  is  a  sure  index  of  good  work, 
and  the  precursor  of  excellent  results.  A  healthful  moral  atmosphere 
tends  directly  to  positive  growth  in  all  the  virtues  that  grace  and  en- 
noble mankind.  The  growth  may  be  imperceptible,  it  may  crystallize 
in  silence,  but  it  is  apt  to  become  fixed  and  to  be  a  blessing  to  its 
possessor. 

Teachers  often  become  weary  in  well-doing,  not  reaping  as  fast  and 
freely  as  they  desire  from  the  seeds  sown,  but  with  the  early  and  the 
latter  rain,  there  surely  cometh  a  bountiful  reward. 

We  sometimes  fret  because  we  cannot  change  human  nature  and 
make  it  after  our  own  model.  Here  variety  is  infinite,  and  the  teacher 
is  not  expected  to  enter  into  conflict  with  nature,  but  to  take  human- 
ity as  he  finds  it,  and  chip  as  good  an  angel  as  he  can  from  the  marble 
presented.  The  result  may  not  be  of  the  most  graceful  proportion, 
the  material  not  admitting  of  it ;  and  the  polish  may  not  be  the  most 
exquisite,  the  texture  not  being  the  finest,  but  duty  and  responsibility 
are  satisfied.  More  credit  and  honor  may  be  due  to  a  teacher  who 
has  brought  forth  from  his  school  an  humble,  honorable  citizen,  than 
to  htm  who  has  produced  a  Wellington. 

''Children  need  fewer  critics  and  more  models." 

One  of  the  primal  duties  of  the  teacher  is  to  inculcate  in  his  pupils  a 
reverence  for  things  sacred.  The  Sabbath  should  be  held  up  as  a  day 
of  hallowed  rest,  a  day  set  apart  by  the  Creator  as  holy  time.  The 
sin  of  working  on  that  day  should  be  emphasized,  and  it  should  be 
made  to  appear  that  study  of  the  secular  lessons  of  the  week,  to  gain 
time,  is  wrong  and  forbidden ;  that  it  is  far  better  to  go  to  school  on 
Monday  ill  prepared,  than  to  break  the  Sabbath  in  unnecessary  labor. 
The  spirit  of  vital  religion  should  permeate  the  life  of  teacher  and  pu- 
pil alike,  sanctifying  by  its  hallowed  influence  the  very  atmosphere  of 
the  school.  The  Bible  may,  or  may  not  be  in  the  school,  but  the  in- 
fluence of  the  teacher  may  be  religious,  elevating,  and  Christlike,  atid 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  be  daily  preached  without  a  spoken  word. 

We  have  enumerated  some  of  the  duties  of  teachers  to  the  children 
entrusted  to  their  care.  We  have  passed  over  the  formal  duty  to 
teach  as  well  as  lies  in  one's  power,  the  subjects  required.  These 
routine  duties,  upon  which,  purchance,  the  salary  is  based,  have  their 
importance,  and  must  not  be  neglected.  But  the  moral  duties  that 
surmount  all  others,  that  have  to  do  with  the  inner  life,  that  have  a 
bearing  beyond  material  and  mercenary  things,  cannot  be  emphasized 
too  much.  They  touch  a  chord  that  will  vibrate  beyond  to-day.  The 
future  republic  will  be  shaped  by  the  outgrowth  of  the  work  and  influ- 
ence of  this  generation.  She  needs  not  wealth,  nobility,  ancestral 
name,  ambition,  proud  achievements  on  the  battle-field,  but  the  sim- 
ple virtues  of  integrity,  honor,  and  personal  worth. 
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We  must  not  mistake  our  aim.  There  is  one  thing  that  will  outlast 
time  and  accompany  us  into  the  unknown;  one  thing  that  will  be  in 
the  freshness  of  perpetual  youth  when  science,  art,  wealth,  culture 
have  faded  away.  Character,  the  sum  total  of  the  homely  virtues  of 
mankind,  the  center-piece  of  life's  ever-varying  picture,  must  be 
painted  with  an  eye  to  eternity. 


THE  VALUE  OF  LITERARY  CULTURE  TO  THE  1  EACH ER 


^  BY  J.   E.  STUBBS. 

Culture!  The  very  word  * 'marshals  us  the  way  that  we  were  go- 
ing." It  brings  us  into  sympathy  with  the  world  of  life  and  growth 
around  us ;  into  relationship  with  the  harvests  ripening  in  our  fields, 
with  the  herds  browsing  o'er  our  meadows,  with  the  trees  in  our  woods 
and  orchards,  and  with  the  birds  whose  voices  fill  the  air  with  melody. 

<  'Wise  is  the  face  of  nature  unto  him 
Whose  heart,  amid  the  business  and  the  cares. 
The  cunning  and  bad  passions,  of  the  world, 
Still  keeps  its  freshness,  and  can  look  upon  her 
As  when  she  breathed  upon  his  school-boy  face 
Her  morning  breath." 

It  makes  us  partakers  of  that  sovereign  spirit  and  purpose  which, 
working  in  harmony  with  nature,  yet  controls  and  guides  her  to  better 
results, — a  spirit  and  purpose  which  find  their  every-day  expression  in 
the  improvement  of  soils  and  in  the  development  of  varieties  in  fruits 
and  fiowers,  in  grain  and  stocks.  The  time  when  the  farmer  may 
rely  upon  the  natural  productive  power  of  the  soil  is  past,  never  to  re- 
turn. The  hills  of  Western  Pennsylvania  were  long  considered  of  lit- 
tle worth  for  tillage,  but  now,  by  the  liberal  application  of  lime  to  the 
soil,  they  produce  bountiful  harvests  of  golden  grain.  Now,  in  the 
rich  cornfields  of  the  South  and  West,  the  husbandman  seeks  to  grow 
two  ears  of  corn,  and  of  a  better  quality,  where  but  one  was  grown 
before. 

The  object  of  high  breeding  in  varieties  of  fruit  and  stock  is  to  se- 
cure the  best  qualities  with  the  least  expenditure  of  material.  Hence, 
with  intelligent  foresight  and  application,  men  have  bred  into  one  va- 
riety the  excellent  qualities  which  before  were  found  only  in  several 
varieties.  So  that  now  upon  the  farm  may  be  found  the  blooded  horse, 
bred  for  speed  or  strength,  the  blooded  cow,  bred  for  beef  or  butter ; 
in  the  orchard  grow  the  hybrid  fruits,  rich  in  all  excellence  of  color 
and  flavor ;  while  in  the  garden  bloom  cultured  fiowers  of  surpassing 
beauty  and  sweetness. 

Culture  and  cultivation !  Take  down  your  lexicon  for  a  moment ; 
note  that  these  two  vigorous  words  spring  from  the  same  root,  and 
that  their  meanings,  literal  and  tropical,  shade  into  each  other  at  ev- 
ery point.     Springing  into  life  with  the  first  marked  development  of 
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civilization,  they  carry  the  flavor  of  the  soil  and  its  tillage  into  ideas 
which  are  pictures  of  the  best  qualities  of  character.  Observe  that 
culture  and  cultivation  both  represent  care-taking — the  elimination  of 
the  bad  qualiiies,  the  development  of  the  good — and  that  this  idea  is 
carried  throughout  up  the  scale  of  physical,  mental,  and  moral  growth 
until  it  culminates  in  the  ideas  of  honor  and  reverence  to  the  Supreme 
Ideal  of  all  excellence. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  liniitation  of  the  word  culture  to 
mere  polish  of  manners  acquired  from  the  conventional  usage  of  good 
society,  or  to  mere  ornament  of  thought  or  diction — a  limitation,  by 
the  way,  which  has  become  quite  common — is  an  unjust  application 
of  a  noble  word.  Training,  discipline,  development,  growth,  im- 
provement, refinement,  excellence,  honor,  worth,  and  worship — such 
are  the  words  which  are  kinsmen  to  the  word  culture.  There  is  nothing 
superficial  about  these.  They  relate  to  the  highest  and  holiest  ideas 
which  engage  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men.  Culture  belongs  to  char- 
acter. It  concerns  the  mental  texture  and  the  moral  fiber  of  the  man. 
It  is  a  growth.     It  is  a  life. 

With  this  understanding  of  the  scope  of  the  word  culture,  let  us 
consider  the  following  important  preliminary  proposition  : 

THE  PERMANENT  INFLUENCE   OF  EARLY  ASSOCIATIONS  UPON  CHILDREN. 

Childhood  is  an  impression,  middle-life  is  a  duty,  old  age  is  a  mem- 
ory. And  the  success  and  honor  of  the  second,  with  the  sweetness 
and  beauty  of  the  third,  are  largely  determined  by  the  character  of  the 
first.  Says  Daniel  Webster,  **It  was  my  conversations  with  Uncle 
Daniel  Wise,  an  old  sailor  and  fisherman,  who  had  been  'round  the 
world  and  seen  many  countries,  that  I  got  my  love  of  geography,  and 
my  first  knowledge  of  the  manners,  the  customs  and  the  costumes  of 
the  various  lands  and  peoples  of  the  globe.  It  was  these  conversa- 
tions that  excited  in  me  a  love  of  knowledge  and  made  me  an  ardent 
reader."  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  associations  which  give 
these  imperishable  impressions  to  childhood  are  dependent  upon  the 
will  and  wisdom  of  the  parents  and  teachers  to  whom,  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  their  position,  is  given  the  Heaven-inspired  law,  ''To  be 
childlike  is  to  be  divine."  Hawthorne  thus  beautifully  expresses  the 
same  truth  :     ''I  love  God  and  little  children.'' 

There  is  nothing  too  trivial  in  childlife  to  pass  unnoticed  and  un- 
studied ;  for  its  hours  of  play,  no  less  than  its  hours  at  home  and  at 
schojl,  ure  its  teachers.  As  the  young  tree,  through  root  and  leaf, 
receives  from  sun  and  air  that  which  nourishes  its  growth,  so  does 
childhood,  through  eye  and  ear  and  touch,  drink  in  with  unconscious 
eagerness  whatever  ministers  to  the  demands  of  its  absorbing  powers. 
Childhood  is  alert  to  every  change  of  color,  to  every  variation  of  tone. 
It  IS  affected  by  every  play  of  emotion  on  the  human  face.  Hence  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  too  broad  a  generalization  to  say  that  child- 
hood's hours  of  unconscious  teaching  give  to  it  the  most  abiding  les- 
sons. The  interest  which  childhood  has  in  every  living  thing  :  its  love 
for  the  fields  with  their  flowers,  the  woods  with  their  birds,  the  creeks 
with  their  fishes,  its  eager  questionings  of  the  clouds  and  the  stars — 
what  are  these  but  the  voice  of  the  prophet  in   the  wilderness,  saying 
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to  every  teacher  :  ''This  is  the  way,  make  the  child's  p^th  straight" 
The  function  of  the  teacher  is  to  create  the  conditions,  the  atmos- 
phere, in  which  the  child  shall  ''live  and  move  and  have  its  being." 
Life  is  not  a  dogma.  Childhood  thrives  not  by  rule.  I  have  in  mind 
to-day  a  familiar  illustration  of  the  permanence  and  practical  value  of 
these  early  associations.  A  few  years  ago,  near  an  Ohio  village,  there 
lay  a  farm  for  which  nature  had  done  much,  but  its  owner  very  little. 
The  farm  seemed  to  grow  more  ragged  and  the  land  more  sterile  every 
year.  Every  thing  about  it  seemed  to  share  in  the  general  decay. 
Indeed,  it  might  have  been  taken  for  the  original  of  Goldsmith's  lines, 

"III  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey." 

But,  after  a  time,  the  farm  came  into  market  and  passed  into  the  pos- 
session of  a  young  man  who  was  just  setting  up  a  home  for  himself. 
One  afternoon  of  a  bright  June  day  not  long  past,  while  driving  along 
the  highway  which  skirts  this  farm,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  a 
landscape  of  surpassing  beauty.  At  the  edge  of  a  thrifty  orchard 
rested  a  tasteful  home ;  further  in  the  background  a  large  red  bank- 
barn  reflected  the  western  light ;  while  upon  field  after  field  of  waving 
grain  and  growing  corn  and  brow$ing  catde,  the  setting  sun  fell  like  a 
vesper  blessing.  It  was  a  picture  for  the  brush  of  Turner  or  the  pen 
of  Ruskin. 

Now,  whence  came  the  power  that  wrought  this  transformation  ?  It 
came,  I  answer,  from  that  farmer's  childhood  associations  and  teach- 
ing. This  new  home,  marked  by  thrift,  order,  and  beauty,  was  but  a 
copy  of  the  homestead  farm  where^  as  a  child,  this  farmer's  will  had 
been  trained  and  his  taste  cultivated.  He  could  not,  if  he  would, 
escape  the  governing  power  of  associations  transmitted  from  earliest 
years.  A  physician  in  an  eastern  city  relates  that  a  sound,  healthy, 
and  intelligent  man  came  to  him  and  with  bated  breath  whispered 
that  he  was  the  victim  of  a  vampire — not  a  vampire  bat,  but  a  human 
vampire.  He  hinted  that  he  knew  who  the  vampire  was — a  former 
enemy  now  deceased.  On  inquiry  the  physician  found  that  the  man 
had  imbibed  the  superstition  of  vampirism  in  his  childhood  home  in 
Hungary.  Do  not  these  incidents  emphasize  the  truth,  never  to  be 
forgotten  for  a  moment,  that  the  salvable  point  of  the  world  is  at  the 
childhood  of  its  children  ? 

If  the  proposition  which  I  have  thus  far  maintained  respecting  the 
educational  value  of  early  associations  is  well  taken,  then  the  question 
of  thorough  personal  culture  becomes  one  of  primary  importance  to 
the  teacher — a  culture  that  seeks  nothing  less  than  the  highest  devel- 
opment of  the  whole  being,  physical,  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual. 
That  all  who  see  him  such  may 

"Acknowledge,  then,  that  whether  by  the  side 
"Of  his  poor  hut,  or  on  the  mountain  top, 
"Or  in  the  cultured  field,  a  Man  so  bred 

" lives  and  breathes 

"For  noble  purposes  of  mind;  his  heart 
"Beats  to  the  heroic  song  of  ancient  days : 
"His  eye  distinguishes,  his  soul  creates." 
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The  teacher's  work  can  never  be  separated  from  the  teacher's  life. 
And  what  God  hath  joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder.  As  a 
profession,  teaching  ought  to  and  does,  rest  upon  certain  well-defined 
principles  which  are  susceptible  of  scientific  determination ;  but,  nev- 
ertheless, teaching  must  ever  be,  from  its  very  nature,  not  so  much  a 
profession  as  a  life.  If  it  absorbs  a  lifetime  to  develop  and  cultivate  a 
single  power — such  as  the  gift  of  song — what  shall  be  done  to  prepare 
one  to  teach  a  single  child  ?  much  more,  to  teach  fifty  children 
of  fifty  different  natures  from  fifty  different  homes  ?  Hamlef  s  ad- 
vice to  Guildenstern  touches  the  thought  keenly :  '*You  would  play 
upon  me ;  you  would  seem  to  know  my  stops ;  you  would  pluck  out 
the  heart  of  my  mystery;  you  would  sound  me  from  my  lowest  note  to 
the  top  of  my  compass;  and  there  is  much  music,  excellent  voice,  in 
this  little  organ ;  yet  you  can  not  make  it  speak.*  'Sblood,  do  you 
think  I  am  easier  to  be  played  on  than  a  pipe  ?  " 

Mr.  Emerson  said  to  his  daughter,  who  wrote  asking  him  if  she 
should  study  Greek,  botany,  or  metaphysics,  that  it  made  no  differ- 
ence what  she  studied :  the  question  was  with  whom  she  studied. 
There  is  an  accurate  perception  of  the  relation  of  the  teacher  to  his 
work  expressed  in  this  remark.  The  true  teacher  is  a  personal  force 
that  acts  upon  the  pupil  in  a  thousand  ways  not  made  manifest  through 
the  daily  lessons.  Character  culture  counts  highest  in  the  work  of 
the  school-room.  To  test  the  truth  of  this  observation,  go  back  in 
memory  to  that  teacher  whom  ^ou  remember  with  grateful  esteem, 
and  the  value  of  whose  instruction  has  been  confirmed  by  your  ma- 
turest  judgment  Carefully  analyze  your  opinions  and  feelings,  and 
then  tell  me,  if  the  teacher's  personality  has  not  left  the  most  abiding 
impressions  upon  your  powers  and  character? 

The  value  of  a  rich  and  generous  culture  to  the  teacher  can  be  meas- 
ured only  by  the  worth  of  every  immortal  soul  that  may  come  under 
his  influence  and  teaching.  For  the  attainment  of  such  culture,  the 
study  of  letters — English  literature — after  the  best  and  readiest  means. 
By  literary  culture  I  understand  culture,  not  in  letters,  but  by  means  of 
letters.  In  other  words,  that  companionship  with  the  best  writings  in 
the  English  language — those  that  are  adjudged  to  be  literature  by  rec- 
ognized authority — will  cultivate  those  refined  and  noble  qualities 
which  are  the  marks  of  the  cultured  man  or  woman,  and  who  can  be 
denied  the  companionship  of  such  writings,  since  like  the  wine  and 
milk  of  prophecy,  they  can  be  had  almost  without  money  and  without 
price  ?  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  vocation  of  teaching  has  a  ten- 
dency to  narrow  one's  range  of  thought  and  exalt  unduly  one's  sense 
of  personal  authority.  Dealing  with  immature  minds,  with  studies 
limited  in  their  range,  and,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  with  no  clear  per- 
ception of  the  deep  underlying  principles  which  should  govern  his  life 
and  work,  the  teacher  oft  becomes  a  mere  pedagogue.  Goldsmith's 
lines  are  not  altogether  a  caricature  : 

''Yet  he  was  kind,  or,  if  severe  in  aught, 
''The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault; 
''The  village  all  declared  how  much  he  knew ; 
"  'Twas  certain  he  could  write,  and  cipher  too; 
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''In  arguing,  too,  the  parson  owned  his  skill; 
''For  e'en  though  vanquished,  he  could  argue  still ; 
"While  words  of  learned  length  and  thundering  sound 
"Amazed  the  gazing  rustics  ranged  around ; 
"And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew 
"That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew." 

But  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  literature  will  correct  this  tendency. 
It  will  make  the  teacher  a  citizen  of  the  world. 

The  advantages  of  travel,  the  riches  of  art,  the  resources  of  science 
— ^in  short,  all  the  treasures  of  lands  unseen  and  races  unknown,  of 
sea  and  earth  and  sky,  are  within  his  reach. 

He  shares  in  the  exalted  emotions  which  come  from  every  heroic 
achievement  and  \l  a  partaker  in  every  movement  and  measure  that 
look  toward  the  elevation  of  his  race,  or  the  improvement  of  his  social 
surroundings.  Literature  is  universal  in  its  teachings  and  sentiments. 
Literary  culture  knows  no  limits  of  race  or  country.  It  stimulates  ev- 
ery faculty,  enlarges  every  subject,  and  strengthens  every  worthy 
purpose. 

The  school-room  is  the  "theater  of  those  life-long  labors  which  the- 
oretically are  the  most  noble  and  practically  the  most  vexatious  in  the 
world."  Dreary  indeed  is  the  schoolmaster's  life,  weary  indeed  are 
his  labors,  if  there  be  not  in  his  inner  life  a  living  fountain  whence 
come,  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances,  those  refreshing  waters 
which  have  their  secret  springs  deep  in  the  noble  literature  of  his 
mother-tongue. 

Cares  and  trials  will  seek  in  vain  to  dry  up  the  invigorating  and  re- 
newing sources  of  his  life ;  for,  like  the  fountains  in  Spain,  mentioned 
by  Longfellow,  though  filled  with  accumulated  stones  and  rubbish, 
the  waters  continued  to  force  their  way  upward  and  outward,  leaving 
a  rich  green  life  on  every  side. 

In  his  pen  picture  of  Mr.  Churchhill,  the  same  writer  has  illustrated 
for  us  the  renewing  power  of  literature  upon  the  worn  and  wearied 
nature.  Here  is  a  part  of  the  picture.  "To  the  people  in  the  vOlage, 
Mr.  Churchill  was  the  schoolmaster  and  nothing  more.  They  beheld 
in  his  form  and  countenance  no  outward  sign  of  the  divinity  within. 
They  saw  him  daily  moiling  and  delving  in  the  common  path  like  a 
beetle,  and  little  thought  that  underneath  that  hard  cold  exterior  lay 
folded  delicate,  golden  wings,  wherewith,  when  the  day  was  over,  he 
soared  and  reveled  in  the  pleasant  evening  air.  With  a  feeling  of  in- 
finite relief,  he  left  behind  him  the  empty  school-house  into  which  the 
sun  of  a  September  afternoon  was  pouring.  All  the  bright  young 
faces  were  gone.  All  the  impatient  little  hearts  were  gone.  All  the 
fresh  voices,  shrill  but  musical  with  the  melody  of  childhood,  were 
gone.  Casting  a  furtive  glance  at  the  last  caricatiure  of  himself  in  red 
chalk  on  the  wooden  fence  close  by,  he  entered  with  a  light  step  the 
solemn  avenue  of  pines  that  led  to  the  margin  of  the  river. 

At  first  his  step  was  slow  and  nervous,  and  he  swung  his  cane  as  ii 
aiming  blows  at  some  invisible  enemy.  Though  a  meek  man,  diere 
were  moments  when  he  remembered  with  bitterness  the  unjust  re- 
proaches of  fathers,  and  their  insulting  words.    But  as  he  walked, 
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his  step  grew  slower  and  his  heart  calmer.  The  coolness  and  shad- 
ows of  the  great  trees  comtoited  him,  and  he  heard  the  voice  of  the 
wind  as  it  were  the  voice  of  spirits  calling  around  him  in  the  air.  So 
that,  when  he  emerged  from  the  blacklands  into  the  meadows  by  the 
river  side,  all  his  cares  were  forgotten." 

I  venture  to  say  that  ofttimes  a  sympathetic  reading  of  Kavanagh 
will  do  the  average  teacher  more  good  than  the  reading  of  the  best 
book  on  the  "Art  of  Teaching"  ever  written.  He  who  has  drunk  co- 
piously from  the  fountain  of  inspiring,  instructive  literature  will  never 
again  dwell  in  the  desert  of  barren  effort.  These  books,  made  prec- 
ious by  experience  and  companionship,  are  friends  always  at  hand  to 
minister  to  our  needs. 

Let  us  now  consider  in  an  illustrative  way  the  value  of  literary  cul- 
ture in  the  every  day  work  of  the  school-room.  This  value  is  seen, 
first, 

IN  ITS  INSTRUCTIVE  POWER. 

One  of  the  rarest  gifts,  either  natural  or  acquired,  to  be  found 
among  the  qualifications  of  teachers  is  that  of  telling  a  story  with  skill 
— a  power  which  gives  one  of  the  most  convenient  and  most  efficient 
vehicles  of  conveying  instruction  to  children.  In  truth,  it  is  the  nat- 
ural means  of  educating  childhood.  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of 
the  discussion  between  the  so-called  "Old"  and  "New"  in  education, 
one  good  result  is  sure  to  follow  the  agitation — a  better  understanding 
of  child  nature,  and  a  wise  conformity  to  that  nature  in  methods  of 
school  work.  I  do  not  by  any  means  sympathize  with  the  idea  that 
all  our  teaching  is  to  be  sugar-coated  and  that  the  learning 
of  lessons  is  to  be  made  a  thing  of  play.  I  believe  in  downright 
thorough  training,  which,  beginning  with  the  child's  school  days,  shall 
continue  to  the  end  of  them  to  develop  strong,  active,  and  vigorous 
faculties ;  not  one  faculty,  nor  two,  but  aU  of  them.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  can  not  our  teaching — all  of  it — ^be  surcharged  with  the  juices 
of  life  and  living  ?  Surely  it  can  be  vitalized  id  every  grade  of  our 
work.  Public  schools,  and  colleges,  too,  have  been  given  too  much 
to  the  dissection  of  their  subjects  of  instruction  and  to  the  articulation 
of  the  bones.  But  we  are  beginning  to  show  the  better  way.  In- 
stead of  putting  the  world  into  a  sort  of  a  museum  or  an  herbarium 
for  our  pupils,  we  are  leading  them  with  quickened  minds  to  the  liv- 
ing, growing  world  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  Why,  everything 
beneath  his  eyes  is  a  world  of  mystery  to  the  child.  His  little  mind 
is  in  rapturous  sympathy  with  the  wonderful  world  about  him.  Yet 
how  much  of  our  instruction  is  absolutely  lifeless.  Take,  for  example, 
a  class  of  children  in  the  first  year  grade  who  are  just  beginning  to 
learn  the  form  and  sounds  of  words :  "Willie,"  says  the  teacher, 
pointing  to  the  chart,  "what  is  this  ?  "  Willie  reads :  "Ann  saw  the 
cat,"  '  'And  what  is  this  T  Willie :  *  'Did  Ann  see  the  cat  ?"  '  'Yes 
Ann  did  see  the  cat."  And  so,  by  iteration  and  reiteration,  the  work 
goes  on  until  the  child  has  learned  the  words  and  sentences  of  the 
chart  lesson.  Now,  however  valuable  an.d  necessary  this  form  of  in- 
struction may  be,  I  submit  that  it  is  not  natural  to  the  child,  and  that 
unless  the  primary  teacher  can  supplement  this  drill  by  the  use  of  in- 
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cidents  and  object  lessons — ^tory  telling — ^there  will  be  a  partial  failure 
in  respect  to  securing  the  highest  results.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  good 
primary  teachers  do  thus  enlarge  and  sweeten  the  drill  instruction  of 
their  grades.  No  child,  if  left  to  itself,  ever  tells  an3rthing  in  the  form 
of  a  chart  lesson. 

Again,  with  reference  to  language  lessons  in  the  several  primary 
grades,  a  frequent  change  from  the  detached  and  hyphenated  sen- 
tences to  short  stories  told  with  skill  by  the  teacher,  written  by  the 
child,  and  then  corrected  for  errors,  would  improve  the  character  of 
the  work  done,  and  would,  moreover,  impart  a  healthful  glow  to  the 
active  young  mind. 

Again,  with  reference  to  instruction  in  morals,  every  teacher  realizes 
the  fact  that  the  moral  faculties  are  the  slowest  to  develop,  and  also 
that  mere  didactic  instruction  is  of  little  avaiL  The  child  is  repelled 
by  mere  religious  talk,  but  is  attracted  and  quickened  by  the  princi- 
ples and  precepts  of  morals  and  religion,  when  they  come  to  him  in 
the  incarnation  of  an  honest  and  heroic  life.  In  every  school  there 
are  some  children  addicted  to  telling  falsehoods ;  others  to  petty  thefts; 
and  others,  perhaps,  who  have  been  defiled  by  debasing  associations. 
The  question  above  all  other  questions  in  that  school-room  and  to  that 
teacher  is :  ''How  can  I  educate  the  ^oral  nature  and  quicken  the 
conscience  of  these  children  ?  Here  is  the  highest  form  of  duty  put 
at  my  hands  and  pressing  upon  my  heart."  To  answer  that  question 
will  tax  the  wisdom  of  the  best  teacher.  Stories,  incidents,  and  illus- 
trations carefully  adapted  and  timely  told  give  a  very  efhcient  means 
of  reaching  small  children.  Every  child  has  delight  in  a  tale  or  inci- 
dent that  records  a  brave  deed  or  mentions  a  noble  act  Nay  more, 
every  child,  in  an  atmosphere  that  gives  life  to  noble  sentiments,  feels 
an  impulse  to  emulate  the  virtues  and  deeds  whose  recital  has  stirred 
deeply  the  nobler  emotions  in  his  breast.  And  in  this  fact,  common 
to  adl  observing  eyes,  lies  either  the  child's  salvation  or  his  ruin, — 
which  it  shall  be  4cpends  upon  who  supplies  the  food  to  the  child's 
mind,  and  under  what  influences  his  emotions  are  excited.  Without 
a  rich  and  full  literary  culture,  the  teacher  will  scarce  be  able  to  meas- 
ure up  to  the  requirements  of  that  moral  instruction  which,  if  given  at 
all,  must  often  be  indirect,  and  always  surcharged  with  the  spirit  ot 
truth  and  honor. 

Take  up  again,  for  example,  the  study  of  United  States  history ;  and 
what  do  you  find,  as  a  rule,  but  an  historical  skeleton,  without  heart 
and  without  life.  Of  all  the  common  school  studies,  this  one  seems 
to  me  to  be  most  susceptible  of  rational  and  profitable  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  the  teacher ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  most  uninter- 
esting of  these  studies.  A  taste  for  sound  historical  information  and 
study  may,  can,  and  ought  to  be  cultivated  from  the  earlier  years  of 
the  child's  school  life  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  story-telling  power  ;  so 
that,  when  the  time  for  systematic  study  in  history  is  reached,  the 
pupil,  led  by  a  taste  almost  unconsciously  acqubred,  may  be  ready  to 
study  history  by  topics,  making  use  of  all  suitable  and  available  ref- 
erence books.  How  can  we  afford  to  neglect  in  this  branch  of  our 
instruction  the  rich  and  abundant  resources  of  American  poetry,  ro- 
mance, biography,  and  adventure  ?    Yet  we  have  been  doing  this  very 
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thing  with  systematic  indifference.  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Choate, 
Cooper,  Parkman,  and  Irving  have  been  sealed  books  to  the  average 
school-room.  A  meager  statement  of  facts  as  cold  as  an  iceberg  and 
as  barren  as  a  desert  has  been  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end 
of  our  historical  teaching.  We  have  treated  the  minds  committed  to 
our  care  as  though  they  possess  no  powers  of  reason  or  imagination ; 
both  of  which  faculties  may  be  thoroughly  cultivated  by  the  right  use 
of  historical  studies.  Paul  Revere's  Ride  will  awaken  interest  in  the 
story  of  Lexington  and  Concord.  Our  Grandmother's  Story  will 
sound  the  guns  of  Bunker  Hill  in  the  very  ears  of  the  school.  While 
Sheridan's  Ride  will  lay  open  the  whole  Shenandoah  valley  to  the  eyes 
of  the  children.  Or,  again,  suppose  the  habits  and  the  character  of 
the  American  Indian  is  the  topic  before  the  class.  Now  is  the  time 
to  lead  your  pupils  to  the  attainment  of  a  just  and  correct  view  of  the 
Indian  character ;  its  noble  and  its  ignoble  qualities,  its  virtues  as 
well  as  its  vices.  Besides  the  historical  treatises  at  hand,  you  may 
use  ''Hiawatha"  in  poetry,  **The  Last  of  the  Mohicans"  in  fiction, 
and  the  ^'Oregon  Trail"  in  adventure,  with  strong  and  even  enthusi- 
astic effect.  Where  Cooper  paints  with  too  much  color  the  heroic 
virtues  of  our  brother  of  the  woods  and  plain,  Parkman  will  tone  down 
the  picture  with  discerning  hand  and  sober  brush.  But  better  than 
all  the  positive  knowledge  thus  gained,  though  of  unmeasured  value, 
is  the  training  of  the  pupil  to  read^  analyze,  and  compare  facts  and 
statements  with  a  discnminating  mind. 

Consider^  in  the  next  place,  how  literature  may  be  applied  so  as  to 
give  just  views  of  life.  Say,  for  example,  that  some  crime  has  been 
committed  in  the  neighborhood,  and  that  the  incidents  of  the  crime 
have  become  a  common  subject  of  conversation  among  your  pupils, 
especially  the  older  ones,  to  whom  vice  and  crime  are  too  often  pre- 
sented in  an  attractive  garb.  The  teacher,  anxious  to  counteract  the 
demoralizing  influences  which  follow  familiarity  with  vice  and  crime, 
and  also  to  reveal  to  his  pupils  the  torment  and  ruin  that  crime  brings 
upon  him  who  commits  it,  will  choose,  perhaps,  to  tell  them  the  story 
of  Donatello  and  Miriam  from  the  Marble  Faun.  Pointing  out  the 
little  group  of  artists  in  the  Catacombs,  he  will  dwell  upon  Miriam 
with  the  haunting  presence  and  power  of  some  mysterious  sin  or  mis- 
fortune, which  is  personified  in  the  forbidding  appearance  and  dog- 
ging footsteps  of  the  Model ;  and  upon  the  sweet,  careless,  joyful  na- 
ture of  the  faun-like  lad  who  lives  now  in  the  smiles  of  Miriam's  fa- 
vor. Then  follows  an  account  of  the  killing  of  the  Model  by  Don- 
atello ;  a  deed  inspired  by  the  eye  of  Miriam.  But  mark  how  changed 
is  the  lad !  His  sense  of  freedom  is  gone ;  his  abounding  joy  is  gone; 
his  vivacity  is  gone, — all  gone  forever.  A  single  crime  done  in  the 
heat  of  a  passionate  moment,  has  poisoned  the  very  springs  of  his  life, 
and  separated  him  from  the  object  of  his  affection  by  an  impassable 
gulf.  With  this  the  teacher  may  connect  the  story  of  the  tragedy  of 
Macbeth,  with  now  and  then  a  reading  or  quotation  from  the  poet's 
lines  to  illustrate  the  thought.  Or  he  may  turn  to  the  Bible  on  the 
desk  and  read  the  story  of  Adam's  fall,  which  will  leave  a  new  and 
deeper  meaping  now  to  these  awakened  minds,  and  also  take  a  few 
selections  from  Mrs.  Browning's  Drama  of  Exile  to  fill  out  the  Bible 
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picture.  Who  can  estimate  the  value  of  such  teaching?  Not  only 
have  the  minds  of  the  children  been  awakened,  their  moral  natures 
invigorated,  and  their  imaginations  exalted,  but  diey  have  made  the 
acquaintance  of  books  that  will  never  cease  to  be  their  teachers — 
books  that  wiU  become  the  companions  of  their  quiet  hours,  and  de- 
termine the  character  of  their  associations  throughout  life.  Shake- 
speare will  become  their  friend  and  the  Bible  their  daily  inspiration. 
The  value  of  literary  culture  to  the  teacher  is  seen,  second, 

IN  ITS  SYMPATHETIC  POWER. 

The  percentage  of  children  and  adults  who  cannot  see  with  their 
eyes  and  cannot  hear  with  their  ears  and  cannot  think  with  their 
minds  is  very  small — less,  perhaps,  than  some  of  us  feel  willing  to  ad- 
mit. Without  stopping  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  criticism  made 
against  our  schools  in  that  they  fail  in  a  measure  to  develop  the  per- 
ceptive faculties  and  to  train  the  reasoning  powers,  I  may  say  that 
literature  can  be  made  very  useful  in  opening  the  mind  of  the  child  to 
the  utility  and  beauty  of  the  things  which  are  about  him.  Let  me  il- 
lustrate what  I  mean  by  sympathetic  power  in  literature.  The  time  is 
a  day  early  in  December.  The  place  is  the  white  frame  schoolhouse 
on  the  knoll,  which  I  have  reason  to  remember  so  well.  The  read- 
ing lesson  of  the  day  has  become  a  drag.  Somehow  or  other  the  les- 
son, once  so  interesting  and  instructive,  has  lost  all  its  flavor.  It  has 
been  worn  out  in  the  treadmill  of  learning  to  read.  Outside,  scattering 
snowflakes  are  falling — portents  of  the  coming  storm.  It  is  the  first 
snow  of  winter.  ''Books  away,  if  you  please,"  is  the  request  from  the 
teacher's  desk.  ''Thomas,  will  you  fetch  me  a  few  snowflakes  on 
your  coat-sleeve  ?"  "What  a  funny  request?"  is  the  interrogation  oi 
more  than  a  score  of  bright  eyes.  "Why  did  I  ask  Tom  to  letch  the 
snowflakes  on  his  coat-sleeve,  and  not  on  his  hands  ?"  asks  the  teach- 
er. And  with  that  simple  question  he  will  lead  out  the  minds  of  those 
children  until  they  are  in  possession  of  all  the  facts  concerning  the 
snowflake  from  the  time  it  ascended  to  the  clouds  nntil  it  fell  upon 
the  coat  of  the  boy  on  that  December  day.  But  about  the  time  this 
lesson  in  natural  science  is  finished,  a  question  comes  from  that  eager 
boy  in  the  farthest  corner  of  the  room  :  "Sir,  what  makes  the  snow- 
flake  look  like  a  star  ?"  O  profound  questions  of  childhood !  how  oft 
ye  startle  the  minds  and  try  the  wisdom  of  your  teachers  1  How  oft 
ye  bring  them  down  in  humility,  and  then  draw  them  to  higher  planes 
of  inspiration  and  usefulness  !  For  these  penetrating  questions  from 
the  lips  of  children,  so  difficult  to  answer,  give  to  the  true  teacher  his 
supreme  opportunity.  For  every  important  fact,  every  great  truth  has 
great  associations.  In  reply  to  the  lad's  question,  the  startled  teacher 
said :  "I  cannot  answer  that  question  today,  but  I  will  to-morrow, 
if  the  regular  lessons  are  well  learned."  Now  that  district  teacher 
is  not  even  a  college  graduate.  But  on  his  way  home  he  recalls  the 
fact  that  he  has  read  a  little  volume  by  Ruskin  entitled,  "Ethics  of 
the  Dust,"  which  treats  of  crystallization.  He  walks  five  miles  that 
evening  to  the  village  library  and  secures  the  book.  Turning  to  page 
235  he  finds  just  what  he  needs  for  the  preparation  of  the  most  im- 
portant lesson  that  he  has  yet  taught 
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He  reads  that  by  the  subtle  law  of  crystallization,  clay,  when  puri- 
fied|  is  transformed  into  a  sapphire ;  sand  into  an  opal ;  soot  into  a 
diamond ;  and  water  into  a  star.  But  the  teacher's  lesson  did  not  end 
here.  From  fact  to  principle^  from  principle  to  highest  truth,  he  led 
the  minds  of  those  children.  Listen  as  he  closes  the  lesson :  'The 
human  clay,  now  trampled  and  despised,  will  not  be, — cannot  be, — 
knit  into  strength  and  light  by  accident  or  ordinances  of  unassisted 
fate.  By  human  cruelty  and  iniquity  it  has  been  afflicted,  by  human 
mercy  aAd  justice  it  must  be  raised ;  and,  in  all  fear  or  questioning  of 
what  is  or  is  not,  the  real  message  of  creation,  or  of  revelation,  you 
may  assuredly  find  perfect  peace,  if  you  are  resolved  to  do  that  which 
your  Lord  has  plainly  required." 

Or  the  teacher  may  give  such  a  lesson  in  another  form.  Taking  up 
a  fifteen-cent  copy  of  Snow  Bound  he  reads : 

''The  sun  that  brief  December  day 
Rose  cheerless  over  hills  of  gray. 
And,  darkly  clouded,  gave  at  noon 
A  sadder  light  than  waning  moon.  . 
Slow  tiacing  down  the  thickening  sky 
Its  mute  and  ominous  prophecy, 
A  portent  seeming  less  than  threat, 
It  sank  from  sight  before  it  set. 
A  chill,  no  coat,  however  stout. 
Of  homespun  stuff  could  quite  shut  out, 
A  hard  dull  bitterness  of  cold 

That  checked  mid  vein  the  circling  race 
Of  life  blood  in  the  sharpened  face 

The  coming  of  the  snow  storm  told." 

Then  follows  a  conversation  respecting  the  New  England  winter, 
and  the  hardships  of  the  pilgrim  settlers.  From  day  to  day  portions 
of  the  poem  are  read  by  pupils,  while  the  teacher  improves  the  oppor- 
tunity for  brief  stimulating  "talks"  upon  topics  suggested  by  the  poem. 
Perhaps  some  day  that  bright,  thoughtful  girl  by  the  window  breaks 
in  with  the  question  :  "Sir,  why  is  winter  associated  with  ideas  of 
decay  and  death  ?"  The  teacher  before  replying  to  the  question 
reads : 

"Yet  Love  will  dream,  and  Faith  will  trust 
(Since  He  who  knows  our  needs  is  just) 
That  somehow,  somewhere  meet  we  must. 
Alas  for  him  who  never  sees 
The  stars  shine  through  his  cypress  ti:ees ; 
Who  haih  not  learned  in  hours  of  faith, 

The  truth  to  flesh  and  sense  unknown, 
That  Life  is  ever  Lord  of  Death 

And  Love  can  never  lose  its  own." 

A  poem  thus  read  cannot  be  kept  within  the  school-room.  It  will 
find  its  way  into  the  homes  and  hearts  of  that  neighborhood*  Never 
again  can  winter  be  a  common-place  affair  to  the  children  of  that  dis- 
trict.   Eyes  have  been  opened  to  the  wonderful  beauty  o(  that  season 
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hearts  have  begun  to  respond  to  the  music  of  the  winter  wind ;  and 
minds  to  feel  the  sublime  power  of  a  winter  sky^ 

But  the  winter  is  almost  gone  when,  on  a  bright  day  in  March,  the 
note  of  a  song  sparrow — first  of  the  vanguard  of  returning  birds- 
thrills  that  school-room  with  a  new  sensation.  Now  again  does  the 
teacher  find  his  opportunity.  He  picks  up  perchance  a  copy  of 
''Wake  Robin/'  by  John  Burroughs,  and  reads  to  the  school  parts  of 
the  chapter  on  "The  Return  of  the  Birds."  With  the  coming  of 
spring  time  the  whole  school — teacher  and  pupils — ^forms  a  class  in 
Natural  History.  Every  eye  notes  the  coming  of  every  bird.  Every 
pencil  makes  a  record  of  the  facts  observed,  such  as  the  time  of  com- 
ing, the  appearance,  the  habits,  etc.,  etc.  No  text-book  is  used. 
Nothing  is  told  to  the  child  which  he  cannot  observe  for  himself. 
The  teacher  directs,  encourages,  and  stimulates ;  while  the  pupil  sees, 
compares  and  loves.  In  the  midst  of  this  work,  the  teacher  mentions 
a  poem  about  birds  which  has  interested  him ;  and  at  an  opportune 
hour,  he  reads  to  minds  raptly  attentive : 

'*    *        *     ,  ♦    In  this  little  town  of  yours. 
You  put  to  death,  by  means  of  a  committee. 

The  ballad  singers  and  the  Troubadours, 

The  street  musicians  of  the  heavenly,  city ; 

The  birds,  who  make  sweet  music  for  us  all 
In  our  dark  hours  as  David  did  for  Saul. 

«Do  you  ne'er  think  what  wondrous  beings  these  ? 

Do  you  ne'er  think  who  made  them  and  who  taught 
The  dialect  they  speak,  where  melodies 

Alone  are  interpreters  of  thought  ? 
Whose  household  words  are  songs  in  many  keys 

Sweeter  than  instrument  of  man  e'er  taught  ? 
Whose  habitations  in  the  tree  tops  even. 

Are  half-way  homes  on  the  road  to  Heaven  ?  " 

During  the  time  given  to  such  work  as  this,  have  the  regular  tasks 
in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  suffered  any  loss  in  time  ?  Not  at 
all ;  while  they  have  gained  immeasurably  in  other  ways.  Do  I  speak 
too  strongly  when  I  say  that  in  some  such  way  as  this  which  I  have 
tried  to  illustrate  to  you  to-day,  literature  may  be  used  to  establish  a 
sympathetic  relation  between  the  child  and  the  world  around  him — 
the  fields,  the  woods,  the  birds,  and  the  sky — a  relation  that  will  prove 
permanent,  stimulating,  and  healthful  ? 

The  value  of  literary  culture  to  the  teacher  may  be  seen,  third, 

IN  ITS  REFINING  POWER. 

Association  with  cultivated  people  is  known  to  be  the  best  means  of 
refining  the  manners  and  the  language.  But  the  associations  of  every 
day  life  are  not  refined.  Rude  manners  and  coarse  speech]  abound  in 
public  and  in  private  life.  Slang  and  ungrammatical  speech  are 
found  everywhere.  What  does  the  customary  teaching  of  the  school- 
room do  to  refine  the  manners  and  the  speech  ?    Something,  I  am 
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glad  to  say,  but,  comparatively,  how  little  is  accomplished  in  this  di- 
rection. ReadinK  lessons  and  grammar  exercises  have  little  power  to 
bring  about  these  highly  important  results  in  the  education  of  our 
children.  The  value  of  the  fine  arts  as  a  refining  influence  in  educa- 
tion is  well  understood.  As  Cole  says,  ''Beauty  is  in  the  mind. 
A  scene  is  an  index  to  feelings  and  associations.  History  and  poetry 
made  the  barren  hills  of  Scotland  glorious  to  Scott.  What  a  beautiful 
exempliflcation  oi  the  power  of  poetry  was  that  remark  of  the  old  car- 
penter who  had  been  a  companion  of  Burns :  'And  it  seemed  to  him 
that  the  country  had  grown  more  beautiful  since  Burns  had  written 
his  bonnie  little  sangs  about  it.'  Now  of  all  the  fine  arts,  poetry  pos- 
sesses justly  the  first  place  as  to  its  power  to  raise  the  emotions. 
There  is  scarce  any  one  emotion  of  human  nature  beyond  its  reach." 
How  rich  is  English  literature  in  poems  suitable  for  children  !  How 
ripe  the  harvest  awaiting  the  hands  of  the  cultured  teacher  ! 
The  value  of  literary  culture  to  the  teacher  is  seen,  fourth, 

IN  ITS  GOVERNING  POWER. 

Authority  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  successful  teaching.  First 
the  law,  then  the  gospel,  then  grace.  A  failure  at  the  point  of  gov- 
ernment is  a  failure  at  all  points.  The  wisdom  and  resources  of  Sol- 
omon could  avail  nothing  where  the  teacher's  authority  is  not  re- 
spected and  felt  as  a  power  every  moment.  But  with  this  established, 
the  relations  between  teacher  and  pupils  may  be  cordial  witb  no  loss 
of  authority,  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  respect,  on  the  other.  Much  of 
the  trouble  in  the  school-room  arises  from  the  inability  of  the  teacher 
to  keep  all  the  pupils  busy  at  all  times.  A  lesson  is  assigned  with  ref- 
erence to  the  average  ability  of  the  class,  as  it  should  be.  But  the 
bright,  active  pupil  finishes  his  lesson  before  the  allotted  time  has  ex- 
pired, and  then,  with  nothing  to  do,  falls  into  mischief,  often  with  no 
intention  of  creating  a  disturbance  or  doing  wroftg.  This  is  the  teach- 
er's time  to  place  a  suitable  book  into  his  hand,  or  to  encourage  him 
to  commit  to  memory  a  few  lines  from  some  poem  which  interests 
him,  or  to  write  a  story  about  some  bird  whose  habits  he  has  been 
studying.  The  resources  of  the  cultured  teacher  will  never  fail 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  moment  and  to  preserve  the  school  from  an 
outbreak  of  disorder. 

Fellow  Teachers !  The  perils  of  a  pernicious  literature  are  pressing 
hard  upon  us  With  every  click  of  the  printing  press  bad  books,  ob- 
scene pictures,  and  vile  pamphlets  are  multiplied.  With  every  in- 
crease of  transportation  facilities  this  evil  influence  is  disseminated 
over  our  land.  It  flnds  its  way  even  into  our  homes  to  the  ruin  of 
both  our  sons  and  daughters.  Its  corrupting  and  blighting  power  is 
felt  in  our  schools  and  in  society.  What  are  we  doing  to  stay  its 
power  ?  In  our  daily  work  we  are  seeking  to  create  a  taste  and  appe- 
tite for  reading  ;  but  what  are  we  doing  to  purify  that  taste  and  feed 
that  appetite  ?  We  can  not  escape  the  responsibility.  The  power  of 
evil  "must  not  feed  in  the  green  of  the  world."  We  must  combat 
this  evil,  and  that,  too,  in  the  only  reasonable  way,  which  is  to  use 
the  good  to  displace  the  bad.  We  must  control  the  reading  of  our 
children  or  "perish  by  our  own  prosperity."     And  this  work  must  be- 
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gin  in  our  homes.  It  must  begin  with  the  babe  on  its  mother's  knee, 
in  the  lullaby s  that  cradles  the  child  to  rest.  It  must  continue 
through  childhood  and  youth  until  our  children  shall  go  forth  from 
home  and  school  with  fixed  habits  and  cultivated  tastes  to  make  places 
and  a  name  for  themselves  in  the  busy  world.  After  all,  it's  not  the 
hours  of  play  and  study  that  we  are  to  guard,  so  much  as  the  hours  of 
ease  and  rest. 

A  child  of  two  years,  who  can  not  talk,  will  listen  with  delight  to  a 
story  about  something  within  the  range  of  its  experience ;  and  will 
manifest  pleasure  at  every  new  feature  of  the  story.  I  know  a  home 
(and  it  is  by  no  means  an  exceptional  one),  where  the  mother  has 
been  accustomed  to  read  to  the  children  from  their  tenderest  years. 
Now  at  any  time  these  active,  noisy  children  will  leave  their  play  to 
hear  their  mother  read.     Especially  when 

'The  day  is  done,  and  the  darkness 
Falls  from  the  wings  of  night," 

do  these  children  gather  around  their  mother's  knee  and  ask  : 

''Read  from  the  treasured  volumes 

The  poem  of  thy  choice, 
And  lend  to  the  rhyme  of  the  poet 

The  beauty  of  thy  voice." 

Then  comes  in  precious  cadence  a  poem  from  Alice  Gary  or  Mary 
Howitt,  a  tale  from  Andersen,  a  myth  from  Hawthorne,  or  a  story 
from  the  Bible.  Thus  day  by  day  do  these  children  enjoy  the  pre- 
cious companionship  of  the  best  books,  and,  as  they  learn  to  read,  to 
pass  their  moments  of  rest  from  play  and  study  with  these  friends 
whom  they  learned  to  love  at  their  mother's  knee. 

The  teacher  stands  at  the  gateway  of  every  child's  future-  For 
years  the  best  hours  of  the  child's  life  is  committed  to  his  care.  The 
fathers  and  mothers  of  the  next  generation  are  to  receive  in  a  large 
measure  impulse  and  character  from  his  hands.  To  the  teacher, 
therefore,  society  must  and  will  look  for  leadership  in  the  work  of 
destro3ring  the  evil  of  pernicious  literature  by  creating  and  supplying  a 
demand  for  good  literature. 

Let  not  the  teacher  coipplain  that  his  efforts  will  not  be  appreciated. 
These  efforts  may,  for  a  time,  be  disregarded,  but  they  will  win  suc- 
cess at  last.     The  teacher  himself  can  afford  to  wait  for  his  crown. 

Every  school-room  ought  to  have  a  small  library  of  selected  books 
adapted  to  the  age  and  to  the  studies  of  the  children  in  that  school ; 
but  such  a  library  will  be  of  little  use  until  the  teacher  knows  how  to 
use  them.  Whenever  the  teachers  of  Ohio,  as  a  class,  awaken  to  the 
value  of  a  thorough  personal  culture  as  a  means  to  successful  teach- 
ing, the  first  great  step  toward  victory  has  been  taken,  and  may  I  not 
say  that  they  have  already  taken  this  step  in  the  organization  of  the 
Ohio  Teachers'  Reading  Circle,  whose  beneficent  influence  has  been 
widely  felt  during  the  past  year  ?  We  meet  to  day  upon  the  shore  of 
one  of  the  great  lakes  of  a  continent.  The  rhythmic  swells  of  Erie's 
waves  never  cease  to  break  upon  these  protecting  rocks.     Upon  these 
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waters  in  lake,  in  river,  and  in  ocean,  floats  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
From  their  bosom  spring  those  vapors  which  fall  again  in  fruitful 
blessing  upon  many,  many  lands.  But  beautiful  as  are  these  mighty 
waters,  and  bountiful  as  are  their  enriching  gifts,  I  remember  that 
from  almost  every  shore,  beneath  almost  every  swelling  tide,  there 
sets  a  perilous  undertone  to  destroy  every  noble  life  that  may  come 
within  the  reach  of  its  treacherous  power.  In  like  manner,  beneath 
the  beautiful  and  bountiful  life  created  by  the  power  of  pen  and  press, 
there  is  an  undertone  of  perilous  evil  from  which  only  the  concerted 
effort  and  wisdom  of  teachers  and  parents  can  save  our  children,  our 
homes  and  our  country. 


SHALL  WE  HAVE  A  READING  CIRCLE  ANNUALLY  ? 


[Brother  Dowd  promised  us,  at  Lakeside,  to  write  out  and  forward 
a  synopsis  of  his  remarks  on  the  above  topic.  .  He  did  so,  (?)  but  not 
in  time  for  the  August  number.  Those  of  our  readers  that  heard  Mr. 
Oowd's  remarks  will  agree  with  us  that  they  have  considerably  im- 
proved with  age.  By  what  process  will  appear  from  the  accompany- 
ing private  note. — Ed.] 

My  Dear  Mr,  Findley: — A  saloonist  kept  his  accounts  in  chalk 
upon  his  door;  His  wife,  in  cleaning  up,  washed  the  record  off. 
Ilie  saloonist  was  in  dismay.  But  after  awhile  he  took  the  chalk, 
made  out  his  accounts  again,  surveyed  his  work  when  he  got  through, 
and  said :  **Well,  if  I  have  not  quite  as  much  as  before,  I  have  them 
against  a  much  better-paying  set  of  men."  If  you  cannot  recognize 
the  following  as  what  I  said  at  I^akeside,  I  hope  you  will  find  it  better. 

Very  truly, 

J  NO.  \V.  Dowd. 

A  scheme  for  an  Annual  Reading  Circle  should  embrace  the  fol- 
lowing points : 

I.  Conversations  upon  the  subjects  read  and  studied  during  the 
year. 

II.  Lectures  upon  different  topics  embraced  in  the  year's  work. 
Burns's  paper  on  America  Discovered  is  a  good  sample  of  the  kind. 

III.  Discussion  upon  the  Science  of  Education,  as  presented  by 
the  different  authors  studied. 

IV.  Examinations  at  the  close. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  scheme  would  be  many.  The  interchange 
of  thoughts  and  ideas  is  the  source  of  intellectual  wealth.  We  would 
not  only  acquire  new  things,  but  also  get  a  better  hold  of  our  own 
possessions.  The  only  way  to  have  a  thing  on  the  end  of  your  tongue 
is  to  be  always  getting  it  off.     (I  desire  to  acknowledge  my  obliga- 
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tions  to  Bro.  Burns  as  an  intellectual  irritant  in  the  construction  of  the 
foregoing  sentence, — a  practical  illustration  of  the  value  of  the  read- 
ing circle.)  There  would  result  also  a  deeper  impression  from  the 
year's  work. 

A  looking-to  of  judgment  to  come  helps  work.  A  thorough  review 
of  the  work  when  done  would  be  a  sort  of  mordant  holding  it  forever 
fast  and  sure. 

''Repetition  is  the  molher  of  studies;"  it  makes  no  difference  who 
does  the  studying.  • 

This  Circle  would  exert  upon  its  members  a  lifting  power  during 
the  whole  succeeding  year.  The  teacher  needs  something  to  lift  him 
clean  over  the  petty  annoyances  of  the  school-room,  and  if  compan- 
ionship with  Socrates  and  Arnold  and  Agassiz  and  kindred  spirits  will 
not  do  it,  the  aforesaid  teacher  should  resign  or  be  resigned. 

In  order  to  make  the  Circle  a  success  it  should  have  a  permanent 
place  of  meeting,  where  good  accommodations  could  be  had  at  rea- 
sonable rates.  It  would  be  better  if  this  place  could  also  be  the  place 
of  meeting  of  the  State  Association.  Lakeside  would  meet  the  re- 
quirements, if  the  State  Association  could  only  make  up  its  mind  to 
quit  running  around  and  stay  at  home.  ''Home-staying  as.sociations 
are  happiest." 

Good  leaders  and  instructors  should  also  be  had.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  such  men  as  Stevenson,  Hinsdale,  Hancock,  Burns,  Ellis, 
Richardson  and  many  others,  "too  numerous,  but  not  'too  tedious/ 
to  mention,"  would  be  willing  to  take  turns  in  serving  as  leaders. 

The  whole  management  should  be  under  the  Board  of  Control. 

Something  like  this  would  be  my  scheme  for  a  Reading  Circle  An- 
nually. 


MEMBERS   OF   THE    OHIO    TEACHERS'   ASSOCIATION, 

SESSION  OF  1884. 


Allen  County, — J.  F.  McCaskey,  G.  W.  Walker,  Jennie  Francis, 
Lima. 

Ashland  County, — ^J.  E.  Stubbs,  Mary  N.  Stubbs,  Mrs.  M.  Chis- 
tofer,  Ruth  Ford,  Ashland ;  Miss  J.  B.  Marks,  Loudonville. 

Ashtabula  County. — I.  M.  Clemens,  Frances  Booth,  Ashtabula;  F. 
L.  Maguire,  Mrs.  K.  L.  Maguire,  Mechanicsville ;  J.  0,  Ransom, 
Austinburg ;  J.  S.  Lowe,  Geneva. 

Athens  County, — ^J.  M.  Goodspeed,  Athens. 

Auglaize  County, — J.  L.  Carson,  Wapakoneta. 

Belmont  County. — A.  A.  Clark,  Emma  Gill,  Bell  Beazle,  Bellaire ; 
T.  E.  Orr,  Bridgeport;  H.  L.  Peck,  Barnesville ;  L.  H.  Watters,  St. 
Clairsville. 

Butler  County, — Miss  C.  A.  Stewart,  Middletown ;  J.  A.  Kelley, 
Hamilton. 

Carroll  County, — R.  C.  Fawcett,  CarroUton. 
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Champaign  County. — ^J.  W.  Freeman,  Woodstock ;  F.  S.  Fuson,  Me- 
chanicsburg. 

Clarke  County,  —J.  B.  Mohler,  New  Carlisle ;  Martha  Warner,  Sarah 
Warner,  Selma. 

demumt  County. — F.  B.  Dyer,  Batavia;  W,  W.  Donham,  Lindale; 
S.  T.  Dial,  Milford ;  M.  Dolby,  Nicholsville. 

Columbiana  County. — G.  N.  Carruthers,  S.  A.  Plait,  Maggie  Ulm- 
sted.  Belle  Stratton,  Hannah  Stewart,  Alice  Stewart,  Leore  Wilker, 
Anna  Derrick,  Fanny  Richards,  Salem;  G.  W.  Menry,  Leetonia;  C. 
C.  Davidson,  New  Lisbon ;  Linda  Snyder,  Columbiana. 

Coshocton  County. — J.  M.  Yarnell,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Yarnell,  E.  A.  Car- 
nahan,  Hannah  Frantz,  R.  A.  Stewart,  Pauline  Weisser,  P.  H.  Chap- 
man, Anna  Elliott,  Ada  Klassen,  Coshocton. 

Crawford  County. — Mrs.  Anna  M.  Mills,  Crestline;  M.  Manley, 
Galion. 

Cuyalwga  County. — Dr.    B.   A.  Hinsdale,   M.   S.  Campbell,  P.  O. 
Phillips,  C.  B.  Ruggles,  F.  D.  Saunders,  Harriet  L.  Keeler,  Kate  S. 
Brennan,  Nellie   Fuller,  Susie   A.    Wilson,  M.    E.  Comstock,  Cleve- 
land ;  Dr.  A.  Schuyler,  A.  M.  Mattison,  J.  W.  Bowlus,  Berea ;  W.  S. 
Hayden,  Chagrin  Falls;  D.  P.  Pratt,  Collamer. 

Darke  County. — ^Jno.  S.  Royer,  Ansonia. 

Defiance  County. — C.  W.  Butler,  Cora  McDonald,  Deliance. 

Delaware  County. — W.  G.  Williams,  E.  T.  Nelson,  Miss  H.  M. 
Peirce,  Delaware. 

Erie  County. — Alston  Ellis,  Augusta  Erckener,  Minnie  Ainslie,  San- 
dusky ;  A.  A.  Bartow,  Milan ;  H.  M.  Ebert,  Huron. 

Fairfield  County. — Ida  M.  Lowrie,  Lucy  Gravett,  Mary  A.  Hite, 
Anna  Davidson,  J.  J.  Burns,  Jennie  L.  Burns,  Lancaster. 

Franklin  County.— 1.  C.  Mendenhall,  R.  W.  Stevenson,  W.  H. 
Scott,  A.  H.  Tutlle,  S.  C.  Derby,  LeRoy  D.  Brown,  Mrs.  LeRoy  D. 
Brown,  T.  P.  Ballard,  Abram  Brown,  1  ouisa  Himel,  Columbus ;  D. 
J.  Snyder,  Reynoldsburg ;  Josephine  Johnson,  Wester ville. 

Fulton  County. — A.  D.  Newell,  Archibald;  A.  G.  Crouse,  Wauseon. 

Gallia  County. — J.  J.  Allison,  M,  E.  Hard,  Gallipolis. 

Geaiiga  County. — C.  W.  Carroll,  Edward  Truman,  Chardon. 

Greene  County. — F.  B.  Cox,  Frances  Baker,  Xenia ;  G.  R.  Ham- 
mond, Mrs.  G.  R.  Hammond,  Yellow  Springs;  Jno.  Overholser, 
Alpha. 

Guernsey  County. — S.  J.  Finlay,  Quaker  City. 

Hamilton  County.— "E.  E.  White,  H.  H.  Vail,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Vail. 
Jno.  C.  Kinney,  Cincinnati;  C.  E.  McVay,  Clifton ;  A.  B.  Johnson, 
Avondale ;  C.  F.  Malsbury,  Mt.  Healthy. 

Hardin  Couuty. — G.  E,  Crane,  Kenton. 

Harrison  County. — ^Jennie  Arnold,  Lizzie  Ellison,  Cadiz. 

Highland  County.— H.  S.  Doggett,  SadaC.  Puckett,  Hillsboro;  W. 
G.  Moler,  Greenfield ;  Silas  M,  Taggart,  Leesburg ;  S.  Jennie  Wick- 
ersham,  Sinking  Spring. 
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Huron  County. — W.  R.  Coinings,  J  as.  W.  McLane,  Nor  walk  ;  W. 
H.  Mitchell,  Helen  Whitford,  Monroeville;  J.  A.  HoUiday,  Etta 
Packard,  New  London ;  W.  D.  Drake,  Fiichville. 

Jefferson  County. — H.  N.  Mertz,  Mr^.  H.  N.  Mertz,  A.  M.  Rowe, 
A.  M.  Lyons,  Mrs.  A.  H.  DeVoir,  Gcorgie  Phillips,  S.  E.  Buchanan, 
Miss  E.  M.  Neill,  Steubenville ;  L.  D.  Ellis,  East  Springfield. 

Knox  County. — J.  A.  Shawan,  J.  K.  Baxter,  Mt  Vernon  ;  Eli  T. 
Tappan,  Mrs.  L.  L.  Tappan,  Gambier;  J.  D.  Simkins,  Centerburgh; 

D.  W.  Stahl,  North  Liberty. 

Lake  County. — S.  P.  Merrill,  Wickliffe ;  Jas.  H.  Shepherd,  Paines- 
ville, 

Lawrence  County. — Joseph  Rea,   Hanging  Rock. 

Licking  County. — J.  L.  Galpatrick,  W.  R.  Wickes,  Granville. 

Logan  Coufity. — Henry  Whitworth,  Bellefontaine. 

Lorain  County. — H.  M.  Parker,    Mrs    H.    M.    Parker,  Elyria;  M. 

E.  Maltby,  E.  E.  Lyon,  Oherlin ;  R.    H.  Kinnison,  Miss  E.  N.  Mc- 
Connell,  Wellington. 

Lucas  County. — Jno.  W.  Dowd,  E.  W.  Lenderson,  Fannie  Reck, 
Emma  Koehler,  Louisa  McMillen,  Toledo;  T.  B.  Pinkerton,  Fran- 
ces Nibelung,  South  Toledo ;  M.  D.  Little,  Sylvania. 

Madison  County. — N.  W.  Bates,  A.  T.  Cordray,  Mt.  Sterling;  J. 
W,  Mackinnon,  London. 

Mahoning  County. — J.  C.  Barney,  R.  McMillen,  Mrs.  R.  Mc- 
Millen, Miss  M.  Atkins,  Emily  Bonr  ell,  Nellie  Bottsford,  Grpce  But- 
ler, Ahce  McElevy,  Fanny  Rice,  Miss  Wells,  Mary  Wick,  Youngs- 
town  ;  Byron  E.  Helman,  Mrs.  Byron  E.  Helman.  F.  B.  Sawvel,  Mrs. 

F.  B.  Sawvel,  Mrs.    A.    A.    Taylor,    Canfield;  Elizabeth    MaUiews, 
Austintown. 

Medina  County. — Mary  Sproat,  Arthur  Powell,  Wadsworth;  S. 
Thomas,  Lodi ;  F.  D.  Ward,  LeRoy. 

Meigs  County. — T.  C.  Flanegiq,  Pomeroy;  M.  Bowers,  Tupper's 
Plain  ;  Charles  Nease,  Minersviile.' 

Miami  County. — C.  W.  Bennett,  Mary  E.  Hall,  Julia  Harlow, 
Piqua;  C.  L.  VanCleve,  Katie  Milan,  Hattie  DeWolf,  Troy;  R.  F. 
Bennett,  Covington ;  J.  T.  Bartemess,  Tippecanoe  City. 

Montgomery  County. — ^Jno.  Hancock,  R.  M.  Allen,  C.  L.  Loos, 
Jr.,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Loos,  Jas.  B.  Irvin,  W.  D.  Gibson,  A.  J.  Willough- 
by,  Dayton  ;  J.  L.  Hunt,  B.  B.  Harlan,  Germantown. 

Muskingum  County. — W.  D.  Lash,  C.  R.  Long,  John  Galligher, 
Zanesville;  C.  F.  Palmer,  Dresden. 

NobU  County. — C.  E.  Arbuckle,  Summerfield;  G.  T.  Hancher, 
Batesville  ;  E.  E.  Miller,  Caldwell. 

Ottawa  County. — John  McConkie,  Port  Clinton. 

Paulding  County. — W.  B.  Jackson,  Antwerp. 

Pickaway  County. — Albert  Leonard,  New  Holland;  Belle  Brobeck, 
Anna  Snyder,  Circleville ;  M.  E.  Thrailkill,  Commercial  Point 

Pike  County. — Geo.  E.  Campbell,  Waverly. 
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Portage  County, — A.  B.  Stutzman,  Kent ;  Minnie  Wilniont,  Ada 
Wilmont,  Mantua  Station;  John  E.  Morris,  Garrettsville ;  D.  D. 
Pickett,  Ravenna. 

Preble  County, — O.  T.  Corson,  Camden. 

Putnam  County. S.  F.  DeFord,  Ottawa. 

Richland  County, — Miss  M.  W.  Sutherland,  Bertie  Reuse,  Mans- 
field ;  F.  G.  Lee,  Carrie  Fairchild,  Bellville ;  J.  A.  Wilson,  Lexing- 
ton ;  J.  L.  Lasley,  Plymoutli. 

Ross  County. — Wm.  Richardson,  G.  A.  Washburn,  Margaret  Ham- 
ill,  Sallie  Flood,  Lydia  Adair,  Chillicothe. 

Sandusky  County. — Jennie  Stark,  Henrietta  Elliott,  F.  M.  Ginn, 
Clyde ;  W.  W.  Ross,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Wood,  Eliza  M.  Dove,  Fremont. 

Scioto  a?«/i/y.— Walter  M.  Miller,  P.  A.  McKeown,  Emily  Ball, 
Lizzie  Gatterman,  Mary  E.  Cotton,  Portsmouth. 

Seneca  County. — Ella  M.  French,  Lou  Loudenslager,  Fostoria;  J. 
W.  Knott,  Tiffin ;  R.  B.  Drake,  Attica ;  Hattie  Cutler,  Republic. 

Stark  County. — W.  H.  Dressier,  Alliance;  E.  A.  Jones,  Massillon ; 
I.  M.  Taggart,  Canal  Fulton ;  Sol.  Weimer,  Navarre ;  Nettie  Purcell, 
McDonaldsville. 

Summit  County. — Elias  Fraunfelter,  W.  V.  Rood,  Samuel  Findley, 
Akron ;  Celia  E.  Hazeltine,  Emma  Crane,  Hudson ;  A.  L.  Stump, 
J  no.  D.  Daily,  Nimisilla;  W.  H.  Rowlen,  Cuyahoga  Falls;  E.  S. 
Ix)omi8,  Richfield;  F.  Schnee,  Norton  Center;  F. S.  Pixley,  Cople}'; 
Geo.  W.  Burgess,  Johnson's  Corners ;  Hattie  Webb,  Tallmadge. 

Trumbull  County.— E.  F.  Moullon,  Warren  ;  J.  N.  McCall,  Maggie 
McCall,  Newton  Falls ;  M.  A.  Reed,  Girard ;  W.  B.  Rice,  Cortland ; 
M.  J.  Grable,  Orangeville. 

Tuscarawas  County, — Maggie  Inglebright,  Chas.  Haupert,  Denni- 
son ;     S.  K.  Martis,  Gnadenhutten ;  W.    H.  Ray,  New  Philadelphia. 

Union  County, — W.  H.  Cole,  Marysville. 

Van  Wert  County, — ^J.  M.  Greenslade,  Van  Wert. 

Vinton  County, — D.  L,  Jackson,  Mc Arthur. 

Warren  County, — G.  J.  Graham,  Waynesville;  H.  Bennett, 
Franklin;  J.  F.  Lukens,  R.  H.  Holbrook,  Lebanon. 

Washington  County, — M.  R.  Andrews,  Marietta. 

Wayne  County. — A,  E.  Winter,  Burbank ;  D.  F.  Mock,  Shreve  ; 
B-  F.  Hoover,  Smithville ;  C.  F.  Kcehler,  Mt.  Eaton;  E.  F.Warner, 
Doylestown;  Dr.  S.  F.  Scovel,  W.  ^.  Eversole,  Wooster. 

Wood  County, — C.  S.  Shock,  Bloomdale;  Lola  Schroepfer,  Bowling 
Green. 

Other  States. — Hon.  C.  S.  Young,  Carson  City,  Nevada;  M.  B. 
Sloan,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  A.  P.  Cl  apin,  Rochester,  N.  Y, ;  A.  T.  Wiles, 
Newport,  Ky.  ;  J.  A.  Zeiler,  Richmond,  Ind. 
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CONFERENCE  OF  COUNTY  EXAMINERS  AT  LAKESIDE, 


Thursday  morning,  at  8  o'clock,  between  thirty  and  forty  school  ex- 
aminers, representing  nearly  as  many  counties,  held  a  short  confer- 
ence in  the  Auditorium.  A.  B.  Johnson,  of  Hamilton  County,  was 
chosen  chairman,  and  S.  F.  DeFord,  of  Putnam,  secretary.  The 
chairman  stated  the  objects  of  the  meeting,  the  chief  of  which  was  to 
awaken  an  interest  in  the  work  contemplated  by  the  Association 
which  was  formed  at  Columbus  in  December  last.  Several  questions 
were  discussed.  Prof.  Williams,  of  Delaware  County,  thought  the 
legislation  of  last  winter,  in  reference  to  the  time  of  certificates,  to  be 
unwise  and  not  in  the  interest  of  the  Common  Schools.  W.  S.  Hay- 
den,  of  Cuyahoga,  spoke  in  the  same  tone.  Mr.  Snyder,  of  Franklin, 
took  an  opposite  view,  and  thought  that  the  schools  would  be  ben- 
efited. Powell,  of  Medina,  Eversole,  of  Wayne,  Corson,  of  Preble, 
and  Fawcett,  of  Carroll,  spoke  to  the  same  question.  ''Shall  certifi- 
cates of  a  special  grade  be  issued  to  primary  teachers  ?''  was  consid- 
ered at  some  length.  Upon  motion  it  was  resolved  that  the  Conven- 
tion, at  its  coming  session  in  December  next,  be  requested  to  consider 
the  feasibility  of  becoming  a  branch  of  the  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation. The  meeting  throughout  was  interesting  and  animated,  and 
was  compelled  to  close  rather  abruptly  for  want  of  time. 

S.  F.  De  Ford,  Secretary. 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE    OHIO  TEACHERS'  ASSOCI- 
ATION. 


Article  I.  This  Association  shall  be  called  the  Ohio  Teachers' 
Association.  Its  object  shall  be  to  elevate  the  profession  of  teaching, 
and  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  schools  of  Ohio. 

Art.  II.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a  President,  five 
Vice-Presidents,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  Committee  on  Communi- 
cation between  Teachers  and  those  wishing  to  employ  Teachers,  who 
shall  be  chosen  by  ballot,  or  in  such  other  manner  as  the  Association 
shall  direct,  at  the  annual  meeting,  and  shall  hold  their  offices  for  one 
year,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected ;  and  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  six,  exclusive  of  the  President,  (who  shall  be  a  member  ex- 
officiOy)  two  to  be  elected  each  year,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  offi- 
cers, to  serve  for  three  years,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected. 

Art.  III.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  at  all  the 
meetings  of  the  Association.  In  case  of  his  absence,  or  of  a  vacancy, 
any  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  may  perform  the  same  duty. 

Art.  IV.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  perform  the  usual 
duties  pertaining  to  his  office. 

Art.  V.    It  shall  be  the  duty  ot  the  Treasurer  to  receive  and  keep 
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all  funds  belonging  to  the  Association,  and  pay  out  the  same  only  on 
orders  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Executive  Committee.  He  shall 
keep  a  faithful  account  of  all  moneys  received  and  expended,  in  a 
book  provided  for  that  purpose^  and  make  an  annual  report  to  the  As- 
sociation, which  shall  exhibit  the  condition  of  the  treasury. 

Art.  VI.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  constitute  a  Board  of 
Directors  for  the  Association ;  it  shall  carry  into  effect  all  orders  and 
resolutions  of  the  Association,  and  shall  devise  and  put  into  operation 
such  other  measures,  not  inconsistent  with  the  objects  of  the  Associa- 
tion, as  it  shall  deem  best.  It  shall  fix  the  time  and  place  for  holding 
all  regular  meetings  of  the  Association,  and  shall  appoint  at  least  one 
meeting  each  year,  and  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  such 
meeting. 

Art.  VII.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  hold  its  first  meeting 
as  soon  after  election  as  possible,  and  afterwards  shall  meet  on  its  own 
adjournment  or  appointment.  Four  members  of  said  Committee  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  business.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
keep  a  full  record  of  its  proceedings,  and  present  an  annual  report  of 
the  same  to  the  Association. 

Art.  VIII.  The  Association  shall  have  power  to  establish  one  or 
more  sections,  and  provide  for  their  organization. 

Art.  IX.  Any  teacher  or  friend  of  education  may  become  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Association,  by  paying  to  the  Treasurer  the  sum  of  one 
dollar ;  and  the  privilege  of  membership  may  be  retained  by  the  an- 
nual payment  of  the  same  amount. 

Art.  X.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a  ma- 
jority of  all  the  members  present  at  any  regular  meeting,  provided  no- 
tice of  such  intended  alteration  or  amendment  shall  have  been  given 
at  the  preceding  meeting. 

[Codified  by  A.  G.  Farr,  by  order  of  ExeciUive  CommitteeJ] 


HOW  CAN  WE  IMPROVE  OUR  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS  ? 


BY  C.   E.  PALMER,  NORTH  MONROEVILLE,  O. 

Permit  a  stranger  to  these  columns  to  suggest  one  radical  step  by 
which  our  country  schools  may  be  improved. 

A  few  things  by  way  of  introduction  first.  I  was  an  humble  gath- 
erer of  crumbs  from  the  educational  feast  at  Lakeside  this  year  (fur- 
nished by  city  teachers  exclusively). 

I  arrived  the  second  day  of  the  meeting  and  remained  till  the  close 
of  the  third  day,  but  heard  nothing  said  upon  the  above  subject,  al- 
though I  listened  attentively  and  saw  a  number  of  country  school 
teachers  doing  the  same.  I  therefore  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
had  been  talked  to  death  at  the  previous  meetings  of  the  Associationi 
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I  do  remember,  however,  that  one  man  said  in  substance  that  a 
complaint  was  often  heard  that  these  meetings  seemed  to  steer  clear 
of  the  ungraded  schools ;  and  although  I  cannot  verify  the  statement 
by  personal  experience  in  other  meetings  of  the  Association,  yet  I 
stand  prepared  to  say,  ' 'That's  so,"  with  regard  to  the  meeting  of 
1884.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  last  Report  of  our  State  Commis- 
sioner tells  us  that  the  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  township  dis- 
tricts is  nearly  461,000^  out  of  a  grand  total  of  only  755^4919  it  strikes 
me  that  a  discussion  of  the  defects  and  needs  of  country  schools  ought 
to  occupy  a  fair  share  of  the  program.  Good  instruction  in  country 
schools  is  a  matter  of  great  importance.  Their  defects  must  be  rem- 
edied. 

What  are  their  defects  ?  Perhaps  some  of  our  city  superintendents 
are  not  aware  that  they  have  any  defects.  Seventy-five  years  ago  the 
great  defects  of  the  schools  in  the  State  was  that  they  were  taught 
chiefly  by  old  women,  and  old  men  too  lazy  or  decrepit  to  do  any- 
thing else.  Extremes  do  not  always  meet ;  they  often  follow  each 
other. 

To-day  the  great  defect  of  our  country  schools  is  that  the  majority 
of  them  are  taught  by  boys  and  girls.  Here  are  some  of  the  causes 
which  lead  them  to  teach  :  ist^  A  girl  of  sixteen  wants  a  silk  dress  ; 
her  father  will  not  buy  her  one  and  she  is  too  intelligent  (she  thinks) 
to  wash  dishes  for  pay,  so  she  gets  a  fourth  or  fifth  grade  certificate  and 
teaches  school.  2nd,  A  boy  of  seventeen  desires  to  buy  a  buggy  and 
have  spending  money  for  the  next  Fourth  ;  immediately  he  manages 
to  obtain  a  certificate  and  teaches  a  winter  school,  to  the  great  delight 
of  his  papa,  who  regards  him  as  a  prodigy,  because  he  is  much  smarter 
than  Ae  was  at  his  age,  and  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  scholars, 
many  of  whom  are  older  than  himself. 

Referring  to  the  last  State  Report,  we  find  that  the  number  of  dif- 
ferent persons  under  twenty  who  applied  for  certificates  in  1883,  is 
8,738,  or  one-third  of  the  entire  number  of  applicants,  while  the  num. 
ber  of  country  schools  is  10,871.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  not  three 
dozen  of  that  age  are  employed  in  city  schools.  Giving  my  own  ob- 
servation of«  country  schools,  I  should  say  that  nearly  one-hilf  arc 
taught  by  legal  infants.  Is  this  elevating  the  schools  ?  Do  such 
teachers  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  profession  ?  Can  they  be  expected 
to  possess  the  necessary  good  judgment  ?  Are  their  own  characters 
sufficiently  formed  to  make  them  efficient  in  the  work  of  forming 
character  in  others  ?  These  are  questions  which  deserve  serious  con- 
sideration. 

1  was  strongly  inclined  to  offer  a  resolution  at  the  Lakeside  meet- 
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ing,  but  fearing  that  it  might  take  the  assembled  teachers  unawares, 
and  knowing  that  it  ought  to  receive  discussion  before  being  acted 
upon,  I  decided  to  place  it  before  the  readers  of  the  Monthly  for 
discussion,  and  give  notice  that  I  shall  bring  it  before  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Association,  if  permitted  to  be  present.     Here  it  is. 

Whereas^  The  development  of  character  is  the  great  end  of  educa- 
tion, and  whereas^  thousands  of  our  country  schools  are  taught  by 
mere  boys  and  girls  who,  because  of  their  youth  and  inexperience, 
have  no  proper  conception  of  the  work  they  have  undertaken,  and 
are  therefore  incompetent  to  fill  the  high  office  of  teacher, 

Resolvedy  That  we  condemn  the  practice  now  so  prevalent  of  em- 
ploying mere  boys  and  girls  as  teachers,  and  that  we  petition  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Ohio  to  enact  a  law  forbidding  the  issuing  of  teach- 
ers' certificates  to  legal  infants. 

I  believe  the  adoption  of  this  measure  would   do  much  to  improve 

our  country  schools,  and  I  hope  we  may  have,  through  the  Monthly, 

a  free  expression  of  views  concerning  it. 


A  valuable  feature  of  a  recitation  is  a  discussion  on  the  subject  of 
the  lesson.  Whether  this  is  between  the  members  of  the  class  or  be- 
tween the  class  and  its  teacher,  it  is  to  be  encouraged.  How  interest- 
ing it  is  in  the  midst  of  a  bare  statement  of  memorized  facts,  to  see  the 
eyes  brighten  at  the  suggestion  of  some  pertinent  question  !  How  the 
sleepy  minds  suddenly  awake  to  thought,  in  solving  a  new  problem,  or 
evolving  a  new  idea !  How  a  class  becomes  full  of  brightness  when 
an  honest  difference  of  opinion  elicits  a  lively  debate  on  some  topic 
related  to  the  subject  in  hand !  A  skilful  teacher  can  readily  provoke 
and  control  such  a  debate.  When  you  can  get  a  child  to  asking  in- 
telligent questions,  or  expressing  original  ideas,  no  matter  how  crude, 
you  have  brought  that  child  into  a  very  desirable  frame  of  mind  for 
the  reception  of  truth,  and  for  the  expansion  of  its  powers.  We  sug- 
gest this  as  a  practicable  rule  :  Never  go  before  a  class  without  hav- 
ing prepared  at  least  one  question  not  in  the  text-book,  but  closely 
related  to  what  is  there,  which  will  awaken  interested  thought  in  the 
minds  of  the  children. 

To  illustrate :  Suppose  you  have  a  class  in  elementary  natural  phi- 
losophy, and  are  studying  the  principles  of  the  lever  ;  ask  if  in  the 
case  of  a  pair  of  horses  pulling  a  wagon,  the  lazy  one  that  hangs  back 
has  any  less  pulling  to  do,  and,  if  so,  why  ?  This  will  certainly  pro- 
voke a  discussion,  and  if  not  satisfactorily  settled  in  class,  give  them  a 
day  to  make  investigations  and  satisfy  themselves — Student. 
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QUERIES. 

1.  Have  persons  set  off  from  one  township  to  another  for  school 
purposes  a  right  to  vote  on  school  questions  in  the  township  to  which 
they  are  attached?  Can  persons  so  situated  hold  the  office  of  school 
director  ?    In  short,  what  are  their  rights  and  privileges  ?    J.  H.  K. 

2.  When,  where,  and  by  whom  was  the  International  Date  Line 
established  ?    For  what  purpose  ?  J.  H.  K. 

3.  By  what  rule  is  the  rate  found,  in  compound  interest,  when  the 
principal,  amount,  and  time  are  given  ?  Ray's  Higher  Arithmetic  re- 
fers one  to  the  table,  without  giving  a  rule.  J,  H.  K. 

4.  Is  the  image  formed  on  the  retina  of  the  eye  inverted  ?  If  so, 
why  do  objects  not  appear  inverted  ?  J .  H.  K. 

5.  In  the  sentence,  **He  drank  of  the  water  of  life,"  is  "drank" 
transitive  or  intransitive?  What  kind  of  an  element  is  ''of  the  water 
of  life  ?  J,  H.  K. 

"The  jury  was  agreed  in  its  verdict."  **The  jury  disagreed  in  their 
verdict."  Which,  if  either,  of  these  sentences  is  correct?  What  is 
the  rule  in  such  cases  ?  S.  P.  A. 

7.  What  is  the  best  method  of  teaching  composition?  J.  K. 

8.  "He'd  sooner  die  than  ask  you,  or  any  man,  for  a  shilling. 
Parse  "ask."  O.  C.  S. 

9.  In  the  expression,  "Consolidated  Leaf  Company,  Limited," 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  "limited  ?"  E.  G.  B. 

10.  "I  must  needs  do  it."     Parse  "needs." 


Children  ought  to  understand  that  school  duties  are  to  them  what 
business  is  to  the  father  and  housekeeping  to  the  mother, — something 
that  is  to  be  done,  real  genuine  work  that  can  only  be  accomplished 
by  energy  and  persistence. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


COLUMBUS  EXHIBIT  AT  MADISON. 

We  arc  indebted  to  Commissioner  Brown  for  the  following  accoant  of  the 
exhibit  made  by  the  schools  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  at  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  at  Madison,  Wis. 

This  citj  had  the  largest  exhibit  in  the  Art  Department,  covering  over  1000 
square  feet.  It  was  also  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  as  far  as  its  public 
school  work  was  concerned.  Being  the  only  city,  except  Worcester,  Mass., 
that  showed  a  completely  developed  system  in  all  grades  of  the  public  schools 
and  through  an  art  school.  From  the  report  of  a  special  committee  of  the  art 
section  of  the  National  Teachers'  Association,  it  was  discovered  that  Columbus 
is  one  of  the  four  cities  in  the  United  States,  and  the  only  one  west  of  New 
England  that  has  such  a  fully  developed  course.  The  drawing  exhibited  from 
the  public  schools  showed  work  from  the  second  year  up  through  the  twelfth 
year.  The  first  year's  work  was  made  on  slates  and  could  not  be  represented. 
None  of  the  drawings  were  executed  for  exhibition,  but  were  cut  from  the 
drawing  books  after  the  schools  had  closed  in  June.  Two  large  frames  cop- 
tained  photographs  of  drawings  made  on  the  blackboard  by  pupils.  The  orig- 
inals were  enlarged  in  many  cases,  from  one-and-a-half  or  two  inches  in  size 
to  fill  a  blackboard  four  feet  in  height.  The  work  in  the  primary  grades  con- 
sisted of  designs;  in  the  grammar  grades,  of  various  styles  of  historical  orna- 
ment studied  as  follows  :  fifth  year,  Egyptian  ;  sixth  year,  Greek  and  Ro- 
man ;  seventh  year,  Byzantine  and  Gothic ;  eighth  year,  Saracenic ;  using  the 
American  text  book  of  art  education. 

Drawing  is  a  regular  study  in  all  grades  from  the  lowest  primary  through 
the  high  school,  and  is  on  the  same  basis  as  the  other  studies.  None  are  ex- 
cused except  from  some  physical  disability.  No  home  work  is  required.  The 
average  time  given  to  the  study  is  one  hour  and  a  half  per  week.  The  exam- 
ination in  drawing  affects  the  pupil's  standing  and  chances  of  promotion  just 
as  the  other  studies.  The  general  rank  in  drawing  is  about  the  same  as  in 
other  subjects.     In  the  high  school  it  is  higher. 

The  art  school  shows  work  from  the  following  classes  :  Drawing,  design, 
life  class,  water  colors,  oil  painting,  wood  carving,  and  hammered  brass  work. 
This  school  has  two  courses,  decorative  and  fine  art.  It  gives  a  certificate  on 
the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  course  of  study  in  each  class.  A  diploma 
is  granted  to  students  taking  certificates  in  drawing,  life  class,  water  colors 
and  oil  painting.  Also  a  decorative  diploma  to  those  taking  a  certificate  in 
drawing,  design,  and  any  one  of  the  decorative  classes.  The  school  was 
opened  in  1878,  and  from  the  start  has  been  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
Goodncugh,  upon  whom  the  exhibit  at  Madison  reflects  great  credit 
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STATE  CERTIFICATES. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners,  held  July  22,  23  and  24, 
ctrtificates  were  issued  to  the  followin^c  named  persons  : 

FOR   LIFE. 

A.  L.  Ellis,  C.  L.  Van  Cleve,  J.  C.  Barney. 

FOR  TEK   YEARS. 

Susie  Harsh,  C.  F.  Adams,  H.  L.  Allbritain,  Jas.  H.  Brown,  S.  H.  IJeery, 
Helen  E.  Barnard,  Jno.  K.  Baxter,  Allen  Cook,  Sedalia  Cubbison,  A.  Burn- 
ham,  Maggie  Erwin,  Walter  M.  Ely,  H.  C.  Fickel.  G.  W.  Fry,  Mollie  Foster, 
C.  E.  Flannagan,  L.  J.  Flowers,  L.  B.  Garber,   G.  1.  Gordon,  G.  T.  Hancher, 

B.  B.  HarJan,  L.  M.  Heistan,  W.  H.  Hartsough,  0.  S.  Hoover,  W.  S.  Hanna, 

C.  L.  Hoover,  R.  M.  Mitchell,  J.  M.,  McHenry,  J.  W.  Moon,  Ed.  Mills.  Jno.  F. 
Moon,  E.  E.  Miller,  R.  D.  Neal,  A.  Niswander,  L.  C.  Purdue,  C.  F.  Reeves, 
T.  Rees,  Lizzie  Scott,  Jno.  L.  Trisler. 


We  have  aimed  to  be  very  prompt  in  issuing  the  Monthly  so  as  to  reach 
most  of  our  subscribers  by  the  first  of  each  month.  The  slight  delay  of  this 
number  has  been  caused  by  our  absence  from  home.  Since  the  issue  of  the 
last  number  we  have  done  four  full  weeks'  institute  work.  This  will  also  ac- 
count for  any  short-coming  in  the  editorial  department  of  this  number.  We 
are  again  at  our  post  with  an  earnest  purpose  to  put  forth  our  best  endeavor  to 
meet  the  expectations  of  our  readers  •  We  have  in  mind  some  plans  for  the 
Airther  improvement  of  the  Monthly  which  we  shall  reveal  in  due  time. 
Meanwhile,  let  the  work  of  extending  the  circulation  and  enlarging  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Monthly  go  on. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  interest  in  trees  has  not  been  buried  in  their  plant- 
ing.    Near  the  dam  on  the  Harmar  bank  of  the  Muskingum  stands  a  huge  ma- 
ple, the  admiration  of  all  who  pass  on   either  side  of  the  river.     Although  it 
now  measures  fifteen  feet  in  circumference  at  the  smallest  part  of  the  trunk, 
Mr.  David  Putnam,  who  planted  it  in  1821,  still  lives  to  enjoy  its  beauty. 

Not  far  from  the  court  house  in  Marietta  stands  a  row-  of  sycamore  trees 
planted  in  1822  by  Mr.  Judd,  for  Mr.  Ward.  One  of  the  largest  is  eight  feet 
six  inches  in  circumference  three  feet  from  the  ground.  Unfortunately  the 
demands  of  trade  have  lately  caused  the  downfall  of  two  of  these  grand  old 
veterans. 

A  mile  above  Marietta,  in  front  of  the  residence  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Rathbone, 
stands  a  huge  elm,  whose  spreading  branches  extend  to  a  breadth  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  feet,  and  whose  trunk  in  the  smallest  place  has  a  circum- 
ference of  eighteen  feet.  Its  exact  age  is  not  known,  but  the  testimony  of 
the  late  Col.  Wm.  Putnam  makes  it  almost  certain  that  this  giant  tree  has 
sprung  from  a  twig  within  the  present  century.  For  many  of  these  facts  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  Geo.  Woodbridge. 

Farther  up  the  Muskingum  is  a  beautiful  grove  of  oaks  whose  history  I  have 
never  been  able  to  get  into  good  shape  for  telling  to  a  school ;  the  facts,  like 
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Dora's  fijrures,  "won't  add."  Thirty  years  ago  my  old  friend  C.  B.,  waa  direct- 
ed by  his  father  to  grub  out  the  bushes  from  the  corner  of  a  pasture.  The  day 
was  hot,  the  oak  roots  were  tough,  and  so  many  a  thrifty  sapling  was  left- 
And  now  that  corner  has  become  a  most  beautiful  building  lot,  and  those  young 
oaks,  nearly  every  one  a  foot  in  diameter,  have  enhanced  its  value  60  per 

cent.     Will  some  teacher  kindly  show  me  how  to  draw  a  moral  from  that  tale  ? 

A. 


A  new  contributor,  Mr.  C.  E.  Palmer,  elsewhere  in  this  number,  enters  a 
protest  against  the  licensing  of  mere  boys  and  girls  to  teach.  We  are  quite 
willing  to  have  this  matter  fully  discussed  in  the  Monthly,  and  we  invite  those 
who  have  thoughts  on  the  subject  to  present  them.  We  have  time  now  only 
to  say  that  the  subject  has  two  sides.  Rousseau's  view  differs  from  that  of 
Mr.  Palmer.  "The  teacher  of  a  child,"  he  says,  "should  be  young,  even  as 
young  as  possible,  consistent  with  his  having  attained  necessary  discretion  and 
sagacity.  I  would  have  him  be  himself  a  child,  that  he  might  become  the 
companion  of  his  pupil,  and  gain  his  confidence  by  partaking  of  his  amuse- 
ments. There  are  not  things  in  common  enough  between  infancy  and  man- 
hood, to  form  a  solid  attachment  at  so  great  a  distance.  Children  sometimes 
caress  old  men,  but  they  never  love  them." 


The  thoughtful  teacher  may  find  matter  for  reflection  in  this  pithy  utterance 
of  Rousseau :  "There  is  but  one  science  to  be  taught  children,  and  that  is 
moral  behavior ;  and  I  should  rather  denominate  a  master  in  it  a  governor 
than  a  perceptor,  because  it  is  less  his  province  to  instruct  than  conduct.  It 
is  not  his  business  to  lay  down  precepts,  but  to  teach  his  pupils  to  discover 
them." 


This  number  will  find  many  members  of  the  Monthly  family  again  at  the 
post  of  duty  in  the  school-room,  and  others  will  soon  be  there.  We  trust  that 
all  return  to  their  work  with  renewed  energy  and  zeal,  and  with  a  firm  resolve 
to  be  truer  and  better  teachers  than  ever  before.  It  is  a  good  time  to  make 
new  resolutions,  and  the  school  year  just  opening  will  be  a  good  time  to  carry 
them  out.  Our  resolve  is  to  make  the  Monthly  more  suggestive  and  helpful 
to  its  numerous  readers  than  ever  before. 


The  movement  to  introduce  shop-training  into  the  public  schools,  inaug- 
urated several  years  ago,  has  made  comparatively  little  progress,  and  the  tide 
of  opinion  seems  to  be  setting  more  and  more  strongly  against  it  At  the  same 
time  there  is  a  desire  to  see  the  value  of  such  training  as  an  element  of  gen- 
eral education  tested  in  special  manual  training  schools,  as  is  being  done  in 
St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  a  few  other  cities.  Boston  is  making  the  experiment 
timidly  in  its  public  schools,  and  this  is  welt  since  the  city  has  the  money  to 
spare.  We  learn  that  the  city  of  Toledo  will  use  a  bequest  of  one  hundred ^ 
thousand  dollars,  (part  of  which  is  now  available)  for  this  purpose.  Such  ex- 
periments, if  continued  for  several  years,  will  shed  much  light  on  the  value  of 
such  training  in  the  public  scl^ools. 


\ 
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The  N.  Y.  School  Journal  devotes  nearly  a  page  of  a  recent  issue  to  what 
is  headed  "Flashes  from  the  Madison  Meeting."  The  editor's  introductory 
confession  that  he  is  not  certain  that  the  speakers  are  all  correctly  quoted,  has 
induced  us  to  take  a  glance  at  these  thought  flashes.  To  our  surprise,  we  find 
that  less  than  ten  of  the  more  than  thirty  "thoughts  of  thinkers"  quoted  were 
uttered  at  Madison.  About  one-fourth  of  them  are  found  in  speeches  made  at 
Lakeside,  0. ;  as  many  more  in  addresses  at  Martha's  Vineyard ;  and  several 
others  in  utterances  at  oth^r  educational  meetings.  A  number  of  these 
"flashes"  are  so  old  we  fear  that  their  light  has  become  a  little  dim.  Was  our 
enterprising  brother  at  Madison  ?  If  so,  what  was  his  intellectual  condition 
when  he  attempted  to  gather  these  thought  flashes  into  a  sort  of  professional 
head-light  for  the  year  ? 


Moral  training  in  the  public  schools  is  again  coming  to  the  front  as  a  live 
issue.  All  concede  that  vital  morftl  training  is  the  highest  function  of  the 
public  school,  and  hence  the  most  important  duty  of  the  teacher.  But  here 
comes  Mgr.  Capel  with  the  statement  that  there  can  be  no  moral  training  in  a 
school  in  the  absence  of  religious  iudtruction  and  sacraments,  and  up  rises  the 
State  Superintendent  of  New  York  with  an  official  decision  that  there  can  be 
no  religious  exercises  in  a  public  school — that  such  exercises  in  the  State  of 
New  York  must  be  held  before  school,  if  at  all.  American  teachers  long  since 
learned  how  to  use  religious  sanctions  and  authority  in  quickening  the  con- 
science and  enforcing  moral  obligation  without  technical  or  sectarian  religious 
instruction,  and  this  vital  question  may  be  safely  left  where  the  fathers  left  it 
— with  the  teachers. 


The  August  number  of  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  contains  an  in- 
teresting address  by  Hon.  H.  C.  Hickok,  entitled  "Our  Fidy  years  Record  of 
Common  School  Progress," — an  address  delivered  before  the  State  Teachers' 
Association  at  its  late  meeting  at  Mead vi He.  This  review  shows  that  our  sis- 
ter State  has  not  only  made  great  progress  in  public  education,  but,  what  is 
specially  noticeable,  it  has  taken  few  f  teps  backward.  It  has  often  cost  a 
struggle  to  take  a  step  in  advance,  but,  when  taken,  the  ground  gained  has 
been  held.  This  is  true  of  the  township  system  early  adopted,  of  county  su- 
pervision, increasing  in  efficiency  from  year  to  year,  and  the  normal  schooi 
system,  now  embracing  a  normal  school  in  each  normal  district  of  the  State. 
While  old  fogies  in  Ohio  are  questioning  the  value  of  these  three  agencies,  oar 
neighboring  State  is  reaping  their  results  in  improved  schools  and  steady 
progress.  Pennsylvania  was  slower  than  Ohio  in  establishing  a  free  school 
system,  but  every  Pennsylvanian  has  a  right  to  feel  proud  of  the  progress  made 
since  1854. 


/  '  Nearly  all  the  technological  institutions,  including  several  of  the  land-grant 

S  colleges,  are  making  shop-work  an  essential  part  of  their  training  in  mechan- 

'   ical  engineering.     Very  fine  displays  of  such  work  were  made  at  Madison  by 

/  Purdue  University,  Illinois  Industrial  University,  Wisconsin  University,  and 

the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.     In  variety  and  excellence  of  ma- 

^  shins  and  tool  work,  Purdue  University  took  the  leading  position.    Its  display 
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of  wood-carvinfCy  under  Prof.  L.  S.  Thompson's  direction,  attracted  much  at- 
tention. We  learn  that  the  shop  course  in  Purdue  is  sometimes  taken  by  stu« 
dents  who  wish  to  become  inventors.  Drawing,  including  machine  drawing, 
is  a  prominent  part  of  the  course. 


We  find  the  following  resolution  in  the  Commercial  Gazette's  report  of  the 
Hamilton  County  institute: 

"Rpsolved,  That  the  teachers  of  this  county  condemn,  as  unprofessional  and 
as  unjust  to  the  members  of  our  vocation,  the  tendency  which  has  grown  to 
some  extent  in  our  midst,  of  underbidding  and  of  using  means  to  secure  posi- 
tions where  vacancies  have  not  been  declared,  without  consulting  with  the 
teachers  holding  the  positions,  and  that  in  our  judgment  teachers  who  are  guilty 
of  such  practices  have  not  that  high  sense  of  honor  that  marks  the  true  man. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  particular  state  of  affairs  among  Hamilton  County 
teachers,  at  which  the  resolution  is  aimed,  but  we  most  heartily  endorse  the 
sentiment  of  the  resolution.  The  practice  therein  condemned  is  undignified 
and  unprofessional,  contrary  to  that  high  sense  of  honor  which  characterizes 
true  teachers,  and  tends  to  lower  teachers  and  teaching  in  the  public  estima- 
tion. Yet  we  fear  it  is  far  too  prevalent  in  many  places  besides  Hamilton 
County. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association  held  at  Cleveland  three  or  ^ 
four  years  ago,  a  code  of  ethics  was  adopted,  for  the  government  of  the  profes-    ^ 
sion  in  the  State.     A  committee,  of  which  the  late  Dr.  Henkle  was  chairman, 
had  been  appointed  the  year  previous  to  report  on  the  subject.    Afler  mature 
deliberation,  this  committee  made  a  report  which  met  the  approval  of  the  en- 
tire Association  and  was  unanimously  adopted.    It  was  as  follows :     The  Com- 
mittee on  Ethics  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  rule  for  the  govern-      < 
ment  of  the  profession  in  Ohio :     'Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  others  do    ) 
unto  you.'  *' 

This,  then,  is  the  law  among  Ohio  teachers,  and  we  take  pleasure  in  bringing 
it  to  the  attention  of  all  who  are  guilty  of  the  practices  complained  of  in  the 
Hamilton  County  resolution. 

The  subject  of  temperance  teaching  in  the  public  schools  had  a  prominent 
place  in  the  exercises  of  the  late  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Teachers'  As- 
sociation. A  resolution  heartily  approving  of  the  effort  to  make  instruction 
respecting  the  effects  of  narcotics  and  intoxicants  upon  the  human  system  ob- 
ligatory in  all  the  schools  of  the  State,  was  unanimously  adopted.  How  many 
of  the  teachers  of  the  country  are  now  giving  such  instruction  ?  Would  it  not 
be  a  good  preparation  for  such  obligatory  instruction  to  secure  wider  volun- 
tary instruction  ?  Is  there  not  an  opportunity  here  to  give  a  little  fruitful 
moral  instruction  ? 


Dr.  E.  E.  White  is  giving  in  the  institutes  attended  by  him  a  series  of  lec- 
tures on  psychology,  with  applications  of  the  principles  reached,  to  courses  of 
study  and  methods  of  teaching.  These  lectures  throw  much  light  on  oral 
teaching,  and  what  is  called  the  "New  Education."  The  thought  has  occurred 
to  us,  as  we  have  listened  to  some  of  tbebe  lectures,  that  Pr.  White  could  not 
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do  a  greater  service  to  the  cause  of  education  thau  to  expand  this  course  of 
lectures  into  a  book.'  Such  a  book  would  meet  a  long  felt  want,  and  Dr.  White 
is  just  the  man  to  write  it. 


There  are  hundreds  of  teachers  among  our  readers  who  ought  to  have  the 
books  mentioned  in  the  advertisement  elsewhere,  headed  "Teachers*  Libraries." 
We  fell  warranted  in  promising  to  any  earnest  young  teacher,  who  will  buy 
and  read  any  or  all  of  these  books,  a  return  of  thirty,  sixty,  or  a  hundred  fold. 
It  is  not  good  economy  to  engage  in  teaching  without  reading  the  best  books 
on  teaching. 

We  offer  these  books  as  premiums,  as  follows : 

For  two  new  subscribers,  any  book  in  the  list  worth  $1.00. 

For  three  new  subscribers,  any  book  in  the  list  worth  $1.25. 

For  four  new  subscribers,  any  book  in  the  list  wosth  $1.50. 

For  five  new  subscribers,  Bain's  Education  as  a  Science,  worth  $1.75. 

Or  we  will  send  the  books  for  cash,  as  indicated  in  the  adverlistment. 


EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

— Dr.  William  T.  Harris  is  quoted  as  saying  that,  all  things  considered,  In- 
diana has  the  best  system  of  schools  in  the  United  States. 

— It  has  been  proposed  in  some  quarters  to  apply  the  fund  arising  from  the 
tax  on  saloons  to  the  support  of  libraries  and  public  schools. 

— The  Lawrence  County  institute  was  held  at  Ironton,  closing  Aug.  15.  R. 
H.  Holbrook  was  the  principal  instructor.  There  was  a  large  attendance  and 
a  good  interest. 

—  The  Student,  the  organ  of  the  Educational  Association  of  Friends  in 
America,  and  one  of  our  most  valued  exchanges,  has  been  discontinued,  for 
want  of  support. 

— The  Champaign  County  institute  closed  a  four-weeks  term  Aug.  15.  This 
is  the  thirty-fourth  consecutive  annual  session  of  four  weeks.  Brother  Deuel 
did  it.     Can  any  other  county  in  the  world  boast  such  a  record? 

— The  next  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  will  be  held  at  Colum- 
bus during  the  five  days  beginning  Dec.  26,  1884.  The  circular  announcing 
the  meeting  will  appear  in  a  future  number  of  the  Monthly. 

— The  Gallia  County  institute  was  in  session  two  weeks  beginning  July  28. 
Samuel  Findley  and  J.  L.  Sraitz  were  the  instructors.  J.  J.  Allison,  principal 
of  the  Gallia  academy,  presided.  There  was  a  good  attendance  and  a  hieh 
degree  of  interest  was  manifested.  The  members  of  the  institute  expressed 
their  satisfaction  with  the  management  by  unanimously  re-electing  the  same 
officers  for  another  year. 
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— The  annual  session  of  the  Meigs  County  institute  was  held  for  two  weeks 
bejnnning  Aug.  4.  R.  W.  Stevenson,  T.  C.  Flanegin,  and  H.  B.  Scott  were  the 
instructors.  The  enrollment  reached  155.  A  high  degree  of  interest  was 
manifested. 

— Much  credit  is  due  to  the  present  State  Board  of  Examiners  for  their 
promptness  in  despatching  business.  At  their  last  meeting  they  had  about 
fifty  applicant's  before  them,  and  their  work  was  all  completed  and  the  result 
known  within  five  days  of  the  time  of  meeting. 

— The  [ronton  board  of  education  has  resolved  to  establish  a  training  school. 
Miss  Storch,  of  Cincinnati,  has  been  employed  to  take  charge  of  four  or  five 
primary  rooms  and  six  or  eight  pupil  teachers.  The  pame  plan  has  been  tried 
in  other  places  and  works  well  under  favorable  conditions. 

— The  Fayette  County  institute  was  held  at  Washington,  closing  Aug.  8. 
About  100  in  attendance.  F.  Allen  and  A.  B.  Unthank  were  the  instructors. 
The  officers  for  next  year  are  as  follows :  President,  F.  M.  Allen;  Vice-Pres., 
J.  D.  Post;  Secretary,  Ed.  Carr;  Ex.  Cora.,  C.  F.  Dean,  H.  M.  Blessing,  Mary 
Snyder. 

— The  seventeenth  annual  session  of  the  Hamilton  County  teachers'  institute 
was  held  at  Harrison  for  one  week  beginning  Aug.  18.  There  was  a  member- 
ship of  231.  Dr.  E.  E.  White  and  Supt's  H.  M.  Parker  and  W.  H.  Cole  were 
the  iufitructors.  We  are  informed  that  the  session  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  profitable  ever  held  in  the  county. 

— The  Madison  County  institute  was  in  session  during  the  week  beginning 
August  11.  Instructors:  C.  W-  Bennett,  J.  W.  Mackinnon  and  F.  B  Pearson. 
One  hundred  names  were  enrolled  the  first  day  and  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  during  the  session — the  largest  institute  ever  held  in  the  county.  There 
are  only  one  hundred  and  ten  district  schools  in  the  county. 

— Wayne  County  is  coming  to  the  front.  The  G^reen  Township  board  of  ed- 
ucation has  established  a  township  high  school — the  first  in  the  county.  The 
county  institute  will  be  held  at  Wooster  during  the  week  beginning  Oct.  19. 
Dr.  John  Hancock,  of  Dayton,  will  be  the  chief  instructor,  with  home  talent  to 
supplement.  B.  F.H. 

— A  correspondent  at  Ripley,  Brown  County,  writes  under  date  Aug.  16 : 
"  Our  institute  closed  yesterday  after  a  most  enjoyable  session  of  two  weeks. 
Dr.  Harvey  and  Prof.  Patterson  won  the  good  will  of  every  teacher  present, 
and  it  was  the  unanimous  verdict  that  the  State  of  Ohio  can  afford  no  better 
instructors  than  we  have  had." 

— The  Starke  County  institute  was  held  at  Uniontown  the  last  week  of  Au- 
gust. Deputy  State  Superintendent  Hauck,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  E.  A. 
Jones,  of  Massillon,  were  the  principal  instructors.  B.  A.  Hinsdale  and  F. 
V.  Irish  each  spent  a  day  in  giving  instruction.  The  editor  of  the  Monthly 
looked  in  on  Thursday  and  found  about  a  hundred  teachers  present.  The  in- 
structors were  doing  good  work,  and  a  good  spirit  prevailed  among  the 
teachers. 

— The  Marion  County  institute  was  held  at  Marion,  first  week  of  August, 
with  an  attendance  of  120.  M.  Manly,  W.  F.  Hufford  and  J.  C.  Ridge  were 
the  principal  instructors,  assisted  by   E.  E.  Henry,  P.  W.  Search  and  others. 
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Commissioner  Brown  was  present  the  first  day  and  ^ave  valuable  instraction 
concerning  the  school  laws  of  Ohio.  Prof.  F.  V.  Irish  was  present  on  Friday 
and  gave  instruction  in  analysis  and  diagramming.  The  officers  for  the  ensu- 
ing year  are  as  follows:  President,  W.  A.  Sager;  Vice-Presidents,  Allie 
Uncapher  and  J.  W.  Redman  ;  Secretary,  Ella  Stivers;  Executive  Committee, 
E.  E.  Henry,  Hattie  Peters,  W.  A.  Sager. 

— The  Hancock  County  institute  was  held  at  Findlay,  for  three  weeks  be- 
ginning July  28.  J.  W.  Zeller,  S.  A.  Kagy,  and  E.  M.  Mills  were  the  regular 
instructors.  An  evening  lecture  was  delivered  by  Prof.  Kirkwood,  of  Wooster 
University,  and  Commissioner  Brown  gave  us  a  pleasant  call  and  some  whole- 
some advice.  The  whole  number  of  teachers  enrolled  was  134.  The  teachers 
will  return  to  their  work  with  renewed  energy  and  zeal. 

Carrie  G.  Kerr,  Sec'y.  J.  M.  Doty,  Chairman. 

— We  have  received  from  Secretary  W.  V.  Marsh  the  First  Annual  Report 
of  the  Sandusky  County  Branch  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Reading  Circle.  It  is 
in  tabular  form  and  shows  just  what  has  been  accomplished  by  each  member, 
as  well  as  the  membership  and  financial  condition  of  the  society.  The  report 
is  complete  and  unique,  surpassing  everything  else  of  the  kind  we  have  seen. 
Reading  circles  desiring  a  model  report  should  address  W.  V.  Marsh,  Fremont, 
0.,  enclosing  stamp. 

— One  feature  of  the  institute  at  M'Connelsville  is  worthy  of  special  com- 
mendation. The  Executive  Committee,  instead  of  trying  to  present  a  little  of 
everything  in  one  short  week,  requested  Prof.  Mendenhall  to  give  ten  lessons 
(two  a  day)  in  electricity,  and  Prof.  Patterson  to  pursue  a  similar  course  in 
physical  geography.  These  two  solid  dishes,  seasoned  with  a  little  discussion, 
and  followed  by  Miss  Merriam's  excellent  lessons  in  elocution,  as  a  dessert, 
made  a  royal  feast.  The  enrollment  was  216 — the  largest  on  record  for  Mor- 
gan County.  President  J.  M.  Rusk  knows  how  to  make  a  good  institute.     A. 

— Green  County  institute  was  held  at  Xenia,  during  the  week  beginning  Au- 
gust 18.  Enrollment  125.  Instructors,  Prof.  Tuttle  and  Supt.  Stevenson,  of 
Columbus.  J.  S.  Van  Eaton,  of  Xenia,  gave  a  short  talk  on  grammar.  W. 
H.  McFarland,  of  Yellow  Springs,  gave  his  method  of  teaching  compound  pro- 
portion, L.  C.  M.  and  G.  C.  D.  Everybody  seemed  to  be  well  pleased  the  en- 
tire week.     The  following  officers  were  elected : 

President,  J.  H.  McMillan,  of  Xenia ;  Vice  President,  W.  H.  McFarland, 
Yellow  Springs ;  Secretary,  C.  W.  Chandler,  Xenia ;  Executive  Committee, 
W.  W.  Donham,  Alpha. 

— Coshocton  County  institute  met  in  Coshocton,  Aug.  11-22,  with  a  fair  at- 
tendance. Dr.  Albert  Tuttle,  of  0.  S.  U.,  had  physiology,  and  gave  an  eve- 
ning lecture.  Prof.  J.  McBurney,  of  Cambridge,  took  grammar  and  U.  S. 
History.  Supt.  J.  M.  Yarnell,  orthography  and  orthoepy.  Principal  C.  E. 
Stoaks,  geography  and  drawing.  Mr.  Duncan,  arithmetic.  Misses  Nannie 
Morton,  Kate  Elliott,  and  A.  E.  Elliott  each  gave  an  exercise.  The  session 
was  a  success  in  the  lecture  way,  but  the  teachers  voted  to  have  a  four  weeka 
session  on  the  normal-school  plan  next  year.  Mr.  C.  E.  Stoaks,  President, 
Annie  E.  Elliott,  Secretary  elect  M. 

— Miami  County  had  an  exceptionally  good  institute  this  year.  Over  a 
hundred    wide-awake    teachers    were    in    attendance,    all    eager    to    learn 
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or  to  do  something  in  the  profession.  The  instructors,  W.  W.  Ross,  Jno.  W. 
Dowd,  and  J.  F.  McCaskey,  were  highly  appreciated.  Their  instruction  was 
just  what  the  teachers  felt  was  needed  in  this  county.  A  number  of  good  pa- 
pers were  read  by  the  teachers.  The  one  attracting  most  attention  was  on 
Township  Supervision.  No  other  subject  which  applies  so  generally  to  the 
the  country  schools  of  Ohio  should  be  more  thoroughly  understood  by  the  peo- 
ple. The  institute  voted  unanimously  in  favor  of  a  graded  course  with  super- 
vision for  the  country  schools.  Our  Reading  Club  ranks  among  the  first  in  the 
State.  L.  Wkstpall. 

— The  Summit  County  institute  was  held  in  Akron  during  the  last  week  of 
August.  E.  E.  White  and  H.  M.  Parker  were  the  instructors.  F.  V.  Irish 
gave  two  lessons  in  sentence  diagramming.  There  was  an  enrollment  of  214 
teachers.  The  instruction  was  of  a  high  order  and  gave  great  satisfaction  to 
those  in  attendance.  The  illustrated  lecture  on  "  The  Yellowstone  National 
Park,"  by  William  I.  Marshal,  of  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  was  a  rich  treat  greatly 
enjoyed  by  citizens  as  well  as  teachers. 

On  Sunday  evening  preceding  the  institute,  Dr.  White  delivered,  in  the 
First  M.  E.  Church,  a  lay  discourse  on  '*  Prayer  in  the  Light  of  Philosophy," 
which  was  listened  to  with  intense  interest  by  a  very  large  audience.  This  is 
the  fifth  session  of  the  Summit  County  institute  which  Dr.  White  has  attended. 

— The  Shelby  County  teachers'  institute  met  Aug.  4,  1884,  and  continued  in 
session  one  week.  Prof's  C.  W.  Bennet  and  G.  S.  Harter  were  the  instruct- 
ors. There  were  sixty-six  teachers  in  attendance,  and  great  interest  was  man- 
ifested by  both  instructors  and  students.  The  following  resolutions  were 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  we  endorse  very  heartily  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Reading  Circle, 
which  is  beginning  its  second  year  with  so  mueh  success,  and  that  we  make  an 
earnest  effort  to  organize  and  sustain  a  club  in  every  township  in  Shelby 
County. 

2nd,  That  we,  as  teachers,  realize  the  importance  of  professional  reading, 
and  recognize  the  increasing  value  and  popularity  of  the  Ohio  Educational 
Monthly. 

3rd,  That  a  vote  of  thanks  of  the  teachers  be  extended  to  Prof  ^s  C.  W.  Ben- 
net,  of  Piqua,  and  G.  S.  Harter,  of  Sidney,  for  the  excellent  instruction  giveq 
bj  them  during  the  session. 

After  the  adoption  ef  the  above  resolutions,  the  following  officers  were 
elected : 

A.  W.  Gamble,  President;  Miss  R.  McVay,  Vice  Pres. ;  A.  W.  Patton,  Sec- 
retary; W.  R.  McKnight,  Treasurer;  Mark  Wilson,  T.  L.  Ginn,  J.  A.  Arbo- 
^ast.  Executive  Committee.  A.  W.  P. 

— One  of  the  most  successful  teachers'  institutes  of  Portage  County  was  held 
in  Ravenna,  beginning  Aug.  11.  The  Executive  Committee,  consisting  of 
W.  W.  Slabaugh,  Miss  Belle  C  Catlin  and  J.  J.  Jackson,  spared  neither  time 
nor  labor  in  perfecting  all  arrangements.  Ex-Commissioner  J.  J.  Burns,  of 
Dayton,  and  C.  W.  Butler,  Supt.  Public  Schools,  Defiance,  0.,  were  the  in- 
structors. The  attendance  was  large  and  the  instructors  able  and  active, 
l^ext  to  Ravenna,  Randolph  had  the  largest  representation. 

All  the  classes  were  well  conducted,  but  the  drill  in  Geography,  History, 
Orthography,  Grammar  and   Literature,  were   particularly  profitable.     The 
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discussiong  in  theory  and  practice,  by  Mr.  Butler,  deserve  particnlar  mention 
for  their  many  valuable  su^f^estions  concerning  both  the  teacher  and  the  m&n- 
agement  of  the  school. 

The  query  box  received  due  attention,  and  questions  ranging  from  the  loca- 
tion of  The  Devil's  Wash-tub"  to  **  Why  is  the  Irish  potato  so  called  ?"  were 
learnedly  expounded. 

The  evening  entertainments  were  appreciated  by  large  audiences. 

Election  of  o0icers  for  the  ensuing  year  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Mr.  Tilden, 
President;  0.  S.  Haymaker,  Vice-Pres. ;  M.  Edith  Doty,  Secretary ;  D.  P. 
Pickett,  Treas.,  and  T.  B.  Price,  Randolph,  Miss  Fannie  Kelley,  Ravenna, 
and  J.  J.  Jackson,  Garrettsville,  Ex.  Committee. 

Many  new  subscribers  for  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly  were  secured, 
and  old  readers  expressed  their  appreciation  of  this  valuable  publication. 

A  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  was  discussed,  but  no  permanent  arrangements 
made.  The  County  Association  will  hold  its  next  regular  meeting  at  Shalers- 
ville,  in  September.  Ni£llie  B.  Ward. 

— The  Logan  County  teachers'  institute  was  held  at  Bellefontaine,  begin- 
ning Aug.  11th,  and  continuing  two  weeks.  The  instructors  were  Samuel 
Findley,  editor  of  the  Ohio  Ent'CATUiVAL  Mo.vthly,  Jas.  M.  Ebrite,  principal 
of  Huntsville  schools,  and  C.  8.  D.  Shawan,  principal  of  the  Rushsylvania 
schools. 

Mr.  Findley  gave  lectures  on  civil  government,  methods  of  teaching,  and 
primary  reading,  and  taught  classes  in  grammar  and  arithmetic. 

Mr.  Ebrite  had  charge  of  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  institute  in  grammar, 
and  Mr.  Shawan  of  a  division  in  arithmetic. 

If  the  suggestions  and  counsels  which  Mr.  Findley  gave  on  methods  of  teach- 
ing are  followed,  the  schools  of  the  county  will  all  reap  advantage. 

A  new  and  highly  interesting  ieature  of  this  meeting  was  the  instruction  in 
Elocution,  given  by  Mrs.  Baughman,  of  Gibson,  Illinois. 

State  Commissioner  of  Seh(K)ls,  Mr.  L.  D.  Brown,  paid  a  visit  to  the  associ- 
ation, and  addressed  the  teachers.  There  was  a  fair  attendance — one  hundred 
and  one  teachers  being  enrolled;  and  all  felt  that  the  session  was  one  of  more 
than  usual  interest  and  profit.  Sarah  Lynd,  Sec*y. 
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— L.  S.  Thompson  has  been  doing  institute  work  in  Tennessee. 

— S.  M.  Martin  has  removed  from  Letart  Falls,  O.,  to  Bowling  Green,  Mo. 

— C.  R.  Long  of  the  Zanesville  high  school,  goes  to  Black  River  Falls,  Wis. 

— J.  A.  Pittsford  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  Carey  schools. 

— T.  B.  Paramore,  of  Crestline,  succeeds  W.  W.  Cline  in  charge  of  the  school?* 
of  Canfield,  O. 

— J.  S.  Matson,  of  Pennsville,  Ohio.,  has  been  elected  second  assistant  in 
Marietta  Academy. 

—Prof.  Wm.  Smith,  for  many  years  president  of  Xenia  Female  College,  has 
removed  to  Palmyra,  Nebraska. 

— L.  W.  Sheppard  will  continue  in  charge  of  the  schools  of  West  Jeflerson, 
Ohio,  with  an  addition  of  $100  to  his  salary. 
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— Tho8.  G.  McConkey,  of  Catawba,  Ohio,  succeeds  J.  W.  Freeman  in  charge 
of  the  schools  at  Woodstock,  Ohio. 

— D.  E.  Niver  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  schools  of  Nevada,  O., 
where  he  has  already  served  five  years. 

— Miss  Philomena  Steiner,  one  of  Stark  County's  energetic  teachers,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  in  the  schools  of  Milan,  0. 

— Miss  E.  M.  Neill,  one  of  Steubenville's  best  primary  teachers,  has  been 
appointed  to  a  position  in  the  Cleveland  schools. 

— P.  T.  Watters  exchanges  Geneva,  Ashtabula  Co.,  for  Kings ville  in  the 
same  county  with  considerable  increase  of  salary.  « 

— Daniel  E.  Cowgill,  class  of '84,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  succeeds?.  R. 
Mills  in  the  superintendency  of  the  Richwood  schools. 

— W.  H.  Rowlen  has  completed  his  first  year  as  superintendent  of  schools  at 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  0.,  and  has  been  unanimously  re-elected. 

— H.  J.  Clark,  principal  of  Poland  Seminary,  has  declined  re-election,  and 
has  removed  to  Oberlin  where  he  will  engage  in  business. 

— Rev.  Henry  Hopkins,  elected  to  succeed  Dr.  1.  W.  Andrews  in  the  Presi- 
dency of  Marietta  College,  has  declined  to  accept  the  positon. 

— L.  A.  Curtis,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth,  and  a  resident  of  Northern  Illinois, 
has  been  chosen  principal  of  the  Ironton  high  school.     Salary,  |900. 

— 0.  C.  Hubbell,  an  Ohio  man,  has  resigned  the  charge  of  the  schools  at 
Hastings,  Neb.,  to  take  a  position  in  a  new  college  at  Fairfield,  Neb. 

— P.  R.  Mills  has  retired  from  the  superintendency  of  the  Richwood  schools, 
on  account  of  ill  health.     His  present  address  is  Hermosa,  California. 

— ^John  Ogden,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  aided  in  conducting  a  teachers'  insti- 
tute at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.     The  session  lasted  three  weeks,  closing  Aug.  H. 
— A.  T.  Wiles,  for  several  years  superintendent  of  the  schools  at  Newport 
Ky.,  has  been  elected  superintendent  of  schools  in  the  neighboring  city  of  Cov- 
ington. 

— J.  H.  Lowe,  principal  of  Hartwell  schools,  has  been  elected  superintend- 
ent of  schools  a%  Dayton,  Ky.  The  salary  was  increased  $250  over  the  pre- 
vious year. 

— A.  H.  Vietfi,  who  retired  in  June  last  from  the  superintendency  of  schools 
at  North  Bloom  field,  Ohio,  has  accepted  a  similar  position  in  Coleman,  Texas, 
at  a  salary  of  $1,000. 

— H.  C  Campbell  resigns  the  superintendency  of  the  Green  Spring  schools, 
and  retires  from  the  business  of  teaching  after  ten  years'  service;  but  he  says 
he  must  still  have  ihe  Monthly. 

— J.  C.  Ransom  has  resigned  his  position  as  instructor  in  languages  at 
Grand  River  luhtitute  and  accepted  a  similar  position  in  the  North-Eastern 
Ohio  Normal  School  at  Can  field. 

— Commissioner  Brown  has  been  doing  efficient  work  among  the  institutes, 
visiting  from  three  to  five  each  week  during  the  season.  He  reports  a  large 
attendance  and  a  good  degree  of  interest  everywhere. 

— Dr.  H.  S.  Jones  was  recently  re-elected  snperintendent  of  schools  at  Erie, 
Pa.,  by  unanimous  vote,  for  a  term  of  three  years.     Mr.  Jones  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  Erie  schools  for  over  twenty-six  years,  and  his  elections  have 
always  been  like  the  last — free  from  opposition. 
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— M.  C.  Lytle,  once  an  Ohio  teacher,  but  for  the  past  year  principal  of  the 
high  school  at  LaSalle,  III.,  has  been  elected  superintendent  of  schools  at  Lar- 
amie, Wyoming.     Salary,  $1,400. 

— J.  L.  Smitz.^t  one  time  a  teacher  in  the  Lebanon  Normal  School,  more 
recently  connected  with  the  Gallia  Academy,  has  accepted  the  superintendencj 
of  schools  at  Chillicothe,  Missouri,  at  a  salary  of  $1200. 

— J.  F.  McCaskey,  recently  elected  superintendent  of  schools  at  Lima,  O., 
'has  resigned  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  the  position,  with  a  view  to  en- 
gaging in  other  pursuits.  J.  M.  Greenslade  has  been  appointed  to  fill  the 
vacancy. 

— A.  G.  Deuel  has  completed  his  thirty -fourth  year  as  superintendent  of  the 
Urbana  schools,  and  gives  good  promise  of  at  least  another  decade.  What 
other  superintendent  in  the  United  States  can  boast  as  long  a  term  of  service  in 
the  same  place. 

— Lewis  H.  Jones  has  been  chosen  superintendent  of  the  Indianapolis  schools 
by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  board  of  education.  Mr.  Jones  has  served  eleven 
years  in  the  position  of  principal  of  the  training  school  and  other  positions  in 
the  schools  of  Indianapolis. 

— J.  W.  Freeman,  of  Woodstock,  Ohio,  has  been  elected  superintendent  of 
schools  at  South  Oharleston,  Ohio.  Salary,  $1,000.  Mr.  Freeman  leaves 
Woodstock,  after  an  eight-years'  term  of  service,  with  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  the  entire  community. 

— N.  L.  Glover,  teacher  of  music  in  the  Akron  schools,  gave  instruction  in 
music  in  the  Licking  Gounty  institute,  where  between  two  and  three  hundred 
teachers  were  in  attendance.  Pie  won  golden  opinions.  Mr.  Glover  has  few 
equals,  as  a  teacher  of  music  in  public  schools. 

— Professor  Gharles  S.  Young,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion for  Nevada,  spent  a  part  of  his  vacation  at  his  father's  home  in  Monroe- 
ville,  Ohio.  He  attended  the  Lakeside  meeting  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  National  Educational  Association  at  Madison. 

— Mrs.  Asa  D.  Lord  writes  from  Batavia,  New  York,  renewing  her  subscrip- 
tion, and  adds  the  following  note,  which  will  interest  the  many  Ohio  friends  of 
Mrs.  Lord  and  her  husband,  the  late  Dr.  A.  D.  Lord : 

"  I  went  to  Oberlin,  Ohio,  last  October,  and  remained  until  after  commence- 
ment in  June  last.  I  found  it  pleasant  and  profitable  to  be  where  there  are  so 
many  outward  helps  and  privileges. 

I  have  accepted  a  position  in  the  Ladies  Department  of  Oberlin  College  and 
expect  to  return  there  in  September  next." 

— C.  J.  Albert,  of  Dayton,  goes  to  Elmhurst,  III.,  as  professor  of  English  in 
the  college  of  the  Evangelical  Church  at  that  place.  Prof  Albert  has  recently 
conducted  a  *'  Young  Teachers'  Select  School,"  at  Dayton,  and  the  students  of 
this  school,  learning  that  he  was  soon  to  depart  for  his  new  field  of  labor,  pre- 
sented him  a  fine  gold-headed  cane  as  a  token  of  esteem  and  friendship. 
Speaking  of  his  removal  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Albert  writes :  '*  I  shall  take  with  me 
the  MoKTHLY,  whose  pages  are  always  read  with  avidity,  and  I  hope  to  con. 
tribute  something  to  its  pages  the  coming  year."  May  his  hope  and  ours  be 
realized. 
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NATURE  THE  SOVEREIGN  SCHOOLMISTRESS. 


BY    W.    H.    VENABLE. 
I. 

Mother  Nature  is  the  sovereign  Schoolmistress.  The  teacher  who 
does  not  co operate  with  her  fails ;  who  does  cooperate  with  her  suc- 
ceeds, for  she  is  the  authorized  principal  of  all  the  schools.  Her  cre- 
dentials come  from  on  high.  Her  certificates  are  signed  by  the  Great 
Examiner. 

Man  has  his  part  in  training  his  fellow-man ;  he  is  his  brother's 
keeper ;  but  his  duty  is  limited  by  his  ignorance.  Human  responsi- 
bility extends  to  the  verge  of  human  wisdom  and  virtue,  which  is  soon 
reached,  and  beyond  that  verge  Divine  hinds  relieve  us  of  our  tasks 
and  cares.  Children  come  out  of  the  mystery  of  Heaven,  and  are 
consigned  to  our  trust  to  be  nurtured,  taught,  made  ready  for  the  ca- 
reer called  living,  and  the  destiny  called  dying.  From  God  we  come 
into  the  world ;  out  of  the  world  we  go  to  God.  From  the  infinite 
unknown  to  the  infinite  unknown  is  the  brief  fiight  called  mortal 
existence. 

Nature,  the  daughter  of  God,  sits  in  the  earth  to  interpret  her 
Father's  will.     Her  lap  is  filled  with  the  records  of  centuries,  and  sh^ 
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opens  to  man  Sibylline  chapters  foretelling  what  humanity  shall  be- 
come.   She  is  the  Sovereign  Schoolmistress.     Hear  ye  her  voice. 

Man's  first  duty  is  to  educate  his  kind ;  and  to  educate  is  to  assist 
Nature,  not  to  supplant  her,  not  to  oppose  her.  Could  we  only  know 
how  to  adjust  ourselves  to  the  laws  of  God,  (which  are  Nature's  laws,) 
we  might  hope  to  educate  with  a  potency  hitherto  not  dreamed  of. 

We  must  educate  children — must  instruct,  control,  inspire,  direct 
them,  by  the  wisest  means  we  know,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  they 
also  educate  themselvef;,  or  are  educated  by  inworking  forces ;  that 
the  very  structure  of  their  being  determines  their  culture ;  that  Nature 
gives  impulse  to  every  faculty  and  defines  every  function  of  body  and 
mind. 

Teachers  cannot  create  new  mental  and  moral  elements  in  pupils ; 
as  well  may  they  try  to  create  new  physical  organs  by  gymnastic 
training.  We  may  retard,  develop,  regulate,  harmonize  existing  or- 
gans and  forces,  but  that  is  all  we  can  do.  The  educator's  utmost 
science  is  to  know  Nature's  laws  ;  his  supreme  art  is  to  co-operate 
with  them.     This  is  the  economy  of  economies. 

You  widely  miss  my  meaning  if  you  gather  from  these  sentences 
that  I  recommend  an  education  unsystematic  and  vague.  By  the 
term  Nature  I  do  not  mean  savagery.  Boys  and  girls  should  not  be 
left  to  run  wild ;  nevertheless,  remember  that  the  same  instinct  and 
energy  which  runs  them  wild  is  the  power  on  which  to  rely  in  propel- 
ling them  up  the  hill  of  civilization.  The  misapplication  of  power  is 
evil,  but  power  itself  is  good.  As  where  there  is  life  there  u  hope,  so 
where  there  is  mental  force  there  is  promise.  It  is  a  radical  mistake 
to  regard  the  faculties  of  the  soul  as  essentially  bad  or  wrong.  There 
are  no  evil  passions  or  base  propensities.  The  complete  man  possess- 
es all  the  faculties  named  or  not  named  in  mental  and  moral  philoso- 
phy. The  perfect  man  uses  all,  misuses  none  of  these  faculties.  Evil 
springs  from  misuse,  and  misuse  is  as  often  the  result  of  ignorance  as 
of  conscious  law-breaking.  The  teacher  has  cause  for  discourage- 
ment and  grieving  when  he  discovers  a  strong  faculty  perverted ;  yet 
he  should  take  heart  from  the  reflection  that  conversion  is  always  pos- 
sible; that,  in  fact,  the  best  skill  of  his  days  must  be  employed  in  con- 
verting.  One  may  deal  confidently  with  a  developed  faculty, — with 
an  active,  positive,  vigorous  force ;  but  how  much  more  difficult  and 
perplexing  it  is  to  germinate  an  embryo,  to  hatch  an  egg  of  the  mind 
and  feed  the  chick  through  the  gapes  of  feebleness. 

There  must  be  some  natural  order  of  development  in  man.  Each 
individual  grows,  feels,  wills,  acts,  according  to  the  tendency  and  pos- 
sibility of  his  nature.     As  the  observations  of  meteorology  bring  us 
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nearer  and  nearer  to  the  realization  that  every  change  in  the  weather 
depends  on  fixed  laws,  and  that  even  the  variable  vinds  and  electric 
storms  obey  an  invariable  force  ^  so,  the  study  of  man's  nature  tends 
to  prove  that  what  seems  accidental  and  irregular  in  character 
and  conduct  may  be  in  accordance  with  persistent  forces  understood 
and  applied  by  superior  Wisdom.  Men  are  alike  in  elementary  con- 
stitution, but  diverse  in  development  From  unity  education  pro- 
duces infinite  variety.  Nature  seems  to  abhor  sameness ;  she  differ, 
entiates,  and  we  err  when  we  oppose  her  method. 

The  organization,  of  the  human  being  is  so  intricate,  ao  complicated, 
so  multitudinous,  that  science  is  foiled  in  her  attempts  to  discover  the 
law  of  its  operation.  Here  is  a  clock-work  which  no  one  but  the 
maker  understands.  It  has  been  running  for  thousands  of  years, — 
some  say  for  millions,  and  yet  it  has  not  revealed  the  mystery  of  its 
structure.  We  can  see  the  index  moving,  but  we  cannot  see  the 
wheels  and  springs,  the  weights  and  pulleys  within.  We  observe  ec- 
centric attachments,  but  know  not  how  they  are  organically  connected 
with  the  machine.  We  may  break  open  the  case,  and  pry  curiously 
within,  and  learnedly  name  the  ^zx\s^— protoplasm^  and  gray  matter^ 
and  ntrveforce  ;  but  alas !  when  the  clock  is  broken  it  is  not  a  clock. 

The  most  pedagogical  pedagogue  must  frankly  own  that  man  is  a 
mystery.  But  this  mystery  is  not  all  mysterious.  Some  things  we 
know,  and  much  we  may  learn,  and  all  is  known  to  the  Creator. 
Using  what  we  know,  learning  what  we  can,  and  trusting  Him  for  the 
rest,  let  us  enter  our  school-rooms  and  do  our  work. 

II. 

Much  time  is  wasted  at  school,  in  attempting  to  teach  children 
what  they  are  not  old  enough  to  learn.  The  farmer  is  not  so  foolish 
as  to  plant  com  in  January.  But  how  foolish  the  parent  or  teacher 
who  thinks  to  grow,  in  the  child's  brain,  the  reasoning  powers,  the 
conscience,  the  moral  sense,  before  the  season.  When  my  pupil  was 
six  years  old  he  could  not  comprehend  the  simple  elements  of  arith' 
metic  and  grammar,  though  he  studied  by  the  hour  and  stained  his 
slate  with  tears ;  when  he  was  twelve  he  found  no  difficulty  in  el* 
ementary  arithmetic  and  grammar,  and  he  wondered  that  he  had  ever 
regarded  these  studies  with  disgust.  Nature,  thou  jpatient  school- 
mistress, why  didst  thou  not  teach  me  not  to  teach  ? 

We  do  not  look  for  ripe  fruit  on  succulent  sprouts.  Why  expect 
the  elaborate  essence  of  morality  in  early  youth  ?  Green  apples  are 
bitter  and  sour.     The  fond  mother  weeps  at  what  she  deems  the  de- 
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pravity  of  her  yo^ng  son.  Remember  the  boy  is  a  boy,  not  a  man. 
He  is  yet  in  the  savage  state  of  his  individual  life.  The  marvelous 
insight  of  Plato  long  ago  discovered  the  real  state  of  the  case.  '^Phe 
boy  is  the  most  unmanageable  of  all  animals ;  he  is  the  most  insidious, 
sharp-witted,  and  insubordinate  of  animals.''  But  hear* how  the  wise 
Greek  explained  the  fact.  The  boy  is  thus  because  ''he  has  the  foun- 
tain of  reason  in  him  not  yet  regulated." 

Yes,  boyhood  is  prehistoric,  or  at  best  the  primitive  period  of  hu- 
man life.  It  is  a  heroic  age,  a  dramatic  era,  a  time  of  war  and  love, 
but  not  civilized,  much  less  enlightened.  Shall"  we  call  it  the  Thor 
period,  of  which  the  leading  idea  is  Jiammerl  Boy  as  boy  is  interest- 
ing to  contemplate,  but  who  could  bear  to  exist  with  a  perpetual  boy  ? 
He  is  not  only  a  perpetual  motion,  but  a  never-ending  noise,  and  a 
ceaseless  explosion  of  dynamitical  violence.  Our  mental  ejaculation 
to  the  average  boy  is  that  of  Dickens's  benevolent  Cheruble  to  his 
brother :     * 'Devil  take  you,  Ned,  God  bless  you." 

Let  us  have  patience  with  these  obdurate  young  brethren.  Their 
ugly  transitional  traits  will  not  last.  Let  the  surgent  blood  leap  while 
it  will,  and  let  the  animal  grow.  Bear  and  forbear.  Yes,  be  thank- 
ful that  Sam  is  Thor,  hammering  thunder  out  of  the  sky,  not  pale 
Narcissus  drooping  by  the  brook  of  death.  The  finer  principles  of 
benevolence,  pity,  piety,  gentleness,  self-sacrifice,  are  of  slow  culture. 
You,  there,  who  sit  at  the  teacher's  desk,  ^dytyou  quite  tamed  the 
savage  in  you  ?    Try  the  ratan  on  your  own  back,  then. 

Trust  Mother  Nature  to  punish  the  boys.  Gracious  Matron  !  she 
forever  whispers  deep  lessons  to  their  hearts.  Sam  weeps  on  her  con- 
solatory bosom,  after  disdaining  his  mother's  plea,  his  father's  condem- 
nation, and  his  master's  rod.  Yes,  rigorous  yet  gentle  Nature  knows 
the  boys  will  not  forever  stone  the  pigs,  slay  the  cats,  and  pull  off  the 
birds'  heads.  They  will  not  always  monopolize  the  nicest  of  the  ap- 
ples and  beat  their  sisters  for  reporting  the  facts.  Experience  discov- 
ers limitations  to  their  tyranny,  and  teaches  even  their  selfishness  to 
seek  gratification  in  less  objectionable  ways.  They  throw  away  the 
Thor  hammer  of  their  own  accord,  seeing  it  is  not  the  best  instrument 
with  which  to  win  happiness. 

The  farmer  finds  it  almost  impossible  to  crush,  with  roller,  harrow, 
and  hoe,  the  stubborn  clods  of  his  field ;  but  under  the  action  of  rain, 
frost,  sunshine,  and  gravity,  how  often  have  I  seen  those  same  stub- 
bom  clods  fall  to  pieces  of  themselves,  and  crumble  down  about  the 
roots  of  the  wheat  and  the  barley  I  So  the  teacher  finds  it  difficult  to 
subdue  and  reform  incorrigible  propensities,  that,  if  left  alone,  will 
soften,  yield,  and  disappear,   under  the  beneficent  influences  which 
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commonly  bear  upon  youth.  How  many  efficient  assistants  every 
teacher  might  have  if  he  were  wise  enough  to  know  it.  The  first  as- 
sistant ought  always  to  be  the  teacher's  own  pupil.  Ah !  I  spoke 
without  reflection,  and  should  have  said  the  teacher  is  only  first  as- 
sistant to  the  learner,  for  real  education  must  always  be,  in  the  main, 
self-help. 

III. 

He  who  co-operates  with  Nature,  in  the  work  of  educating  the 
young,  will  discover  that  Nature's  text-book  is  illuminated  on  every 
page  with  the  inspiring  word,  Freedom.  Freedom  is  the  best  good. 
Freedom  is  good  for  the  body  ;  good  for  the  soul ;  good  for  man — for 
each  organ  and  part  of  him,  even  to  the  minutest  atom  that  enters  into 
his  composition,  and  for  every  motion  of  life  or  spirit  that  stirs  his  be- 
ing. Freedom  is  strength,  activity,  life, — unfreedom  is  feebleness, 
paralysis,  death.  Freedom  is  neither  license,  nor  constraint;  neither 
stimulation,  nor  stupefaction ;  nor  the  condition  of  the  over-nourished, 
hot-house  plant,  nor  of  the  neglected  weed  by  the  barren  way-side, 
aor  of  the  rank,  untended  wild  vine  of  the  forest ;  but  it  is  the  state 
of  the  cultivated  vegetation  of  the  fertile,  sunny  garden  bed.  Free-* 
dom  is  the  condition  which  allows  man  to  become  his  perfect  selt 
in  the  happiest  way.  It  is  favorable  opportunity  to  conform  to  the 
law  of  individuality,  to  adjust  man's  faculties  to  their  natural  and 
proper  use,  to  seek  and  find  one's  own  physical  and  spiritual  heritage, 
and  to  reach  the  full  stature  of  independent  manhood.  Freedom  is 
not  the  right  to  do  as  you  please ;  it  is  the  liberty  to  do  and  become 
what  you  are  capable  of  in  the  legitimate  exercise  of  your  own  pow- 
ers— the  privilege  of  obeying  the  external  commandments  inscribed  by 
the  Creator  upon  your  members  and  your  mind. 

There  can  be  no  true  obedience  without  freedom.  To  obey  the 
laws  of  health  I  must  be  permitted  to  obtain  proper  food,  practice  suit- 
able exercise,  breathe  pure  air,  and  sleep  in  peace.  The  mind's 
health,  also,  requires  wholesome  surroundings  and  opportunity  to  en- 
joy them.  Elegantly  has  Holmes  elaborated  an  old,  familiar  figure 
illustrating  my  subject,  **Look  at  the  flower  of  a  morning-glory  the 
evening  before  the  dawn  which  is  to  see  it  unfold.  The  delicate 
petals  are  twisted  into  a  spiral  which,  at  the  appointed  hour,  when 
the  sunlight  touches  the  hidden  springs  of  its  life,  will  uncoil  itself, 
and  let  the  day-light  into  the  chambers  of  its  virgin  heart.  But  the 
spiral  must  unwind  by  its  own  law,  and  the  hand  that  shall  try  to 
hasten  the  process,  will  only  spoil  the  blossom  that  would  have  ex- 
panded in  symmetrical  beauty  under  the  rosy  fingers  of  the  morning." 
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Not  only  must  the  plant  blossom  in  its  own  way,  it  must  remain  of 
its  own  species.  Shall  one  say  in  obstinate  pride  or  blind  conceit,  ''I 
will  make  of  this  plant  what  I  please,  I  will  conform  it  to  my  ideal, — 
it  shall  bear  peaches, — it  shall  bloom  roses, — it  shall  ripen  com, — it 
shall  grow,  like  Jack's  bean,  a  hundred  miles  high, — it  shall  be  a 
creeping  moss  ?"  Or  shall  we  reflect,  with  humility,  as  co-workers 
with  God,  ''What  will  come  of  this  marvelous  perennial  that  I  am  per- 
mitted to  train  ?  What  lovely  and  heretofore  unheard  of  blossom  may 
it  unfold  ?  How  can  I  best  nurture  and  protect  its  tender  leaves  ? 
How  can  I  discover  what  soil,  situation  and  culture  are  best  adapted 
to  it?" 

Fellow  teachers,  let  us  emancipate  ourselves  from  the  slavery  of  a 
mechanical  system  whicti  ignores  Nature^  forgets  God,  and  reduces  us 
to  tasked  operatives,  supervising  a  spinning-jenny.  Let  us  emancipate 
the  children  from  the  tread-mill  task  of  grinding  out  lessons  for  the 
sake  of  recording  the  grists.  Lead  them  back  to  the  Freedom  of  Na- 
ture; make  them  conscious  of  mind,  thought,  affection,  duty,  and  joy. 
Feed  them  not  on  husks,  but  call  them  to  the  fruity  orchard  of  vital 
knowledge,  and  to  the  flowing  waters  of  living  virtue.  Measure  your 
success  not  by  the  number  of  subjects  taught,  but  by  the  number  of 
minds  roused  to  action.  Count  it  no  merit  to  have  passed  your  class 
with  an  average  per  cent,  of  99,  unless  you  can  claim  also  that  the 
class  has  learned  to  love  learning.  Show  me  one  boy  or  one  girl 
whom  you  have  induced  to  seek  study  as  a  pleasure  rather  than  a  tax, 
and  I  will  say  you  deserve  the  crown  of  praise.  Make  of  thb  boy  an 
original  man  \  make  of  this  girl  a  woman  whose  mind  to  her  shall 
Kingdom  be,  and  no  crown  of  praise  can  add  glory  to  your  brow. 

Oh,  that  some  blessed  revival  could  come  upon  the  brain  and  heart 
of  our  profession ;  could  fall  like  sun-light  from  Heaven  and  illumi- 
nate and  warm  us  for  our  duty.  For  we  forget  the  principal  things 
we  should  remember.  We  lapse  into  unconsciousness  of  our  greatest 
privileges.  The  teacher  should  more  than  teach,  more  than  govern, 
more  than  love  \  he  should  inspire  his  school.  Inspire,  breathe  into 
the  pupil  the  animative  principle,  the  soul-breath,  the  awakening 
spirit,  that  gives  consciousness  of  the  need  of  activity,  power,  culture, 
education. 


The  tendency  to  persevere,  to  persist  in  spite  of  hindrances,  dis- 
couragements  and  impossibilities — it  is  this  that  in  all  things  distin- 
guishes the  strong  soul  from  the  weak. — CarlyU. 
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THE    NATIONAL    EDUCATIONAL    ASSOCIATION. 


BY  SEBASTIAN  THOMAS,  LODI,  OHIO. 

The  National  Educational  Association,  held  at  Madison^  Wiscon- 
sin, July  10  to  18,  1884,  was  the  greatest  educational  convention  ever 
held  in  the  United  States,  and  perhaps  the  largest  ever  held  any  where 
in  the  world. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  fellow  laborers,  as  well  as  for  the  public  in- 
terest which  is  so  generally  felt  by  all  classes  in  the  doings  of  this  large 
gathering  of  school-teachers,  I  undertake  this  sketch  of  personal 
observations. 

The  National  Association  was  organized  at  Philadelphia  in  1857,  by 
leading  teachers  from  the  various  sections  of  the  country.  The  pre- 
amble of  the  constitution  then  framed,  states  its  object  to  be,  ''to 
elevate  the  character  and  advance  the  interests  of  the  profession  of 
teaching,  and  to  promote  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  the  United 
States." 

The  association  is  divided  into  seven  departments  : 

I.  The  National  Council  of  Education. 

II.  The  Department  of  School  Superintendence. 

III.  Department  of  Normal  Schools. 

IV.  Elementary  Department. 

V.  Department  of  Higher  Education. 

VI.  Industrial  Department. 

VII.  Department  of  Art  Education. 

Two  more  departments  have  since  been  created  by  the  admission 
of  the  Kindergarten  and  Music  as  regular  departments  of  the 
National  Association. 

The  National  Council  of  Education  is  composed  of  fifty-one  mem- 
bers chosen  from  the  association.  This  department,  from  the  charac- 
ter of  its  members,  their  scholarly  attainments  penetrating  every  field 
of  literature,  science  and  philosophy,  representing  the  highest  and  best 
thought  upon  the  science  and  art  of  education,  is  the  most  honored 
and  most  dignified  branch  of  the  Association,  To  sit  as  a  member 
among  these  sages,  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  highest  honor  that  lies 
in  the  career  of  the  schoolmaster.  It  is  worth  long  years  of  struggle, 
of  persistent  effort  and  self-denial.  In  this  capacity  to  sit  beside  such 
men  as  Wm.  T.  Harris,  Rev.  A.  D  Mayo,  G.  Stanley  Hall,  W.  H. 
Payne,  John  Hancock,  E.  E,  White,  Eli  T.  Tappan,  and  many  other 
equally  good  and  great  men,  is  a  greater  honor  than  to  be  governor  of 
^  State,  because  it  is  a  truer  measure  of  r^al  iperit. 
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The  exhibits  of  the  Industrial  and  Art  Departments  formed  the 
chief  attraction  of  the  Association.  The  variety  and  extent  of  speci- 
mens, all  made  by  the  students  of  the  various  institutions,  produced 
expressions  of  wonder  and  praise.  Governor  Rusk,  in  his  address  of 
welcome,  fitly  referred  to  these  departments  when  he  said,  "any  one 
who  has  looked  over  your  program  and  school  exhibits  will  be  justly 
satisfied  and  gratified  that  great  good  will  come  from  this  meeting  to 
the  educational  interests  of  the  Nation.  I  had  no  idea  of  the  extent 
of  the  school  exhibits  until  after  they  arrived.  From  them  we  can  see 
at  a  glance  that  the  industrial  interests  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  mind ;  that  physical  training  is  necessary  to  mental  cul- 
ture^ and  the  one  without  the  other  is  deprived  of  more  than  half  its 
force  and  usefulness." 

In  consideration  of  the  importance  of  the  present  movement  in  favor 
of  industrial  education,  it  was  recommended  that  an  exhibit  of  results 
similar  to  these  made  here,  be  made  in  each  State  at  its  capitol  during 
the  session  of  the  Legislature.  Also,  that  a  similar  exhibit  be  made 
next  year  at  the  World's  Industrial  and  Cotton  Centennial  Exposition 
at  New  Orleans. 

In  industrial  exhibits,  the  Western  colleges  stood  foremost.     Worthy 
of  mention  are  Purdue  University,  of  Indiana,  and  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.     Purdue  University  exhibited :     i.  Bench  work  in  wood. 
2.  Machine  work  in  wood.     3.  Pattern   work   in   molding.     4.  Vise 
work  in  iron.     5.  Iron  and  steel  forging. 

There  were  samples  of  molding  in  all  the  various  stages  of  prog- 
ress ;  examples  of  turning,  planing,  fitting,  and  screw-cutting.  There 
were  two  speed  lathes,  and  a  small  engine  doing  its  work  steadily  and 
quietly. 

The  most  important  specimen  in  the  Wisconsin  exhibit,  was  an 
equatorial  telescope,  ten  feet  long.  It  was  constructed  by  H.  W. 
Pennock,  a  student  in  the  class  of  '83.  Mr.  Pennock,  from  appear- 
ance, can  not  be  over  22  years  of  age.  There  was  nothing  prepos- 
sessing about  him,  and  I  at  first  took  him  to  be  one  of  the  factotums 
about  the  capitol ;  but  when,  in  answer  to  my  question,  he  modestly 
told  me  that  he  was  the  maker  of  the  instrument,  I  grasped  his  hand, 
and  looking  into  his  bright  and  deep  set  eyes,  I  felt  the  impulse  of  a 
power  that  is  doing  business  on  a  high  plane.  The  telescope  has  been 
bought  for  the  observatory  of  Doane  College,  Nebraska. 

Massachusetts  has  undoubtedly  the  first  place  in  art  education, — ^in  all 
the  various  departments  of  mechanical  and  architectural  drawing,  in 
painting  and  in  sculpture.  Ohio,  though  she  may  well  feel  proud  be- 
cause of  the  able  men  by  whom  she  is  represented  in  the  National  Coun- 
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cil,  made  the  poorest  show  of  all  in  industrial  exhibits.  And  perhaps  itis 
true,  as  some  one  remarked  to  me  in  passing  through  the  hall,  that 
Ohio  is  content  with  furnishing  the  brains. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  purpose  of  these  schools,  is  to  grad- 
uate boys  and  girls  in  particular  trades — to  make  blacksmiths  or 
wood-carvers  of  them,  for  instance.  By  no  means  !  It  is  no  more  the 
object  of  these  schools  to  make  special  artisans,  than  it  is  the  object 
of  our  high  schools  to  turn  out  bankers  or  dry-goods  merchants.  The 
chief  object  of  the  industrial  schools  is  to  train  the  hand  with  the  same 
care  as  in  other  schools  we  train  the  intellect, — not  making  artisans> 
but  developing  the  power  that  enables  the  pupil  to  become  a  skilful 
artisan. 

In  America,  where  skilled  labor  is  in  such  great  demand,  we  may 
safely  hope  for  the  rapid  progress  of  industrial  education,  particularly 
in  the  West;  and  may  the  time  soon  come  when  at  least  a  portion  of 
the  effort  now  wasted  on  Greek  roots  and  Latin  subjunctives  will  be 
turned  to  better  account  in  developing  the  cunning  of  the  hand  before 
the  work-bench  of  a  profitable  and  useful  trade.  With  these  senti- 
ments I  am  not  afraid  of  doing  violence  to  the  worth  of  those  ancient 
languages  to  which  we  owe  so  much  for  intellectual  culture.  The 
eternal  fitness  of  men  and  things  will  still  prevail,  and  there  will  al- 
ways be  some  better  fitted  to  work  with  Greek  and  Latin  grammars 
than  with  carpenter's  tools. 

Specimens  of  work  in  numbers,  language  lessons,  grammar,  com- 
position, etc.,  through  all  the  different  grades  from  the  lowest  primary 
to  the  last  year  in  the  high  school,  were  very  extensively  displayed. 
Some  with  the  open  leaflets  neatly  strung  upon  ribbons,  others  hand- 
somely bound  in  large  volumes  of  half  leather  and  sprinkled  edges. 
One  set  of  specimens  in  composition,  from  a  high  school  in  Iowa,  was 
noticeably  elaborate.  It  was  very  nicely  bound,  and  every  separate 
composition  was  prefaced  by  a  beautiful  vignette  drawn  by  the  pupil 
himself. 

School  work,  showing  what  great  things  education  does  to  lift  races 
of  men  from  a  purposeless  barbarism  into  a  useful  and  happy  civiliza- 
tion, was  exhibited  by  the  American  Missionary  Association,  from  its 
various  Indian  schools  and  Freedmen  schools  of  the  South. 

The  Santee  Normal  Training  School,  at  the  Santee  Agency,  Ne- 
braska, attracted  the  most  attention.  There  were  15  of  its  pupils 
present,  boys  and  girls,  ranging  in  age  from  8  to  18  years.  Though 
some  of  them  a  few  months  ago  were  dressed  in  the  blanket  and  lived 
in  wigwams  with  their  parents  in  the   midst  of  savage  life,  they  were 
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now    transformed    by    education    and    Christian    influences    into 
comely  children,  with  the  light  of  a  new  life  beaming  from  their  eyes. 

The  possibility  of  educating  the  Indian  into  useful  citizenship  needs 
no  further  demonstration.  Instead  of  maintaining  an  army  to  punish 
and  destroy  the  Indians,  and  instead  of  appointing  bad  and  unscrup- 
ulous men  as  agents  to  defraud  and  abuse  them,  how  much  better  it 
would  be,  and  with  how  much  less  cost  to  the  United  States,  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  schools  among  them,  with  teachers  whose  Christian 
character  can  not  be  questioned !  I  emphatically  add  Christian 
teachers,  for  any  sort  of  education  without  a  change  of  heart  brought 
about  through  Christian  influences,  will  do  little  to  lift  a  savage  from 
darkness  into  light  A  little  secular  knowledge,  a  new  suit  of  citizen's 
clothes,  and  a  new  house  from  the  government,  will  never  make  the 
Indian  a  good  citizen ;  to  do  this  effectively,  other  influences  must  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  him.  No  one  has  a  stronger  conviction  of  this 
fact  than  Alfred  L.  ^iggs,  Principal  of  the  Santee  Normal  School,  a 
man  who  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  among  the  Indians,  his 
father  having  been  one  of  the  first  missionaries  among  the  Dakotas. 
In  one  of  his  addresses  before  the  association,  Mr.  Riggs  said,  "The 
Indian  is  the  most  religious  of  men.  By  his  religion  he  is  bound  to 
live  the  life  of  his  fathers.  He  needs  a  new  good,  new  faith,  new  hope 
for  the  future,  before  he  is  made  a  free  man.  In  most  things  the  In- 
dian is  not  different  from  us.  He  has  the  same  bodily  wants,  the 
same  feelings  and  affections.  He  needs  just  the  same  favoring  con- 
ditions of  established  civil  and  religious  institutions  to  encourage  his 
labor  and  develop  his  best  character." 

The  Froebel  Institute  of  North  America  made  a  verv  creditable  ex- 
hibit  of  work  of  the  various  Kindergartens  of  the  United  States.  The 
abundance  and  variety  of  specimens  clearly  show  that  the  New  Ed- 
ucation is  making  its  way  in  this  country. 

Now  that  the  Kindergarten  has  become  a  department  of  the  Nation- 
al Educational  Association,  it  will  no  longer  stand  apart  from  our  sys- 
tem of  public  education.  Instead  of  modestly  seeking  refuge  in  char- 
ity schools,  it  may  now  begin  to  ask  boldly  of  the  public  to  be  admit- 
ted as  a  necessary  department  of  our  public  primary  schools. 

Wisconsin,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  the  only  State  where  the  Kinder- 
garten has  become  a  part  of  the  public  school  system.  Here  it  met 
with  fewer  obstacles,  as  the  school  law  of  the  State  admits  children  at 
the  age  of  four  years.  But  the  final  triumph  of  the  Kindergarten  in 
Wisconsin  may  chiefly  be  ascribed  to  W.  N.  Hailman  and  his  good 
wife,  who  labored  persistently  with  hand,  head  and  heart  to  present 
the  true  claims  of  the  Kindergarten  to  the  public  and  before  the  legis- 
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lative  powers  of  the  State.  Mr.  Haiiman  is  now  superintendent  of 
schools  in  LaPorte,  Indiana,  and  we  may  soon  hear  of  Indiana  follow- 
ing in  the  wake  of  Wisconsin. 

The  members  of  the  department  of  music  were  full  of  enthusiasm  in 
pushing  the  claims  of  music  as  a  necessary  branch  of  our  common 
school  education.  And  I  trust  that  their  sanguine  hopes  may  be  soon 
realized,  and  music  in  our  schools  take  equal  rank  with  the  other 
branches,  as  it  does  in  the  schools  of  Europe,  where  music  is  recog- 
nized as  a  necessary  branch  of  common  school  education. 

'I'he  large  number  of  teachers  in  attendance  from  the  South  is  a 
chewring  evidence  of  the  interest  that  is  taken  in  popular  education  in 
that  part  of  our  cobntry.  What  the  South  most  needs  is  money-^ 
goodly  millions  from  the  sums  that  lie  idle  in  the  national  vaults.  The 
House  of  Representatives  can  do  nothing  that  will  mark  its  record 
with  brighter  memories  for  future  years,  than  to  pass  the  appropriation 
bill  that  recently  passed  the  Senate,  to  aid  the  several  States  in  lessen* 
ing  illliteracy  within  their  boundaries. 

The  point  of  chief  importance  in  the  addresses  and  discussions  be* 
fore  the  Association,  is  the  great  possibilities  of  childhood.  All  the 
new  and  improved  plans  of  instruction  attempt  to  demonstrate  the 
possibility  of  beginning  the  training  of  children  at  an  earlier  age  than 
usual.  More  freedom  should  be  allowed  to  the  activities  of  the  child* 
The  primary  teacher  above  all  things  should  study  with  great  diligence 
the  threefold  nature  of  the  child.  She  should  endeavor  to  ascertain 
the  extent  of  knowledge  that  her  children  bring  to  school  on  the  first 
day.  It  is  supposed  a  child  knows  a  great  deal  more  than  its  teacher 
gives  it  credit  for.  Francis  W.  Parker,  in  his  address  on  the  "Con* 
flict  of  two  Ideals,"  said  that  the  teacher  who  does  not  learn  as  much 
from  the  child  as  she  endeavors  to  teach  it,  opposes  the  law  of  mutual 
compensation,  and  so  impoverishes  two  minds,  the  child^s  and  her 
own.  In  speaking  of  the  child  I  cannot  omit  the  eloquent  words  of 
Miss  Frances  E.  Willard,  of  Chicago,  President  of  the  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union.  "Christ,"  she  said,  "called  unto  him 
a  child  and  set  him  in  the  midst  The  nineteenth  century  is  doing  the 
same  thing.  There  is  not  on  the  round  planet  to-day  a  group  at  once 
so  significant,  hopeful  and  pathetic,  as  this  gathering  of  wise  and 
thoughtful  men  and  women,  reverently  studying  the  child  set  in  their 
midst.  Childhood  is  humanity's  fortress  against  the  encroachments^ of 
sin.  Give  to  the  little  soldiers  newly  mustered  in  the  weapons  of 
character,  the  ammunition  of  health,  and  the  drill  of  education,  and 
they  will  hold  the  fort  for  humanity  in  every  age." 

There  is  not  a  more  pleasing  sight  than  to  look  upon  so  large  a  gath* 
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ering  of  comely  and  intelligent  men  and  women,  coining  from  every 
quarter  of  the  United  States,  and  yet  all  inspired  with  a  common  pur- 
pose— the  education  of  humanity. 

How  different  from  a  political  convention,  split  up  into  sections  and 
cliques,  each  seeking  its  own  selfish  ends !  There  are  differences  and 
antagonisms  between  the  politicians  of  the  North  and  Soath,  but  the 
schoolmasters  of  these  two  sections  are  one  in  mind  and  heart,  and 
from  the  results  of  their  combined  labors  will  come  at  last  that  har- 
mony and  peace  which  will  not  only  make  securer  unto  us  our  free  in- 
stitutions, but  will  bind  us  together  by  every  noble  and  generous  im- 
pulse of  all  our  hearts. 


THE  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  OF  CHILDREN.* 


BY    SIDNEY  A.   NORTON. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  noted  that  Mother  Nature  cares  for  her 
offspring.  If  she  is  not  interfered  with  they  learn,  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, to  hobble  about,  to  walk,  or  to  dance ;  awkwardly,  maybe,  for 
the  most  part ;  but  sometimes,  like  the  Faun  Pappageno,  in  Mozart's 
Magic  Flute,  with  the  most  captivating  grace. 

Our  babies  are  like  their  parents,  of  the  earth,  earthly.  While  they 
are  in  their  swaddling  bands',  they  crawl  about,  they  toddle  around — 
and  tumble  down  with  more  or  less  detriment  to  their  joints,  and  with 
less  or  greater  bruises.  Nevertheless,  no  one  stoops  so  low  as  to  call 
this  physical  education. 

Which  leads  me  to  inquire  when  the  physical  education  of  a  child 
begins,  and  to  answer  that  it  begins  with  the  first  handling  of  its  spoon, 
with  the  first  draught  from  its  goblet  Of  milk,  wilh  the  first  effort  the 
baby  makes  to  take  off  or  to  put  on  its  shirt  or  its  stockings.  These 
are  manual  arts  and  should  be  well  learned,  inasmuch  as  they  have  to 
be  done  daily.  Such  little  trivialities  lead  to  matters  of  greater  mo- 
ment. A  child  that  has  learned  to  be  dexterous  in  one  thing,  can 
easily  be  made  dexterous  in  another. 

A  BEGINNI¥G  MUST  BE  MADE. 

Now,  when  the  beginning  is  made  it  must  not  be  careless,  nor  sloth- 
ful, nor  negligent,  nor  vicious.      We  begin  the  training  as  it  happens. 

*This  essay  was  prepared  for  a  club  of  married  ladies,  who  are  endeavorin  jj 
to  study  home  life.  It  was  thought  worthy  of  a  larger  audience  and  is  here 
presented.  S.  A.  N. 
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The  littie  creature  which  owes  its  existence  to  us,  is  fortunate  if  it  does 
Dot  become  deformed,  by  reason  of  the  want  of  care  respecting  it  on 
the  part  of  its  father  and  its  mother. 

Suppose,  however,  that  the  baby  has  learned  to  waddle  and  the 
child  has  learned  to  walk ;  what  more  shall  be  done  ?  Of  course  you 
will  all  recall  Pope's  line  that 

"Those  move  easiest  who  have  learned  to  dance," 

and  commend  discipline  in  this  direction.  I  do  not  object,  inasmuch 
as  I  think  the  graces  are  desirable  in  our  ungraceful  lives. 

But  there  are  some  things  of  greater  importance  than  the  graces.  It 
is  of  less,  use  to  a  boy  or  to  a  girl  to  kaow  his  or  her  waltz 
step,  than  to  know  how  to  drive  a  nail.  Driving  a  nail  is  not  so  triv- 
ial a  matter  as  to  be  despised ;  nor  is  sharpening  a  pencil.  And  I 
am  heartily  glad  that  pens  are  no  longer  made  of  goose  quills.  All  of 
which,  however,  goes  to  show  that  the  child  should  be  taught  to  be- 
come **handy." 

Now,  what  is  *^handy  ?"  It  is  to  be  able  to  "do  with  thy  might 
what  thy  hand  findeth  to  do," — and  to  do  it  easily  and  well. 

It  means  that  the  boy  or  the  girl  (other  things  being  equal)  should 
be  able  to  sweep  or  to  whittle,  to  sew  or  to  file,  to  play  with  dolls  or 
to  aspire  to  base  ball — and  to  attain  success  in  these  fields. 

I  cannot  believe  that  all  the  attainments  offered  to  our  babies  are 
in  themselves  desirable,  especially  those  which  have  become  of  laie 
years  conspicuous.  No  one  of  these  games  is  so  inherently  good  that 
the  whole  energy  of  the  child  should  be  given  to  it. 

To  proceed  to  details:  The  "handiness"  comes  to  some  children 
as  easily  as  "gracefulness"  to  others.  And  after  all  is  said  and  re- 
peated, handiness  and  gracefulness  are  very  much  the  same  quality. 
Both  imply  that  the  possessor  can'use  his  or  her  body  and  limbs  to  do 
the  work  or  the  play,  which  has  fallen  to  him  or  to  her,  in  a  fashion 
which  is  easy  to  the  doer  and  pleasant  to  the  spectator.  Other  chil- 
dren do  not  inherit  these  gifts  and  perhaps  can  never  reach  the  intense 
satisfaction  of  having  a  sure  foot,  an  accurate  eye,  a  steady  hand  or  a 
level  head. 

But  there  is  no  one  of  them,  be  their  natural  gifts  of  high  or  of  low 
degree,  that  may  not  be  benefitted  by  systematic  training  :  that  is,  if 
the  system  is  a  good  one.  Be  so  good  as  to  notice  that  not  a  few  sys- 
tems for  training  children  are  good  for  nothing,  except  the  mottoes 
which  their  professors  display. 

And  besides  this,  when  the  system  is  really  a  good  one,  there  is  so 
much  danger  in  overdoing.      The  parent  feels  that  he  has  got  hold  of 
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a  good  thing  and  pushes  it.  Eggs  are  a  wholesome  article  of  diet, 
but  it  might  be  possible  so  to  feed  a  child  upon  raw  eggs,  boiled  eggs» 
fried  eggs,  shirred  eggs,  and  omelets,  that  the  poor  unfortunate  would 
be  ashamed  to  look  a  chicken  in  the  face.  It  would  not  be  difficult 
to  name  a  house  in  which  sanitary  and  sanatory  regulations  are  carried 
out  to  a  most  humiliating  failure. 

The  point  to  which  these  desultory  remarks  are  tending  is  that  the 
physical  training  of  children  must  be  systematic  and  judicious. 

Now  as  to  the  system,  it  must  be  confessed  that  if  a  lad  or  a  lass 
takes  to  doing  odds  and  ends  of  work,  and  likes  manual  labor  to  bal- 
ance his  or  her  superfluous  energy,  the  only  system  required  is  to  su- 
pervise no  more  than  to  see  that  no  harm  is  done  or  no  excess  per- 
mitted. Some  harm  even  might  be  allowed  if  it  extended  no  further 
than  to  the  furniture  of  the  house.  If  the  system  to  be  followed  is  that 
of  Nature,  it  must  be  observed  that  Nature  does  not  like  solitude. 
Even  Noah  took  into  his  vessel  the  beasts  by  pairs  or  by  sevens. 

Nothing  to  my  mind  is  more  pitiable  than  a  growing  child  who  has 
no  playmate  younger  than  its  mother,  and  nothing  more  delightful 
than  the  sweet  fellowship  between  young  children  of  tender  years. 
With  such,  physical  training  goes  on  easily  and  eagerly.  They  are 
horses,  or  donkeys,  or  acrobats,  or  roly-polys,  or  what  else  they  please, 
and  their  little  legs  grow  stronger,  their  pipe-stem  arms  develop,  and 
a  healthy  glow  comes  into  their  etiolated  cheeks.  I  insist  upon  this 
point,  that  companionship  is  the  first  essential  in  the  natural  system  of 
training  children,  physically,  mentally,  morally.  No  one  can  doubt 
that  the  companionship  of  a  mother  is  tender,  and  often  even  affec- 
tionate ;  but  its  sweetness  is  sometimes  mixed  with  galL  A  woman, 
burdened  as  Martha  was,  is  often  too  preoccupied  to  listen,  or  too 
busy  to  attend  to  the  appeals  which  are  likely  to  be  made  any  mo- 
ment in  the  day. 

Now,  some  will  say  that  I  represent  the  natural  system  as  ''the  let 
alone  plan."  Perhaps  I  have,  and  perhaps  I  have  said  what  is  the 
exact  truth. 

For  all  that,  we  live  in  cities  and  breathe  an  atmosphere  which  is 
not  altogether  that  which  Nature  prepared  for  us.  Accordingly  we 
dose  ourselves  with  pills,  and  tinctures,  or  undergo  the  stupid  regi- 
men of  a  systematic  diet.  So,  too,  we  think  we  need  a  system  for 
each  and  all  the  needs  of  our  children.  I  am  free  to  acknowledge 
that  I  belong  to  the  crowd  universal  and  abuse  my  litde  ones  like  the 
rest. 

So  I  ask.  What  can  I  do  for  their  physical  education  ?  I  can  give 
them  fresh  air  to  breathe,  wholesome  food  and  drink,  and  quiet  hours 
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for  rest  and  sleep.  These  are  prime  factors  in  the  physics  of  every 
child.  Without  these  nothing  will  avail ;  and  alas,  that,  even  with 
these,  our  hopes  are  so  often  found  to  be  as  baseless  as  a  dream. 

Then  comes  extrcise^ — and  it  certainly  does  not  need  argument  to 
prove  that  if  this  exercise  can  be  turned  to  culture  of  any  sort  it  will 
be  a  good  thing.  I  hardly  think  any  one  of  us  would  relish  a  daily 
walk,  if  we  had  to  keep  time  to  some  such  refrain  as  "I  am  doing  this 
for  my  health,  I  am  doing  this  for  my  health."  It  becomes  too  tire- 
some to  think  of.  The  exercise  that  we  adults  love  is  that  which  is 
associated  either  with  pleasure  or  with  profit.     So,  also,  with  the  little 

ones. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  pleasure  and  profit  may  often  be  com- 
bined in  the  physical  training  of  children.  I  would  have  them  to 
dance,  and  to  frolic  until  they  have  had  their  fill ;  but  I  would  also 
lead  the  older  ones  to  learn  how  to  handle  tools  deftly, — hoes,  rakes, 
hammers,  types,  pens,  scissors,  needles.  I  would  teach  them  to  make 
their  beds,  to  mend  their  stockings,  to  sew  on  a  button ;  because  I 
consider  all  these  as  a  part  of  the  physical  education  of  a  child. 

And  as  regards  the  more  robust  part,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  know 
that  work  out  of  doors,  under  the  open  sky,  is  the  best  of  all.  I  think 
and  act  upon  this,  and  have  furnished  year  after  year,  to  my  babies, 
heaps  of  sand  to  dig  in,  blocks  to  build  with,  swings  to  stretch  in,  and 
every  other  contrivance  of  the  sort  that  has  been  suggested  to  me. 

I  have  had  some  experience  with  routine  sports,  dumb  bells,  rings, 
wands,  and  the  like,  but  I  have  discarded  them  all.  Anything  per- 
functory becomes,  after  a  little  while,  dull,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofit- 
able. I  believe  that  most  children  like  to  think  that  they  are  doing 
something  that  counts,  if  nothing  more  than  attaining  excellence  in 
kite-flying,  or  playing  marbles. 

Very  likely  I  shall  seem  to  contradict  myself,  and  I  do  not  care  if  I 
do.  I  want  a  child  out  of  doors  whenever  the  weather  is  suitable.  I 
want  him  and  her  to  enjoy  their  present  surroundings  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  they  will  keep  in  healthy  motion.  I  want  them  to  have  all 
the  pleasure  they  can  get  out  of  their  sport,  but  at  the  same  time  I 
believe  we  can  direct  their  leisure  hours  so  that  an  additional  gain  of 
deftness  can  come  to  the  little  toilers. 

Now,  just  what  can  be  done  depends,  to  a  great  degree,  on  the  kind 
of  child  one  has  to  deal  with.  Some  children  show  no  preference  for 
anything,  and  soon  tire  of  their  latest  toy.  Some  are  persistent  and 
steadfast.     The  latter  are  easily  satisfied,  the  former  are  unsatisfactory. 

Finally,  I  commend,  both  for  girls  and  for  boys,  some  sort  of  man- 
ual training  in  the  use  of  tools  or  of  apparatus, — turning  lathes,  sewing 
machines,  knives,  awls,  hatchets,  gimlets,  saws,  shovels. 
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If  the  parent  has  time  to  reduce  this  sort  of  practice  to  a  system, 
well  and  good,  provided  his  system  does  not  extinguish  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  child ;  but  if  he  has  not  this  time,  and  has  not  the  opportunity, 
he  should  aid  nature  in  another  way,  namely,  by  furnishing  the  mate- 
rials required  and  stimulating  the  child — no,  the  children,  to  self- 
culture. 


THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  BUGBEAR  AGAIN. 


BY  B.  M,   HILL,  YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO.  ' 

The  article  in  the  June  number  of  the  Monthly  bearing  the  title, 
''A  High  School  Bugbear,''  has  attracted  my  attention.  I  ask  space 
for  a  few  words,  not  because  the  writer  of  the  article  named  above  re- 
fers to  a  paper  read  by  me  some  months  since  in  Cleveland,  for  I  do 
not  desire  a  discussion ;  but  because  the  subject  interests  me.  Be- 
sides, the  study  of  the  classics  seems  to  be,  in  some  sections  at  least, 
a  real  bugbear,  and  to  some  of  us  the  making  it  a  bugbear  «eems 
dangerous  to  the  cause  of  higher  education. 

To  premise,  Mr.  Morris  refers  to  the  fact  that  Shakespeare  and  oth- 
er men  of  genius  have  won  distinction  with  ''small  Latin  and  less 
Greek.  '^  This  is  the  old  argument  of  the  schoolboys  against  any  ed- 
ucation at  all.  The  same  boys  are  heard  to  say,  "I  wish  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  school  or  education  and  all  were  alike  ignoranL" 
Unfortunately,  however,  for  these  boys,  but  most  fortunately  for  soci- 
ety, there  are  still  earnest  and  ambitious  boys  who  will  discipline  their 
minds  by  the  best  means  and  seek  to  attain  the  highest  gifts.  Cicero 
understood  this  argument  ages  ago  when  he  wrote,  "I  contend  that 
when  to  great  and  glorious  natural  talent,  method  and  a  certain  fash- 
ioning of  learning  shall  be  added,  then  that  something,  I  know  not 
what,  pre-eminently  great  and  remarkable  is  wont  to  result." 

Now  the  study  of  Latin  cannot  be  separated  from  the  study  of  the 
English  language.  The  two  are  indissolubly  connected.  The  pur- 
suit of  the  one  implies  the  best  and  most  thorough  training  in  the  lat- 
ter tongue.  Il  is  also  connected  with  the  study  of  history  and  letters 
in  general.  On  other  grounds  the  value  of  a  classical  training  can 
not  well  be  maintained.  But,  says  Mr.  Morris,  "The  world  is  now 
studying  nature,  not  language,"  and  another  writer  says,  "Education 
is  a  means  and  not  an  end.  This  is  the  ground  Prof.  Huxley  takes 
when  he  contends  that  to  do  rather  than  to  know  is  the  objective 
point  in  education."     Also  to  the  same  import  I  note  the  following 
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in  an  essay  of  one  of  my  graduating  class:  ''One  may  know  Latin 
and  Greek  and  a  host  of  other  equally  dead  languages,  root  and 
branch,  and  yet  be  lamentably  ignorant  of  many  matters  pertaining  to 
everyday  practical  life."  There  is  truth  in  all  this,  and  the  whole 
truth  must  always  be  cheerfully  admitted.  Let  it  be  conceded  also 
that  not  every  boy  or  girl  should  study  Latin,  as  certainly  not  every 
one  should  study  the  higher  mathematics,  physics  or  mechanics,  and 
yet  we  maintain  that  the  study  of  the  classics,  and  language  in 
general,  should  occupy  an  important  place  in  our  school  course.  ''The 
world  is  studying  nature,"  and  in  nature  the  greatest  object  of  study  is 
man  and  his  history.  We  would  not  disparage  the  natural  sciences; 
we  need  them.  We  need  also  the  power  to  understand  and  use 
language,  and  we  need  thinking  minds. 

Am  I  mistaken,  or  does  not  the  study  of  Latin  in  our  high  schools 
become  a  bugbear  as  a  result  either  of  inefficient  teaching  or  of  dull 
incompetency  on  the  part  of  pupils  ?  And  are  we  to  lower  the  stand- 
ard of  instruction  at  the  demand  of  the  dull  and  incompetent,  or  those 
who  long  for  the  show  and  not  the  substance  of  education?  The 
writer  has  taught,  side  by  side,  classes  in  Latin  and  in  physics.  The 
pupils  in  the  Latin  classes  have  been  obliged  to  work  for  themselves, 
and  have  gained  steadily  in  knowledge  and  strength.  At  the  same 
time,  they  have  acquired  most  excellent  habits  of  study  and  concen- 
tration of  effort,  while  the  pupils  in  the  physics  have  shown  commend- 
able interest  in  the  experiments  alone;  they  can  be  commended  for 
little  else.  And  yet  they  have  claimed  to  do  all  the  work  the  subject 
required.  The  fact  must  be  added  that  the  best  Latin  pupils  have 
been  the  most  successful  in  the  scientific  study. 

Once  more,  says  Mr.  Morris,  "The  age   demands  quick,  active 
workers,"  etc.     "Inventors  and   not  orators  are  in  demand."    The 
age  demands  these   and  more  than   these.     The  whole  discussion 
about  the  college  fetich,  the  high  school  bugbear,  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  pursuit  of  other  subjects  can  be  estimated  more  nearly  by  dol- 
ars  and  cents  than  can  be  the  pursuit  of  Latin.     Now  we  do  not  un- 
dervalue the  power  and  importance   of  money.     There  is  no  more 
praiseworthy  ambition  than  that  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  for  the 
sake  of  what  wealth  can  bring,  but  yet  there  are  other  things  greater. 
"What  good,"  says  a  boy,  "does  it  do  me  to  study  Latin  ?"     And  you 
can  not  well  answer  by  showing  him  a  cash-book  balance.     But  what 
good  does  it  do  you  or  me  to  gaze  repeatedly   upon  a  beautiful  land- 
scape, a  gorgeous  sunset,  or  a  fine  painting  ;  \o  listen  to  an  oratorio, 
or  to  go  abroad  and  visit  churches,  catfiedrals,  nalaces  and  galleries  o 
fbe  ^T^?XtfX  pa^tfrs  pi  art  ^r4  arpfiitectpre  j^    Why  (3p  the  rich  peck 
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to  surround  themselves  with  books,  paintings,  and  works  of  art — 
things  that  cost  much  money  and  then  cease  to  have  a  money  value  ? 
The  influence  of  these  things,  and  things  like  these — the  good  they 
afford,  can  not  be  valued  by  dollars  and  cents,  but  through  them  comes 
that  which  is  above  value,  and  this  is  oi  e  of  the  many  reasons  why 
the  study  of  Latin  and  letters  in  general  is  of  the  highest  importance. 
Then  we  claim  for  the  study  of  Latin  and  letters  a  high  place  in  our 
schools,  in  the  first  place,  because '  the  study  requires  labor  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil — and  we  remember  that  nothing  good  or  great  can 
be  wrought  out  without  labor.  In  the  second  place,  because,  in  point 
of  discipline  the  study  ranks  very  high  in  comparison  with  other 
studies,  and  the  practical  value  of  the  knowledge  acquired  through 
•the  study  is  secondary  only  to  the  discipline  gained.  In  the  third 
place,  because  the  present  stage  of  the  world's  progress  is  such  a  nat- 
ural and  connected  outgrowth  of  the  past,  that  a  proper  understanding 
of  the  present  requires  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  past.  Can  the 
physician,  lawyer  or  statesman,  who  knows  little  or  nothing  of  the  or- 
igin and  growth  of  his  profession,  be  regarded  either  as  a  wise  or  a 
trusted  leader  ?  The  world  of  to  day  needs  to  know  the  world  of  yes- 
terday. Lastly,  because  from  the  study  comes  a  widening  of  mental 
vision,  a  clearness  of  reasoning,  and  a  refinement  of  the  understand- 
ing that  from  the  pursuit  of  other  subjects  does  not  come. 

Be  assured  that  to  displace  Latin  in  our  high  schools  will  tend  in- 
evitably to  lower  the  standard  of  discipline  and  culture  therein.  While 
we  want  the  study  of  nature,  we  want  alsD  the  study  of  language. 

[This  article  came  too  late  for  the  July  number,  and  since  that  issue 
our  space  has  been  largely  taken  up  with  the  proceedings  of  the  State 
Association.  — Ed.  ] 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 


Mr.  Editor  : — Permit  a  few  suggestions  as   to  how,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  writer,  our  district   schools   may  be   improved.     One  of  your 
contributors,  in  the  September  number,  seems   to  think  that  the  chief 
defect  is  the  employment  of  "legal  infants"  as  teachers.     This  may  be 
a  defect,  and  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  among  the  very  best  teachers,  are  to 
be  found  some  of  these  "infants."     It  occurs  to  me  that  a  young  lady 
at  1 8,  fairly  educated  and  possessing  the  natural   qualifications  of  a 
teacher,  is  fitted  to  do  better  Work  in  a  primary  school  than  a  lady  at 
45,  siff)ila|-l^  educated  and  qualified.     The  former  i3  fuU  of  life  aod 
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activity,  is  attractive  to  the  little  ones,  and  can  better  enter  into  their 
feelings  and  sympathies  than  one  much  older.  This  latter  extreme  is, 
we  believe,  more  detrimental  to  the  primary  schools,  than  an  extreme 
in  the  opposite  directtion.  Give  us  young  teachers,  Mr.  Editor,  and 
let  the  '^fossils,"  better  the  veterans,  be  pensioned. 

It  seems  to  us  that  there  are  morS  serious  defects  in  our  district 
schools  than  the  youthfulness  of  the  teachers  employed  in  them. 
Among  them  are  the  want  of  supervision  and  the  want  of  classifica- 
tion. It  is  unquestionably  true  that  careful  supervision  and  judicious 
grading  have  had  much  to  do  with  making  the  city  schools  what  they 
are ;  and  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  the  same  agencies  would  be  equally 
effective  in  the  country.  The  want  of  supervision  is  a  radical  defect 
which  must  be  remedied  before  we  can  look  for  much  improvement 
in  these  schools.  In  proper  supervision  lies  the  remedy  for  other  se- 
rious defects  from  which  our  country  schools  suffer. 

An  evil  which  ought  to  be  remedied  is  the  shortness  and  irregularity 
of  the  terms  of  school.  It  is  the  custom  in  many  of  these  schools  to 
have  two  short  terms  with  long  vacations  intervening.  It  would  be 
much  better  to  have  one  continuous  session,  beginning,  say,  in  Octo- 
ber, and  ending  in  April,  with  a  recess  of  a  week  at  the  holidays. 
This  would  utilize  the  time  best  suited  for  study,  and  leave  the  boys 
free  during  the  tia.e  they  are  most  needed  on  the  farm. 

Another  crying  evil,  closely  connected  with  the  last,  is  the  frequent 
changes  of  teachers.  Nearly  every  new  term  sees  a  new  teacher  in 
the  school.  Scarcely  two  consecutive  terms  are  taught  by  the  same 
teacher.  It  requires  time  to  organize  a  school,  and  to  get  acquainted 
with  the  individual  wants  and  peculiarities  of  the  pupils  and  gain  their 
confidence.  At  least  half  a  three-months  term  passes  before  all  the 
conditions  are  right  for  doing  the  best  work.  Then,  after  a  few  weeks 
of  good  work,  just  when  the  highest  interest  has  been  aroused,  school 
closes.  After  a  vacation  of  two  or  three  months,  a  new  teacher  ap- 
pears, and  begins  about  where  his  predecessor  did.  Like  his  prede- 
cessor, he  spends  half  his  term  in  organizing,  making  new  acquaint- 
ances, and  "getting  ready."  Soon  his  term  ends  and  he,  too,  goes 
his  way.     What  folly  !     What  waste ! 

When  our  country  schools  are  placed  under  judicious  supervision 
and  properly  classified,  and  when  the  summer  and  winter  terms  are 
united  in  one  and  taught  by  the  same  teacher  for  several  years,  then, 
and  not  till  then,  may  we  expect  from  these  schools  anything  like  a 
suitable  return  for  the  money  and  effort  expended  upon  them. 

J.  W.  BOWLUS. 

Berea,  O.,  Sept,  8,   1884. 
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''LEGAL  INFANTS"  AS  TEACHERS. 


BY  ONE  OF  THEM. 

Seeing  Mr.  Palmer's  article  in  the  last  number  of  the  Monthly, 
and  being  one'  of  those  '  'legal  infants"  which  he  speaks  of,  I  thought 
I  had  a  word  to  say  for  boys'  rights  if  nothing  else.  If  the  young 
teachers  are  getting  ahead  of  the  old  country  teachers,  I  say  have  a 
new  law  made,  if  you  can,  and  kick  us  out.  There  are  other  trades 
and  professions  open  which  the  younger  teachers  can  engage  in,  and 
then  where  will  the  supply  of  teachers  for  the  future  co  ue  from  ? 
There  would  be  more  room  for  old,  lazy  and  decrepit  teachers,  per- 
haps. 

I  think  a  greater  defect  in  country  schools  is  the  hiring  of  two  and 
sometimes  three  different  teachers  for  the  short  terms  during  the  year. 
And  another,  the  detention  of  the  older  pupils  to  work  on  the  farm 
during  the  summer.     No  wonder  they  fall  behind. 

Then  the  want  of  classification  makes  it  necessary  for  teachers  to 
hurry  through  ABC  classes  and  all  .the  legal  branches,  and  some- 
times algebra,  with  time  for  only  the  bare  lessons.  None  but  teachers 
know  what  it  is. 

In  regard  to  teaching  in  order  to  get  a  silk  dress  or  a  new  buggy,  I 
never  heard  of  such  a  case.  I  have  known  many  to  teach  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  money  to  fit  themselves  for  better  teaching. 
These  "legal  infants"  generally  have  better  certificates  than  many  of 
the  older  class  of  teachers  who  teach  in  the  country.  As  to  the  fourth 
or  fifth  grade  certificates,  mine  is  neither. 

Perhaps  teaching  will  lose  its  dignity  since  there  are  so  many  'He- 
gal  infants"  teaching,  but  persons  who  are  steady  enough  to  acquire 
sufficient  education  to  teach  when  sixteen  or  seventeen,  have  usually 
formed  good  habits  and  good  character,— things  very  desirable  in  a 
teacher.  Col.  Parker  says  a  teacher  should  be  a  young  person  who 
can  be  the  center  of  all  the  pupils'  sports,  for  these  have  great  influ- 
ence in  the  forming  of  character. 

There  are  some  old  teachers  teaching  in  the  country,  who  have  al- 
ways taught  there  and  never  advanced  a  step.  They  got  their  edu- 
cation when  they  sang  their  geography  and  studied  nothing  but  read- 
ing and  spelling  for  the  first  three  or  four  years  of  their  school  days  ; 
and  they  know  no  better  way.  But  the  world  has  moved  and  left 
them  behind. 

Hubbard,  O. 


Originalify,  All 

ORIGINALITY. 


BY  PRESIDENT  CHAS.  W.  SUPER. 

No  truth  is  oftener  forced  home  to  a  thinking  man  than  the  fact  of 
his  intellectual  isolation.  It  is  true  that  a  good  many  persons  use 
their  mental  faculties  in  a  limited  sphere  to  a  greater  or  lesx  ex- 
tent,  but  the  number  who  try  to  reach  conclusions  for  themselves  in 
all  their  relations  with  the  world  is  small  indeed.  The  somewhat  bru- 
tal reference  of  Carlyle  to  the  people  of  England  as  twenty-three  mill- 
ions, mostly  fools,  was  not  far  wrong  if  he  meant  to  signify  that  they 
cared  very  little  whether  ihey  were  wiser  than  their  ancestors  and 
made  less  effort  to  become  so,  which  last  proposition  few  will  dare  to 
deny.  Schopenhauer  expresses  the  same  idea  in  these  words  : 
"Brainless  pates  are  the  rule,  fairly- furnished  ones  the  exception,  the 
brilliantly  endowed  ones,  very  rare,  genius  a  portentum.  How  otherwise 
could  we  account  for  the  fact  that,  with  upwards  of  eight  hundred 
millions  of  existing  human  beings,  and  after  the  chronicled  experience 
of  six  thousand  years,  so  much  still  remains  to  discover,  to  think  out 
and  be  said  ?" 

On  the  other  hand,  persons  who  try  to  be  entirely  original  and  to  a 
considerable  extent  strike  out  a  path  for  themselves,  rarely  do  so  with 
advantage  to  themselves  or  others.  They  fail  in  ninety-nine  cases 
where  they  succeed  in  one.  Originality  is  generally  the  outgrowth  of 
inexperience.  Some  one  boasted  to  Goethe  that  he  was  entirely  self- 
made.  "I  should  think  so,"  remarked  the  poet,  "to  judge  from  the 
character  of  the  job."  Lowell,  in  his  Fable  for  Critic?-,  embodies  in  a 
couplet  nearly  the  same  idea.  I  know  a  young  cabinet-maker  in  a 
small  town,  who  conceived  the  idea  that  he  could  "make  as  good  a 
violin  as  anybody."  He  did  make  one  that  was  really  remarkable, 
considering  all  the  circumstances;  but  as  an  instrument  of  music  it 
was  hardly  middling.  The  time  which  the  young  man  spent  upon  it 
was  largely  labor  lost. 

Perhaps  the  strangest  lack  of  even  the  slightest  tendency  toward 
originality  is  found  in  the  common  affairs  of  life.  For  instance,  it  is 
constantly  said  of  A  that  he  is  a  good  shoemaker,  or  of  B,  that  he  is  a 
very  inefficient  blacksmith,  or  of  C  that  she  is  a  poor  housewife. 
Each  of  the  three  is  perhaps  fifty  years  of  age,  and  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  two  of  them  have  learned  nothing  in  twenty-five  years,  to  their 
own  great  material  detriment. 

Before  we  can  be  original  in  anything,  to  real  advantage,  it  is  nec- 
essary that  we  know  the  greater  part  of  what  others  have  said  or  done 
in  it.     The  records  of  our   Patent  Ofhce  show  that  there  are  very  few 
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really  original  inventions — perhaps  a  score  in  all ;  those  which  differ 
slightly  from  any  other  are  numbered  by  the  hundred  thousands ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  ''patents  applied  for"  and  "expected"  are  still 
more  numerous. 

As  these  illustrations  hold  good  for  teachers  and  teaching,  it  can 
hardly  be  denied  that  there  is  no  more  important  thing  for  the  one 
and  the  other  than  the  desire  to  know  what  others  have  said  and  done 
with  respect  to  these  subjects.  Where  the  desire  to  know  exists,  it 
will  find  gratification  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Can  it  be  denied 
that  thousands  of  our  teachers  are  put  in  charge  of  schools  every  year 
who  have  not  examined  any  book  except  the  one  from  which  they 
were  taught,  and  who  hardly  know  of  the  existence  of  books  on  the 
art  of  teaching.  When  we  consider  how  rapidly  one's  intellectual 
horizon  is  enlarged  by  the  reading  of  stimulating  literature,  every  ef- 
fort ought  to  be  made  to  put  such  into  the  hands  of  those  who  most 
need  it,  and  to  awaken  the  consciousness  of  a  lack  where  it  is  least 
likely  to  arise  spontaneously.  There  is  some  danger  of  making  ''text- 
book teachers,"  but  the  harm  done  by  two  much  book  knowledge  is 
far  less  than  that  which  comes  from  an  almost  entire  lack  of  it.  From 
the  nature  of  the  case,  much  that  we  may  know  can  be  learned  only 
from  such  second-hand  sources. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  WEST. 


By  MARY  E.  HOSFORD. 

Until  very  lately,  little  has  been  expected  of  these  vast  plains  west  of 
the  I ooth meridian  excepting  fat  beef  and  wild  "broncos;"  and  even 
now  educational  interests  seem  almost  foreign.  To  be  sure  there  is  a 
thriving  little  village  between  the  forks  of  the  North  and  South  Platte, 
built  up  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  but  one  leaving  that  pushes 
out  at  once  into  a  wild,  new  country.  He  crosses  innumerable  buf- 
falo trails,  still  very  plainly  traced  through  the  short  buffalo  grass,  he 
picks  up  deer  antlers,  he  hears,  perhaps,  the  bark  of  a  coyote  or  the 
hiss  of  a  rattlesnake,  he  expects  to  meet  cowboys  looking  up  stray 
cattle  or  horses,  and  he  listens  to  tales  told  him  by  the  old  inhabitants, 
still  young,  strong  men,  of  buffalo  hunts  and  Indian  escapades. 

After  becoming  somewhat  accustomed  to  these  signs  of  a  new 
country,  it  was  a  very  pleasant  experience  to  go  for  a  few  hours  into 
the  Lincoln  County  Teachers'  Normal  Institute,  held  at  North  Platte, 
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the  last  two  weeks  of  August,  and  there  be  impressed  by  the  fact  that, 
hand  in  hand  with  the  rushing  locomotive  and  sturdy  immigrant, 
come  thought  and  education. 

We  were  welcomed  by  Miss  Honn,  the  County  Superintendent, 
whose  great  desire  it  is  to  bring  into  the  schools  under  her  supervision 
teachers  who  will  keep  abreast  with  the  times,  and  do  work  that  will 
tell  upon  this  growing  country. 

The  instructors  were  Mr.  J.  A.  Smith,  of  Winona,  Miss  Watts,  of 
Sl  Paul,  and  Miss  Blackburn,  of  North  Platte,  and  thorough  instruc- 
tion was  given  in  methods  of  teaching  the  common  branches,  U.  S. 
History,  physiology,  book-keeping,  and  blackboard  drawing.  There 
were  gathered,  perhaps,  thirty  teachers  from  the  county,  whose 
thoughtful,  earnest  faces  and  animated  discussions  attested  their  inter- 
est. We  listened  to  a  short  talk  from  the  State  Superintendent,  Mr. 
W.  W.  Jones,  upon  the  teachers'  work  being  the  foundation  of  ^Aar- 
tf^/fr,  and  its  grave  responsibility,  as  only  upon  right  character  rests 
the  welfare  of  our  country.  In  speaking  of  the  rapid  improvement  in 
educational  interests  in  this  region,  he  said  five  years  ago  letters  came 
from  the  country  districts  saying,  "Send  us  a  cheap  teacher.  We  are 
poor,  the  school  is  small,  we  want  a  cheap  teacher."  Now  the  letters 
read,  "Send  us  a  ^^^^  teacher." 

Another  item  of  interest  I  must  note,  hoping  sincerely  that  it  will 
not  discourage  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Monthly,  who  may  be 
thinking  of  finding  schools  in  the  West.  A  section  of  the  school  laws 
of  Nebraska  reads :  "The  County  Superintendent  may,  at  bis  discre- 
tion, revoke  the  certificate  or  refuse  to  grant  a  certificate  to  any  teach- 
er who  refuses  to  attend  the  county  institute."  And  resolutions  were 
adopted  in  this  institute  asking  the  County  Superintendent  to  judiciously 
enforce  the  same.  That,  it  seems,  is  a  measure  of  protection,  for  the 
West  is  overrun  with  "tramp  teachers,"  who  come  from  the  East  for 
change  and  adventure,  work  themselves  into  these  schools,  and  dis- 
grace their  profession  by  the  work  which  they  do.  Such  sham  cannot 
endure  long  anywhere  ;  it  certainly  will  not  in  Nebraska,  if  the  edu- 
cational work  done  here  in  one  of  the  western  counties,  is  a  fair  index 
of  the  spirit  of  the  State. 

North  Platte,  Nebraska. 


I  have  lived  long  epough  to  know  what  I  did  not  at  one  time  be- 
lieve— that  no  society  can  be  upheld  in  }iappine§s  ^p()  (lODOf  vvifbout 
the  s^ntifuent  gf  religipn, — taflaccx 
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SUGGESTIONS  TO  COUNTRY  TEACHERS, 


The  following  excellent  hints  are  contained  in  a  circular  issued  by 
Supt.  Chas.  J.  Conner  to  the  teachers  of  Buena  Vista  County,  Iowa : 

Find  out  as  nearly  as  possible  what  has  been  done  by  your  prede- 
cessor. By  means  of  examinations,  oral  or  written,  classify  the  pu- 
pils. Be  sure  to  have  every  scholar  in  one  of  the  five  divisions.  If 
absolutely  necessary,  have  a  class  of  "irregulars,"  but  know  where 
every  student  is  and  have  definite  work  for  him. 

Do  not  be  too  sure  that  the  pupils  have  not  done  thorough  work  as 
far  as  they  have  gone.  They  are  often  timid  at  first  with  a  new  teach- 
er and  fail  to  show  what  they  actually  know.  Remember,  it  is  easy 
to  forget.  A  few  carefully  planned  review  lessons  will  doubtless  be 
necessary  to  bring  the  classes  to  the  standing  they  merited  at  the  close 
of  last  term.  Perhaps  this  work  can  be  reached  incidentally.  See  by 
all  means  that  the  term's  work  is  one  of  advancement 

Have  first  organization  temporary.  Let  it  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood that  there  may  be  occasion  to  promote  or  demote.  If  mistakes 
have  been  made  rectify  them  promptly,  but  wait  until  it  is  certain  that 
they  are  mistakes. 

Seat  pupils  by  divisions  when  practicable.  The  little  folks  espec- 
ially appreciate  advancement  by  change  from  Primary  to  Middle  di* 
vision.  There  is  something  tangible  about  this  advancement  that  they 
understand. 

Have  as  few  classes  as  will  at  all  meet  the  demands  of  the  school. 
Twenty  recitations  per  day  should  be  the  very  outside  limit.  No 
teacher  can  do  justice  to  more,  especially  if  the  classes  are  large. 
Sometimes  the  teacher  is  compelled  to  hear  more.  Do  thorough  work 
at  all  hazards.  Alternate  one  or  two  of  the  advanced  classes  if  nec- 
essary. A  careful  stud}*  of  the  work  will  often  enable  the  teacher  to 
combine  classes  by  planning  a  little  extra  work  for  the  brightest  mem- 
bers. Too  much  care  cannot  be  exercised  in  the  organization  of  the 
school. 

Teach  the  English  language.  I  wish  to  emphasize  this.  Reading 
(and  kindred  branches  studied  in  learning  to  read,  write  and  spell  good 
English)  and  arithmetic  are  basal  branches  in  our  country  school 
work.  The  "Three  R*s*'  are  still  at  high  premium  and  should  be. 
Arithmetic  will  readily  command  attention.  More  trouble  will  arise  in 
presenting  English.  Make  special  effort  here.  Avoid  teaching  noth- 
ing but  rules  and  diagrams.  To  learn  to  use  the  English  language  we 
must  READ  IT,  WRITE  IT,  SPEAK  IT.  Do  this  work  whether  they  finish 
]tHH))j;8  oj  PQ^ 
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Abstracts  should  be  prepared  from  time  to  time  with  great  care. 
The  teacher  should  select  some  interesting  story  or  incident  (not  loo 
long),  read  it  to  the  class  or  school  and  question  them  upon  it  thor- 
oughly, so  that  each  one  shall  be  able  to  recall  all  the  principal  points. 
The  pupils  should  then  be  required  to  write  the  story  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, using  scratch  books  or  common  writing  paper.  Before  copy- 
ing, the  pupils  should  carefully  revise  the  work,  correcting  all  mis- 
spelled words,  observing  that  capitals  and  punctuation  marks  are 
properly  used  and  that  the  work  is  properly  paragraphed.  When  this 
is  done  the  abstract  should  be  copied  upon  paper  of  uniform  size.  Too 
much  care  cannot  be  taken  with  this  work,  for  if  it  is  properly  fol- 
lowed it  will  produce  great  results  in  the  development  of  language. 
These  also  show  the  pupil's  standing. 

As  helps  in  language,  let  the   teacher  write   down  all  incorrect  ex- 
pressions used  in  school  and  give  them  to  the  pupils  once  a  week,  or, 
better  still,  let  the   pupils  pick    up  incorrect  expressions  and  correct 
them.     We  learn  to  do  by  doing.     Also  make  skeletons  of  stories  and 
let  the  pupils  combine  the  words. 

When  a  class  has  finished  any  topic,  as  multiplication,  decimals, 
percentage,  etc.,  place  questions  upon  the  blackboard  and  give  the 
class  a  written  review  of  the  topic,  requiring  them  to  write  fi'-st  upon 
slates  or  scratch  books,  after  which  the  work  may  be  copied  upon  the 
paper  prepared  lor  this  purpose,  following  the  directions  for  abstracts. 

The  arrangement  of  the  work  on  the  paper,  the  penmanship,  spac- 
ing, etc.,  should  be  done  in  the  neatest  possible  manner.  These  pa- 
pers, properly  signed,  should  be  handed  to  the  teacher  for  safe  keep- 
ing. This  should  be  repeated  at  intervals  during  the  term.  The  re- 
sult will  be  a  fine  diaplay  of  arithmetic  work. 

The  directions  given  for  aritl«[netic  will  apply  to  history  and  ge- 
ography; however,  I  will  submit  the  following  outlines  for  a  country 
or  State. 

I.  Position.  2.  Size.  3.  Surface — {a)  land,  {b)  water.  4.  Cli- 
mate. 5.  Productions — (a)  animal,  {b)  vegetable,  {c)  mineral.  6. 
Inhabitants^     7,  Occupation.     8.  Government. 

Outline  for  Administrations: — i.  Time.  2.  President.  3. 
Vice-President.  4.  Political  parties.  5.  Events.  6.  Presidential 
campaign — {a)  candidates,  (b)  issues. 

Spelling  should  form  a  part  of  every  recitation.  Ten  words  are 
enough  for  any  lesson.  Let  the  words  be  written,  defined  and  used 
in  sentences. 

Each  school  must  have  goo4  work  done  in  English  language, 
arithmetic,    spelling  and  writing,     f  o  fail  here  15  to  fail  utterly.    Do 
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not  underrate  other  branches,  but  teach  the  above  thoroughly.     Sim- 
ply HEARING  A  RECITATION  IS  NOT  TEACHING. 

Teachers  caanot  do  themselves  or  their  pupils  justice  by  lettiug 
things  go  at  "loose  ends."  Study  every  lesson  until  you  are  enthusi- 
astic over  it.  The  pupils  will  catch  ycur  spirit.  Work  with  them. 
Do  not  tell  them  that  you  will  look  up  answers  to  their  questions  and 
will  tell  them  to-morrow,  but  work  with  and  show  them  how  to  work. 
Encourage  investigation.  ])o  not  let  the  pupils  take  up  the  higher 
branches  (history,  physiology,  etc.,)  too  soon.  They  cannot  under- 
stand the  language  used  and  only  waste  time.  Do  good,  thorough 
work. 


COMPOSITION. 


1.  See  that  your  pupils  have  thoughts  to  express  before  they  at- 
tempt to  express  them.  The  first  essential  is  that  the  child  has  some- 
thing to  say  on  the  subject  selected  before  he  attempts  to  write. 

2.  Have  your  pupils  express  their  thoughts  in  correct  language, 
and  always  in  such  words  ^s  they  understand. 

3.  Do  not  insist  that  'their  language  shall  consist  of  monosyllables. 
Monosyllabic  language  may  be  strong,  but  language  needs  to  be  beau- 
tiful as  well  as  strong.  A  judicious  intermingling  of  words  of  various 
lengths  is  the  most  harmonious  arrangement  as  well  as  the  most  ex- 
pressive. 

4.  Encourage  pupils  to  read,  and  then  to  reproduce  what  they 
have  read,  either  in  newspapers  or  in   the  works  of  standard  authors. 

5.  Encourage  them  to  refer  to  the  dictionary  whenever  in  doubt 
as  to  the  correct  meaning  or  proper  application  of  the  word. 

6.  Encourage  them  to  read  the  best  and  most  classic  authors,  to 
discover,  if  possible,  the  essentials  which  make  their  styles  pleasing. 
Reading  literature  of  a  captivating  style  will  tend  to  give  one  power  to 
form  a  pleasing  style  of  one's  own. 

« 

7.  Ease  of  expression  may  be  acquired  by  constant  practice,  but 
also  by  copying  and  memorizing  the  productions  of  the  elegant  writers 
in  one's  own  language.  We  naturally  imitate  the  style  of  those 
writings  with  which  we  are  most  familiar,  and  their  methods  of  ex- 
pression to  some  extent  model  ours. 

8.  Give  occasional  exercise  in  transposing  poetry  to  prose.  This 
will  require  the  learner  to  remodel  many  of  the  sentences  and  express 
them  in  »  different  fonp, 
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9.  Exercises  in  paraphrasiDg  are  excellent.  Let  the  pupil  take 
some  popular  proverb  and  write  an  explanation  of  it. 

10.  See  that  the  pupils  do  not  attempt  to  select  subjects  beyond 
their  comprehension.  Encourage  them  to  be  original  by  having  them 
write  only  on  such  themes  as  they  understand,  in  having  them  express 
themselves  naturally,  and  by  giving  them  proper  praise  for  even  their 
humblest  efforts. 

11.  Encourage  your  pupils  to  correct  and  rewrite  what  they  have 
wriiteo,  and  prune,  until  they  express  themselves  in  the  best  possible 
manner. 

1 2.  Lead  your  pupils  to  see  that  composition  is  only  telling  or 
writing  what  they  know  or  think  on  any  subject. — A,  N,  Raub, 
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1.  Have  pupils  observe  objects  closely. 

2.  Require  them  always  to  study  with  close  attention. 

3.  Read  long  sentences  and  have  pupils  write  them. 

4.  Read  quite  long  combinations  in   mental  arithmetic,  and  have 
pupils  repeat  them. 

5.  Mathematical  studies  are  especially  valuable  in  cultivating  the 
power  of  attention. 

The  following  suggestions  are  made  to  aid  a  teacher  in  securing  the 
attention  of  his  pupils. 

1.  Manifest  an  interest  in  the  subject  you  are  teaching. 

2.  Be  clear  in  your  thought,  and  ready  in  your  expression. 

3.  Speak  in  a  natural  tone,  with  variety  and  flexibility  of  voice. 

4.  Let  your  position  before  a  class  be  usually  a  standing  one. 

5.  Teach  without  a  book  as  far  as  possible. 

6.  Assign  subjects  promiscuously,  when  necessary. 

7.  Use  the  concrete  method  of  instruction,  when  possible. 

8.  Vary  your  methods,  as  variety  is  attractive  to  children. 

9.  Determine  to  secure  their  attention  at  all  hazards. — Edward 
Brooks. 
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NOTES  AND  CRITICISMS. 

STATE  EXAMINATIONS. 

State  Examinations  are  intended  to  give,  to  worthy  and  efficient 
teachers,  a  higher  recognition  than  lies  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
county  boards  of  examiners.  So  far,  the  State  Examiners  have  main- 
tained the  dignity  of  their  office,  and  have  issued  certificates  only  to 
thorough  scholars  and  successful  teachers,  after  the  most  rigid  and 
thorough  examination.  But,  we  think  we  see  a  cloud  rising  in  the 
horizon,  that  will  eventually  bring  our  State  examination  upon  a  level 
with,  if  not  below,  many  county  examinations. 

Increasing  the  State  Board  from  three  to  five  members  is  evidently 
a  move  in  the  wrong  direction  ;  for  each  examiner  will  be  surrounded 
by  many  personal  friends,  among  whom  are  likely  to  be  some  unde- 
serving applicants  for  State  certificates,  and  the  examiner  who  is  proof 
against  the  importunity  of  his  friends  is  scarcely  human.  .Thus  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  increasing  the  number  of  members  of  the  Board  will 
naturally  tend  to  lower  the  standard  of  qualifications. 

Furthermore,  ten-years  certificates  are  not  a  great  prize,  for  a  five- 
years  certificate,  which  is  renewable  without  examination,  granted  by 
a  county  board,  is  preferable.  More  anon. 

BoggsvilUj  Ohio^  John  W.  Smith. 

TEACHING    ENGLISH    LITERATURE. 

We  teach  literature  after  a  plan  of  our  own.  Briefly,  we  study  se- 
lections, beginning  with  something  familiar  and  passing  to  others  as 
we  are  led  by  common  traits^  or  by  other  suggestion,  endeavoring  to 
fix  the  author  and  his  lime  strongly  in  mind.  We  also  develop  the 
subject  from  the  first  by  lectures,  the  pupils  taking  copious  notes  and 
writing  books  of  their  own.  We  commit  to  memory  some  of  the 
choicest  selections.  We  have  pursued  this  plan  for  four  years  with 
gratifying  results.  C.  R.  L. 

Zanesviliey   O. 

A   LETTER. 

My  Friend,  Mr.  Findley: — The  Educational  Monthly  makes  its 
regular  visits  to  me,  though  1  have  wandered  from  the  State  that  so 
long  gave  me  the  privilege  of  citizenship  and  a  place  in  her  schools. 
As  I  read  each  number,  I  seem  to  clasp  anew  the  hands  of  friends 
and  co-laborers ;  and  I  thank  you  and  them  for  the  words  of  friendly 
professional  advice  that  I  see  on  its  pages. 

But  really  it  was  not  so  much  to  thank  you  and  them  for  the  good 
that  I  receive  from   your  pages,  as  to  point  out  an  error  in  speech 
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which  I  sometimes  see  and  hear,  that  I  commjnced  this  le.ter.  I  have 
often  heard,  and  of  late  I  have  not  unfrequently  seen  such  expressions 
as  I  will  now  quote :  * 'Preaching  next  Sunday  by  Rev.  Brown." 
"Services  conducted  by  Rev.  Rogers."  ''Opening  Prayer  by  Rev. 
Cook.     "Benediction  by  Rev.  Warren." 

So  long  as  I  saw  such  expressions  on  pages  of  but  little  influence,  I 
could  keep  my  pen  still,  hoping  that  some  other  pen  would  call  for 
better  English  ;  but  I  have  recently  seeq  such  language  in  a  journal 
of  great  influence,  both  from  its  character  and  its  very  extensive  cir. 
culatijn. 

Suppose  that  I  should  write,  "Hon.  Logan,  accompanied  by  Hon. 
Hale,  of  Maine,  reached  Augusta,  June  16th,  and  they  were  driven 
at  once  to  the  house  of  Hon.  Blaine,  at  whose  request  Hon.  Logan's 
visit  was  made  :"  Could  I  find  in  all  the  land  a  newspaper — to  say 
nothing  of  a  magazine — that  would  publish  such  a  collocation  of 
words  ?  But  I  think  it  is  not  a  more  inaccurate  use  of  our  language 
than  that  which  I  have  quoted  above. 

It  would  be  an  improper  use  of  our  language  for  me  to  write, 
"Bishop  Mr.  Simpson,"  but  I  think  it  is  no  more  improper,  than  for 
me  to  write  of  say  "Rev.  Simpson,"  without  some  intervening  title, 
as  "Mr.,"  or  his  first  name. 

If  you  think  of  this  as  I  do,  I  hope  you  will  criticise  such  expres- 
sions, when  you  see,  or  hear  them  used  by  those  whose  language  should 
be  models  of  purity.  Very  Truly  Yours, 

Schwenksville,  Pa.  Chas.  S.  Rovce. 

If  our  good  brother  had  said  plainly  "thou  art  the  man,"  he  would  have  ful- 
filled completely  the  mission  of  a  Nathan,  to  quicken  our  rhetorical  conncience 
and  brin^  us  to  a  humble  confession.  We  have  not  been  made  to  feel  that  our 
ofiense  was  very  heinous,  but  we  are  willing  to  confess. 

Yes.  it  was  something  more  than  a  year  ago.  It  was  in  our  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  State  Association  at  Chautauqua.  At  the  time  of  writing 
the  minutes,  we  were  unable  to  learn  the  first  name  or  initials  of  the  clergy- 
man who  made  the  opening  prayer,  and  wrote  **Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev. 
Mills,"  expecting  to  supply  the  first  name  or  initials  subsequently.  But  the 
matter  was  overlooked  and  the  manuscript  went  to  the  printer  as  first  written. 
Such  is  the  measure  of  our  ofiending. 

Bot  suppose  that  with  full  intent  and  purpose,  and  of  choice,  we  had  written 
"Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Mills,"  just  what  would  have  been  the  degree  of 
our  offense  ?  Why  may  we  write  Prof.  Jones,  Dr.  White,  Elder  Smith,  Deacon 
Allen,  Bishop  Simpson,  and  Mgr.  Capel,  but  not  Rev.  Oldham,  nor  Hon.  Jenk- 
ias?  It  may  be  answered  that  custom  has  so  decreed  ;  but  that  does  not  sat- 
isfy. What  is  the  ground  fur  the  distinction  ?  Whence  does  it  originate  ?  Who 
will  answer  ?— Ed. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES. 

Q.  I,  p.  144. — ^This  query  was  referred  to  Commissioner  Brown, 
who  answers  as  follows : 

Eiectors  have  a  right  to  vote  in  the  district  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached, and  may  hold  the  office  of  school  director  in  such  district. 
They  have  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  other  electors  in  the  district 
to  which  they  belong.  Leroy  D.  Brown,  Com'r. 

Q.  2,  p.  144. — The  International  Date  Line  extends  from  pole  to 
pole  on  nearly  the  i8oth  meridian.  It  passes  through  Behring*s 
Straits  on  the  1 80th  meridian,  then  deflects  westward  to  160°  east, 
passing  through  the  Celebes  Islands ;  it  then  recurves  to  the  eastward, 
passing  south  through  Chatham  Islands,  north-east  of  Australia,  and 
then,  again  coinciding  with  the  180th  meridian,  it  passes  to  the  South 
Pole. 

It  is  the  line  agreed  upon  by  the  navigators  of  the  civilized  nations 
as  a  point  where  oiie  day  ends  and  another  begins. 

For  instance,  if  it  is  noon  Tuesday  on  the  side  of  the  line  toward 
Pekin,  it  is  said  to  be  noon  of  the  previous  day  on  the  side  toward 
San  Francisco. — [Teachers'  and  Students'  Library,  page  441.] 

G.  S.  M. 

Q.  3,  p.  444. — The  rule  is  given  in  Ray's  Higher  Arithmetic,  page 
301.     The  querist's  statement,  that  it  is  not,  is  incorrect. 
Atchison^  Kan,  J.  B.  Cash. 

Divide  the  compound  amount  by  the  principal ;  extract  the  root 
corresponding  to  the  time  in  years ;  from  this  subtract  one. 

C  A 

Formula,  ^' i  =  R. 

P 

Ex.  Compound  amount  is  $297,754;  principal,  $250;  time,  3 
years ;  find  the  rate. 

4>297-7S4  __  $1.191016  =  amount  of  $1  for  given  time. 
$250 

-^  X.191016  =  1.06 

$1.06  =  amount  of  $1  for  one  year.    1.06  —  i  =  .06  =  rate. 

FitchvUU,  O.  W.*  D.  Drakb. 

Q.  5,  p.  444. — "He  drank  of  the  water  of  life."  Drank  is  here 
probably  used  intransitively,  the  phrase  following  indicating  source, 
as  in  **He  drank  from  the  brook."  In  each  of  these  cases,  however, 
those  who  assert  transitiveness  of  all  such  verbs  would  supply  some 
word  as  object.     "Of  the  water  of  life"  is  adverbial.       J.  B.  Cash. 
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I.  Intransitive.  2.  Adverbial.  Some  would  parse  * 'drank  of"  to- 
gether as  a  compound  verb,  trans.,  then  'Hhe  water  of  life"  would 
be  an  objective  element.  G.  S.  M. 

Q.  6,  p.  144. — "The  jury  agreed  in  its  verdict."  **The  jury  dis- 
agreed in  their  verdict."     Both  are  probably  correct. 

Rule.— To  denote  unity  (as the  former)  use  a  singular  pronoun;  to 
denote  plurality  (as  the  latter)  use  a  plural  one.  J.  B.  Cash. 

I.  The  last  one.  2.  ''When  the  antecedent  is  a  collective  noun 
conveying  the  idea  of  plurality,  the  pronoun  must  agree  with  it  in  the 
plural  number.  A  collective  noun  conveying  the  idea  of  unity,  re- 
quires a  pronoun  in  the  singular."     [Goold  Brown,  p.  564.] 

G.  S.  M. 

Q.  8,  p.  444. — "He'd  sooner  die  than  ask  you,"  etc.  Ask  =  woM 
ask,  when  it  is  easily  disposed  of.  J.  B.  Cash. 

Supply  ellipses  and  the  sentence  reads :  "He  [had]  sooner  die 
than  [he  would]  ask  you,  or  any  man  for  a  shilling."  ^^  Would  cuk" 
verb,  regular,  trans. ,  active  voice,  past  tense,  potential  mode,  3rd 
per.,  sing.,  to  agree  with  sub.  "he."  G.  S.  M.    . 

"Would  ask"  is  a  verb,  reg.,  trans.,  act.,  pot.,  past,  3rd,  sing. > 
agreeing  with  its  subject  "he,"  understood.  W.  D.  Drake. 

"Ask"  is  used  for  "he  would  ask,"  and  should  be  parsed  accord- 
ingly. A.  M.  M. 

Q.  9,  p.  144. — "CoDsolIdated  Leaf  Company,  Limited.^'  Under  the  Laws  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  perhaps  other  States,  joint  stock  companies  use  the 
word  'iimited"  to  signify  that  the  stockholders  are  not  individually  liable,  or 
liable  only  to  the  amount  of  their  stock  in  the  concern.  It  is  understood  as 
fair  warning,  as  notification  to  all  concerned,-  as  to  the  eitent  or  measure  of 
the  company's  liability.     This  on  the  authority  of  a  lawyer  and  a  banker. 

Q.  10,  p.  444. — "Needs,"  adv.  Middle  English  "needes"  or 
^'nedes,"  where  the  final  "es"  is  an  adverbial  ending  originally  due  to 
Anglo-Saxon  genitive  cases  in  "es."  See  Abbott's  Shakespearian 
Grammar,  paragraph  25.  A.  M.  M. 

Berea,  O. 

"I  must  needs  do  it."     "Needs,"  adverb,  =  "of  necessity." 

J.  B.  Cash. 

**Needs"  is  an  adverb,  modifying  "must  do."        W.  D.  Drake. 

** Must  needs  do,'*  verb,  trans.,    irreg.,  active,  pres,  tense,  potential 
mode,  I  St  per.,  sing. 

*  'Needs"  is  considered  ^s  an  auxiliary  pf  the  potential  mode. 
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["I  shall,  therefore,  not  presume  to  siy  now,  with  positiveness,  that 
it  deserves  this  rank ;  (though  I  incline  to  think  it  does").] — Goold 
Brown,  p.  362. 

Webster  says  it  does.  G.  S.  M. 


QUERIES. 

1.  '*We  have  Bellona's  whips,  and  pitiful  outcries,  for  epithala- 
miums. " — Burton. 

What  does  the  expression  '^Bellona's  whips"  mean? 

W.  D.  Drake. 

2.  If  the  cost  of  an  article  had  been  12^  per  cent,  more,  my  gain 
would  have  been  5  per  cent  less.     What  was  my  gain  per  cent  ? 

G.  S.  M. 

3.  There  is  a  board  27  feet  long,  11  inches  wide  at  one  end.  and 
5  inches  at  the  other.  How  far  from  either  end  must  it  be  cut  in  or- 
der to  divide  it  into   two   equal   parts?     What  is  the  rule  for  solving 

m 

such  questions  ?  G.  S.  M. 

4.  The  more  I  see  of  him  the  better  I  like  him.  Parse  *7A^'  and 
"better."  G.  S.  M. 

5.  It  is  good  for  us  to  be  here.  Parse  **for,"  "here,"  and  "to 
be."  G.  S.  M. 

6.  What  is  an  intensive  adverb  ?  G.  S.  M. 

7.  Amphiscians,  Antipodes,  Antichthones,  Antiscians,  Ascians, 
Heteroscians,  Periecians  and  Periscians  are  the  names  of  eight  classes 
of  the  shadowy  inhabitants  of  the  globe.  Can  we  have  any  others 
added  to  the  list  ?  W.  I.  Brenizer. 

8.  What  authority  is  there  for  using  theirs  with  the  apostrophe, 
their's  ?  I  find  it  twice  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Matthew  V, 
3,  10;  S.  S.  edition,  Oxford  Press,  London. 

9.  Where  can  I  get  the  poem  enlided,  The  Brakeman  at  Church  ? 
;o.     Who  are  soipe  of  the  best  authors  on  Psychology  ? 
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THE  "NEW  EDUCATION"  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  teachers  of  Pennsylvania  have  been  trying  to  find  out  what  the  "new 
education"  is.  At  the  lecent  session  of  the  State  Association  at  Meadville,  a 
paper  on  the  subject  was  read  by  Supt.  B.  K.  Buehrle,  of  Lancaster,  and  an 
animated  discussion  followed.  A  careful  reailing  of  the  paper  and  the  PenU' 
sylvania  School  JournaVa  report  of  the  discussiun  following,  does  not  impress 
U8  that  our  Pennsylvania  brethren  have  succeeded  better  than  others  in  the  ef- 
fort to  define  the  *'new  education"  and  to  estimate  its  value. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  chief  poini^  brought  out  in  the  paper  and  its  discus- 
sion may  not  be  without  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Monthly. 

The  author  of  the  paper  and  all  who  took  part  in  the  discusbion  seem  to  have 
agreed  in  this,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  new  education,  in  the  sense  of 
something  recently  discovered  which  was  heretofore  unknown.  No  new  prin- 
ciples have  been  discovered  .  The  nenvnecs  consists  in  the  wider  diffusion  of 
educational  ideas,  and  in  the  wiser  and  more  general  application  of  old  princi- 
ples. One  of  the  speakers  deprecated  the  use  of  the  term  "new  education"  as 
misleading.  Its  flippant  use  by  every  educational  hobbyist  has  a  tendency  to 
make  young  teachers  think  that  it  is  a  recent  diricovery  or  invention,  and  that 
"(here  is  some  place  where  they  can  go  and  get  it  ready  made." 

All  agreed  that  great  changes  have  taken  place  and  are  still  going  on,  and 
there  was  pretty  general  agreement  that  these  changes,  in  the  main,  are  in  the 
direction  of  progress.  The  view  taken  by  the  writer  of  the  paper  is  less  hope- 
ful than  that  taken  by. some  of  those  who  followed  in  the  diticusHion. 

The  general  employment  of  female  teachers  is  not  an  unmixed  good.  The 
schoolmaater  has  been  displaced  by  the  teacher;  gentleness,  refinement  and 
morality  are  taking  the  place  of  harshness,  coarseness  and  vice  ;  the  reign  of 
love  prevails  where  once  the  law  of  fear  and  violence  held  sway  :  but  the  in- 
dependent, BtrouiE-willed  boy  oeeds  the  master's  strong  and  firm  hand.  The  new 
education  threatens  to  become  n^ore  and  more  an  education  of  boys  without 
strength  of  body  or  mind.  There  is  deficiency  o(  robustness  and  vigor.  "Few 
genial  and  inspiring  rays  from  the  greater  lights  in  the  intellectual  horizon 
find  admission  into  the  people's  halls  of  learniug.  Whittier's  ^brisk  wielder  of 
the  birch  and  rule'  has  indeed  disappeared  as  'master  of  the  district  school,' 
hot  with  him  has  also  vanished  the  scholarship,  the  learning,  the  inspiration 
that  came  from  'classic  Dartmouth's  college  hall.' " 

Oral  teaching  has,  in  a  measure,  supplanted   the  text-book,  and   has  degen- 
erated into  twaddle, — into  routine  and  empty   word-repetilion.    Objects  an- 
imate and  inanimate  have  been  introduced   to   the  inquisitive  and  wandering 
ejefl  of  pupils  in  eager  expectation  of  a   real  intellectual  feest,  but  dif  appcint- 
ment  awaited  both  teacher  and  pupils.    The  viands   )  To^cd  ptlalalk  but  Ic^s 
nourishisg  than  was  expected, 
^et  withal  there  h A B  been   j-eal   prcgreps.    We  ere   IcaiLiig  ly  blurdciirg. 
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We  begin  to  realize  as  never  before,  the  importance  and  value  of  the  real  teach- 
er ;  and  we  begin  to  understand  that  there  is  no  substitute  for  brains  in  the 
teacher — that  the  better  the  method  of  instruction,  the  greater  the  neceseitj  for 
scholarship  and  culture  in  the  teacher.  We  realize  more  and  more  the  indl^ 
pensableness  of  a  knowledge  of  mind  in  order  to  create  and  develop  mental 
capacity  and  strength. 

The  "new  education"  is  not  new  in  its  ultimate  aims,  nor  even  in  its  fundamen- 
tal  principles,  but  in  its  means  and  methods,  and  in  the  greater  attention  given 
to  the  study  of  child- nature.  A  distinguifihing  feature  of  modern  educational 
efiort  is  the  glad  recognition  it  makes  of  the  spontaneous  activity  of  the  child. 
An  active,  working,  joyous  school  is  more  desirable  than  a  quiet  school.  The 
child  is  not  only  receptive  but  self-active,  growing  by  its  own  activity  rather 
than  by  the  mass  of  information  which  may  be  crammed  into  it. 

Adopting  as  one  of  its  mottoes  the  principle  announced  by  Comenius,  that 
'^whatever  is  to  be  done  must  be  learned  by  doing  it,"  the  '*new  education  dis- 
cards the  spelling-book,  the  grammar  and  the  rhetoric,  and  seizing  the  pencil 
and  the  tablet,  learns  to  write  and  spell  by  writing  and  spelling  the  words  as 
it  becomes  necessary  to  use  them,  and  to  compose  with  ease  and  elegance  by 
composing." 

Nothing  more  distinguifthes  the  educational  effort  of  the  present  than  the 
prominence  given  to  elementary  instruction.  It  exalts  little  children.  The 
kindergarten  and  the  primary  school  are  modern  institutions.  Nowhere  else 
has  such  progress  been  made  as  in  the  primary  school.  So  rapid  has  been  the 
growth  of  our  system  of  elementary  instruction,  and  so  radical  have  been  the 
changes  in  our  methods  of  primary  teaching,  that  intermediate  and  advanced 
instruction  have  not  kept  pace ;  and  the  difHculty  of  adjusting  the  new  and  the 
old  has  sometimes  led  to  unjust  diBparagement  of  the  improved  methods  of 
primary  instruction. 

There  is  less  of  repression  and  force  in  the  management  of  children  than  for- 
merly. They  are  moved  through  sympathy  and  love,  rather  than  driven  by 
fear  and  pain  ;  but  it  is  a  fault  of  the  ^'new  education"  that  it  is  too  much 
disposed  to  let  the  child  lead  instead  of  being  led — controlled  more  by  his  de- 
sires and  impulses  than  his  highest  good. 

We  are  yet  in  the  transition  state.  The  language  of  the  ''new  education"  is, 
"Not  as  though  I  had  already  attained,  either  were  already  perfect ;  but  I  fol- 
low after,  if  that  I  may  apprehend.  Brethren,  I  count  not  myself  to  have  ap- 
prehended ;  but  this  one  thing  I  do :  forgetting  those  things  which  are  behind 
and  reaching  forth  unto  those  things  which  are  before,  I  press  forward." 

A  good  spirit  prevailed,  and  good  will  undoubtedly  reeult  from  the  discus- 
sion, even  though  no  very  definite  conclusions  were  reached. 


Dr.  Mayo,  writing  in  the  Journal  of  Education  concerning  the  papers  and 

discussions  at  Madison,  says : 

"About  all  we  can  do  for  the  boy  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words:  (1> 
We  can  awaken  in  him  a  desire  for  knowledge ;  (2)  we  should  train  his  mental 
faculties,  so  that  he  can  properly  contemplate  others  and  himaelf ;  (3)  we  can 
show  him  the  avenues  to  common  knowledge,  and  the  by-wavs  opened  on  all 
sides ;  (4)  leave  him  a  little  taste  for  correct  reading ;  (5;  then  touch  op  his 
m^nnerSf  so  as  to  somewj^at  mitigivte  the  ferocity  of  yhvt  Jow?f  classts,  anci  t|^9 
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barbarous  exclufliveneBS  and  grred  of  the  npper  claiwefl ;  (6)  elerate  bis  mor- 
als; and  (7)  give  him  a  little  training  in  the  diitieH  of  citizeaHhip." 

Can  nothing  be  done  in  the  way  uf  furniRhing  hia   mind  with  unefnl  knowl- 

e<lge?    Knowledge  has  value  per  5<!,  an  well  pb   a  disciplinary  value.    Tbe 

main  work  of  the  teacher  is  to  store  the   minds   of  his   onpils  with  the  best 

knowledge.     In  doing  this  it  should   be  hi<  study  to  do  it  in  such  way  and  in 

such  measure  as  will  promote  the  best  growth  of  the  faculties. 


The  inaugural  address  of  J.  W.  Stearns,  President  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers' 
Asaociation,  presents  strongly  and  clearly  the  purposes  and  method^*  of  ele- 
mentary education.  Stress  is  laid  on  two  principles.  First,  tbe  elementary 
school  should  face  the  world  and  not  the  high  school  or  college  merely  or 
chiefly.  An  elementary  courpe  of  study  should  be  so  planned  that  at  whatever 
stage  a  pupil  leaves  it  he  will  have  the  best  preparation  for  life  possible  in  tbe 
time  spent ;  and  this,  in  a  wise  system,  will  also  be  the  best  preparation  for  ad- 
vanced instruction. 

Second,  successful  elementary  teaching  requires  a  knowledge  of  childhood, 
its  wants,  its  ways,  and  the  laws  of  its  unfolding.  Childhood  has  its  own  pe- 
culiar way  of  perceiving  and  thinking,  and  nothing  is  more  abeurd  than  our 
anxiety  to  force  it  into  the  ways  of  maturity.  Rousseau  says  it  is  as  reasonable 
to  require  an  infant  to  be  five  feet  high,  as  a  boy  to  have  judgment  at  the  age 
'  of  ten. 

The  statement  that,  in  a  wise  system  of  education,  the  elementary  instruc- 
tion which  affords  the  best  preparation  for  life  will  also  be  the  best  preparation 
for  advanced  instruction,  is  probably  correct;  but  it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to 
adapt  a  high-school  course  of  study  equally  well  to  those  who  are  fitting  for 
college  and  to  those  who  are  not. 

We  present  a  summary  of  President  Stearns's  address  in  his  own  closing 
words. 

**Oar  elementary  instruction  should  be  tested  at  all  stages  by  its  adaptation 
both  to  the  needs  of  practical  life  and  to  the  nature  of  the  child.  Ita  proper  ob- 
ject is  to  give  command  of  the  common  implements  of  learning,  and  to  create 
a  desire  for  the  things  of  the  understanding.  We  are  unfaithful  to  the  highest 
interests  of  society  if  we  omit  the  latter.  We  neglect  the  most  vital  of  these 
implements  if  we  fail  to  train  in  the  use  of   the  senses,  and  to  develop  the  gift 

of  expression  by  progressive,  objective  lessons  in  the  knowledge  of  things. 
Each  of  these  implements  is  a  power,  not  a  body  of  knowledge,  and  as  such  is 
acquired  by  doing,  not  by  receiving  ;  ho  that  the  teacher  is  properly  a  guide  to 
right  WaTH  of  doing  and  noi  a  lesson  taker.  He  will  foster  natural  processes 
instead  of  imposing  artificial  ones ;  and  in  reading,  for  instance,  he  will  consid- 
er it  part  of  his  duty  to  see  that  the  child  has,  at  each  stage  of  his  course, 
proper  means  for  turning  to  account,  for  his  own  amusement  and  instruction, 
the  degree  of  skill  he  has  already  acquired.  He  will  recognize  that  history 
told  for  children  is  a  valuable  help  to  this,  and  may  wisely  be  introduced  in 
place  of  some  of  the  present  work, — geography  for  instance ;  and  that  reading, 
history,  geography  and  grammar  are  all  only  the  means  of  cultivating  in  the 
child  the  power  to  get  out  of  books  what  is  in  them.  He  will,  above  all  and  at 
all  times,  hold  fast  to  the  higher  aim  of  promoting  right  mental  development, 
as  in  truth  the  best  way  of  imparting  right  knowledge." 

We  would  take  exception  to  Mr.  Steam's  statement  that  the  common  school 

studies  are  valuable   only  as  means  of  developing  the  power  of  farther  acquisi' 
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sition.  It  iH  probnbly  irue  that  in  this  ought  to  be  found  their  chief  ralne  ; 
but  certainly  a  thorough  knowledge  of  these  branches  has  no  mean  value  in 
and  of  itself.  It  in  worth  all  the  time  and  efibrt  it  costs,  for  its  own  sake.  The 
statement  may  be  juntiiiable  if  we  view  it  ns  a  hyperbole,  intended  to  empha- 
size the  truth  in  that  direction,  and  to  off^t  the  exaggerated  view  more  com- 
monly accepted,  in  the  opposite  direction. 


We  have  always  labored  to  keep  before  our  own  mind  and  the  minds  of  all 
within  the  sphere  of  our  influence  an  exalted  ideal  of  the  possibilities  of  human 
culture  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  teacher.  A  high  ideal  is  essential  to 
even  moderate  attainment.  But  we  have  been  much  impressed  of  late  with 
what  seems  to  us  a  growing  tendency  to  hold  teachers  responsible  for  much 
that  is  beyond  their  control.  They  are  often  ccn.>^ured  for  failure  which  is  due 
to  the  inherited  tendencies  and  previously  formed  habits  of  their  pupils.  The 
failure  to  produce  good  scholarship  and  good  character  may  be  due  to  a  want 
of  moral  courage  and  energy  in  the  pupil,  the  accumulated  product  of  genera- 
tions of  indolence  and  dissipation,  far  more  than  to  any  weakness  in  the  teacher 
or  any  defect  in  his  methods. 

A  writer  in  the  Illinou  School  Journal,  replying  to  the  charge  that  the 
public  school  system  is  in  a  great  measure  a  failure  because  the  graduates  are 
so  few,  sets  forth  some  truth  that  is  wholesome,  though  some  of  it  may  be  a 
little  unpalatable  to  the  croakers.     He  sav  r  : 

**Happy  tbe  child  whose  ancestors  have  left  it  a  grand  heritage  of  geDiaa, 
moral  torce  and  ambition.  Such  a  child  has  the  germ  of  culture  planted  in 
rich,  alluvial  soil,  where  the  sun  sends  light  into  its  life,  where  (he  rainn  of 
heaven  give  their  sparkling  waters  for  its  drink,  while  the  hidd<*n  treaaurfs  of 
the  earth  are  drawn  upon  to  develop  and  strengthen  its  growth.  Soch  chil- 
dren, started  in  our  primary  roouiri,  would  never  slight  their  duty,  and  with 
ordinary  care  and  iuHiruction,  would  continue  at  their  studies  until  grad- 
uation. 

A  teacher  has  a  ri^^ht  to  say  to  his  patrons,  *give  me  children  that  have 
genius,  that  are  ambitious,  that  txave  the  moral  force  to  stand  up  and  face  the 
obstructions  and  difficulties  of  life,  and  then  I  will  see  that  they  Bnish  the 
school  course  and  graduate.  But  you  bring  me  instead,  children  who^e  minds 
have  been  dwarfed  by  the  intemperance  of  centuries,  and  ask  me  to  wipe  out 
the  influence  of  gtnerat ions  in  a  few  short  years.'  Such  things  are  well  nigh 
impossible.  Action  and  reaction  are  equal  and  opposite,  both  in  mind  and 
matter.  If  a  boy  lacks  moral  cournge  through  the  influence  of  ages,  he  cannot 
acquire  it  in  a  few  years.  The  lack  of  moral  courage  causes  many  pupils  to 
fall  by  the  wayside.  They  have  not  the  courage  to  stand  up  and  face  diflical- 
ties.  They  have  not  the  manhood  to  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheeL  This 
lack  of  courage  often  manifests  itself  in  a  request  to  drop  some  study.  When 
a  pupil  makes  such  a  request,  we  may  usually  c  include  that  he  is  not  likelj  to 
accomplish  much.  He  has  met  his  first  crisis  and  it  has  overawed  him.  He 
has  not  the  manhood  to  overcome  this  diiBculty,  and  it  will  be  easier  to  fail  in 
the  next." 

The  law  of  heredity  is  inexorable  and  terrible  on  one  side,  bat  full  of  en- 
couragement and  bright  with  hope  on  the  other.  The  evil  deeds  of  fathers  are 
visited  upon  children  to  the  third  and  fourth  generations  of  the  disobedient, 
but  mercy  is  shown  to  thousands  of  them  that  obey.  Parents,  and  even  teach- 
ers, may  remember  for  their  encouragement  that  their  good  deeds  and  their 
good  influence  will  live  in  generations  yet  to  come. 

But  we  have  some  misgiving  lest  what  we  have  here  written  and  quoted  majr 
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•fiord  too  much  comfort  to  indolent  and  incompetent  teachers.  Let  all  such 
zememher  that  there  are  great  possibilities  for  little  children,  and  that  great 
responsibilities  rest  upon  the  teacher.  Our  purpose  here  is  to  enter  a  mild 
protest  against  the  tendency  to  demand  of  teachers  more  than  is  reasonable  and 
JQSt,  and  to  offer  a  word  of  comfort  to  the  discouraged  ones  among  the 
faithful. 


\4  "One-third  of  our  high  school  is  composed  of  pupils  from  the  country.  These 
pupils  pay  about  $350  tuition.  This  added  to  the  township  tax  makes  a  very 
high  school  tax,  and  shows  in  a  strong  light  the  inefficiency  of  our  country 
schools.  For  less  money  and  inconvenience  our  township  schools  can  have  a 
central  high  school.  In  a  mnjority  of  the  States  and  many  parts  of  this  State, 
the  country  schools  are  organized  and  managed  on  the  same  plan  as  city 
schools,  and  with  a  saving  of  one-sixth." 

The  above,  clipped  from  the  Covington  (Miami  Co.,  Ohio)  Oazette,  touches 
a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  school  interests  of  our  State.  The  country 
people  of  Ohio  are  contributing  largely  to  the  support  of  high  schools  in  the 
cities  and  towns.  They  are  paying,  in  many  cases,  a  very  high  price»  and  suf- 
fering great  inconvenience,  for  benefits  which  they  might  enjoy  at  home,  at  a 
smaller  cost.  We  have  little  doubt  that  accurate  statistics  would  verify  the 
statement,  that  the  expense  incurred  by  the  country  people  of  the  State  for  su- 
perior school  advantages  away  from  home,  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to 
sustain  a  good  high  school  in  every  township.  And  how  much  better  every 
way  it  would  be  to  spend  this  money  at  home.  Many  times  the  number  of 
young  people  would  seek  to  elevate  themselves  by  higher  intellectual  attain- 
ments, if  a  good  school  were  within  reach  from  their  own  homes;  and  many 
more  parents  would  gladly  afford  their  children  these  privileges  if  they  could 
do  it  without  the  expense,  the  risk,  and  the  inconvenience  of  boarding  them 
away  from  home.  And  thus  every  community  would  become  more  intelligent, 
more  refined. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  many  townships  are  moving  in  this  matter.  The 
time  is  coming,  and  may  it  come  soon,  when  every  township  in  Ohio  will  have 
itA  school  of  higher  grade,  to  which  every  child  in  the  township  may  have  free 
access,  as  soon  as  it  has  made  sufficient  attainment  in  the  sub-district  school. 
The  men  of  large  means  and  influence  in  each  community  should  be  foremost 
in  this  movement.  Besides  the  advantages  of  living  in  an  intelligent  and  re- 
fined community,  they  would  reap  advantages  from  the  enhanced  value  of 
property.  Every  good  citizen  prefers  a  home  where  there  are  good  schools, 
»nd  homes  in  such  communities  are  always  in  demand. 

Country  teachers,  there  is  a  work  here  for  you  to  do.  Study  the  question  in 
all  its  bearings  until  you  are  able  to  present  it  in  its  true  light  to  the  people 
of  your  district ;  then  agitate,  agitate^  agitate. 


The  opening  address  of  Supt.  J.  J.  Burns  to  the  Dayton  teachers,  on  his  firat 
appearance  before  them  in  an  official  capacity,  contains  so  many  good  things 
that  we  would  be  glad  to  print  it  entire ;  but  want  of  space  limits  us  to  a  few 
brief  extracts.     On  being  introduced,  Mr.  Burns  spoke  as  follows : 
JPrineipals  and  Teachers,  Friends  of  the  Public  Schools : 

Yon  will  believe  without  any  special  asseveration  on   my  part,  that  I  stand 
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before  you  at  this  hour  a  more  complete  captive  to  a  spirit  of  humility  and  self- 
distrust  than  is  my  normal  state ;  and  I  wish  to  add  that  that  normal  state  is 
not  one  of  overflowing  self-confidence. 

I  am  fully  conscious  of  the  responsibility  which  I  assumed  when  I  accepted 
the  proffer  of  the  position  across  whose  thresh  hold  I  am  first  stepping.  A  sys- 
tem of  schools  having  in  course  of  instruction  over  6,000  pupils,  and  conducted 
by  141  teachers;  a  line  of  eminent  predecessors;  a  time  when  principles  of 
instruction,  and  the  essentials  of  a  common  school  course  of  study  are  under- 
going severe  criticism,  and  everything  that  is,  from  the  sticklets  used  in  the  D 
Primary  to  give  to  childrens'  embryotic  ideas  of  numbers  a  local  habitation 
and  a  name,  to  possible  sticks  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  pedagogic  machine, 
is  called  upon  for  its  raisondeire;  these  circumstances,  and  others  not  now 
to  be  discussed,  might  well  commend  a  school  superintendent  to  the  utmost  de- 
velopment of  his  caution,  and  the  liveliest  exertion  of  his  diligence,  and  the 
calmest  use  of  his  judgment.        *♦*         »         ««♦»♦ 

I  shall  ofl^er  to-day  no  formal  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  the  great 
problem  of  education ;  but  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  ask  each  lady 
and  gentleman  conected  with  the  teaching  force  of  this  goodly  cit3%  to  turn  a 
critic's  eye  upon  his  past  career  to  determine  in  what  ways  it  may  come'to 
pass  that  the  next  chapter  of  that  career  may  be  written  in  bolder  and  more 
luminous  characters  than  those  chapters  already  turned  and  measured  by  the 
book-mark  of  time  which  traverses  our  professional  lives.  If  our  future  work 
is  not  better  than  our  pant,  are  we  doing  our  full  duty  by  ourselves  and  for  our 
vocation  ?  In  this  way  alone  can  experience  avail  us  much  of  skill  or  wisdom. 
Without  this  constant  effort  to  improve  on  our  past,  practice  does  not  make 
perfect;  it  only  organizes  our  imperfections  into  an  impassable  barrier  across 
the  path  which  would  lead  us  forward  and  upward.  But  our  own  experience 
is  not  the  only  thing  capable  of  shedding  light  upon  our  duties  and  the  better 
ways  of  performing  them.  There  is  growing  up  a  body  of  professional  reading 
— there  is  a  slowly-evolving  science  of  education ;  and  though  familiarity  with 
it  will  not  insure  a  teacher's  success  (for  after  all  our  science,  our  modef*,  our 
systems,  the  man  himself  is  a  large  and  variable  factor  in  the  teachers  eqaar 
tion)  it  will  do  much  to  warn  from  hurtful  blunders,  and  to  set  up  guide-boards 
at  distracting  cross-roads.  Hence,  every  teacher  should  be  a  diligent  reader 
of  the  literature  of  his  vocation,  as  well  as  a  painstaking  observer  of  methods 
and  results  which  fall  directly  under  his  eye,  and  a  loving  student  of  human 
nature  as  it  is  presented  in  the  concrete  boys  and  girls  who  pitch  their  moving 
tents  in  our  camp  for  several  hours  a  day  during  ten  months  of  the  year,  who 
have  learned  so  many  things  before  we  meet  them,  and  to  whom  we  are  to  be 
guides,  directors,  while  thej  continue  to  learn  things,  to  see  relations,  to  devel- 
op capacities,  to  grow  spiritually  as  they  grow  physically.        ♦        *        ♦      » 

At  the  opening  of  a  new  year  of  labor  the  real  teacher  takes  an  inventory  of 
his  available  stock ;  like  a  good  soldier  he  polishes  up  his  weapons,  renews  his 
ammunition  chest,  and  re-reads  the  articles  of  war ;  like  a  true  sailor,  he  pro- 
vides himself  with  the  most  recent  navigation  charts,  tests  his  compass,  that 
no  lurking  metal  may  cause  it  to  vary  in  its  allegiance  to  the  pole,  takes  every 
chance  in  his  favor  for  a  prosperous  voyage.  Leaving  metaphor,  the  wise  and 
faithful  teacher  renews  his  vow  to  do  his  whole  duty  to  the  profession  to  which 
he  belongs;  to  the  commonwealth  whose  commission  he  bears;  to  the  board 
of  education  who  have  given  him  th«ir  confidence ;  to  the  fathers  and  mothers 
in  whose  place  he  stands  ;  to. the  comrades  in  the  same  regiment  whose  pro- 
fessional interests  are  bound  up  with  his ;  to  the  boys  and  girls  who  for  so 
many  hours  during  the  coming  year  are  to  be  under  his  influence ;  to  his  own 
spiritual  self,  and  here  the  vow  must  be  performed  by  a  successful  resistance 
to  the  narrowing  influence  of  his  daily  life  and  routine,  and  thus  keeping  the 
man,  the  woman  broader  than  the  workman. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  here  solemnly  to  promise  to  take,  so  far  as  I  am 
able,  the  advice  freely  given  to  other  teachers  ;  to  serve,  as  faithfully  as  I  can, 
the  Board  of  Education,  whose  agent  I  am,  by  carrying  out  their  officially- 
expressed  will ;  to  aid  my  associates  in  the  work  of  instruction  to  the  utmost 
limit  of  my  strength  and  wisdom.         *         **         »»♦♦         • 
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I  close,  asking;  for  a  hearty  participation  id  the  exercises  of  the  present 
honr,  and  a  fresh  consecration  to  the  exalted  work  which  onr  hands  and  our 
hearts  have  found  to  do,  looking  from  earth  to  heaven,  from  heaven  to  earth 
for  our  guide  and  our  reward. 


Prof.  Norton,  of  the  Ohio  State  Universitj,  atColumbuR,  gives  us  this  month 
aome  good  hints  in  regard  to  the  physical  training  of  children— a  subject 
which  does  not  receive  half  the  attention  it  should.  Many  of  our  readers  may 
find  these  hints  useful  at  home  if  not  at  school — manv  of  them  have  homes  and 
many  more  will  have.  We  had  a  pleasant  acquaintance  with  Prof.  Norton 
twenty  years  ago,  when  he  was  a  teacher  in  the  Cleveland  high  school,  and  we 
were  principal  of  the  Brownell  Street  grammar  school,  in  the  same  city — 
auld  lang  syne. 


Most  of  our  readers  will  remember  with  pleasure  the  series  of  racy  articles 
which  appeared  in  the  Monthly  Isst  year,  on  the  Schools  and  Schoolmssters 
of  Germany,  written  by  Sebastian  Thomas,  of  Lodi,  O.  We  have  this  month, 
fiom  the  same  writer,  some  interesting  sketches  of  personal,  observations  of  the 
great  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  at  Madison,  which  will 
well  repay  reading.  We  have  the  promise  of  other  contributions  from  the 
same  pen. 


An  old  superinteudent  who  has  filled  the  same  position  for  many  years,  has 
recently  been  displaced  by  the  election  of  his  high  school  teacher  to  the  posi- 
tion. In  a  letter  just  received  he  writes  as  follows :  *'I  am  still  herct  'waiting 
for  something  to  turn  up,'  and  doing  service  in  smootbinjc  down  the  ripples.  I 
wish  the  good  seed  sown  to  grow  and  ripen,  and  produce  a  full  harvest  in  the 
Lord's  good  time,  no  matter  who  is  at  the  head."  That  is  the  spirit  of  the  true 
teacher. 


We  hope  none  of  our  readers  will  fail  to  read  Prof.  Venable's  classic  at  the 
opening  of  thin  number;  and  we  are  sure  that  many  will  read  it  more  than 
once.  Read  it  thoughtfully,  and  hereafter  make  frequent  visits  to  Dame  Na- 
ture's school  and  watch  her  teaching.  That  last  paragraph  of  Part  II  should 
help  many  an  impatient,  tired  teacher  to  wait. 


In  the  last  number  of  The   Princeton  Review^   President  Noah   Porter,  of 
Yale  Collejie,  r«  pli<*8  to  the  article  of  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  College,  in 
the  June  number  of  The  Century^  entitled  "What  is  a  Liberal  Education?'* 
President  Porter  puts   in   a    plea  for   Greek,   and  censures    Harvard    for 
placing  Greek  among  tl:e  elective  studies. 


The  American  Journal  of  Education  says  "we  give  erery  person  who  reads 
this  pa|ier  the  worth  of  their  monev  many  times  oyer,"  Whoee  money,  Pfotjit 
pfMerwin^ 
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—There  are  nearly  300,000  teachers  in  the  United  States.  What  a  power 
for  good,  if  ail  were  well  qualified  and  every  one  did  his  best ! 

— The  schools  of  Hew  Holland,  Ohio,  opened  Sept  1,  with  an  increased  at- 
tendance over  last  year.  A  local  paper  says  the  town  has  reason  to  be  proud 
of  the  general  appearance  and  conduct  of  the  pupils. 

— The  National  Normal  Uniyersity  of  Lebanon  welcomed  to  its  new  chapel 
seating  1500,  the  largest  opening  of  itj  history.  This  is  the  thirtieth 
year  of  the  Lebanon  Normal,  and  will  evidently  prove  its  most  prosperous 
year. 

— The  Licking  County  teachers'  institute  closed  one  of  its  most  successful 
sessions  Aug.  22.  J.  G.  Hartzler,  A.  B.  Johnson  and  N.  L  Glover,  instruct- 
ors. Enrollment,  309.  Officers  for  ensuing  year,  J.  C.  Frampton,  President ; 
0.  C.  Larason,  Vice-President;  Miss  Nettie  Devore,  Secretary. 

—The  vacancy  in  the  Greek  chair  at  Mariettta  College,  made  by  the  election 
of  Prof.  1.  J.  Manatt  as  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  has  been 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  Edward  E.  Phillips,  Ph.  D.,  recently  a  classical 
instructor  at  Harvard.  Professor  Phillips  has  just  returned  from  two  years  of 
study  in  Germany. 

— The  Noble  County  institute,  held  during  the  week  beginning  Aug.  18,  was 
the  largest  and  mo^t  interesting  institute  held  in  the  county  for  several  years. 
More  than  120  teachers  were  in  attendance.  Dr.  Schuyler  and  C.  E.  McVey 
were  the  instructors,  assisted  by  several  home  teachers  who  took  an  active  part 
in  the  work.  E.  E.  Miller,  Sec'y. 

— The  exhibition  of  school  work  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair  this  year  was  a  good 
one,  and  attracted  more  attention  than  that  of  any  previous  year.  Steuben- 
ville  received  the  first  premium  on  high  school  work,  and  the  second  premium 
on  grammar  school  work.  The  first  premium  on  grammar  school  work  was 
awarded  to  Gallipolis. 

— Our  institute  was  the  largest  and  most  enthusiastic  ever  held  in  Butler 
County.  Both  Mr.  Pollock  and  Mr.  McVey  rendered  such  effective  service 
that  the  institute  requested  the  executive  committee  to  employ  the  same  gen- 
tlemen for  next  year.  Supt.  Elemm,  of  Hamilton,  is  President  for  the  coming 
year,  and  J.  P.  Sharkey,  Henry  Aibley,  and  J.  Q.  Baker,  executive  committee. 

S. 
— At  the  close  of  the  Pickaway  County  institute  a  reading  club  was  formed, 

twenty-seven  members  signing  the  constitution.     The  officers  for  the  coming 

year  are  as  follows :     President,  Albert  Leonard,  of  New  Holland  ;  Vice  Pres- 

ident.  Miss  Louise  Fismer,  of  Circleville  ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Miss  Belle 

M.  Brobeck,  of  Circleville;  Corresponding  Secretary,  M.  F.  Andrew,  of  Five 

Points. 

— The  Darke  County  institute  began  Aug.  18  and  continued  two  weeks, 
reaching  an  enrollment  of  163.  J.  J.  Burns  did  efficient  work  the  second  week. 
The  other  instructors  were  J.  T.  Martz,  F.  Gillum  Cromer,  H.  L.  Frank,  Ada 
Lindsay  and  E.  Lawrence,  whose  labors  were  highly  appreciated.  The  old  of- 
^Cers  were  re-elec^e^i  nnaniiflo\iplv,  and  all  things  w^fe  done  in  (larmon^, 
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— More  than  24,000  pupils  are  now  attending  the  Cleveland  schools. 

— The  five-weeks  normal  session  at  Antioch  College,  Yellow  Springs,  0.,  is 
spoken  of  as  quite  successful.  Prof  Tufts  was  the  principal  instructor.  About 
fifty  students  were  in  attendance. 

— Paulding  County  institute  began  Aug.  11th,  and  continued  two  weeks.  In- 
structors were  J.  L.  Geyer,  C.  W.  Butler,  and  W.  B.  Jackson.  The  attendance 
was  larger  than  ever  before,  and  the  interest  shown  by  the  teachers  was  excel- 
lent. M.  C.  Shirley,  principal  of  Oakwood  schools,  is  president  for  ensuing 
year. 

— Lucas  County  institute.  Our  meeting  this  year,  in  South  Toledo,  was  a 
grand  success.  One  hundred  and  five  names  were  enrolled,  the  largest  num- 
ber for  years.  Officers  elect  for  the  year:  T.  B.  Pinkerton,  President;  Hen- 
ry T.  West,  Secretary;  A.  B.  West,  6.  W.  Minton,  E.  W.  Dilgart,  Executive 
Committee.  T.  B.  P. 

— It  is  ten  years  since  Miami  University  closed  its  doors,  with  a  view  of  ap- 
plying its  income  to  the  payment  of  its  debts.  It  is  now  out  of  debt  and  has  a 
surplus  accumulation  of  $50,000.  This,  with  the  original  endowment,  will  give 
it  an  income  of  about  $10,000.  It  is  about  to  re-open  under  the  presidency  of 
Rev.  Dr.  R.  H.  Bishop,  son  of  the  eminent  educator  who  gave  to  Miami  Uni- 
versity its  national  reputation. 

— National  Educational  Association. — The  location  of  the  next  meeting 
is  being  considered  by  the  officers  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 
The  place  to  be  selected  must  have  adequate  railroad  facilities,  good  hotel  ac- 
commodations, sufficient  room  for  the  meetings  of  the  eight  departments  and  a 
hall  capable  of  seating  at  least  2000  persons.  Several  places  have  extended 
invitations  to  the  Association,  but  further  suggestions  are  desirable  and  should 
be  addressed  at  an  early  date  to  the  president,  F.  Louis  Soldan,  at  St.  Louis. 

— The  session  of  Union  County  teachers'  institute  which  closed  Aug.  29,  is 
without  a  parallel  in  our  history.  We  enrolled  two  hundred  teachers  as  against 
eighty-eight  last  year,  and  seventy  more  than  ever  attended  in  our  nineteen 
years'  existence.  Our  instructors  were  Alston  Ellis  and  J.  W.  Mackinnon. 
These  gentlemen  have  won  golden  opinions  from  our  teachers.  L.  D.  Brown 
was  with  us  the  last  day.  The  officers  elect  are :  President,  L.  B.  Demorest ; 
Secretary  and  treasurer,  J.  S.  Hoover;  Ex.  Com.,  R.  L.  Plotner,  H.  H.  Spain. 

D.  N.  C. 

— There  are  still  about  400  copies  of  Dr.  Seguin's  celebrated  Report  on  Ed- 
ucation, which  he  wrote  as  U.  S.  Commissioner  to  the  Vienna  Exposition. 
These  are  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  Froebel  Institute  of  North  America. 
The  original  price  was  $1.00.  The  few  remaining  copies  will  now  be  mailed 
post-paid  to  any  address  for  50  cents.  Any  person  paying  the  annual  mem- 
bership fee  of  $1.00,  will  receive  a  copy  together  with  a  copy  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  at  Madison,  a  volume  of  over  200  pages, 
and  be  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  Froebel  Institute.  Address  the  president, 
W.  N.  Hailman,  Laporte,  Ind. 

— We  have  received  the  course  of  study  prepared  for  the  sub-district  schools 
of  Springcreek  Township,  Miami  County,  Ohio.  It  has  been  in  operation  one 
year,  an4  \m  b^eu  reviseci  ^nd  printed  for  use  tjija  j^ew-    A  correspondent 
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says  "it  works  like  a  oharm.'*  There  are  four  grades,  and  the  work  prescribed 
for  each  grade  covers  two  years,  each  year  being  divided  into  three  terms. 
Each  school  is  supplied  with  the  Complete  School  Charts,  the  People's  Cyclo- 
pedia, an  unabridged  dictionary,  and  a  globe,  and  all  the  school-rooms  have 
been  newly  papered  and  painted.  Our  correspondent  did  not  need  to  add  that 
*'we  have  an  enterprisinsc  board  of  education."  May  many  other  boards  follow 
its  example. 

— The  seventeenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Wyandot  County  teachers'  associ- 
ation, closed  after  a  two  weeks  session,  Aug.  29.  M.  Manly  of  Gallon,  and 
W.  A.  Baker,  of  Upper  Sandusky,  were  the  instructors.  Both  of  these  gentle- 
men received  much  praise  from,  the  teachers  for  the  e.Kcellcnt  work  done  by 
them.  The  teachers  of  the  different  townships  are  organizing;  township  meet- 
ings, and  are  seemingly  alive  to  the  benefit  of  institutes.  The  following  ofli- 
cers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  :  President,  W.  A.  Baker ;  Secretary, 
W.  V.  Smith ;  Treasurer,  W.  C.  Gear.  W.  V.  S. 

— The  Cleveland  Board  of  Education  had  adopted  the  plan  of  furnishing 

text-books  and  all  needed  stationery  to  all  the  pupils,  at  public  expense.     The 

operation  of  the  plan  has  been  interrupted  by  a  permanent  injunction,  granted 

by  Judge  Hamilton,  of  the  Common   Pleas   Court.     The  court  held  that  the 

board  had  lo  authority  uuder  existiug   laws  to  pr«>vide  free  text-books  except 

for  the  children  of  indigent  parents,  and  enjoined    the  distribution  of  supplies 

to  the  pupils,  except  such  as  come  within  the  provisions  of  section  402(!,  which 

reads  as  follows : 

When  it  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  board  that  the  parent  or  guar- 
dian is  unable  to  purchase  for  his  child  or  children  the  necessary  schooU>ooks, 
the  board  may  lurnish  the  eame  free  of  charge. 

— The  Trumbull  County  institute  closed  a  four-weeks  session  Aug.  29.  E,  F. 
Moulton  and  M.  S.  Campbell  were  the  instructors.  About  200  teachers  were 
in  attendance.  The  session  was  interesting  and  profitable,  and  the  institute 
voted  to  hold  the  next  session  at  the  same  place  and  for  the  same  length  of 
time.  The  lecture  of  Mr.  Moulton  on  "The  Spirit  of  the  Teacher"  was  excel- 
lent, and  was  well  received  by  a  large  audience.  Officers  for  next  year:  Pres- 
ident, L.  P.  Hodgeman;  Vice-Preaidents,  A.  A.  McCorkle,  A.  W.  Kennedy, 
Josie  A.  Kreitler,  Executive  Committee,  E  F.  Moulton,  E.  H.  Stanley,  F.  O. 
Reeve. 

— Hocking  County. — The  institute  in  this  county  continued  two  weeks,  be- 
ginning Aug.  11.  The  attendance  was  regular  throughout  the  session.  Prof. 
G.  P.  Coler,  of  the  Ohio  University,  and  Mr.  J.  P.  H.  Siedem,  of  the  Logan 
Schools,  were  the  instructors.  The  institute  was  a  working  school,  and  proved 
the  most  useful  one  ever  held  in  the  county.  Special  efforts  were  made  to  cre- 
ate an  interest  in  the  study  of  English  Literature.  The  officers  for  the  cominji^ 
year  are:  President,  J.  P.  H.  Stedeni ;  Vice-Presidents,  Miss  Anna  Doyle, 
Miss  Ruth  A.  Machin,  and  W.  E.  Friesner;  Secretary,  W.  E.  Engle;  Exec- 
utive Committee,  A.  Leonard,  A.  M.  Brown,  and  F.  M.  Gordon- 

—Seneca  County  institute  was  held  at  Bloomville,  commencing  Aug.  18, 
and  continuing  one  week,  The  instruotors  were  J.  W.  Knott  and  E-  A-  Jones, 
J.  D.  Luae,  of  Mentor,  conducted  the  exereiaes  in  musio.  CommisBioDer 
Browo  wai  present  ftu4  dftlivered  sey^rf^l  very  loptruotive  lectures.    F.  Vt 
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Irish  gave  interesting  explanations  in  diagramming.  Essays  were  read  by 
teachers  on  topics  relating  to  the  school  work.  The  enrollment  was  188,  and 
intense  interest  was  manifested  during  the  whole  time. 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are  as  follows:  President,  C.  H.  Shock, 
Bloomville  ;  Vice-Pres.,  Z.  E.  Rutan,  Republic ;  Secretary,  Miss  Vinnie  Cut- 
ler, Republic ;  Ass't  Secretarj",  Miss  Mary  D.  Rickey,  Attica ;  Treasurer,  B. 
F  Myers,  Tiffin.     Republic  was  chosen  as  the  place  to  hold  the  next  meeting. 

C.  H.  S. 

— Ashland  County  institute  was  held  at  Ashland,  one  week,  beginning  Aug. 
25.  Attendance,  regular.  Enrollment,  204.  Principal  instructors,  J.  E. 
Stubbs  and  A.  A.  Douglas. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  F.  M. 
Plank  ;  Vice-Presidente,  Edward  Owen  and  V.  E.  Rudy ;  Secretary,  Maggie 
J.  Brown ;  Executive  Committee,  E.  D.  Wigton,  G.  W.  Cliffe,  and  A.  K. 
Grubb.  A  Teachers'  Reading  Club  was  organized  with  the  following  officers: 
President,  F.  M.  Plank ;  General  Secretary,  J.  E.  Stubbs,  and  one  secretary  in 
each  township  of  the  county.     The  institute  was  a  success  throughout. 

— J.  H.  Lehman,  Superintendent  of  the  Canton  schools,  sends  the  following 
items  concerning  the  schools  under  his  supervision  : 

The  enumeration  for  1883-4  was  OOlS.incr'se  of  8  percent,  over  preceding  year. 
The  total  enrollment     '*  3701,        "       14 

Av.  monthly     "  '*  2937,         "       16         "  *'         "  " 

A  V.  daily  attendance    *'  2634,        "       17        "  '* 

The  per  cent,  of  the  enrollment  on  the  enumeration 62 

Per  cent,  of  average  daily  attendance  on  av.  monthly  enrollment 90 

Total  number  cases  tardiness 1108 

**  "  '*      corporal  punishment 274 

The  parochial  schools  of  the  city  enrolled  750  last  year. 

We  open  with  an  increased  attendance,  indicating  a  total  enrollment  of 
nearly  4,000  for  the  current  school  year,  with  a  corps  of  60  teachers.  Music 
and  drawing,  which  had  been  discontinued  as  special  branches,  have  again 
been  introduced,  and  special  teachers  employed.  We  are  also  under  way  for 
a  fine  high  school  building. 

— Wood  County  teachers  are  coming  to  the  front,  having  closed  a  very  suc- 
cessful two  weeks'  institute,  conducted  on  the  normal  plan.  The  instructors 
were  J.  W.  Sleppey,  G.  H.  Withey,  J.  N.  Baker,  Wm.  Callahan,  Miss  Kate 
Brown,  and  examiners  I.  N.  Van  Tassel  and  E.  K.  Barnes,  all  home  talent 
The  teachers  present  are  unanimous  in  pronouncing  it  among  the  best  insti- 
tutes ever  held  in  the  county.  School  Commissioner  Brown  gave  an  interest^ 
ing  lecture  in  the  court  house,  on  Tuesday  evening  of  the  second  week, 

The  enrollment  reached  \'^^.  The  teachers  voted  to  have  a  four  weeks'  ses- 
sioii  next  year. 

Officers  elected :  G.  H.  Withey,  President;  Miss  Kate  Brown  and  E.  K. 
Barnes,  Vice  Presidents ;  A.  L.  Muir,  Secretary ;  Mrs.  ^.  W.  Sleppey,  Treas- 
urer; E.  A.  Balmer,  J.  N.  Baker,  I.  N.  Van  Tassel,  Executive  Committee. 

B.  E.  K. 

Another  report  adds  :  One  hundred  and  thirty-four  teachers  was  the  whole 
number  enrolled.     Resolutions  adopted  by  the  teachers,  declare  in  favor  of  a 
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ybirr  weeks'  seBsion  ;  recommend  township  associations;  request  school  boards 
to  employ  teachers  by  the  year ;  demand  the  divorcement  of  schools  and  pol- 
itics, and  ask  that  examiners  be  selected  from  the  practical  teachers. 

— The  Carroll  Coanty  institute  was  held  during  the  week  beginning  Aug.  25, 
at  Harlem  Springs.  Over  100  of  the  wide-awake  teachers  were  present,  who 
were  eager  to  learn  and  to  work,  and  an  exceptionally  good  institute  was  the 
result 

Supt.  W.  H.  Cole  treated  the  subject  of  Reading  in  such  a  practical  manner 
that  none  could  fail  to  be  benefitted.  His  lecture  on  "The  Worth  of  Child 
Time"  was  exceedingly  interesting,  as  well  as  convincing,  Supt.  Cole  will  al- 
ways be  remembered  kindly  by  the  Carroll  County  teachers  for  his  excellent 
words  of  instruction. 

Prof.  J.  Howard  Brown  had  the  subject  of  Grammar.  His  talks  on  Infin- 
itives and  Participles  were  especially  interesting  and  practical.  Valuable  pa- 
pers were  read  by  J.  K.  Baxter,  J.  A.  Baldwin,  James  Telfer,  Jesse  Cattrel,  H. 
V.  Merrick  and  Mary  Clark  Steeves.  Arithmetic  was  discussed  by  Prof's  R. 
C.  Fawcett  and  J.  T.  Morland,  and  History  by  Prof.  J.  R.  Steeves. 

On  Friday  evening  an  entertainment  was  given  by  the  Reading  Circle. 

On  account  of  the  beautiful  location  of  Harlem  and  the  success  of  the  insti- 
tute this  year,  it  was  decided  to  return  next  year.  A  good  and  friendly  spirit 
prevailed  among  the  teachers  throughout,  and  all  went  home  inspired  with  an 
ardor  for  work  which  even  success  will  not  cool. 

The  officers  for  next  year  are :  President,  J.  K.  Baxter;  Vice-Presidents, 
Miss  Carter  and  Miss  Jolly  ;  Secretary,  R.  E.  McDonald ;  Executive  Commit- 
tee, Miss  Sade  McLaughlin  and  James  A.  Baldwin.  J.  K.  B. 


PERSONAL. 

^-D.  N.  Cross  has  charge  of  the  schools  of  New  Madison,  0. 

— D.  W.  Stahl,  of  North  Libertj^  Knox  County,  has  been  elected  snperin- 
tendent  of  schools  at  Lexington,  Richland  County. 

— W.  R.  Wickes,  who  superintended  the  schools  of  Granville,  Ohio,  last  year, 
has  accepted  a  position  in  the  new  manual  training  school  at  Chicago. 

— James  W.  McLane  resigned  the  principalship  of  the  Norwalk  high  school, 
just  after  the  opening  of  the  new  school  year,  to  take  a  position  at  Lafayette, 
Ind. 

— G.  P.  Coler,  of  Athens,  Ohio,  is  spending  this  year  in  study,  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.  He  will  study  pedagogy  under  Ppof.  G. 
Stanley  Hall. 

— 0.  M.  Coxen  has  succeeded  W.  H.  Dressier  in  the  superintendency  of 
schools  at  Alliance,  0.  Mr.  Coxen  had  been  a  teacher  in  the  Alliance  schools 
for  several  years. 

— L.  H.  Devolld,  Center  Township,  Noble  County,  always  insists  that  his  lo- 
cal board  of  directors  in  the  sub-districts  in  which  he  teaches  shall  employ  a 
janitor.     His  is  an  example  worthy  of  imitation  by  country  teachers. 
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— T.  J.  Mitchell,  an  Ohio  teacher  now  enfcai^ed  in  superintending  the  schools 
of  Charlotte,  South  Carolina,  delivered  an  address  before  the  State  Teacher's 
Institute  held  at  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  of  which  the  Charleston  News  and  Cour- 
Her  speaks  in  very  complimentary  terms. 

— Sebastian  Thomas,  principal  of  schools  at  Lodi,  O.,  and  Secretary  elect4>f 
the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association,  has  been  prostrated  by  acute  inflammation  of 
the  pleura.  His  life  was  despaired  of  for  a  time,  but  we  are  happy  to  state  that 
he  is  rapidly  recovering,  and  expects  soon  to  resume  his  duties. 

— A.  W.  McCall,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  Garrettsville  high  school,  and 
brother  of  Supt.  J.  N.  McCall,  of  Newton  Falls,  was  drowned  in  Mahoning 
river  while  bathing.  He  had  engaged  to  teach  the  high  school  at  Girard,  Ma- 
honing Co.,  and  was  about  to  begin  his  work. 

— ^John  S.  Royer,  editor  and  publisher  of  The  School  Visitor^  at  Ansonia, 
Darke  Co.,  0.,  has  removed  to  Gettysburg,  same  county,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  charge  of  the  schools  at  that  place.  The  Visitor  will  be  issued  from 
Gettysburg  in  future. 

— W.  B.  Curtis,  Pensacola,  Florida,  wishes  to  correspond  with  some  compe- 
tent and  upright  young  teacher  that  would  like  to  spend  the  winter  iri  Florida, 
and  that  would  be  content  with  plain  backwoods  fare  and  a  moderate  salary. 
This  comes  to  us  by  postal  card.     Further  we  know  nothing. 


BOOKS. 

Essentials  of  English,  for  Schools,  Colleges  and  Private  Study.  By  Alfred 
H.  Welsh,  A.  M.,  Author  of  Development  of  English  Literature  and  Language. 
Chicago :  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.     Price  $1.60. 

A  Practical  Method  for  Learning  Spanish  :  in  accordance  with  Ybarra's 
System  of  Teaching  Modern  Languages.  By  General  Alejandro  Ybarra,  Profes- 
sor in  the  Department  of  Modern  Languages  in  Martha's  Vineyard  Summer 
Institute.     Published  by  Ginn,  Heath  A  Co.,  Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

A  Short  Course  in  Chemistry,  for  the  use  of  Academies  and  High  Schools, 
E.  J.  Houston,  A.  M.,  Author  of  Houston's  Physical  Geography.  Philadel- 
phia :  Eldredge  &  Bro.  Price,  $1.00.  To  Teachers,  for  Examination,  60 
cents. 

JPirst  Lessons  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  with  special  reference  to  Alco- 
hol, Tobacco,  and  other  Narcotics.  By  Chas.  K.  Mills,  M.D.  Philadelphia: 
Eldredge  k  Bro.     Price,  85  cents  ;  to  teachers,  for  examination,  50  cents. 

The  Eleciic  Primary  History  of  the  United  States.  By  Edward  S.  Ellis, 
Sup't  of  Public  Schools,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  k  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati and  New  York. 

A  First  Book  in  Geology.  Designed  for  the  use  of  Beginners.  By.  N.  S. 
Shaler,  S.  D.,  Professor  of  Paleontology  in  Harvard  University.  Boston: 
Published  by  Ginn,  Heath  k  Co. 

The  Elements  of  English  Composition.  A  Preparation  for  Rhetoric.  By 
Miss  L.  A.  Chittenden,  Teacher  of  English  Language  and  Literature  in  Ann 
Arbor  High  School.     Chicago :     S.  C.  Griggs  and  Company.     Price  90  cents. 
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New  and  Complete  English- German  and  German-English  Pocket  Diciion- 
ary,  with  the  pronunciation  of  both  LanguageR.  For  the  use  of  Business  Men 
and  Schools.  By  Dr,  J.  F.  Leonhard  Tafel  and  Louis  H.  Tafel,  A.  B.,  Phila- 
delphia :     Published  by  I.  Kohler. 

A  Method  of  English  Compositson.  By  T.  Whiting  Bancroft,  Professor  of 
Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  in  Brown  University.  Boston :  Published 
by  Ginn,  Heath  k,  Co. 

The  Elements  oj  Chemistry,  By  F.  W.  Clarke,  Chemist  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey.  New  York  :  D  Appleton  and  Company.  This  book  be- 
longs to  Appleton' 3  Series  of  Science  Text- Books. 

ne  French  Teacher.  A  Right  System  of  Teaching  French.  Dedicated  to 
Teachers  by  Prof.  E.  C.  Dubois,  Author  of  *'Breken  English;*'  a  Frenchman's 
struggle  with  the  English  Language.     Boston  :     Lee  and  Shepard,  Publishers. 

The  Human  Body  and  its  Health.  .  A  Text- Book  for  Schools,  having 
Special  Reference  to  the  effects  of  Stimulants  and  Narcotics  on  the  Human 
System.  By  William  Thayer  Smith,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy 
and  Phybiology  in  Dartmouth  Medical  College.  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  k 
Company,  Publishers,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

New  National  Fourth  Reader.  Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company ; 
New  York  and  Chicago. 

Gems  of  Thought,  with  Sketches  of  their  authors.     By  John  D.  Boroff. 

A  neat  box  contains  100  cards.  Each  card  contains  the  name  and  date  of 
an  author,  the  leading  facts  of  his  life,  and  a  choice  selection  from  his  writ- 
ings. Directions  for  use  in  school  and  at  home  accompany  each  box.  Sent 
by  mail  for  50  cents.  Address,  John  D.  Boroff,  Zimmerman,  Greene  County, 
Ohio. 

New  National  Fifth  Reader.    A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 
This  book  completes  the  excellent  series  of  readers  designed  for  the  uae  of 
graded  and  ungraded  schools,  to  which  we  have  heretofore  called  attention. 

A  Greek  Grammar  for  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  James  Hadley,  late 
Professor  in  Yale  College.  Revised  and  in  part  rewritten  by  Frederic  De 
Forest  Allen,  Professor  in  Harvard  College.     New  York:     D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Prof.  Hadley's  Greek  Grammar  appeared  in  18G0,  and  has  been  extensively 
used  ever  since,  without  change.     It  has  now  undergone  thorough  revision. 

2%e  New  Physics.  A  Manual  of  Experimental  Study  for  High  Schools  and 
Preparatory  Schools  for  College.  By  John  Trowbridge,  Professor  of  Phyaica, 
Harvard  University.     New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  aim  of  the  author  is  to  point  out  the  way  to  a  more  rational  method  of 
studying  physics,  by  the  use  of  simple  and  inexpensive  apparatus,  enabling 
the  student  to  gain  a  clear  conception  of  the  "new  physics.'* 

Colloquial  Exercises  and  Select  German  Reader.  For  Schools  and  Col- 
leges. By  Wm.  Deutsch,  Teacher  of  German  in  the  Central  High  School,  St 
LoAis.     Boston  :     Ginn,  Heath  &  Co. 

Introductory  Fourth  Reader.  By  William  T.  Harris,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  and 
Andrew  J.  Rickoff,  A.  M.  New  York,  Boston  and  Chicago:  D.  Appleton 
&Co. 

This  book  is  designed  to  furnish  suitable  reading  matter  for  pupils  who  have 
finished  the  Third  Reader,  and  yet  are  not  prepared  to  take  up  the  Fourth.  It 
corresponds  in  excellence  and  beauty  with  the  well-known  Appleton'a 
Readers. 

Practical  Work  in  the  School  Room.  Part  I.  A  Transcript  of  the  Ob- 
ject Lessons  on  the  Human  body  Given  in  Primary  Department,  Graminar 
School  No.  49,  New  York  City.     New  York  :     A.  Lovell  &  Co. 
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Anatomy y  Physiology,  and  Hygiene :  A  Manual  for  the  use  of  Colleges, 
Schools,  and  General  Readers.  By  Jerome  Walker,  M.  D.  New  York :  A. 
Lovell  &  Co. 

The  text  is  based  upon  the  author  s  lectures  in  the  public  schools  of  Brook- 
lyn for  the  last  eij^ht  years. 

Elementary  History  of  the  United  States:  with  numerous  illustrations  and 
maps.  By  G.  P.  Quuckeiibos,  LL.  D.  Revised  in  1884,  by  John  D.  Quacken- 
bo8,  A.  M.,  M.  D.     New  York:     D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

A  choice  book  for  younj;  Americans. 

Handbook  of  Latin  Writing,  By  Henry  Preble  and  Charles  P.  Parker. 
Boston:     Ginn,  Heath  Si,  Co. 

The  Normal  Music  Course.  Third  Reader  Supplement.  By  John  W.  Tufts 
and  H.  E.  Holt.  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco :  D.  Ap- 
pleton &  Co. 

This  really  constitutes  a  fourth  book  in  the  Normal  Music  Course.  It  con- 
tains a  series  of  exercises,  studies,  and  songs,  defining;  and  illustrating  the  art 
of  sight  reading. 

Sadler's  Inductioe  Arithmetic.  A  comprehensive  and  practical  Treatise, 
embracing  the  latest  and  most  approved  Methods  oF  performing  Numerical 
Operations.  By  W.  H.  Sadler  and  W,  R.  Will.  Baltimore:  W.  H.  Sadler, 
Publisher 

The  authors  of  this  work  are  connected  with  the  Bryant,  Stratton  and  Sadler 
Business  College,  Baltimore,  and  claim  to  have  prepared  it  mainly  for  use  in 
their  own  school.  This  being  the  case,  they  have  felt  at  liberty  to  insert  every 
principle,  custom  of  business,  or  item  of  information  which  they  have  found  by 
actual  experience  to  be  necessary  to  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  sub- 
jects treated.  The  result  is  a  book  of  720  pages.  There  is  also  a  two-volume 
edition. 

Eclectic  System  of  Industrial  Fh'eehand  and  Perspective  Drawing.  By 
Christifia  Sullivan,  'feacher  of  Drawing  in  the  Cincinnati  Schools.  Van  Ant- 
werp, Bragg  and  Co.,  Cincinnati  and  New  York. 

The  system  is  complete  in  nine  books,  and  each  book  has  full  directions  and 
explanations  printed  on  the  cover.  The  system  is  the  result  of  practical  ex- 
perience in  the  school-room  with  pupils  of  every  grade.  We  believe  it  is  what 
id  claimed  for  it,  a  rational  and  economical  nyntem,  based  on  correct  princi- 
ples. It  is  80  simple  and  natural  and  the  explanations  and  directions  are  so 
clear,  that  it  may  be  taught  eSVjctively  by  regular  teachers  without  the  aid  of 
a  specialist. 

First  Ste})s  in  Teaching  Geography,  including  lessons  on  Bellefontaine  and 
J^oj^an  County.  By  Henry  Whitworth,  Superintendent  of  the  Bellefontaine 
Schools. 

This  is  an  excellent  little  manual,  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Bellefontaine 
teachers. 

Manual  of  Rules  and  Regulations,  Course  of  Instruction,  and  Directions  to 
Teachers  of  Bellefontaine  schools. 

Protection  and  Free  Trade  To-Day,  At  home  and  abroad,  in  Field  and 
AVorkshop.  By  Robert  P.  Porter.  Boston:  James  R.  Osgood  and  Co, 
Price  10  cents. 

The  author  is  a  protectionist  but  undertakes  to  state  exactly  what  voters  in 
both  political  parties  want  to  know,  the  facts  showing  how  free  trade  and  pro* 
tection  work  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the  field  and  the  workshop. 

Inaugural  Address  of  Henry  H.  Belfield,  Director  of  the  Chicago  Maniial 
Training  School.    Chicago :    Cowdrey,  Clark  &  Co. 

Firrt  Anmal  Cc^iQlog  gf  Ao  Chicagfo  Mf^nual  Traiuipg  ^ol^qol, 
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Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Portland,  Oregon,  For 
the  Year  ending  July  I,  1884.     T.  H.  Crawford,  Superintendent. 

Portland  claims  a  population  of  32,000,  has  a  school  census  of  6,52H,  (school 
age— 4  to  20),  enrolled  last  year  3,864,  and  has  72  teachers. 

MACiZINES. 

"Lights  and  Shadows  of  Army  Life."  by  George  F.  Williams,  "Social  Con- 
ditions in  the  Colonies,"  by  Edward  Eggleston,  "Christianity  and  Wealth,"  by 
Washington  Gladden,  and  *'The  New  Astronomy,"  by  S.  P.  Ijangley,  are  some 
of  the  leading  articles  in  the  October  Century.  With  the  November  number 
begins  a  new  volume,  and  with  that  number  will  begin  a  series  of  separate  pa- 
pers entitled  "Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War."  General  Grant  will  con- 
tribute four  papers,  and  General  Beauregard,  General  McClellan,  and  Admi- 
ral Porter  will  each  contribute,  representing  war  as  it  appeared  from  head- 
quarters. There  will  also  be  briefer  sketches  entitled  "Recollections  of  a 
Private,''  giving  the  experiences  of  the  common  soldier. 

The  North  American  Review  for  October  will  attract  attention  on  account 
of  the  eminence  of  the  writers  as  well  as  the  importance  of  the  topics  treated. 
President  Seelye  treats  of  Moral  Character  in  Politics ;  Judge  Havne  answers 
in  the  affirmative  the  question,  ''Shall  the  Jury  System  be  Abolisned  ?"  The 
policyfof  protection  to  American  induntries  is  defended  in  a  symposium  of 
three  articles  ;  there  are  also  five  or  six  other  articles  scarcely  less  important. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  October  has  a  long  list  of  articles,  on  a 
variety  of  subjects,  gathered  from  many  sources.  Prominent  among  them  is 
the  inaugural  address  of  Professor  Lord  Rayleigh,  President  of  the  British  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  delivered  at  Montreal,  Aug  27, 
1884.  It  is  an  able  review  of  the  recent  progress  of  physical  science.  He 
takes  moderate  ground  on  the  question  of  classical  and  scientific  education, 
doubting  "whether  an  exclusively  scientific  training  would  be  satisfactory.'' 
The  spirit  of  the  man  may  be  inferred  from  this  passage,  which  occurs  near 
the  close  of  the  address  :  "In  his  heart  he  (the  scientist)  knows  that  under- 
neath the  theories  that  he  constructs  there  lie  contradictions  which  he  cannot 
reconcile.  The  higher  mysteries  of  being,  if  penetrable  at  all  by  the  human 
intellect,  require  other  weapons  than  those  of  calculation  and  experiment.'' 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  October  has  a  bill  of  fare  suited  to  widely  differ- 
ing tastes.  The  serial  "In  War  Time"  is  continued.  Francis  Parkman  de- 
scribes the  "Battle  of  Lake  George."  An  article  on  "Southern  Colleges  and 
Schools"  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all  students  of  education.  Besides  oth- 
er articles  of  interest  there  are  reviews  of  several  new  books  and  the  usual  col- 
lection of  bright  short  tssaysin  the  Contributors'  Club. 

The  PHnceton  Review  is  issued  bi-monthly.  The  September  number  has 
the  following :  Women  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  The  Legal  Tender  Decis- 
ion, The  Personality  of  God,  The  Telegraph  Question,  The  First  Lines  of  Bi- 
ology, and  Greek  and  a  Liberal  Education, — the  last  by  President  Noah  Por- 
ter, of  Yale  College. 

The  September-October  number  of  Education  has  for  a  frontispiece  a  por- 
trait of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  John  D.  Philbrick  makes  a  plea  for  reform  in 
the  teacher's  tenure  of  office,  in  which  he  says  that  "this  odious  annual  elec- 
tion has  no  place  in  the  civilized  world  except  the  public  schools  of  the  United 
Btates."  There  are  ten  other  articles,  some  of  which  seem  a  liitle  heavy,  bat 
all  dealing  with  some  phase  of  the  great  problem  of  education. 

Literary  Life  started  on  its  second  year  with  the  August  number.  It  is 
edited  by  Will  M.  Clemens,  and  published  monthy,  at  Chicago,  by  the  Elder 
Publishing  Co.  In  mechanical  execution  it  is  second  to  none,  and  its  pages 
are  well  filled  with  choice  reading 

St.  Nichola.H.  the  prince  of  juvenile  magazines,  has  just  completed  its 
eleventh  year.  The  October  number  starts  out  with  a  good  lesson  for  young 
people  on  the  use  of  slang,  then  follow  illustr9te4  articles,  stories,  rhymes,  etc.^ 
^h^cb  >fill  ip]\%^  the  ^oung  people* 
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iESTHETIC    CULTURE. 


The  teachers  of  this  country  need  to  devote  more  attention  to  the 

study  of  y^stheiics.     Too  little  attention  is  given  in  our  schools  to  the 

cultivation  of  the  aesthetic  emotions  of  our  pupils — to  that  part  of 

their  nature  which  is  in  sympathy  with  the  beautiful  in  nature,  art,  and 

humanity.     That  is  altogether  too  narrow  a  view,  which  limits  the 

word  education  in  its  meaning  to  the  knowledge  of  books  acquired  at 

school.     There  is  a  higher  education,  a  nobler  culture,  and  a  more 

graceful  refinement  than  that  which  comes  from  the  world  of  books 

alone.     That  system  of  school  training  which  sends  pupils  forth  to  the 

world  ready  ciphering,   writing,  and  parsing  machines,  but  with  no 

elevation  of  soul,  with  their  finer  feelings  una  wakened,  and  with  no 

perception  of  the  beautiful,  results  in  an  educa*ion  which  is  like  a  tree 

stripped  of  its  beautiful  foliage— no  beauty,  no  symmetry,  nothing  but 

trunk,  and  bare  and  spindling  branches.     Yet  such  is  the  education 

acquired  in  too  many  of  our  schools.     To  pupils  thus  trained,  that 

exquisite  pleasure  which  is  found  in  whatever  is  beautiful  in  nature, 

art,   and  humanity,  is  wholly  unknown.     But  how  different  are  the 

pleasures  of  those  refined  and  cultured  natures  in  whom  sensibility  to 

whatever  is  beautiful  has  been  carefully  cultivated  from  their  earlies.t 

years.     The  beautiful  creations  of  art  and  nature  are  to  such  persons 
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higher  forces,  becoming  to  them  a  molding  and  transforming  power, 
and  lifting  them  up  to  a  more  exalted  realm  of  thought  and  action. 
To  such  persons, 

"  The  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears." 

This  view  of  education  is  not  a  theoretical  view.  Happily,  in  some 
of  the  schools  of  the  country,  the  true  idea  of  education  as  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  higher  powers  of  mind  and  heart  is  steadily  gaining 
ground.  Along  with  the  unfolding  of  the  mind  resulting  from  the 
study  of  language,  mathematics,  and  science,  there  may  be  seen  daily 
growth  in  refinement  of  taste,  in  pleasing  manners,  and  in  aspiration 
for  the  true  and  beautiful.  We  need  more  such  schools — schools  in 
which  intellectual  and  aesthetic  culture  shall  go  hand  in  hand.  Teach- 
ers should  bear  in  mind  that  society  needs  not  chiefly  arithmetic  and 
Latin,  but  refinement  of  thought  and  feeling.  The  coarseness  of  man- 
ners and  taste,  seen  in  so  many  intelligent  young  persons,  springs 
from  unrefined  feelings  and  low  aspirations;  but  if  teachers  would 

seek  to  cultivate  the  aesthetic  natures  of  their  pupils  by  every  means 
within  their  power,  this  coarseness  of  mind  and  grossness  of  aflections 
would  yield  to  nobler  thoughts  and  feelings. 

The  question  arises:  ''How  shall  these  results,  so  desirable,  be  at- 
tained ?  What  can  we  do  in  the  school-room  to  promote  this  high',  r 
education  of  our  pupils,  and  to  render  them  more  exalted  in  taste, 
more  pleasing  in  manner  ?"  These  questions,  neglected  as  they  have 
been,  are  easily  answered  by  cultured  teachers.  To  make  our  pupils 
purer  in  taste  and  nobler  in  thought,  we  must  stimulate  them  to  purer 
aspirations  and  nobler  thinking.  We  must  bring  to  bear  upon  them 
such  influences  as  will  call  every  sentiment  of  their  better  natures  into 
action.  If  we  wish  our  pupils  to  become  beautiful  in  thought  and  ac- 
tion, we  mu^t  teach  them  to  love  whatever  is  beautiful  in  nature,  art, 
and  human  conduct,  for  whatever  a  person  loves  that  will  he  become. 

One  way  to  make  our  pupils  more  refined  in  taste  is  a  careful  study 
of  the  best  literature.  Every  teacher  should  have  a  correct  literary 
taste,  and  an  intimate  and  sympathetic  acquaintance  with  the  master- 
pieces of  English  literature,  particularly  the  poetry  of  the  language. 
The  mind  that  wanders  amid  the  creations  of  poetry,  and  enters  into  its 
spirit,  sees  pictures  of  surpassing  beauty,  and  as  it  contemplates  these 
pictures  rises  into  a  region  of  purer  thought  and  nobler  feeling. 
Hence  the  study  of  poetry  should  receive  in  our  schools  far  more  at- 
tention than  it  does.  Every  pupil  should  be  taught  to  love  the  im- 
mortal flowers  of  poetry  as  the  best  means  of  cultivating  his  aesthetic 
emotions.    Poetry  has  a  natural  alliance  with  the  best  feelings  of  chil- 
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dreDy  and  when  properly  presented  to  their  minds  by  the  cultured 
teacher,  has  a  tendency  to  lift  them  into  a  purer  element,  and  to 
breathe  into  them  a  reaching  out  after  something  higher  and  better. 
Let  the  impressible  natures  of  our  pupils  be  brought  into  sympathy 
with  the  best  creations  of  poetical  genius,  and  we  can  so  nurture  their 
sympathies  and  emotions  that  they  will  blossom  out  into  manifestations 
of  puiity.  All  human  improvement  is  from  within  outward.  There, 
fore  the  most  effective  means  of  improving  the  tastes  of  our  pupils  is  to 
awaken  the  better  feelings  of  their  inmost  nature. 

The  reading  books  in  our  schools  are  filled  with  the  richest  gems  of 
prose  and  poetry ;  yet,  in  many  cases,  these  gems  of  thought  are  read 
without  the  slightest  appreciation  of  their  beauty.  The  pupils'  minds 
and  hearts  are  fed  merely  on  "words,  words,  words."  This  applies 
more  especially  to  our  country  schools,  though  there  are  hundreds  of 
village  schoois  in  Ohio  in  which  no  attention  whatever  is  given  to  the 
study  and  application  of  literature.  This  is  all  wrong,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  will  succeed  in  bringing 
a  higher  literar/  culture  to  these  schools.  In  the  hands  of  the  teacher 
with  a  cultured  character,  and  a  noble,  lofty  soul,  the  selections  in  our 
reading  books  can  be  so  used  as  to  infuse  into  the  minds  of  pupils 
golden  thoughts  embalmed  in  beautiful  language,  which  will  purify 
and  enrich  all  their  after  life.  Pupils  should  be  imbued  with  the 
meaning  and  spirit  of  every  selection  they  read,  while  the  best 
thoughts  should  be  stored  away  in  their  memories  to  invigorate  their 
minds,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  more  eager  reception  of  the  en. 
riching  thoughts  of  genius  as  they  grow  older.  If  this  method  of  cul. 
tivating  the  minds  and  hearts  of  our  pupils  were  more  generally  prac- 
ticed in  our  schools,  there  would  soon  be  a  wonderful  improvement  in 
the  thinking,  the  tastes,  and  manners  of  our  pupils*  Their  minds  and 
hearts,  filled,  as  they  would  be,  with  pure  and  beautiful  images,  would 
become  fountains  of  real  beauty  instead  of  coarseness,  as  they  now  too 
often  are.  The  writer  speaks  from  experience  on  this  point,  and  earn- 
estly urges  teachers  to  become  devoted  students  of  literature,  that 
they  may  the  more  efifectively  stimulate  the  finer  feelings  and  higher 
aspirations  of  their  pupils. 

But  the  study  of  the  beautiful  in  literature  is  not  the  only  means  of 
cultivating  the  aesthetic  nature  of  our  pupils.  We  need  more  beauti- 
ful school-rooms — school-rooms  in  which  reigns  an  atmosphere  of 
beauty*  Far  too  litde  attention  is  paid  in  our  school  management  to 
rendering  school-rooms  beautiful  and  attractive  to  children.  Bright- 
eyed  and  pure-minded  boys  and  girls,  without  number,  are  starving 
their  sesthedc  natures  in  school-rooms  with  dirty  bare  walls,  littered 
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floors,  ink-stained  desks,  flowerless  windows.  Week  io,  week  out, 
they  see  the  same  old  naked  walls,  dirty  floors,  monotonous  black- 
boards and  unpolished  stoves.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  so  many  pupils 
are  coarse  in  their  tastes,  and  deficient  in  appreciation  of  the  beauti- 
ful, trained  as  they  are  amidst  surroundings  so  at  variance  with  their 
better  natures  ?  Children  naturally  love  what  is  beautiful ;  therefore 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  the  beautiful  in  con- 
nection with  their  pursuit  of  knowledge.  Instead  of  confining  them 
by  the  naked  walls  of  rooms  that  would  not  be  tenantable  by  any  de- 
cent family  outside  of  the  poor-house,  give  them  neat,  well-furnished, 
and  beautifully  decorated  school-rooms.  Teach  ihem  to  love  the 
beautiful,  and  thereby  to  become  beautiful,  by  surrounding  them  with 
the  beautiful.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  children  unconsciously 
grow  into  the  hkeness  of  their  surroundings.  '*  Childhood  shows  the 
man  as  morning  shows  the  day,"  and  our  pupils  will  be  no  more  re 
fined  in  their  tastes  as  men  and  women  than  they  are  in  the  school- 
room. If  now,  while  their  impressible  natures  are  open  to  the  influ- 
ences of  the  beautiful,  we  surround  our  pupils  by  pleasant  school- 
yards, and  cheerful  school-rooms,  brightened  by  flowers  and  pictures, 
our .  pupils  will  receive  elevating  impressions  that  will  never  be 
effaced. 

The  perception  of  beauty  belongs  to  every  nature. '  No  power  ad- 
mits of  greater  cultivation,  and  yet  no  power  receives  less  attention  in 
our  schools.  Is  it  not  time  that  teachers  make  some  advance  in  this 
important  subject ?  Let  us  teach  the  "branches"  in  all  their  com- 
pleteness, but  at  the  same  time  let  us  surround  our  pupils  with  such  in- 
fluences as  will  develop  that  which  is  purest  and  noblest  in  their 
natures.  If  teachers  will  put  forth  proper  efforts,  the  numerous  unat- 
tractive school-rooms  found  in  all  parts  of  the  country  may  be  made 
to  yield  their  places  to  rooms  cheery  and  home-like.  The  walls  will 
be  adorned  with  appropriate  pictures,  and  everything  about  the  rooms 
will  give  ihe  impression  of  taste  and  refinement.  All  that  is  needed 
to  effect  this  desirable  reform  is  energetic  effort  on  the  part  of  teach- 
ers. If  the  teacher  possesses  a  cultured  taste,  he  can  soon  create  a 
sentiment  in  favor  of  aesthetics  in  the  school  room.  Boards  of  Edu- 
cation, so  long  neglectful  of  their  duties  in  furnishing  means  to  beau- 
tify school-rooms,  that  it  will  be  difficult  for  them  to  grow  gray  with 
easy  consciences,  will  gladly  aid  in  securing  neater  school-yards  and 
more  beautiful  school-rooms.  The  majority  of  boards  are  willigg  to 
appropriate  funds  for  this  purpose  when  the  subject  is  properly  pre- 
sented to  them,  and  when  they  see  that  the  teachers  are  deeply  in 
earnest     Like  all  great  bodies,  school  boards  move  slowly.     Like  the 
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mills  of  the  gods,  the  school-board  mill  often  grinds  slowly,  and  turns 
out  exceedingly  small  grists.  Yet  the  teacher  should  feel  no  discour- 
agement at  this.  Persons  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  schools  will 
contribute  pictures  or  money,  while  the  pupils  themselves  will  gladly 
aid  in  furnishing  means  with  which  to  beautify  the  rooms.  Enter- 
tainments may  be  given,  the  proceeds  of  which  can  be  devoted  to  the 
purchasing  of  pictures.  In  short,  the  teacher  who  is  in  earnest  in  the 
matter  will  have  but  little  difficulty  in  **  devising  ways  and  means." 
Nothing  in  the  way  of  reform  is  impossible  to  the  earnest,  energetic 
teacher.  Let  the  teacher  be  refined  himself,  and  he  will  soon  create 
a  sentiment  that  will  give  beautiful  and  attractive  schoul-rooms. 

The  writer  most  earnestly  urges  those  of  his  fellow  teachers  who 
have  hitherto  neglected  a  matter  so  important  in  the  highest  education 
of  their  pupils  to  surround  them  with  influences  more  stimulating  and 
healthful  to  their  finer  feelings  and  nobler  aspirations.  Bring  their 
minds  into  sympathy  with  the  noblest  literature  and  every  form  of 
beauty.  With  their  awakening  intelligence  pupils  are  ever  ready  to 
have  their  eyes  opened  to  the  beauties  of  literature  and  the  world 
around  them;  and  as  their  minds  are  led  to  see  this  higher  beauty, 
their  emotions  will  become  purer  and  stronger,  and  their  natures  will 
be  filled  with  that  sweetness  of  culture  which  will  render  their  lives 
*'one  grand  sweet  song."  L. 

New  Holland,  O. 
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BY     JOHN    HANCOCK. 

J.  H.  Rugg,  D.  D.,  has  an  article  in  the  August   number  ot  the 
Contemporary  Reroieiv,  in  criticism  of  the  report  of  Mr.   Mather  sent 
over  irom  England  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  on  Technical  Instruc- 
tion,   to   report  to  them    as   to    technical  education   in  the   United 
States  and  Canada.     Mr.   Mather  will  be  pleasantly  remembered  by 
those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  short  address  made  by  him 
a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  before  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation at  Saratoga.     What  he  then  said  showed  the  speaker  to  be  a 
gentleman  of  a  broad  intelligence  and  open  mind.     In  a  hurried  run 
through  our  country,   it  need   surprise  no  thoughtful  person  that  he 
should  have  made  mistakes  as  to  facts  respecting  a  system  of  educa- 
tion (if  we  can  call  it  a  system)  so  diverse  and  complicated  as  that 
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prevailing  in  thirty-eight  states  entirely  independent — so  far  as  this 
great  interest  is  concerned — of  each  other. 

To  Mr.  Mather's  statement  of  facts  and  deductions  therefrom,  Dr. 
Rugg  excepts  with  a  good  deal  of  vigor  and  plainness.  The  report, 
he  says,  shows  want  of  precise  information,  is  inconsistent  with  itself, 
and  shows  partiality  to  the  American  scheme  of  education,  both  gen- 
eral and  technical.  As  to  any  scheme  of  technical  education,  the 
critic  very  justly  says,  we  have  none.  We  have  a  few  technical 
schools  scattered  over  the  country,  lonesome  in  their  isolation,  and 
each  one  striving  to  work  out  its  own  problem  without  reference  to 
others.  Dr.  Rugg  goes  on  to  say  that  Mr.  Mather  seems  to  have  en- 
tered upon  his  work  with  a  foregone  conclusion,  which  the  facts  learned 
in  his  inquiry  do  not  bear  out.  The  writer  of  this  has  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  see  the  full  report  of  Mr.  Mather  to  the  English  Commis- 
sioners, but  the  extracts  he  has  seen  from  it  go  a  good  ways  towards 
sustaining  the  justice  of  what  Dr.  Rugg  says  of  it. 

The  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Contemporary  Review  is  entided  to 
speak  with  some  positiveness  on  educational  subjects.  Besides  being 
a  gentleman  of  large  literary  ctilture,  he  is,  or  was,  principal  of  West 
minster  Training  College,  and  member  of  the  London  School  Board. 
In  1873  he  visited  America  for  the  purpose  of  looking  into  our  free 
school  system ;  and  on  his  return  to  England  he  published  a  valuable 
work  under  the  title  of  National  Education  and  Public  Elementary 
Schools.  In  the  second  chapter  of  this  work  he  treats  at  considerable 
.  length  of  school  education  m  the  United  States,  with  frequent  refer- 
ence to  the  able  report  of  Rev.  Mr.  Eraser,  now  Bishop  of  Manches- 
ter, made  to  the  British  government  in  1864,  and  well  known  to  most 
of  the  educators  of  this  country.  The  conclusion  Dr.  Rugg  arrives 
at  in  the  work  just  named,  based  on  personal  inspection  of  the  schools 
in  a  number  of  our  leading  cities,  and  from  the  examination  of  a  large 
number  of  educational  reports,  national,  state,  and  city,  is  that  school 
education  in  the  United  States  is  inferior, — inferior  in  all  respects, — 
to  that  of  his  own  country.  **  And  yet,"  he  adds,  "the  citizens  of 
the  States  are,  on  the  whole,  more  intelligent  and  better  educated,  as 
a  fact,  than  the  people  of  this  country."  This  conclusion,  I  was  at 
the  time  of  its  publication,  inclined  to  reject  as  arising  from  foreign 
prejudice  against  things  American.  Subsequent  investigation  has  led 
me,  however,  to  accept  it  as,  in  the  main,  just.  The  apparent  con- 
tradiction in  the  above  statements  Dr.  Rugg  explains  in  the  following 
way:  ''The  reason,  however,  of  the  superior  intelligence  and  infor- 
mation of  the  people  of  the  States  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  superior- 
ity of  their  schools,  but  in  the  superiority  of  the  conditions,  domestic. 
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social,  and  political,  in  which,  as  a  people,  they  grow  up,  and  have 
grown  up,  generation  after  generation,  from  the  first  founding  of  the 
States  as  colonies.  There  has  never  been  a  stratum  of  hereditary 
pauperism,  or  semi-pauperism,  lying  at  the  base  of  the  great  American 
nation."  In  the  article  in  the  Contemporary  Review  this  view  is  modi- 
fied and  re-stated  as  follows  :  "  Whatever  superiority  they  (the  people 
of  the  States)  possess  over  us  is  due,  for  the  most  part,  not  to  any  in- 
stitutions, or  to  any  political  or  municipal  provisions,  but  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country." 

Mr.  Mather  attributes  the  acknowledged  mechanical  genius  and 
superiority  of  America  to  our  common  school  system.  Dr.  Rugg,  on 
the  other  hand,  says  that  ''  no  superior  quality  or  peculiar  merit  of 
that  system,  as  distinguished  from  English  or  Continental  school  edu- 
cation has  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  industrial  and  inventive  fac- 
ulties of  the  people." 

The  fact  is,  the  astonishing  success  of  what  Lord  Ronald  Gower 
calls  the  greatest  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  is  due  more  to  the 
sparseness  of  our  population,  and  the  easy  escape  of  our  citizens, 
when  they  begin  to  be  crowded  in  one  place,  into  others  where  there 
is  room  and  verge  enough  for  the  freest  exercise  of  their  activities, 
than  to  all  other  causes  combined.     When  our  population  shall  have 
become  as  dense  as  that  of  England,  we  shall,  I  suspect,   find  our 
present  school  schemes  very  inadequate  to  the  situation.     Without 
that  compulsory  feature  which  is  a  part  of  the  educational  scheme  in 
almost  all  other  civilized  nations,  the  laboring  masses  are  pretty  sure 
to  degenerate  into  a  servile  class.     Indeed  that  process  has  already 
begun  in  some  of  our  great  centers  of  population  and  mechanical  in- 
dustries.    The  supreme  cause  of  the  centralization  of  wealth  in  a  few 
hands  is  the  lack  of  a  high  intelligence  in  the  wage-working  class.     A 
protective  tariff  may,  in  this  country,  keep  up  wages  for  a  time,  but 
eventually  they  must  break  down  under  the  pressure  of  ignorance. 
No  artificial  anti-monopoly  schemes  of  legislation  can  prevent  society 
separating  into  two  great  divisions,  the  very  wealthy  and  the  very 
poor.     The  widest  and  freest  diffusion  of  enlightenment  alone  can  do 
this.    And  this  enlightenment  must  not  be  left  to  caprice  and  chance, 
as  it  now  in  a  great  measure  is ;  but  our  educational  forces  must  work 
in  the  harness  of  a  system  having  force  and  harmony  in  its  every  part. 


The  inculcation  of  truthfulness,  honesty,  integrity,  justice,  love, 
obedience  to  authority,  in  the  ever-varying  forms  which  they  assume, 
should  be  deliberately  set  down  by  every  teacher  as  part  of  his  round 
of  ivork. 
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A  CHAPTER  FROM  THE   OLDEN  TIME. 


/^- 


HENRY    A.    FORD,   A.   M.,  DETROIT. 

The  books  before  me  are  two  thin  octavos, — thin  only  in  a  material 

sense,  old  fashioned  Cincinnati  prints, — one  bearing  date  of  1839,  the 

other  1 84 1.     They  were  "picked  up  at  a  second-hand  book-stall  for  ten 

cents  a  piece ;  yet  they  are  the  most  prized  of  my  possessions  in  ped- 

/  ^gogy-     For  these  are  the  publications  of  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 

V  remarkable   educational   societies   ever   formed   in  this  country,  the 

^**  Western  Literary  Institute  and  College  of  Professional  Teachers." 

Small  in  bulk,  and  light  in  averdupois  weight  as  they  are,  there  is  in 

them  that  which  the  educators  of  America  should  not  willingly  let 

die. 

It  is  believed  that  the  second  association  of  teachers  formed  for  pro- 
fessional improvement  in  the  United  States  was  organized  in  Cincin- 
nati in  the  year  1822,  sixty-two  years  ago.  We  are  not  aware  that  its 
name  has  been  preserved,  and  its  records  were  long  since  hopelessly 
lost.  Consisting  of  but  fourteen  members,  it  was  necessarily  short 
lived,  as  most  of  them  went  out  of  the  city  or  the  profession  without 
leaving  successors.  In  1829  a  new  and  far  more  notable  organization 
of  a  similar  character  followed,  under  the  name  of  "The  Western 
Academic  Institute  and  Board  of  Education."  It  too  was  small  at 
first,  numbering  but  about  a  score  of  members ;  yet  among  them  were 
some  of  the  most  memorable  names  in  the  early  history  of  education 
in  Southern  Ohio.  Its  president  was  the  well-known  Elijah  Slack  ; 
the  first  Vice  President  was  Caleb  Kemper,  of  the  blood  of  the  pio- 
neer preacher  in  Cincinnati  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago;  second  Vice 
President,  John  Estabrook  ;  C.  B,  McKee,  Recording  Secretary  ;  and 
Milo  C.  Williams,  Corresponding  Secretary.  A  still  more  famous 
name,  that  of  Alexander  Kinmont,  graced  the  office  of  Treasurer ; 
Stephen  W.  Wheeler  was  nominally  Librarian ;  and  the  Counselors 
included  such  men  as  Albert  Picket,  Timothy  Hammond,  Nathaniel 
Halley,  Josiah  Finley,  John  Hilton,  D.  Davenport,  and  Moses  Graves 
— mostly  men  who  would  have  honored  any  age  of  education  in  the 
Queen  City. 

This  society  was  organized,  in  the  words  of  its  Constitution,  **  to 
promote  mutual  improvement,  harmony  and  energy  amongst  teachers, 
co-operation  in  parents,  ambition  and  application  amongst  scholars ; 
and  finally  to  adopt  and  bring  into  universal  operation  the  most  ap- 
proved and  efficient  modes  of  education."  It  was  in  this  not  greatly 
different  from  "  The  Western  Literary  Institute  and  College  cf  Pro- 
fessional Teachers,"  into  which  it  was  converted  in  1831.     The  aims 
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of  this  society  were  somewhat  more  closely  defined,  as  follows  :  *'  To 
promote  the  cause  of  education,  to  foster  a  spirit  of  intellectual  cul- 
ture and  professional  skill  among;  its  members,  which  will  fit  them  for 
enlarged  usefulness  to  themselves  and  their  fellow-men,  and  to  estab- 
lish the  name  and  character  of  a  liberal  profession."  The  idea  of 
teaching  as  a  profession,  then,  which  we  are  apt  to  think  quite  mod- 
ern, was  held  pretty  distinctly  by  this  body  two  generations  ago. 

The  Institute,  like  its  predecessor,  was  chiefly  a  Cincinnati  affair, 
and  its  meetings  were  always  held  there.    Yet  its  doors  were  widely 
open  to  membership  from  abroad,  and  its  corps  of  officers  was  ulti- 
mately selected  from  eighteen  States  and  Territories,  viz.:  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana, Illinois,  Missouri,   Michigan,   Wisconsin  Territory,  Iowa  Terri- 
tory, Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Louisiana,   Mississippi,  Alabama,  Geor- 
gia, Florida,   South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Virginia  and  Pennsyl- 
vania.    The  latest  list  comprised  in  the  books  on  my  table  is  that  of 
the  officers  of  1840-41.     The  chief  of  them  were  all  Cincinnati  men. 
Albert  Picket,  (now  "Sen."),  President;  George  R.  Hand,  Record- 
ing Secretary;  Milo  G.  Williams,  Corresponding  Secretary;  J.    A. 
Warder,   Treasurer ;  and  Wm.   Phillips,  Jr. ,  Librarian.     The  officers 
special  to  Ohio,  as  prescribed  for  this  and  other  States  and  Territories 
by  the  constitution,  were  F.  Merrick,  Vice  President ;  Elam  P.  Lang- 
don,    Thomas  J.   Biggs,   J.    McL.   Edwards,  J.   W.  Scott,   and  E. 
Loomis,  Directors.     Most  of  them  were  also  Cincinnati  names.     The 
society  now  numbered  two  hundred  and  thirteen  members,  and  in- 
cluded many  who  afterwards  became  highly  renowned.     Among  them 
were   Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  then  at  the  head  of  Lane  Seminary,  on  the 
Walnut- Hills;  his  sons,  Edward,  George,  Charles,  and  Henry  Ward, 
then  a  youth  of  twenty-seven  ;  and  C.  E.  Stowe,  his  son-in-law  as  the 
husband  of  Harriet  Beecher ;  Wm.   H.   and  A.  H.    McGuffey ;  Rev. 
T>r.  Joshua   L.    Wilson ;    Archbishop    Purcell ;    President    Andrew 
Wylie,  of  the  Indiana  State  University ;  John  D.  Pierce,  the*first  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Michigan ;  E.  D.  Mansfield, 
the  publicist,  and  James  G.  Birney,  the  great  abolitionist,  with  many  oth- 
ers of  less  renown.     Most  of  these,  it  will  be  observed,  were  never 
distinguished  as  teachers,   and  many  members  were  not  teachers  at 
this  time.     The  society  seems  to  have  been  liberal  in  its  sympathies 
and  conditions  of  membership,  and  admitted  any  person  ''actively  en- 
gaged in  promoting  the  cause  of  education." 

The  original  prospectus  of  the  Institute  looked  to  the  formation  of 
district  associations,  or  school  institutes  throughout  the  country,  with 
courses  of  literary,  professional,  and  practical  lectures  and  reports. 
It  was  unable  to  secure  the  organization  of  these,  however,  except  in 
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Cincinnati,  where  a  prosperous  society  of  the  kind  was  formed, 
meeting  quarterly  for  many  years.  Nevertheless,  the  Institute,  as  the 
Centennial  volume  on  Education  in  Ohio  testifies,  "by  its  discussions 
and  the  publication  of  the  addresses  delivered  ai  its  annual  meetings, 
created  a  wide-spread  sentiment  in  favor  of  liberal  culture,  and  aroused 
public  attention  to  the  necessity  of  universal  education  in  a  republic/* 
Its  debates  were  certainly  of  a  very  lemarkable  character,  to  have  elic- 
ited such  praise  as  the  Hon.  £.  D.  Mansfield  gives  them  in  one  of  his 
reports.  **I  doubt,"  he  says,  "whether  in  one  association,  and  in  an 
equal  space  of  time,  there  was  ever  concentrated  in  this  country  a 
larger  measure  of  talent,  of  information,  and  of  zeal.  •  .  It  was  a 
means  of  great  intellectual  development.  ...  In  its  meetings  I 
have  heard  such  discussions  as  I  have  neither  heard  nor  read  else- 
where." Am-jng  those  who  took  part  in  these,  or  read  essays  or  re- 
ports at  the  meetings,  were  most  of  the  eminent  persons  named  above, 
with  Mrs.  Sigourney,  the  poet,  and  Mrs.  Caroline  Lee  Hentz,  the  nov- 
elist, both,  I  believe,  then  residents  of  Cincinnati ;  Dr.  Joseph  Ray, 
the  mathematician.  Prof.  Mitchel,  the  astronomer,  Dr.  Nast,  the 
Bible  commentator,  and  Dr.  Alexander  Campbell,  founder  of  a  nu- 
merous religious  sect  popularly  called  by  !iis  name. 

The  influence  of  the  Institute  was  also  greatly  felt  during  the  years 
preceding  1838,  in  the  creation  of  a  public  sentiment  and  impulse 
that  resulted  in  the  creation  of  the  first  State  Superintendency  of 
Schools  in  the  land,  to  which  Samuel  Lewis,  of  Cincinnati,  was  ap- 
pointed in  1837.  It  was  mainly  instrumental  in  founding  an  Ohio 
system  of  common  schools  about  that  time,  and  previously  in  securing 
the  appointment  of  Professor  Stowe,  by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  to 
collect  material  abroad  for  a  very  valuable  report  upon  Education  in 
Prussia,  made  to  the  mass  convention  held  in  Columbus,  January  13, 
1836,  and  resulting  in  important  modifications  of  the  school  laws. 

The  meetings  of  the  Institute  were  held  annually,  and  usually  filled 
the  whole  of  a  secular  week.  The  largest  churches  in  the  city  could 
hardly  contain  the  audiences  they  drew ;  and  the  intellectual  revivals 
and  social  reunions  which  they  brought  to  the  city  are  still  memorable 
in  its  annals.  They  ceased  in  1845,  ^^^  reasons  that  have  never  been 
satisfactorily  explained;  and  the  society  became  extinct.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  learn  how  many  volumes  of  transactions  it  pub  lished, 
but,  in  a  wide  and  close  search  of  Cincinnati  libraries,  book-stores 
and  book-stalls,  I  have  never  seen  any  others  than  the  two  I  have. 
They  contain  essays  and  reports  of  an  interesting  and  permanently 
practical  character,  often  written  with  much  grace  and  beauty  of  style, 
and  at  times  with  genuine  eloquence,  upon  such  topics  as  the  Duties 
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of  American  Citizens,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  B.  P.  Aydelott,  who  survived 
till  a  recent  date;  The  Blackboard,  by  Dr.  Ray;  English  Universities, 
by  J.  H.  Perkins,  editor  of  one  of  the  editions  of  **The  Western  An- 
nals ;"  The  Education  of  the  Conscience,  by  James  Challen ;  The 
Formation  of  Society,  by  the  Hon.  John  McLean,  afterwards  a  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States ;  Conversation  as  a  Study 
to  be  Introduced  into  Schools,  by  Mrs.  Hentz ;  College  Government, 
by  President  Wylie ;  Professional  Education,  by  Dr.  Stowe,  and  oth- 
ers of  equal  or  superior  value.  Such  volumes  are  ptaks  in  the  history 
of  American  education. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Oct.  4,  1884. 


A  COLLEGE  EDUCATION. 


The  following  extract  from  a  brief  article  in  the  August  number  of 
Harper's  Monthly  is  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  parents  who  desire 
to  give  their  children  good  educational  advantages,  and  of  young  men 
who  would  do  the  best  for  themselves.  It  is  specially  timely  when  so 
many  newspapers  speak  disparagingly  of  colleges,  and  some  teachers 
seem  anxious  to  confine  their  pupils  to  the  narrow  field  which  they 
themselves  have  explored. 

'There  is  an  occasional  gibe  at  college-bred  men  as  if  they  were  too 
fine  for  practical  service  in  affairs.  But  the  fact  is  that  they  have  had 
a  powerful  and  controlling  interest  in  such  service.  The  New  En- 
gland emigration,  which  was  the  most  momentous  in  history  and  the 
most  influential  in  early  American  affairs,  was  led  by  college  men. 
The  most  powerful  Revolutionary  leaders  were  college  men.  The 
chiefs  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787  were  college  men. 
The  party  captains  and  political  champions  during  the  Constitutional 
century  have  been,  in  most  effective  part,  college  men.  It  is  not 
weakness  nor  an  impracticable  tendency  which  breeds  in  the  mind  of 
the  country  boy  the  desire  to  go  to  college.  On  the  contrary^  it  is  the 
instinct  of  conscious  power  seeking  to  strengthen  itself,  and  such  boys 
have  come  to  stand  among  great  Americans. 

The  college  does  not  guarantee  to  every  graduate  all  the  virtues 
and  moral  graces,  nor  all  knowledge  and  wisdom,  nor  genius  and 
statesmanship  and  common  sense.  Neither  can  the  common  school 
nor  the  academy  do  this,  nor  the  counting-room,  nor  the  workshop, 
nor  the  caucus.     Bu4  experience  shows  that  the  youths  who  earnestly 
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desire  the  knowledge  and  the  training  which  the  college  supplies  are 
those  who  become  men  that  the  country  wants.  To  like  to  read  good 
books,  to  associate  with  generous  and  enlightened  persons,  to  be  fru- 
gal and  temperate  and  cleanly  of  life,  are  evidencies  of  tendencies  and 
tastes  which  every  parent  hails  in  his  child  with  delight.  In  like 
manner  the  taste  and  the  desire  for  college  education  are  proofs  of  the 
qualities  which  have  been  of  the  highest  public  service. 

Of  course  every  private  business  and  every  public  department  is 
full  of  the  most  honorable  and  efficient  men  who  are  not  college-bred, 
and  their  number  is  so  great  that  there  is  sometimes  a  disposition  to 
think  that  the  college  is  a  dilettante  retreat,  and  an  enervating  rather 
than  a  strengthening  influence.  But  this  impression  is^  as  we  have 
said,  historically  inaccurate,  and  no  college  man,  whether  he  be  Fresk- 
man  or  Senior  or  graduate,  need  doubt  that  he  belongs  to  a  company 
which  has  furnished  the  most  efficient  and  illustrious  leaders  at  every 
period  of  the  national  life. 

The  impulse  which  founds  and  sustains  colleges,  the  feeling  which 
bred  in  the  heart  of  Daniel  Webster's  father  the  purpose  to  send  his 
son  to  college,  and  which  in  the  son's  breast  nourished  the  desire  to 
go — this  loyalty  to  knowledge  as  a  source  of  power,  and  to  intellectual 
training  as  the  means  of  its  most  effective  exercise,  is  one  of  the  pro- 
found instincts  of  human  nature." 


WHISPERING  IN  SCHOOL. 


BY  MRS.  £.  K.  CRAWFORD,  CUYAHOGA  FALLS,  O. 

The  habit  of  whispering  among  school  children  has  its  foundation 
in  the  social  faculties,  and  proceeds  from  the  natural  desire  of  the 
human  heart  for  companionship.  This  desire,  abstractly  considered, 
is  right  and  proper,  but  its  manifestation  at  unsuitable  times  and  in 
unsuitable  places  is  highly  improper.  Have  you  not  all  been  annoyed 
at  concerts,  lectures,  and  other  entertainments  in  which  you  antici- 
pated much  pleasure,  by  the  whispering  or  talking  of  selfish  people 
who  did  not  care  to  listen  themselves  and  would  not  allow  others  the 
privilege?  Even  the  subduing  influences  of  the  Sabbath  and  the 
sanctuary  are  not  sufficient  to  restrain  the  unruly  tongue  of  some  who 
would  rather  gratify  their  inclination  to  prattle  than  to  listen  to  the 
words  of  eternal  life. 

This  is  all  wrong.     No  person  has  any  right  to  trespass  on  the 
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rights  of  others,  and  on  this  principle  no  child  has  any  right  to  whis- 
per in  school.  Those  children  that  do  whisper  waste  not  only  their 
own  time  but  the  time  of  others ;  they  not  only  neglect  their  own 
work  but  distract  the  attention  of  others  from  the  legitimate  business 
of  the  schoolroom.  Whispering  tends  towards  disorder  and  confusion, 
and  these  interfere  with  study,  and  if  allowed  sufficient  headway  pro- 
hibit it 

If  just  one  child  has  a  right  to  whisper,  all  have  the  same  right.  If 
a  child  has  a  right  to  whisper  just  once,  he  has  a  right  to  whisper 
fifty  times,  or  as  often  as  he  pleases,  and  the  same  right  belongs  to  all. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  use  many  words  to  show  that  this  unlimited 
freedom  cannot  be  allowed,  and  the  conclusion  must  follow  that  none 
of  it  can  be  indulged  in  without  infringing  the  rights  of  some  one. 

There  is  still  another  objection  to  whispering, — it  allows  those 
pupils  who  are  naturally  dependent,  or  who  are  too  lazy  to  do  their 
own  thinking,  to  lean  upon  the  more  self-reliant  or  industrious  ones. 
Sometimes  children  get  the  idea  that  whispering  about  lessons  is 
quite  proper,  and  a  privilege  which  should  be  granted  thetn,  but  the 
consequences  of  granting  such  privilege  to  any  considerable  extent  are 
usually  disastrous. 

Several  years  ago  my  school  was  so  full  at  one  time  that  two  boys 
occupied  chairs  at  the  table  in  the  recitation  room.  They  were 
allowed  to  whisper  about  lessons  at  times  when  there  was  no  class  in 
the  room.  Both  recited  well,  and  did  good  class  work,  but  when  the 
final  examinations  came  the  average  standing  of  one  was  nearly  a 
hundred,  and  that  of  the  other  between  thirty  and  forty.  One  had 
done  the  thinking,  and  the  other  had  borrowed.  Being  quick  to  pick 
up  the  results  of  other  people's  work  he  had  made  a  good  show,  but 
when  thrown  upon  his  own  powers  he  failed  inevitably. 

That  circumstance  taught  me  a  lesson  that  I  have  never  forgotten. 
We,  as  teachers,  should  protect  the  dependent,  and  befriend  the 
indolent  by  putting  wholesale  help  out  of  their  reach,  and  compelling 
them  to  do  their  own  thinking.  We  disarm  ourselves  of  our  most 
effective  weapon  for  this  work  if  we  permit  communication  among  our 
pupils,  and  the  plain  conclusion  is  that  it  is  best  to  discourage  it. 

There  are  almost  as  many  ways  of  dealing  with  whispering  as  there 
are  teachers,  for  as  no  two  persons  are  just  alike  no  two  will  treat  a 
given  subject  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  These  shades  of  differ- 
ence, however,  may  be  grouped  into  a  few  general  classes. 

Many  teachers  adopt  a  system  of  rewards,  giving  credits  for  re- 
fraining from  whispering,  and  perhaps  offering  prizes.  Others  attach 
penalties  and   inflict  punishments  more  or  less  severe  upon  those  who 
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indulge  in  the  habit.  Still  others  combine  the  two  methods.  All 
these  are  open  to  the  same  objection ;  being  self-reporting  they  tempt 
children  whose  moral  natures  are  weak  to  falsify,  either  to  gain  re- 
wards or  escape  punishment,  or  both.  Some  teachers  depend  largely 
upon  cultivating  a  sentiment  against  whispering,  showing  their  pupils 
how  it  is  injurious  and  endeavoring  to  enlist  their  services  to  help  put 
it  out.  Circumstances  have  much  to  do  with  the  effectiveness  of  this 
method.  In  graded  schools,  where  children  are  trained  from  the 
very  beginning,  by  one  plan  or  another,  not  to  whisper,  and  where 
teachers  hold  their  positions  for  a  year  at  least,  and  sometimes  for 
several  years,  a  great  deal  can  be  accomplished  in  this  way.  Coun- 
try teachers  have  less  to  encourage  them  to  try  it,  for  often  they 
remain  but  one  term  in  a  place,  and  it  seems  to  take  the  whole  time 
to  make  a  beginning.  One  objection  to  this  method  is  its  slowness, 
and  any  teacher  who  adopts  it  must  supplement  its  work  by  wise  and 
skilful  management  of  special  cases,  and  many  original  devices  for 
getting  hold  of  children  in  the  best  manner. 

I  doubt  whether  whispering  can  be  entirely  eradicated  from  schools 
by  any  means. 

A  well-known  and  successful  teacher  and  superintendent  makes  the 
statement  that  he  taught  two  years  during  one  part  of  his  experience 
with  no  whispering,  absolutely  not  one  case.  I  believe  that  he 
believes  this,  but  I  believe  also  that  in  doing  so  he  believes  something 
which  is  not  true. 

Whatever  course  we  pursue  in  the  management  of  whispering  or 
any  other  evil  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  training  and  developing 
the  moral  nature  of  our  pupils  is  an  important  part  of  our  work.  We 
should  carefully  avoid  tempting  them  to  lie  or  deceive  or  make 
promises  under  pressure  which  they  will  be  apt  to  break  when  the 
pressure  is  removed.  We  should  put  temptation  out  of  their  way  as 
far  as  possible,  and  encourage  them  to  speak  and  act  the  truth  by 
making  it  easy  for  them  to  do  so.  We  should  be  in  hearty  sympathy 
with  them  and  try  to  understand  their  temptations  and  weaknesses. 

We  should  look  upon  them  not  as  so  many  litdc  imps,  provided 
expressly  to  rasp  our  nerves,  wear  out  our  patience,  and  drive  us  to 
desperation ;  but  as  so  many  young  immortal  spirits  to  be  trained  for 
usefulness  in  this  world,  and  happiness  in  the  next.  They  may  be 
thoughtless, — admonish  them  ;^-or  vexatious,  reprove  them  ; — or 
vicious,— punish  them;  but  the  admonition  should  be  given  affec 
tionately,  the  reproof  kindly,  and  the  punishment  not  vindictively, 
but   in   a   spirit  of  sober  determiuation   to  conquer    the     offender 
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in  the  interests  of  law  and  order,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,  himself  included. 

We  should  try  to  make  our  pupils  look  upon  us  not  as  their  natural 
enemies  seeking  every  opportunity  to  curtail  their  privileges  and  make 
them  miserable,  but  as  their  warm  friends  wishing  and  working  for 
the  best  interests  of  every  one  of  them. 

When  a  teacher  has  gained  this  position  in  the  esteem  of  children, 
they  themselves  will  solve  the  problem  of  whispering,  and  no  doubt 
this  is  the  best  solution  of  all.  The  best  government  among  children 
as  well  as  grown  people,  is  self-government,  and  when  scholars  arrive 
at  that  point  where  they  will  refrain  from  whispering  or  any  other 
wrong  thing,  of  their  own  free  will,  because  it  is  right  to  do  so,  and 
their  teacher  wishes  it,  they  have  mastered  a  situation  which  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  many  men  and  women. 

There  are  few  teachers — perhaps  none — capable  of  accomplishing 
such  a  work  with  a  whole  school,  and  raising  all  the  pupils  without 
exception  to  so  high  a  standard,  but  we  can  all  approximate  it  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  if  we  are  willing  to  pay  the  price.  This  means 
spending  otirselves, — not  wasting,  but  spending  wisely, — and  all  that 
we  thus  spend  is  made  up  to  us  by  One  who 

"  Knoweth  more  of  all  our  needs 
Than  all  our  prayers  have  told.*' 

It  means  unlimited  '^  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  these  three,  but  the 
greatest  of  these  is  charity."  It  means  rigid  self-discipline.  He  who 
would  lead  must  go  ahead,  and  we  who  would  inspire  children  to  self- 
government  must  show  them  the  way  by  exercising  it  ourselves.  It 
means  perseverance.  We  may  not  be  able  to  do  as  much  as  we 
wish, — no  earnest  worker  is, — and  we  may  be  disappointed  in  the 
results  of  our  best  efforts,  but  we  must  still  work  on. 

'*  If  God's  wisdom  has  decreed 
One  must  labor,  yet  the  seed 

In  this  life  shall  barely  grow. 

Shall  the  sower  cease  to  sow  ? 
Fairest  truth  may  yet  be  born 
On  the  resurrection  morn." 

Here  is  the  keynote  to  which  the  faithful  teacher's  life  is  tuned. 
He  works  for  eternity.  The  painter  makes  his  picture,  and  the 
sculptor  his  statue,  but  their  materials  are  perishable.  The  teacher 
colors  thought  and  moulds  human  souls,  and  his  materials  are 
immortal.  He  does  not  affix  his  name  to  the  spirits  on  which  he 
leaves  his  impress,  as  other  artists  do  to  the  results  of  their  labor,  but 
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though  his  works  are  mostly  anonymous  they  are  none  the  less  potent 
and  lasting.  His  words,  his  deeds,  his  looks,  his  very  state  of  .mind 
make   impressions   that   will   last  for  ever. 

This  is  true  of  us  a!l,  and  we  shall  never  know  in  this  world  the 
exact  extent  of  our  succefs  or  failure.  We  must  simply  go  on, 
putting  our  hearts  in  the  work,  and  trusting  the  results  to  God,  who 
makes  no  mistake  in  measuring  what  we  do  for  the  young  spirits 
placed  in  our  care.  We  must  improve  every  day  as  though  there 
were  no  more  days  in  store.  The  last  will  surely  come  to  every  one 
of  us,  and  then, 

**When   the  lessons  and   tasks   are   all   ended, 
And  Death  says  the  school  is  dismissed. 

May   the  little  ones  gather  around   us 
To  bid  us  good  night  and  be  kissed ;" 

and  when  we  bid  them  **  Good  morning"  in  the  world  where  we 
shall  see  face  to  face,  may  we  find  that  we  have  succeeded  beyond 
our  expectations,  and  be  satisfied. 


HOW  SPELLING  SHOULD  BE  TAUGHT. 


L.  11.  Kleram,  Superintendent  of  the  Hamilton  schoolti,  has  undertaken  to 
discuss  methods  of  teaching  for  the  benefit  of  the  patrons  of  the  Hamilton 
schools.  From  one  of  his  articles  we  clip  what  he  says  about  spelling.  It  is 
the  truth  well  told. — Ed. 

Oral  spelling  in  chorus  or  by  individual  pupils  seems  to  me  sheer 
waste  of  time.  We  may  not  learn  to  write  orthographically  by  oral 
spelling.  The  way  to  learn  to  spell  (write  correctly)  is  not  to  spell  (to 
separate  the  letters  orally).  Spelling  is  an  old  Anglo-Saxon  word  and 
means  splitting.  In  some  parts  of  Germany,  the  ancient  homestead  of 
the  Angles  and  Saxons,  the  people  still  "spell  hclz"  (split  wood). 
The  Practical  Teacher  is  right  in  saying :  **Oral  spelling  is  not  spell- 
ing ;  it  is  the  oral  description  of  a  written  word ;  it  helps  spelling  as 
oral  descriptions  help  drawing  and  making.  Most  oral  spelling  is  a 
terrible  waste  of  time." 

What,  then,  is  to  be  put  in  the  place  of  oral  "word-splitting?"  I 
maintain,  that  words,  like  human  beings,  have  physiognomies.  A 
person  whom  we  pass  on  the  street,  merely  glancing  at  him,  will 
scarcely  be  remembered  by  us,  though  he  may  be  described  to  us  by 
others  who  know  him  intimately.     However  minute  this  oral  descrip 
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tion  may  be»  in  the  absence  of  the  person  we  are  unable  to  form  a 
vivid  picture  of  his  face  and  form  in  our  memory,  in  other  words  we 
can  not  recall  him.  On  the  other  hand^  if  we  have  met  that  same 
person  frequently,  if  we  have  looked  at  his  features  attentively,  if  we 
have  noticed  him  smile,  speak  with  animation,  in  short,  if  we  have  had 
occasion  to  study  the  face,  either  intentionally  or  without  intent — it 
is  not  likely  to  escape  our  memory  again.  The  person  can  easily  be 
called  up  in  our  memory,  and,  if  we  were  skilful  artists,  we  might  pro- 
duce a  likeness  on  paper  on  short  notice.  Now  let  us  suppose  the 
person  possessed  a  peculiar  feature,  such  as  a  big  scar  on  his  cheek, 
or  a  wart  on  his  nose,  or  a  very  low  forehead,  or  a  receding  chin,  or 
pretty  dimples,  or  what  not — it  will  not  be  necessary  to  see  him 
often ;  this  very  peculiarity  that  struck  our  attention  will  indelibly 
imprint  a  likeness  of  the  face  upon  our  memory. 

Now  it  is  exactly  so  with  learning  orthography.  Each  word  has  a 
physiognomy.  Some  words  have  plain  faces,  some  have  features 
peculiar  to  themselves,  but  all  are  learned,  not  by  describing  them 
orally,  but  by  using  our  sense  of  sight.  Words  of  as  many  letters  as 
they  have  sounds,  may  be  learned  by  seeing  and  pronouncing 
them.  If  the  teacher  dictates  such  words,  as  paper^  lamp,  pencil^ 
etc.,  and  carefully  pronounces  every  sound,  they  will  be  written 
correctly.  But  the  number  of  such  words  is  comparatively  small  in 
English,  Other  words  in  which  the  number  is  greater  than  that  of 
their  sounds,  as  book^  street,  slate,  ring,  etc. ,  will  have  to  be  observed 
more  closely  and  oftener  by  the  young  learner.  In  order  to  make  the 
peculiarity  of  these  words  come  out  and  strike  the  attention,  it  is  well 
to  mark  them  thus :  b^^k,  str^^t,  slate?,  etc.  This  should  be  done  on 
the  board.  Such  words  as  separate,  euXogy,  forf«ture,  strychnine, 
gay^ty  eti^/^ette  (I  take  a  few  out  of  the  multitude  hap-hazard)  are 
often  misspelled.  If  marked  on  the  board  as  indicated  and  left  there 
a  few  days,  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  their  peculiarities  will  be 
remembered  or  recalled. 

The  secret  of  vivid  knowing  is  vivid  seeing.  If  every  spelling  lesson 
is  conducted  according  to  the  principle,  that  we  learn  orthography 
more  through  sight  than  through  the  sense  of  hearing,  I  am  sure  we 
will  find  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  good  results.  In  higher  grades 
words  may  be  grouped  according  to  rules,  but  no  rule  should  be 
given;  it  should  invariably  be  discovered  by  the  pupil.  If  the 
teacher  put  the  following  words  on  the  board  in  a  column :  pave- 
menty  amusement,  chastisement,  achievement,  infringement,  etc, 
and  opposite  to  these  in  another  column  such  as  :  judgment, 
abridgment  and  others,  it  will  not  be    long    till  the  pupils    have 
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discovered  why  the  final  e  of  judge,  for  instance,  in  the  second 
column  is  dropped.  This  is  mixing  in  a  little  brains  in  the  otherwise 
dry  study. 

At  every  stage  of  the  course,  however,  this  paradox  remains 
true  :  "  The  more  crayon  a  teacher  consumes,  the  better  his 
instruction." 


LITERATURE  IN  THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 


O.    T.    CORSON,     GRANVILLE,     O. 

It  is  an  admited  fact  that  in  nearly  all  our  country  schools,  and 
in  too  many  of  our  graded  schools  the  study  of  literature  is  entirely 
neglected.  Not  only  are  the  pupils  of  these  schools  ignorant  of  the 
great  writers  and  their  productions  but  also  a  large  percent  of  the 
teachers ;  of  which  fact  the  writer  has  had  abundant  proof  in  his 
experience  as  a  county  examiner. 

This  is  all  wrong  and  can  be  easily  remedied,  not  in  the  manner  in 
which  many  so-called  advances  are  made  at  present,  by  neglecting  some- 
thing equally  important,  but  by  joining  the  study  of  literature  with  that 
of  grammar.  The  following  method  has  been  used  successfully  in 
schools  of  whch  I  have  had  charge,  and,  I  think,  can  be  applied  by 
an  energetic  teacher  in  any  school,  graded  or  ungraded.  After  the 
pupils  have  mastered  the  general  principles  of  grammar  and  analysis, 
and  understand  something  of  the  relation  and  construction  of  words 
in  a  sentence,  an  author  can  be  assigned  the  class  for  study.  First 
in  order  will  be  a  biographical  sketch  prepared  by  each  pupil  from 
facts  which  he  may  have  gathered  by  reading  a  work  on  literature,  or 
if  he  have  no  access  to  books,  from  notes  placed  upon  the  black- 
board by  the  teacher.  Each  essay  should  be  written  correcdy 
as  to  capitals,  spelling,  &c,  and  each  pupil  should  be  required  to  give 
the  construction  of  the  principal  words  found  in  it.  This  will  be  a 
pleasant  and  profitable  exercise  in  composition,  and  each  member  of 
the  class,  knowing  that  he  will  be  required  to  analyze  his  ovm 
language,  and  show  the  relation  which  his  own  words  bear  to  each 
other  in  a  sentence  of  his  own  making,  will  be  taught  to  think  of  what 
he  is  saying  or  writing,  and  whether  or  not  he  is  using  the  right  word 
in  the  right  place.  This  work  should  be  followed  by  memorizing  and 
analyzing  selections  containing  some  of  the  best  thoughts  of  the  author 
assigned  for  study.  At  least  one  week  can  be  spent  in  this  manner, 
and  then  another  author  assigned,  and   so  on  throughout  the   year, 
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the  work  bein  g  neatly  copied  in  books  made  by  the  pupil  for  the 
purpose.  By  this  method  the  class  can  study  the  best  of  English  in  a 
connected  form,  gain  a  far  more  practical  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  English  language,  and,  at  the  same  time,  learn  something  of  the 
leading  English  writers.  We  frequently  hear  it  stated  that  we  are 
teaching  too  much  grammar.  I  do  not  believe  it,  but  I  do  think  we 
should  spend  less  time  on  the  dry,  meaningless,  disconnected 
sentences  found  in  many  of  our  text-books,  and  devote  more  time  to 
the  study  of  English  as  found  in  selections  containing  the  best 
thoughts  of  our   best  writers. 


FIRST    LESSONS    IN   GEOGRAPHY. 


The  end  or  purpose  of  geographical  instruction  is  chiefly  the 
creation  by  each  pupil  of  a  mental  map  of  the  world.  The  nature  of 
the  subject-matter  of  Geography  shows  what  the  materials  of  such 
construction  are.  The  map  which  each  child  thus  constructs  for 
himself  is  made  of  correct  ideas  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  as  it  is 
to-day ;  both  in  so  far  as  material  conditions  have  been  preserved, 
and  in  so  far  as  artificial  conditions  have  been  introduced.  In 
the  process  of  consructing  a  mental  picture  of  the  world,  the^e  ideas 
are  to  be  placed  in  their  proper  relation  to  one  another,  as  of  relative 
position,  resemblances  and  differences  of  size,  form,  and  attributes, 
cause  and  effect,  adaptation  to  the  service  of  man  ;  so  that  the  earth 
shall  at  least  be  seen  to  be  a  fit  place  for  the  development  of  a  happy 
life  for  man. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  a  large  number  of  these  elementary  ideas 
are  ideas  of  matter ;  and  as  such  must  therefore  •  first  reach  the  pupil 
through  the  senses.  For  instance,  a  large  portion  of  the  mental  map 
of  the  world  referred  to  is  composed  of  ideas  of  soil,  i.  e.,  land. 
Soil  in  some  of  its  varieties  must  be  made  familiar  to  the  s^ht  and 
fendch  of  pupils ;  and  pupils  must  be  made  to  understand  that  it  is 
this  actual  land  that,  in  some  of  its  varieties,  is  constantly  referred  to 
in  the  text  The  experience  of  the  pupil,  within  its  somewhat 
narrow  limits,  should  be  made  the  basis  of  his  interpretation  of  descriptive 
text.  The  various  kinds  of  soil,  and  rock  not  yet  reduced  to  soil, 
of  ores,  building  stones,  etc.,  etc.,  should  be   shown  to  the  pupil. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  water.      In  differing  quantities,  and  in 
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various  mass  forms,  it  constitutes  the  springs,  brooks,  rivers,  lakes, 
aiid  oceans  of  the  earth.  Water  is  water,  and  in  some  of  its  forms 
and  many  of  its  uses,  is  already  familiar  to  the  pupils ;  but  it  takes 
some  skill  on  the  part  of  the  instructor  to  make  this  knowledge  the 
means  of  interpretation  of  the  text  in  reference  to  all  forms  and  uses 
of  water  on  the  earth. 

The  ideas  of  these  mental  objects  as  transformed  into  new  uses  by 
man  is  capable  of  study  by  pupils  through  observation  to  a  limited 
extent ;  as  soil  in  agriculture,  stone  and  wood  in  building,  water  in 
turning  machinery,  irrigating  the  land,  and  providing  cheap  trans- 
portation by  canals,  rivers,  and  lakes.  But  this  objective  study  of  these 
uses  of  things  must  be  supplemented  by  the  study  of  reasons  for  their 
use  in  these  ways ;  thus  introducing  the  study  of  adaptation  of  the 
objects  and  forces  of  nature  to  one  another,  and  to  the  service  of  man. 

Thus  the  pupil  is  made  able  to  interpret  the  text  which  describes 
similar  conditions  and  uses  of  these  objects  in  regions  which  are 
wholly  unfamiliar  to  him. 

All  the  ideas  of  things  gained  by  observation  and  thought,  as 
indicated  above,  are  subject  to  change  in  the  imagination. 

The  changes  which  the  imagination  makes  of  remembered  ideas 
are  chiefly  as  follows  : 

1.  In  size.  Thus  a  brook  becomes  typical  of  a  river;  a  pond, 
of  a  lake;  a  hill,  of  a  mountain.  Verbal  description  (written  or 
spoken),  pictures,  and  various  other  forms  of  stimulus  to  the 
imagination,  have  here  their  place  in  the  teacher's  method. 

2.  In  relative  position.  Thus  the  new  relation  of  mountains, 
valleys,  rivers,  lakes,  and  plains,  in  new  regions,  become  easily 
interpreted  from  text  or  oral  description. 

3.  In  form.  Thus  the  differences  of  form  of  countries,  waters, 
natural  regions,  etc.,  etc.,  become  easily  explained  by  comparison 
with  the  familiar. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  chief  powers  of  the  mind,  viz.  ;  sense-per- 
ception, memory,  imagination,  and  reason  are  appropriately 
exercised  in  geographical  study.  It  will  be  further  observed  that  each 
power,  as  here  indicated,  is  exercised  on  its  appropriate  class  of 
objects.  In  some  books  on  Geography,  the  study  of  maps  is  con- 
sidered perceptive  study, — especially  maps  which,  by  difference  of 
color,  or  other  means,  indicate  differences  of  surface,  drainage,  etc., 
etc.  The  above  classification  puts  such  study  among  the  different 
forms  of  stimulus  to  the  imagination,  and  shows  that  such  study  is 
impossible  in  any  fair  way,  until  the  senses  have  been  exercised  upon 
their  appropriate  objects,  viz.  ;  real  matter  in  its  various  forms  of  soD, 
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water,  vegetation,  animal  life,  buildings,  and  whatever  nature   or  art 
has  made  of  matter. 

According  to  these  principles,  the  first  exercises  should  begin  in 
the  experience  of  the  pupils,  and  pass  therefrom  to  the  great 
unknown  beyond.  There  will  always  remain  a  large  portion  of  the 
world  unknown  to  every  person,  except  as  he  constructs  it  in  the 
imagination,  from  its  resemblances  to,  and  differences  from,  the 
portion  which  is  familiar  through  observation. 

The  first  study  is  that  of  direction,  as  a  preliminary  condition  to 
the  study  of  relative  position  of  places.  Much  of  this  work  is  better 
done  orally  than  with  the  book  ;  for  in  this  way  we  seem  to  come 
nearer  to  the  study  of  the  reality.  A  good  way  of  approaching  this 
subject  is  as  follows  :  Show  pupils  from  the  window  or  some 
convenient  place,  how  the  land  and  sky  seem  to  meet  in  a  curved 
line  in  the  distance.  Call  this  line  the  Iwrizon.  Show  where  in  this 
line  the  sun  seems  to  rise  in  the  morning,  and  say  that  the  way 
toward  the  place  in  the  horizon  at  which  the  sun  seems  to  rise  is 
called  east.  Explain  that  the  word  direction  is  sometimes  used 
instead  of  way.  Teach  the  sentence,  **  The  direction  in  which  the 
sun  rises  is  called  east."  Then,  '*  The  direction  iu  which  the  sun 
sets  is  called  west."  Place  each  pupil  in  the  class  in  such  position 
that  as  he  stands  his  right  hand  when  extended  will  point  toward  the 
east  and  his  left  toward  the  west.  Say,  '*  Your  face  is  toward  the 
north."  '*  Your  back  is  toward  the  south."  Give  many  test 
questions,  such  as  these  :  In  what  direction  does  your  right  hand 
point,  Jimmie  ?"  "  What  direction  is  your  face  toward,  Emma  ?" 
Continue  this  kind  of  question  until  every  child  seems  to  have  fixed 
clearly  in  -mind  the  actual  direction  in  each  case.  This  is  a  study  of 
a  reality,  viz.,  direction^  and  should  be  made  thorough  before 
attempting  its  use  in  determining  the  relative  position  of  objects. 
When  the  latter  work  is  attempted  it  should  be  with  familiar  objects 
of  the  schoolroom. 

For  example,  **  In  what  direction  is  the  stove  from  you,  Johnnie  ?" 
"This  window  from  your  seat,  Fannie  ?"  After  a  little  let  the  standard 
be  something  different  from  the  self.  **  What  direction  is  the  stove 
from  the  teacher's  desk,  Sammie  !  "  "  What  boy  is  just  north  of 
Henry,  Freddie  ?"  etc. 

The  four  directions  just  stated  should  be  called  cardinal  points. 
Next  explain  carefully,  by  suggesting  some  objects  occupying  such 
positions,  that  ''  The  direction  half-way  between  north  and  east  is 
called  north-east'*    **  The  direction  half-way  between  south  and  east 
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is  called  south-cast,^^    Same  for  each  of  the  other   two  semi-cardinal 
points. 

The  exercises  in  telling  the  directions  of  objects  may  now  be 
greatly  enlarged,  for  pupils  now  have  terms  by  which  to  describe  with 
sufficient  accuracy  the  direction  of  every  noticeable  object  within 
their  observation.  The  exercise  should  be  extended  to  objects  seen 
from  the  windows,  and  then  to  objects  out  of  sight,  but  remembered. 
— Indiana  School  Journal, 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  GOOD  BUT  NOT 

SUFFICIENT. 


At  the  annual  session  of  the  Ohio  Association  of  Congregational  Chnrches 
held  in  Steuben ville  in  May  last,  Rev.  A.  0.  Barrows,  the  Moderator  of  the 
Association,  preached  a  discourse  from  the  text,  ''Without  me  ye  can  do  noth- 
ing." It  was  an  excellent  discourse  throughout,  showing  the  need  of  Christ  in 
all  human  interests.  We  were  so  impressed  with  the  truth  and  fairness  of  the 
following  passage  bearing  upon  public  education  that  we  secured  the  privilege 
of  laying  it  before  our  readers. 

Th6  public  school  is  a  modem  institution  of  great  value.  So  rich 
are  the  possible  results  of  general  education  that  it  is  not  surprising 
that  many  have  come  to  trust  it  as  a  guarantee  of  safety.  There  pre- 
vails a  belief  that  intelligence  must  command  virtue,  and  guide  in  the 
pursuit  of  it.  This  opinion  is  correct  only  when  the  word  ' 'intelli- 
gence" is  so  enlarged  in  meaning  as  to  include  a  sympathetic  grasp  of 
all  those  things  which  are  morally  and  spiritually  discerned,  an  appre- 
ciative acquaintance  with  the  worth  of  all  varieties  oi  good,  as  well  as 
a  knowledge  oi  the  properties  of  things  and  a  mastery  of  methods.  The 
error  is  that  we  do  not  pause  to  measure  the  extent  of  the  intelligence 
we  secure,  and  yet  expect  it  to  do  all  the  work  that  might  possibly  be 
accomplished  by  a  wide  survey  of  all  the  elements  of  life.  Thus  our 
public  school  system  has  become  a  national  idol.  It  draws  largely  on 
willing  purses.  And  we  of  the  North  and  East  who  pay  most  of  the 
taxes  are  looking  into  the  South  and  West  and  asking  how  much  we 
can  assess  ourselves  to  give  those  States  and  Territories  a  more  gen- 
eral and  better  education  than  they  appreciate  or  can  secure.  For 
many  and  great  reasons  this  is  well.  But  all  Christians  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  our  schools  know  that  the  young  people  gathered  in  them 
need  personal  union  with  Jesus  now  as  much  as  ever,  and  that  our 
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schools  can  never,  in  any  degree,  furnish  a  substitute  for  his  influence. 
What  can  these  exercises  in  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  the  rest  do 
towards  giving  to  the  child  who  masters  them  ''power  to  become  a 
son  of  God  ?"  Is  there  anything  in  the  order,  discipline,  intellectual 
energy  and  enthusiasm  of  even  our  model  schools  which  can  impart  to 
our  children  the  peculiar  sweetness  of  christian  graces,  and  the  pecu- 
liar safety  of  those  whose  deepest  love  is  not  of  this  world.  They  cer- 
tainly can  supply  a  training  in  industry,  obedience,  self-restraint,  dili- 
gence, honest  work,  and  other  such  worthy  habits.  But  I  remember 
that  in  Phillips  Academy,  educaiion  which  was  not  apart  from  Christ, 
instilled  all  these  profitable  virtues  together  with,  and  subordinate  to, 
a  christian  idea  and  aim  of  life  which  transformed  them.  I  find  a 
great  difference  between  the  moral  tone  of  an  education  in  which  lan- 
guage, science,  literature,  history,  philosophy^  are  mastered  to  be  used 
for  Christ,  and  for  man  seen  as  in  Christ,  while  the  pupils  are  ever 
kept  close  to  his  warm  and  holy  heart,  and  that  of  those  schools  in 
which  all  these  branches  are  taught  thoroughly,  simply  as  the  means 
of  getting  along  in  after  life.  This  education  which  is  not  anti- 
christian,  but  simply  apart  from  Christ,  sometimes  discusses  morality 
considered  as  wise  and  profitable  conduct ;  though  I  suppose  that  in 
most  of  om:  schools  even  that  is  but  very  slightly  touched  upon,  but 
of  morality  as  the  fruit  of  a  redeemed  life,  and  of  the  lofty  fellowships 
and  long  measures  of  christian  goodness  they  know  nothing.  Conse- 
quently terrible  statistics  have  been  compiled,  showing  us  that  we  are 
educating  too  many  criminals,  making  of  the  heads  of  our  young  peo- 
ple workshops  for  their  hearts,  but  leaving  their  hearts  to  work  those 
shops  for  forgery,  arson,  thefr,  and  many  crimes. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  remedy  is  not  to  have  a  few  verse;  read  from 
the  Bible,  or  a  short  prayer  recited,  or  a  hymn  sung  as  a  formal  open- 
ing of  the  school.  It  is  not  clear  that  any  change  in  the  outward  rela- 
tions of  the  public  school  to  Christianity  is  needed.  The  christian 
home  and  the  church  of  C  hrist  have  been  divinely  organized  to  disci- 
pline our  youth  in  love  and  piety.  The  sooner  we  learn  the  fact  that 
no  public  school  can  convey  to  our  children  the  special  blessings 
which  flow  through  those  channels,  the  better  for  us  and  ours.  If  the 
work  of  the  church  and  home  is  well  done  no  harm  will  follow  the 
distinct  declaration  that  the  public  school  is  not  for  religious  training. 
But  if  we,  in  our  idolatry  of  the  public  schools,  leave  to  them  the  whole 
education  of  our  children*,  so  that  they  grow  up  apart  from  Christ,  a 
terrible  experience  will  show  us  that  American  public  schools,  apart 
from  Christ,  can  not  do  for  our  youth  what  Jesus  has  been  doing  for 
them^  even  in  darker  ages. 
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CIGARETTE  SMOKING. 


C.    W,    BENNETT. 

Are  we  rearing  a  generaiion  of  smokers  ?  Who  is  responsible?  My 
attention  has  recently  been  called  to  the  stupidity  and  languor  of  some 
of  our  younger  boys  in  their  school  exercises.  I  suspected  it  to  be 
caused  by  the  use  of  a  narcotic,  and  upon  investigation  was  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  traceable  to  smoking  cigarettes.  A  some* 
what  careful  examination  disclosed  the  following  starding  facts,  which 
I  have  thought  best  to  give  to  the  Monthly,  that  teachers'  attention 
may  be  directed  to  the  alarming  extent  and  increase  of  cigarette 
smoking  among  the  smaller  boys  in  our  towns  and  cities. 

A  kind  appeal  was  made  to  the  boys  in  the  lower  grades,  to  which 
they  responded  voluntarily.  Of  73  boys  in  the  A  and  B  grammar 
grades,  who^  ages  run  from  12  to  15  years,  31  answered  that  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  smoking  cigarettes,  onl>  7  could  say  they  had 
never  smoked  tobacco  in  any  form,  and  the  others  either  remained 
silent  or  said  they  had  stopped  smoking. 

Of  96  boys  questioned  in  the  C  and  D  grammar  grades,  ages  running 
from  10  to  12  years,  there  were  68  smokers,  9  who  had  never  smoked, 
and  the  others  made  no  reply,  or  answered  as  the  pupils  in  the  other 
grades.  Then,  of  these  169  boys,  in  the  grammar  departments,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  voluntary  statements,  there  are  89  smokers,  and 
only  16,  or  one  out  ol  ten,  who  have  never  smoked. 

Only  those  are  included  who  had  used  tobacco ;  no  pupils  were 
counted  who  had  smoked  other  substances,  and  all  the  smokers  had 
used  cigarettes  instead  of  cigars. 

In  the  primary  grade.%  among  the  smallest  boys,  ages  running  from 
6  to  10  years,  were  found  86  smokers,  which  is  more  than  40  per 
cent  of  all  the  boys  in  these  grades.  Quite  a  number  have  just  en- 
tered the  chart  classes,  and  must  have  learned  to  smoke  before  they 
were  6  years  old. 

The  test  was  not  made  in  the  High  School,  but  the  amount  of  cigar- 
ette smoking  is  not  so  great  there,  which  only  shows  more  certainly 
that  the  habit  is  increasing  rapidly,  and  that,  too,  among  the  smaller 
boys. 

Now  if  what  is  proved  by  this  investigation  at  Piqua  is  true  of  a  like 
proportion  of  young  boys  in  other  towns,— ^and  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  this  place  is  an  exception, — what  a  vast  army  of  smokers  we  arc 
rearing  in  Ohio !  I  will  not  take  up  space  to  discuss  the  effects  of  the 
tobacco  habit  upon  men,  or  what  must  be  the  damaging  results  of  it 
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upon  the  brains  and  nerves  of  boys  coming  up  through  these  tender 
years,  when  both  mind  and  body  are  most  susceptible  to  hurtful  influ- 
ences. My  purpose  is  to  present  the  facts  of  the  investigation  for  the 
information  of  parents  and  teachers  who  are  conscientiously  working 
for  the  mental  and  moral  culture  of  children. 

It  is  to  be  deprecated  that  the  use  of  tobacco  prevails  so  generally 
among  so  many  of  the  best  citizens,  and  that  the^e  is  not  only  a  very 
rapid  increase  of  this  useless  indulgence,  but  a  growing  timidity  on 
the  part  of  men  everywhere  to  speak  against  it.  But  if  it  be  true  that 
one  of  the  most  important  sources  of  a  teacher's  worth  to  a  commu- 
nity is  his  example,  that  many  things  of  most  practical  value  to  chil- 
dren are  not  found  in  text  books,  and  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  strengthen  the  child's  nature  to  resist  the  approach  of  vice  of 
every  kind,  then  it  behooves  both  teachers  and  parents  to  investigate 
this  question  thoughtfully  and  without  prejudice. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  teacher  especially  should  see  to  it  that  his 
example  and  influence  are  right  in  this  matter,  and  should  put  forth 
his  best  endeavors  to  save  the  boys  from  this  filthy  and  degrading 
vice. 


WHAT  TEACHING  IS. 


Teaching  and  TeacJitrs  is  a  new  book  by  Dr.  H.  Clay  Trumbull, 
editor  of  The  Sunday  School  Times,  We  have  never  seen  a  clearer 
statement  of  what  it  is  to  teach  than  is  contained  in  the  following  ex- 
tract from  this  excellent  work  : 

It  is  not  easy  for  the  inquirer  to  obtain  a  clear  and  competent  un- 
derstanding of  the  term  "  teaching."  The  dictionaries  will  give  him 
little  aid  on  this  point.  Their  definitions  are  varied,  vague,  and  un- 
satisfactory. If  he  turns  to  the  technical  treatises  and  manuals  on  the 
subject,  he  will  not  be  likely  to  gain  a  much  clearer  impression  of  the 
scope  and  purport  of  the  term.  Out  of  an  extensive  study  of  the  lit- 
erature of  teaching,  for  now  more  than  twenty  years,  I  can  say  with 
posidveness  that,  from  the  days  of  Roger  Ascham  down  to  the  latest 
European  and  American  educational  writers,  hardly  one  writer  in  fifty 
has  even  attempted  to  tell  his  readers  what  he  means  by  the  term 
"  teaching,"  or  to  indicate  the  precise  nature  and  limits  of  the  teach- 
ing-process as  he  understands  that  process.  Commonly,  indeed,  the 
term  ''  teaching  "  is  employed  by  such  writers  as  though  its  meaning 
were  w^U  understood  \  yet,  in  many  cases,  their  own  yses  of  it,  at 
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different  times  and  in  different  connections,  would  go  to  show  their 
own  lack  of  a  well-defined  meaning  attached  to  it,  which  should  sharp- 
ly distinguish  it  from  "  educating,"  **  training,"  **  giving  informa- 
tion," **  exhibiting  impressively,"  "  instructing,"  "inculcating,"  and 
other  terms  variously  used  as  indicative  of  educational  processes.  In 
hardly  more  than  half  a  dozen  instances  have  I  found  an  educational 
writer  attempting  to  explain  his  understanding  of  this  term  *' teach- 
ing," on  which  pivoted  all  the  value  of  the  instruction  and  guidance 
he  essayed  to  give  to  his  readers.  It  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  a 
needless  task  for  us  to  seek  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  nature 
and  elements  of  the  teaching-process,  as  preliminary  to  an  inquiry 
into  its  wise  methods. 

Jacotot  claimed,  that  **  to  teach  is  to  cause  to  learn."  Professor 
Hart  improved  on  this  definition  by  claiming  that  "  teaching  is  caus- 
ing another  to  know."  Probably  no  more  simple  or  accurate  defini- 
tions than  these  two  have  ever  been  suggested.  They  certainly  indicate 
the  essence  of  true  teaching.  Teaching  involves  the  idea  of  knowl- 
edge obtained  by  a  process.  One  may,  indeed,  teach  himself,  may 
be  his  own  teacher,  through  reaching  out  after  knowledge  by  an.  intel- 
ligently directed  effort ;  but  no  one  can  teach — and  to  that  extent  be 
a  teacher  of — either  himself  or  another,  without  the  obtaining  of 
knowledge  by  the  person  taught.  Teachings  in  fact,  includes  the  idea 
of  learnings  not  as  its  correlative  term,  but  as  one  of  its  constituent 
parts.  There  can  really  be  no  such  thing  as  teaching  without  learn- 
ing; the  process  of  learning  must  accompany  the  process  of  teaching, 
and  must  keep  pace  with  it.  Just  to  the  extent  of  the  learning  on  the 
one  part,  is  there  the  teaching  on  the  other  part.  If  the  learning-pro- 
cess halts,  so  halts  the  teaching-process.  If  the  learning-process  ends, 
the  teaching-process,  has  ended. 

Originally,  in  our  English  language,  as  in  accordance  with  the  an- 
alogy of  other  European  languages,  the  word  "learn"  was  used  in 
the  twofold  sense  of  teaching  and  learning ;  one  could  learn  by  him- 
self, or  he  could  learn  another — could  cause  another  to  learn.  Thus, 
the  poet  Drayton  makes  a  royal  guide  tell  of  the  instructed  king: 

"  Who,  till  I  learned  him,  had  not  known  his  might." 

And  Shakespeare's  queen,  in  Cymbeline,  asks  of  her  court  physi- 
cian: 

.."  Have  I  not  been 

Thy  pupil  long  ?    Hast  thou  not  learned  me  how 
To  make  perfumes  ?  distil  ?  preserve  ?" 

In  the  natural  progress  of  language,  there  came  to  l^e  a  subdivision  o( 
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the  twofold  idea  of  the  word  'Mearn;"  and  the  distinction  between 
the  objective  and  the  subjective  phases  of  the  learning-process  was  in- 
dicated by  the  use  of  the  term  "  teachi-^g  "  for  the  one,  and  "  learn- 
ing" for  the  other.  Now,  therefore,  "teaching"  is  that  part  of  the 
twofold  learning-process  by  which  knowledge  which  is  yet  outside  of 
the  learner's  mind  is  directed  toward  that  mind ;  and  ''  learning  "  is 
that  part  of  the  same  twofold  process  by  which  the  knowledge  taught 
is  made  the  learner's  own.  Still,  as  before,  however,  there  can  ^e  no 
teacher  where  there  is  not  a  learner ;  although,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  may  be  a  learner  where  there  is  no  one  else  than  himself  to  be 
his  teacher.  If  this  truth  be  borne  clearly  in  mind,  there  is  a  decided 
gain  in  the  verbal  distinction  of  the  two  component  parts  of  the  learn- 
iog-process,  as  made  by  our  modern  use  of  the  words  "  teaching  "  and 
'' learning;"  but  if  this  distinction  should  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
there  can  be  any  teaching  where  there  is  no  corresponding  learning ; 
that  i:  is  possible,  in  fact,  for  one  to  teach  while  no  one  learns ; — then 
indeed  it  would  be  far  better  for  us  to  go  back  to  the  old  terminology, 
and  to  insist  in  every  phrase  that  no  one  is  taught  until  he  has  learned, 
and  that  no  one  teaches  another  until  the  other  learns ;  that,  in  short, 
teaching  another  is  ever  and  always  learning  another,  causing  another 
to  learn. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  denied,  that  the  term  ''  teaching  "  is  often 
foirly  employed  in  other  senses  than  a  technical  one.  Thus,  we  speak 
of  the  teaching  of  our  example  >  of  our  teaching  others  by  the  spirit 
which  we  manifest,  or  by  the  conduct  which  we  display ;  of  our  caus- 
ing others  to  know,  from  what  they  see  in  us,  that  our  way  is  desira- 
ble, or  that  it  is  undesirable ;  of  our  thus  leading  them  in  the  path  we 
pursue,  or  impelling  them  toward  another  path  than  that  To  teach- 
ing of  this  kind,  all  of  us  are  given,  at  all  times.  In  this  sense,  we 
all  are  teachers,  always.  We  are  continually  causing  those  about  us 
to  know  the  better  way,  or  the  worse.  But  it  is  not  of  this  kind  of 
teachmg  that  we  speak,  when  we  say  that  we  are  Sunday-school 
teachers ;  that  we  are  engaged  in  Sunday-school  teaching ;  that  we 
expect  to  teach  our  class  next  Sunday;  or,  that  we  taught  our  class 
last  Sunday,  We  have  in  mind,  in  such  phrases,  an  active  and  pur- 
poseful service,  rather  than  that  unconscious  teaching  of  ours  which  is 
inevitable,  whether  we  desire  it  or  not.  It  is  the  causing  another  to 
know  that  which  we  know,  and  which  he  does  not ;  that  which  we 
want  him  to  know,  and  which  we  seek  to  have  him  know, — which  is 
"  teaching  "  in  its  technical  sense ;  teaching  in  the  sense  in  which  we 
use  the  term,  when  we  say  that  we  have  been  teaching  a  particular 

esson  to  a  particular  scholar  or  class.     In  this  sense,  "  teaching  "  ob- 
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viously  involves  the  threefold  idea  ^of  a  teacher,  a  lesson,  and  a 
learner ;  it  involves  knowledge  on  the  teacher's  part,  and,  at  the  start, 
the  lack  of  it  on  the  part  of  the  scholar ;  also,  an  actual  transfer  of 
that  knowledge  from  the  teacher's  mind  to  the  scholar's,  before  the 
teaching-process  is  concluded.  Hence,  to  say  that  you  have  '^  taught 
a  lesson,"  includes  the  idea  that  some  one  has  learned  that  lesson ;  for 
unless  there  is  learnmg  by  a  learner  there  can  be  no  teaching  by  a 
teacher ;  and  until  the  teacher  has  caused  a  learner  to  know  a  lesson, 
or  a  truth,  the  teacher  has  only  been  trying  to  teach — so  far  without 
success. 

Intelligent,  purposeful  teaching  includes  the  idea  ot  two  persons, 
both  of  them  active.  Nor  is  it  enough  that  there  be  two  persons,  both 
of  them  active ;  both  active  over  the  same  lesson.  This  may  be  se- 
cured by  hearing  a  recitation,  and  commenting  on  it ;  but  that  is  not, 
necessarily,  teaching.  The  scholar,  in  such  a  case,  may  be  merely 
exercising  his  memory,  reciting  what  he  has  memorized  verbally  with- 
out understanding  a  word  of  it ;  he  learns  nothing ;  he  is  not  taught 
anything ;  he  is  not  caused  to  know  a  single  fact  or  truth,  by  his 
teacher's  hearing  him  recite ;  nor  does  he  learn  anything  by  his  teach- 
er's wisest  comment,  if  he  pays  no  attention  to  that  comment,  or  if 
he  is  unable  to  understand  it.  ''  Teaching,"  as  causing  another  to 
know,  includes  the  mutual  effort  of  two  persons  to  the  same  end. 
The  teacher  must  endeavor  to  cause  the  pupil  to  learn  a  particular 
fact  or  truth  which  he  wants  him  to  know ;  the  learner  must  endeavor 
to  learn  that  particular  fact  or  truth.  Until  the  two  are  at  this  com- 
mon work,  the  process  of  teaching  has  not  begun ;  until  the  learner 
has  learned,  the  teacher  has  not  taught. 
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"  Here,"  said  the  professor,  as  he  led  the  way  into  another  alcove, 
and  selected  a  new  key  from  the  bunch  he  was  carrying,  ^'  are  my 
rarest  specimens,  and  I  have  reserved  them  for  the  last.  If  I  have 
deserved  any  credit  for  original  investigation  it  is  in  this  department  that 
the  results  appear.  Here  is  my  proof  of  a  stratified  formation  in  the 
educational  world.  We  will  not  examine  those  lower  shelves  to-day ; 
let  us  look  at  these  collections  from  Cenozoic  time.  These  rounded 
pebbles  are  from    the  strata  of  the  Pounding  Period,  which  seems  to 
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have  continued  for  many  centuries.  It  shows  many  hardy  forms  of 
life  which  have  survived  to  the  present  day.  It  was  followed  by  an 
upheaval  which  disclosed  many  faults  in  the  old  strata. 

'*  These  lines  show  the  action  of  the  Lecture  Wave  which  passed 
over  the  entire  continent.  The  drift  from  that  source  is  sometimes 
found  mixed  with  later  formations. 

''  These  specimens  so  strangely  covered  with  marks  and  figures  be- 
long to  the  Examination  Epoch.  It  is  noted  for  the  regularity  and 
uniformity  of  its  strata,  which  usually  lie  in  a  horizontal  position.  No 
faults  can  be  discovered  in  it  without  hard  digging.  The  characteris- 
tic species  of  this  epoch  is  the  ninety  percentum,  which  you  can  readily 
recognize  by  its  abnormal  cerebral  development.  There  are  also  fre- 
quent traces  of  iron  in  its  strata. 

"  These  sharply-cut  crystals  belong  to  the  Military  Epoch,  and  those 
uncouth  forms  in  the  shelf  above  are  characteristic  of  the  Calisthenic 
Period. 

"This  strange  medley  is  from  the  Object  Lesson  Group;  there 
are  a  few  survivals,  but  many  of  the  species  have  long  been  extinct. 

*'  Here  is  a  fine  assortment  of  Natural  Methods. 

"  This  mass  of  impalpable  dust  is  from  the  New.  Education  Era. 
To  the  uninstructed  it  shows  only  the  action  of  wind,  but  examine  it 
carefully  and  you  will  discover  some  new  forms  of  life.  This  Quincy 
Granite  contains  some  very  interesting  specimens. 

"  Through  all  these  strata  we  see  evidence  of  the  scratching  and 
scoring  effect  of  the  Glacial  Epoch ;  in  some  places  also  the  traces  of 
igneous  action,  and  of  explosions,  but  the  fittest,  if  not  always  the 
best  species  have  survived." 

Just  then  the  chapel  bell  rang,  so  thanking  the  professor,  I  took  my 
leave.  Martin  R.  Andrews. 

Marietta,  O. 


WHERE  GREATEST  VICTORIES  ARE  WON, 


BY   CARRIE   CHEYNEV. 

He  who  called  thee  into  life, 
Calls  thee  to  perform  thy  part ; 

Labor  nobly  in  the  strife 
With  a  strong  and  patient  heart* 
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Soldier  gay  on  dress  parade 
Ne'er  has  won  the  royal  crown. 

Bat  'tis  he,  midst  ball  and  blade, 
Who  has  fearless  valor  shown. 

When  war's  thunders  fiercely  rage, 
When  thou  seest  comrades  slain, 

Wilt  thou  falter,  nor  engage 
Foemen  on  the  bloody  plain  ? 

Summon  courage  for  thy  task, 
Never  to  the  foeman  yield, 

Never  of  him  quarter  ask. 
Rather  die  upon  the  field. 

Often  'gainst  the  breathless  shock 
Men  have  stood  and  would  not  quail, 

Firmly  stood  as  granite  rock. 
Or  charged  on  'raid  iron  hail. 

Patriots  have  for  country  fought. 
Heroes'  blood  has  flowed  like  rain  ; 

Good  their  sacrifice  has  wrought, 
They  have  broken  slavery's  chain. 

Yet,  where  cannon  crash  and  boom. 
And  where  swords  gleam  in  the  sun, 

Where  brave  men  have  met  their  doom. 
Greatest  victories  are  not  won. 

But  on  battle  fields  unseen, 

Where  the  soul  contends  'gainst  wrong. 
Here  have  grandest  conflicts  been, 

Here's  sung  noblest  triumph-song. 

Charging  'gainst  the  powers  of  sin. 
All  concealed  from  mortal's  view, 

Here  the  soul  must  lose  or  win 
Its  Gettysburg  or  Waterloo. 

Wooster,  Ohio. 
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BALANCE  IN  WORK. 


A  fitting  balance  of  parts  is  the  highest  and  most  difficult  attainment 
in  fine  art.  Proportion  in  architecture,  a  fundamental  condition  of 
good  work,  is  the  right  relation  of  one  dimension  to  other  dimensions, 
and  of  all  dimensions  to  the  end  in  view.  Symmetrical  and  well- 
balanced  activity  is  rarely  attained  by  men.  The  law  of  growth,  both 
socially  and  individually,  is  against  it  at  any  one  stage  of  progress ;  and 
this  proportion  is  reached,  so  far  as  it  is  reached  at  all,  as  the  result  of 
many  excessive  and  disproportionate  efforts  in  diverse  directions. 

Progress  arises  from  a  rhythmical  movement.  One  truth,  one 
method,  strongly  possesses  the  mind.  The  very  intensity  of  the  new 
view  obscures,  for  the  time  being,  older  truths  and  tried  methods. 
Popular  conviction  and  individual  thought  advance  with  a  decisive 
swing  in  one  direction  which  must  be  shortly  compensated  by  a  like 
swing  in  another  and  correlative  direction.  The  mind,  like  the  body, 
moves  forward  by  successive  strides  that  sustain  each  other. 

This  law,  which  arises  from  the  narrowness  of  the  human  mind  and 
its  concentration  of  vision,  affects  strongly  our  methods  of  education. 
In  the  first  place  it  leads  us  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  method 
in  its  details,  and  to  the  particular  method  which  has  last  commended 
itself  to  us.  We  are  tempted  to  disparage  unjustiy  the  work  already 
done,  and  the  ways  we  wish  to  displace.  It  helps  also  to  obscure  in 
our  minds  the  value  and  variety  of  individual  life,  and  the  essential 
freedom  of  its  unfolding.  It  imparts  to  us  for  a  time  undue  satisfac- 
tion in  the  changes  and  improvements  we  make,  and  later,  either  to 
us  or  to  others,  an  undue  dissatisfaction  in  them,  when  they  are  found 
not  fully  to  reach  their  ends.  It  obscures  for  our  minds  the  one  car- 
dinal fact,  that  nothing  in  education  is  perfect,  nothing  fixed ;  and  that 
when  we  are  approaching  apparent  perfection,  we  are  really  reaching 
the  point  of  greatest  danger.  That  which  we  pronounce  complete  is 
ready  to  pass  away. 

These  first  principles  in  education  were  re-impressed  on  my  mind  by 
a  recent  visit  to  a  well-ordered  normal  school.  It  contained  a  kinder- 
garten department.  The  motto  in  this  very  inviting  room  was  **Come, 
let  us  live  for  our  children.'*  The  method  pursued  was  one  of  elicita- 
tion — of  calling  out  in  a  pleasant  and  profitable  way  the  activity  of  the 
children.  The  teachers  were  in  some  sense  wiser  and  more  experienced 
children,  ready  to  direct  the  irrepressible  impulses  of  those  about  them. 
There  is  in  this  idea  much  that  is  admirable.  It  stands  quite  opposed 
to  the  older  method  of  repression^  an4  the  impo9itioq  of  tasl^s  n^ore  ox 
1^§  painful, 
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Yet  the  thought  immediately  arose,  is  this  way  wholly  right,  and  the 
older  one  wholly  wrong.  The  earlier  method  certainly  often  gave 
strong,  muscular  character,  though  with  needless  waste  and  suffering. 
Well-ordered  character  in  men  as  certainly  involves  decisi'  e  repres- 
sion as  spontaneous  action.  The  impulses  of  children  are  childish  and 
excessive,  and  they  must  find  clear  limits  as  well  as  open  ways.  It 
may  be  thought  that  these  two  things,  restraint  and  incitement,  can  both 
proceed  in  education  more  unconsciously  on  the  part  of  the  child  than 
is  generally  supposed,  and  that  the  wise  and  kind  teacher  will  give  and 
withhold  in  such  a  way  that  both  processes  will  be  unobserved.  Here 
is  truth,  but  not  the  whole  truth.  It  is  always  well,  and  often  abso- 
lutely essential,  that  the  giving  and  the  withholding,  the  thing  to  be 
done  and  the  thing  not  to  be  done,  shall  declare  themselves  distinctly 
and  forcibly  in  the  child's  consciousness.  The  child  is  not  a  plant, 
sure  of  its  spontaneous  law.  It  is  not  merely  action  right  in  form  that 
is  desired,  but  action  profoundly  right  in  spirit,  action  that  penetrates 
directly,  wittingly,  the  child's  thought,  and  becomes  a  voluntary  law  to 
it.  I  was  led  to  ask  myself  how  far  is  the  motto,  ''Come,  let  us  live 
for  our  children,"  a  true  one  ?  It  earnestly  and  correctly  emphasizes 
a  principle  of  education  which  the  stern^  hard-working  past  overlooked. 
That  principle  is  that  we  must  enter  sympathetically  into  the  lives  we 
are  to  guide  and  govern.  But  is  this  the  ultimate  statement  of  our  relation 
to  our  children  ?  Are  we,  in  any  full  sense,  to  live  for  them  ?  Is 
their  life  to  become  a  form  for  our  lives  ?  If  this  is  true,  it  would 
seem  to  be  a  strange  inversion  of  things.  The  older  idea  is  the  more 
direct  one,  and  in  some  sense  the  more  natural  one,  that  the  life  of 
the  child  falls  into  subjection  and  submission  to  the  life  of  the  parent. 
If  each  generation  of  parents  is,  in  any  strict  sense,  to  live  for  its  child- 
ren, child-life  guides  and  governs  mature  life.  To  affirm  this  is  to  say 
that  life  is  a  fading  out  of  flowers  sweetest  when  they  first  unfold. 

Evidently  there  is  a  counter-statement  to  this  principle,  which  might 
be  put  in  this  form  :  ''Come,  let  us  make  our  children  partakers  in 
our  own  lives.''  This,  as  an  uncorrected  statement,  would  be  the  more 
just  of  the  two.  It  is  better  that  the  life  of  the  child  should  be  truly 
called  into  the  life  of  the  man,  than  the  life  of  the  man  should  be  bent 
to  that  of  the  child.  But  neither  principle  can  be  left  without  the 
other.  The  child  cannot  be  gathered  into  the  life  of  the  parent,  save 
as  the  parent  can  first  sympathetically  enter  into  the  life  of  the  child; 
and  the  parent  cannot,  with  any  true  force  of  instruction  and  guidance, 
enter  sympathetically  mto  the  life  of  the  child,  except  as  he  himself 
has  a  better  and  higher  life  into  which  the  child  may  be  led.  The 
b^is  of  our  sympathy  with  the  child  is  that  we  find   ip  i^  so  fnapy 
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germiaaat  forces,  so  much  that  it  may  easily  and  quickly  become,  that 
there  falls  upon  it  so  much  of  the  light  of  coming  years. 

The  true  motto,  then,  we  believe  to  be,  ''Come,  let  us,  leading  our 
chQdren,  enter  into  life."  A  large  sense  of  life, — in  secular  education, 
a  large  sense  of  the  life  of  knowledge ;  in  spiritual  education,  a  large 
sense  of  the  life  of  love, — is  the  essential  thing  in  the  teacher.  This 
life  and  this  sense  of  life,  if  they  are  present,  will  always,  in  one  way 
or  another,  lay  hold  of  the  livmg  thoughts  and  feelings  about  them, — 
as  light  and  heat  lay  hold  of  growing  plants — and  lead  them  forward, 
and  move  forward  with  them  into  fuller  life.  Life  begets  life,  this  is 
the  one  law  of  every  living  process.  A  method,  therefore,  that  in  any 
way  becomes  mechanical,— that  is,  that  becomes  a  method, — and 
fastens  itself  upon  us  as  an  external  law,  is  doomed  to  failure. 

The  divine  method  is  that  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being  in 
God.  We  are  religiously  educated  by  the  world  when  this  statement 
is  increasingly  true  of  us ;  and  we  have  power  to  educate  others  in  the 
degree  in  which  we  ourselves  have  entered,  and  are  entering  into  the 
largeness  of  the  divine  thought,  or  into  the  largeness  of  the  divine  love^ 
or  into  both  of  them  in  a  spiritual  transfiguration. 

Come,  let  us,  leading  our  children,  enter  into  life.  — President  Bas- 
conty  University  of  Wisconsin^  in  ^^ Sunday  School  Times^^ 
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ORIGIN    OF    NEW    ENGLISH    WORDS. 

The  following  facts  may  serve  as  a  straw  to  show  which  way  one  of 
the  breezes  of  progress  is  blowing : 

In  an  advertisement  of  the  last  edition  of  Webster's  Unabridged 
Dictionary,  recently  received  through  the  mail,  I  noticed  a  specimen 
page  of  the  supplement  of  new  words,  additional  meanings,  &c.  This 
page  I  analyzed,  with  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  from  what  sources 
our  new  words  come.  Of  the  ninety-two  words  on  this  page,  forty- 
seven,  one  more  than  half,  have  mentioned  in  connection  with  them 
the  language  from  which  they  are,  severally,  derived.  The  other 
forty-five  deal  with  additional  meanings,  variant  spellings,  and  the 
like ;  or  are  of  such  evident  derivation  that  no  special  explanation  is 
called  for.  Of  these  forty-seven  words,  one  is  from  the  Scotch,  one 
from  the  Irish,  one  from  the  Welsh,  one  from  the  English,  five  from 
the  Latin,  nine  from  the  French,  (some  of  which  were  Latin,  further 
back,)  and  twenty-nine  from  the  preek,  Wm.  P.  Shipman. 

fil4chifl  (College* 
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RURAL   READING  CIRCLES. 

In  the  report  of  the  O.  T.  R.  C.  for  Lucas  County,  as  contained  in 
the  August  No.  of  the  Monthly,  Supt.  Dowd  had  in  mind  only  the 
city  of  Toledo.  I  do  not  know  that  the  corresponding  member  made 
any  attempt  at  a  county  organization,  at  least  we  never  heard  of  it 
At  Sylvania,  however,  we  had  a  successful  Circle,  composed  of  the 
teachers  of  Sylvania  and  surrounding  country.  We  met  bi-weekly 
at  the  residence  of  your  humble  servant,*  and  continued  to  do  so  until 
the  last  of  June,  when  I  moved  away.  Instead  of  the  interest  dimin- 
ishing it  rather  increased  until  the  very  last. 

I  think  several  of  the  members  deserve  certificates  of  having  com- 
pleted the  first  year's  course  of  the  O.  T.  R.  C.  I  mention  this,  not 
from  any  personal  consideration^  but  because  I  feel  that  these  village 
organizations  may  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  country  teach- 
ers by  being  made  the  nuclei  for  local  organizations.  And  more  than 
that,  I  believe  it  is  the  only  means  by  which  the  country  teachers  can 
be  reached  and  benefitted  by  the  Reading  Circle.  I  presume  the 
city  superintendents,  who  have  been  appointed  corresponding  mem- 
bers, are  the  most  capable  men  in  their  respective  counties,  but  it 
seems  to  be  a  truth,  that  there  is  a  barrier  between  the  city  and  coun- 
try teachers  as  fixed  and  insuperable  as  that  between  the  Rich  Man 
and  Lazarus.  (I  shall  not  state  which  is  the  Rich  Man  and  which  is 
Lazarus.)  My  observation  during  the  past  year  has  been,  that  it  is 
only  in  exceptional  cases  that  the  city  superintendent  has  condescend- 
ed to  give  any  attention  to  the  organization  of  Reading  Circles  among 
the  country  teachers. 

If  the  O.  .T-  R.  C.  ever  accomplishes  what  I  was  !ed  to  believe  it 
was  designed  to  accomplish  for  the  country  teachers,  when  I  was  at 
the  Chatauqua  meeting,  some  more  effective  means  than  city  superin- 
tendents will  need  to  be  employed. 

But  to  return  to  the  Sylvania  T.  R.  C,  I  believe  that  if  some  one  in 
authority  should  take  some  interest  in  it,  and  give  it  the  proper  en- 
couragement, it  might  be  made  the  means  of  doing  a  great  good  for 
the  country  teachers  of  Lucas  County.  I  am  in  full  sympathy  with 
these  country  teachers,  and  hope  something  will  be  done  for  them. 

Ex-CouNTRv  Teacher. 


ANSWERS  TO   QUERIES, 

Q.  I,  p.  488. — ^'The  goddess  of  war,  called  Bellona,  had  these 
three  handmaids  ever  attending  her :  Blood,  Firo  and  Famine,  which 
fbr^e  dani^^lf  ^%  of  ^^cb  fo^pe  apd  strength  that  eacji  oi^e  of  tlieq) 
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alone  is  able  and  sufficient  to  torment  and  afflict  a  proud  prince;  and 
they  all  joined  together  are  of  puissance  to  destroy  the  most  populous 
country  and  richest  region  of  the  world." — Modernized  from  Hall's 
Chronicle  (1530).  A.  M.  M. 

Berea^  O. 

Bellona  was  the  Roman  goddess  of  war,  sister  to  Mars ;  she  is  rep- 
resented as  being  armed  with  a  scourge  with  which  she  incited  her  vo- 
taries to  war,  whence  comes  the  expression,  '^Bellona's  whips. 

J.  K. 

Bellona  was  the  Roman  goddess  of  war,  and  wife  or  sister  of  Mars. 
She  is  represented  as  armed  with  bloody  scourges,  and  she  inspired  her 
votaries  with  a  resisdess  fury  in  battle.  In  her  worship  the  priests 
were  accustomed  to  scourge  their  own  limbs  and  bodies  until  covered 
with  blood.  Hence,  *'  Bellona's  whips  "  would  refer  to  any  means  of 
self-torture,  either  of  body  or  of  mind.  In  the  case  cited,  possibly 
the  reference  is  to  self-accusation,  or  an  accusing  conscience. 

N.  W.  B. 

Q.  2,  p.  488. — The  second  cost  is  112)^  per  cent,  of  the  first  cost; 
hence  on  it  the  amount  will  be  {-  as  great  a  rate  per  cent,  as  on  the 
first  cost;  therefore  | — |,  or  ^,=5  per  cent.,  the  difference  in  the 
rates.     Hence,  ^=45  per  cent.,  rate  at  first  cost. 

Akron^  O.  W.  I.  Brenizer. 

From  the  conditions  of  the  question,  ^  of  gain  =  ^  cost.  Then, 
gain  =  \  cost,  which  equals  250  per  cent.,  ans.  There  are  quite  a 
number  of  the  readers  of  the  Monthly  wh  j  are  interested  in  this 
Query.  R.  E.  Baldwin. 

Nelsony  O. 

Let  100  per  cent.  =  actual  cost. 
112^  per  cent.  =  supposed  cost. 
100 

100  per  cent.= =  88f  per  cent,  of  Sup.  cost. 

112J 

100  per  cent.  —  88f  per  cent.  =  11^  per  cent. 

5  per  cent.  =  11^  per  cent.,  or  ^  of  act  selling  rate. 

5  per  cent,  x  9  =  45  per  cent  =  selling  rate. 
100  per  cent.  —  45  per  cent  =  55  per  cent.  =  rate  of  loss. 

FUckoiUe,  O.  W.  D.  Drake! 


5  per  cent  gain  =12^4  per  cent  of  cost 
I  per  cent,  gain  =:  2.5  per  cent,  of  cost. 
100  per  cent  gain  =  250  per.  cent  of  cost. 
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The  gain  is  250  per  cent,  of  the  cost.     Mrs.  C.  D.  Hubbell. 
Bedford,  O, 
We  think  Mrs.  Hubbell  and  Mr.  Baldwin  give  the  correct  answer. — Ed. 

Q.  3,  p.  488. — See  Educational  Monthly,  Vol.  XXXII,  p.  80. 

W.  I.  B. 

Following  is  a  short  rule  for  such  examples :  The  width  of  the 
board  at  the  place  where  cut  equals  the  square  root  of  one-half  the 
sum  of  the  squares  of  the  two  ends.  F.  J.  Roller. 

Lowell,  O. 

Q.  4,  p.  488. — "The,"  intensive  adverb,  modifies  "better." 
"  Better,"  adv.  of  degree,  modifies  "like."  W.  D.  D. 

"The"  is  an  adverb,  modifying  "better."  "Better"  is  an  ad- 
verb, modifying  "like."  J.  K. 

"The,"  with  a  comparative,  as  in  "/A^  more  the  better, "^^  does  not 
show  the  ordinary  use  of  the  definite  article,  but  is  a  sur  vival  of  its 
ancient  ablative  form  in  the  stronger  demonstrative  sense  of  "  that" 

*•*  7hy  ma,  thy  bet,"  is  literally  "  by  that  (or  hy  so  much)  more,  by 
thatox\{py  so  much)  better;"  like  the  Latin  "  ^cm?  magis,  ^^  melius." 
It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  "  the"  is  an  adverbial  modifier. 

Berea,  O.  A.  M.  Mattison. 

Q.  5,  p.  488. — "For "is  an  expletive  introducing  the  infinitive 
with  its  objective  subject. 

"To  be,"  copulative  verb  in  the  infinitive  mode;  construction  of 
a  noun  ;  subject  of  "  is." 

The  whole  expression  "  for  us  to  be  here  "  is  the  true  subject,  and 
is  hardly  separable.  I  have  given  the  infinitive  this  construction  be- 
cause it  is  the  base  of  the  expression.  I  prefer  to  call  "  here  "  a  pred- 
icate adjective  used  in  the  sense  of,  or  equivalent  to,  the  word 
"  present."  W.  D.  D. 

Q.  6,  p.  488. — An  intensive  adverb  is  one  used  to  express  force  or 
emphasis.     See  the  in  Query  4.  J.  K, 

Q.  7,  p.  488. — Our  querist  has  omitted  Antecians.  J.  K. 

Q.  8,  p.  488. — I  have  three  standard  grammars,  all  of  which  for- 
bid the  use  of  the  apostrophe  with  pronouns.  Brown's  being  among 
the  number.  J.  K. 

The  practice  of  using  the  apostrophe  in  such  words  as  theirs  and 
ours  prevails  in  England  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  does  in  this  coun- 
try.    It  may  be  found  in  Bagster's  edition  of  the  Bible.     See  i  Cor., 

1:3.  A.  G. 

Q.  10,  p.  488. — Sir  William  Hamilton,  Schuyler,  Porter,  Mahan. 

R.  D. 
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QUERIES. 

T.  Bought  two  horses  and  sold  each  for  the  same  sum  of  money. 
On  the  one  I  gained  25  per  cent.,  and  on  the  other  I  lost  25  per  cent, 
and  by  the  transaction  I  gained  $25.  Find  the  purchase  price  of 
each  horse.     If  my  gain  were  loss  what  would  be  the  cost  ? 

Hameworthy  O.  A.  E.  U. 

2.  (d)  *•  My  friend  is  about  to  leave  me."  Parse  "about."  (p) 
"  He  went  as  mate  and  came  back  captain."  Parse  *'  as."  (f)  '*The 
bridge  is  just  below  the  falls."  Parse  "just."  (d)  ''Genius  can 
breathe  freely  only  in  the  atmosphere  of  freedom."     Parse  *'  only." 

E.  V..R. 

3.  Where  and  what  is  the  Giant's  Causeway?  E.  V.  R. 

4.  Where  is  John  P.  Groat's  house  ?  E.  V.  R. 


A  Man's  world  is  pretty  much  what  the  man  himself  makes  it.      It 
is  true  in  psychology  that  what  the  mind  itself  contributes  to  the  mak- 
ing of  a  conception,  is  at  least  as  important  as  what  the  outer  world 
supplies  for  that  conception.     And  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  things 
which  constitute  our  social  or  moral  or  religious  world,  are  affected  as 
much  by  our  own  shaping  of  them   within  ourselves,  as  by  the  bare 
materials  of  them  which  exist  outside  of  ourselves.     Shakespeare  is  not 
the  same  to  any  two  readers;  each  reader  has  his  own   Shakespeare — 
a  Shakespeare  formed  by  the  growth  into  the  reader's  mind  of  those 
elements  in  Shakespeare  which  are  akin   to  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
And  so  it  is  with   every  single  object  which  is  presented   to  human 
thought.     Each  sees  the  object;  but  each  puts  something  of  himself 
into  his  seeing.     The  same  blue  sky  is  shining  with  joy  for  one,  and  is 
calmly  pitiless  for  another.     The  world  of  nature  takes  on  the  aspect 
of  our  moods,  and  what  we  think  of  the  world  of  men,  is  but  the  re- 
flection of  what  we  know  of  ourselves.     If  we  are  convinced  that 
truth  and  faith  and  purity  have  died  out  of  the  world,  it  is  a  sure  sign 
that  we  are  sadly  in  need  of  reformation  ourselves.      If  we  recognize 
nobility  in  another,  it  is  an  evidence  that  the  best  within  ourselves   is 
not  yet  dead.     This  power,  this  habit,  of  shaping  our  world  into  our 
own  image,   carries  with  it  a  certain  responsibility.     When  we  are 
most  firmly  convinced  that  what  the  world  needs  is  some  sharp  refor- 
mationy  we  ought  first  to  question  ourselves  how  much  of  the  wicked- 
ness we  see  is  really  the  world's,  and  how  much  of  it  is  only  the  shadow 
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of  ourselves.  Before  our  world  can  grow  better,  we  must  grow  better 
ourselves;  and  we  never  have  a  right ^  to  insist  that  the  world  shall 
purify  itself,  until  we  first  have  done  what  we  could  do  toward  its  puri- 
fication, by  taking  heed  to  the  correction  of  our  own  ways. — Sunday 
School  limes. 


Obedience  in  Schools. — Obedience  is  one  of  those  things  that  can« 
not  be  secured  on  demand.  You  cannot  make  children  obedient  by 
declaring  that  you  will  have  them  so.  Nor  are  they  made  obedient 
by  urgent  entreaty.  Coaxings,  as  well  as  threatenings,  are  impotent 
to  secure  real  obedience.  Don't  talk  about  it  at  all,  and  you  will  find 
itfar  easier^to  carry  out  any  well-defined  plan  of  discipline. 

In  the  first  place,  if  you  would  have  obedience  in  school,  make  no 
obvious  provision  against  disobedience.  Let  the  fact  of  obedience  be 
the  thing  assumed,  and  act  and  speak  as  though  disobedience  was 
something  not  to  be  in  the  least  expected.  Do  not  impose  penalties ; 
their  influence  is  very  bad,  for  they  act  as  a  ''dare"  to  the  fearless 
child,  and  a  needless  terror  to  the  timid  one. 


Moral  Teaching. — The  schoolmaster,  in  common  with  all  persons 
exercising  control  for  a  particular  purpose,  is  a  moral  teacher  or  dis- 
ciplinarian, contributing  his  part  to  impress  good  and  evil  conse- 
quences in  connection  with  conduct  For  his  own  ends  he  has  to  reg- 
ulate the  actions  of  his  pupils,  to  approve  and  disapprove  of  what 
they  do  as  social  beings  related  to  one  another  and  to  himself.  He 
enforces  and  cultivates  obedience,  punctuality,  truthfulness,  fair  deal- 
ing, courteous  and  considerate  behavior,  and  whatever  else  belongs  to 
the  working  of  the  school.  Whoever  is  able  to  maintain  the  order 
and  discipline  necessary  to  merely  intellectual  or  knowledge  teaching, 
will  leave  upon  the  minds  of  his  pupils  genuine  moral  impressions 
without  even  proposing  that  as  an  end.  If  the  teacher  has  the  con- 
summation of  tact  that  makes  the  pupils  to  any  degree  in  love  with 
the  work,  so  as  to  make  them  submit  with  cheerful  and  willing  mmds 
to  all  the  needful  restraints,  and  to  render  them  on  the  whole  well- 
disposed  to  himself  and  to  each  other,  he  is  a  moral  instructor  of  a 
high  order,  whether  he  means  it  or  not. — Alexander  Bctm. 
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SCHOOLING  OVERDONE. 

An  article  in  the  North  American  Review  for  November,  on  "Half-time  in 
Schools/'  by  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Halt,  deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice. 
The  drift  of  it  is  that  schooling  in  these  days  is  overdone, — that  there  are  some 
things  besides  books  which  children  need  to  know,  and  which  cannot  be  learned 
at  school.  A  boy  needs  to  know  the  nse  of  his  hands  and  feet,  what  a  bushel 
of  wheat  is,  bow  to  harness  and  drive  a  horse,  how  to  take  off  a  wheel  and 
grease  an  axle,  and  ten  thousand  other  things,  no  one  of  which  can  be  taught 
in  school.  A  girl  should  know  how  to  make  and  mend  her  own  clothes ;  h«w 
to  cook  and  bake ;  how  to  wash,  starch,  and  iron.  But  there  is  no  time  for  these 
things  since  the  "heresy  came  in  which  extended  the  school  course  so  that  it 
covers  almost  the  whole  year."  Formerly,  three  months  in  winter  and  two  or 
three  more  in  summer  were  thought  sufficient  time  to  spend  in  school,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  time  was  devoted  to  exercise  and  experience  in  other  di- 
rections equally  important.  But  this  healthy  old  system  has  given  place  to  the 
"steady  grind  of  a  school  kept  through  the  year."  The  outcome  is  "that  the 
children  educated  under  the  new  system  have  no  experience  with  tools  and  no 
ability  with  their  hands,  and  but  very  little  knowledge  of  practical  life." 
Realizing  the  failure  of  the  new  system  on  its  practical  side,  those  "who  'run 
with  the  machine'  try  to  strain  it  to  make  it  take  the  work  that  was  once  gladly 

done  elsewhere The  girls  cannot  mend  their  clothes,  and  'the 

schools'  must  undertake  sewing ;  a  boy  does  not  know  a  handful  of  wheat  when 
he  sees  it  in  his  father's  officct  the  father  makes  a  row,  and  'the  schools'  have 
object  lessons  in  the  knowledge  of  cereals."  But  the  attempt  to  teach  handi- 
craft in  schools  can  never  succeed,  and  "it  needs  no  experiment  to  prove  that 
practical  affairs  are  learned  more  quickly  and  better  at  home  than  at  school." 

We  quote  more  fully,  as  follows,  what  the  essayist  has  to  say  on  the  moral 

phase  of  the  subject : 

"A  more  serious  danger  of  the  full-time  system  is  moral.     By  taking  boys 
and  girls  out  from  the  working  force  of  the  world,  %s  it  does,  it  gives  them  to 
understand  that  they  are  the  only  creatures  of  God  that  have  nothing  to  do 
for  the  world  in  which  they  live.     The  community  is  taxed,  the  hours  of  home 
and  its  occupations  are  regulated,  so  that  the  public  schools  may  be  carried  on. 
Everything  yields  to  the  mechanism  of  these  schools.    Their  apparent  purpose 
is  that  the  children  shall  be  more  learned.     Any  child  who  could  analyze  the 
system  intelligently  would  conclude  that  the  children  are  the  most  important 
persons  in  the  world,  that  they  are  born  in  the  purple,  and  are  to  be  kept  in 
the  purple,  and  that,  like  the  princes  in  Plato's  Republic,  they  are  never  to 
put  their  own  hands  to  useful  work  in  the  common  weal.     Now,  this  conclusion 
18  false  from  end  to  end.     In  truth,  the  child  is,  from  the  beginning,  a  depend- 
ent part  of  the  organism  that  we  call  manl^ind.     Qr,  to  state  it  backward,  'the 
human  race  Is  tbe  individual,  of  which  i^en  ai;d  women  are  the  separate  m^m* 
bers.'    ......    Selfish  men  try  to  forget  this :  t^iat  is  bad  enough.    It 

ic  much  worse  to  arrange  your  school  system  so  as  to  divorce  the  children  from 
^f^i  io^mft^  raUtiomhii)  with  their  kind,  \j^  w)i|oi^  t)ie7  also  do  their  mx\  gf 
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the  common  work.  In  the  good  old  life  of  the  country,  where  the  half-time 
system  makes  sach  a  thin^  possible,  boy  and  girl  are  parts  of  the  great  or- 
ganism. The  boy  who  drives  the  cow  to  pasture,  or  rides  the  horse  to  plow, 
the  girl  who  opens  the  gate  that  the  cows  may  come  in,  or  carries  oat  food  to 
the  chickens,  are  in  the  common  life ;  they  give  and  take,  they  lend  and  bor- 
row, they  help  and  are  helped.  But  the  average  child,  in  the  machine  life  of 
our  full-time  public  school  system,  has  no  time  to  render  any  service.    He 

constantly  receives,  and  never  gives He  gradually  ceases  to 

think  that  he  is  a  person  to  be  called  on  for  service ;  he  is  almost  annoyed  if  it 
is  suggested  that  he  is  a  part  of  the  wocKing  force.  All  this  is  very  bad  for  him 
morally.*' 

The  remedy  proposed  is  half-time  schools.  The  teachers  are  to  be  engaged 
for  a  school  year's  service,  but  the  pupils  belonging  to  each  school  are  to  be 
divided  into  two  sections.'  Each  section  is  to  spend  half  the  time  in  school  and 
the  remainder  at  home,  in  such  occupation  and  instruction  as  the  parents  can 
furnish. 

We  do  not  care  to  determine  whether  Dr.  Hale  is  altogether  just  in  his  esti- 
mqjte  of  the  tendencies  and  results  of  modern  educational  effort,  nor  whether 
the  plan  he  proposes  is  the  best  remedy  for  the  evils  pointed  out ;  but  we  wish 
to  emphasize  what  he  says  about  the  need  of  other  education  than  that  obtain  - 
ed  nt  school.  The  conviction  has  grown  strong  in  our  mind  that  the  people  of 
this  coantry  have  come  to  place  undue  reliance  upon  the  school  to  the  neglect 
of  other  instrumentalities  in  the  training  of  youth.  The  school  is  but  one  of 
several  important  means  of  developing  and  training  the  powers  and  formiof; 
the  character  of  youth,  and  we  will  learn  sooner  or  later  that  it  has  enough  to 
do  in  its  own  sphere  without  undertaking  that  which  can  be  better  done  by 
other  means. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  our  city  boys  and  girls  under  the  age  of  16  or  17 
spend  too  much  time  in  school  and  far  too  little  time  at  work  with  their  hands. 
If  schools  were  so  organized  as  to  secure  vigorous  and  well-directed  applica- 
tion for  one  half  of  each  day,  allowing  to  the  younger  pupils  the  remainder  of 
the  time  for  play,  and  to  the  older  ones,  for  some  kind  of  manual  employment, 
there  would  be  gain  in  point  of  scholarship,  and  great  gain  in  point  of  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral  fiber;  for  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  unceasing  drill 
of  the  schools  without  corresponding  physical  action  results  in  moral  and 
intellectual  as  well  as  physical  limpness  and  lethargy,  incompatible  with  good 
scholarship  and  good  character.  There  is  pressing  need  of  a  stirring  revival 
of  home  education. 


GOOD  ORDER. 


Good  order  is  essential  to  the  success  of  a  school.  No  one  can  teach  well 
who  cannot  maintain  order.  But  the  best  order  in  school  does  not  always  im- 
ply the  greatest  degree  of  quiet.  The  busy  hum  of  life  and  activity  is  prefera- 
ble to  the  stillness  of  death.  That  was  a  very  apt  reply  of  Col.  Parker  to  his 
visitor  at  Quincy.  "Isn't  this  very  noisy?'*  she  asked.  "Precisely,  madam; 
this  is  a  work-shop,  not  a  funeral,"  was  the  reply.  No  absolute  rule  can  be 
laid  down  concerning  the  degree  of  quiet  necessary  to  good  order  in  a  school. 
Greater  quiet  is  necessary  for  some  teachers  and  for  some  schools  than  for 
others.  As  a  general  rule,  the  greater  ihe  power  of  ihe  teacher,  the  less  the 
ijpcewit^  fpr  libsolute  stillpess.     One  pf  ihp  fcept  gtfipolB  f  eyer  sjiw  FW  Ppt  # 
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quiet  school.  The  one  absolute  requirement  was  honest  and  effective  work. 
No  liberty  of  the  pupil  was  curtailed  which  did  not  interfere  with  his  own  or 
his  neighbor's  legitimate  work.  If  he  found  it  necessarj  to  cross  the  room  to 
consult  a  dictionary  or  a  cyclopedia,  he  did  it  in  an  orderly  way  without  even 
a  signal  to  or  from  the  teacher.  Very  little  was  said  about  whispering.  At 
the  assembling  and  dismissal  of  the  schooli  and  at  the  time  of  changing  classes, 
pupils  were  not  restrained  from  communicating  with  each  other;  but  when  the 
time  for  work  came,  absolute  attention  to  that  was  required  and  secured.  Of 
coarse  any  abuse  of  liberty  was  summarily  dealt  with.  There  grew  up  between 
teacher  and  pupils  a  feeling  of  mutual  confidence  and  respect,  and  the  pupils 
gained  rapidly  in  self-respect  and  self-control — the  best  results  of  school  train- 
ing. 

It  is  conceded  that  there  are  only  a  few  teachers  who  can  control  in  this  way 
or  maintain  this  kind  of  good  order;  but  it  is  the  ideal  which  every  teacher 
should  keep  before  him.  Order  must  be  maintained ;  if  it  cannot  be  done  in 
one  way  it  must  in  another.  The  question  which  presents  itself  to  each  teacher 
is,  what  is  the  fj^reatest  degree  of  freedom  I  can  grant  to  my  pupils  and  yet 
keep  a  firm  grip  of  the  reins  ?  and  each  will  answer  to  himself  according  to  the 
measure  or  his  own  enlargement.  Coupled  with  an  .unyielding  determination 
to  exercise  control  and  maintain  order  at  all  hazards,  should  be  the  constant 
aim  to  secure  these  ends  by  the  use  of  such  means  and  methods  as  tend  most 
to  form  right  habits  and  build  up  good  character  in  the  pupils.  No  matter 
how  great  the  degree  of  quiet,  that  cannot  be  called  good  order  in  any  high 
sense,  which  is  secured  solely  b}'  repression  or  force. 


EDITORIAL  PIRACY. 

The  Normal  Teacher,  which  has  been  conducted  for  several  years  by  J.  E. 
Sherrill,  at  Danville,  Ind.,  has  chant^ed  hands.  The  announcement  of  its  sale 
to  W.  H.  F.  Henry,  and  its  removal  to  Indianapolis,  was  made  in  the 
September  issue'.  The  October  number  contains  an  excellent  editorial  on  School 
Incentives.  It  is  well  written  and  full  of  thought.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
E.  E.  White,  and  appeared  as  an  editorial  in  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly 
in  the  year  1868.  Those  who  have  access  to  that  volume  can  find  most  of  it  in 
the  November  number,  page  410,  and  the  remainder  in  the  December  number, 
page  449.  The  new  editor  makes  an  attempt  to  improve  on  Dr.  White  by  mak- 
ing some  omissions  and  some  slight  verbal  changes,  but  every  sentence  bears 
the  marks  of  its  origin. 

He  gives  eivdence  that  he  knows  a  good  thing  when  he  sees  it,  and  if  he  has 
all  the  volumes  of  the  Monthly  which  were  edited  by  Dr.  White,  there  need  be  no 
leanness  in  the  editorial  department  of  the  Normal  Teacher. 

The  same  number  of  the  Teacher  contains  an  article  on  "Plagiarism"  which 
appeared  in  the  Monthly  for  May,  1883.  This  may  have  been  meant  as  an 
antidote. 


The  question  of  what  to  do  wUh  old  teachers,  who,  after  a  long  term  of  ser- 
vice, lose  interest  in  their  work  and  perform  their  duties  in  a  purely  perfunc- 
tory way,  is  one  which  sometimes  perplexes  school  superintendents  and  boards 
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of  education.  One  of  two  things  should  be  done.  They  should  either  be  born 
again  or  be  shelved.  The  well-being  of  forty  or  fifty  children  is  above 
the  private  and  temporary  interest  of  any  teacher.  It  should  be  noted  that  it 
is  not  solely  nor  mainly  a  question  of  years,  but  one  of  efficiency.  Some 
teachers  grow  better  as  they  grow  older.  They  increase  in  wisdom  and  skill 
and  retain  the  enthusiasm  and  warm  sympathies  of  earlier  years.  Bat  the 
schoolroom  is  no  place  for  a  dried-up,  morose,  or  stupid  old  man  or  woman. 


The  American  Teacher  is  ably  conducted  and  good-looking.  Its  editorial, 
notes  are  practical  and  full  of  thought,  and  it  usually  has  a  good  list  of  con- 
tributed articles.  But  we  were  somewhat  surprised  to  find  in  the  October 
issue  what  appeared  to  be  an  original  contribution  from  Dr.  E.  E.  White,  but 
which,  on  examination,  we  found  to  be  our  report  of  Dr.  White's  remarks  at 
'Lakeside,  altered  and  adapted  so  as  to  make  it  appear  as  an  original  contri- 
bution from  Dr.  White  to  the  pages  of  the  American  Teacher.  We  venture  to 
ask  Brothers  Bicknell,  Sheldon,  and  Hailman,  editors  of  the  Teacher,  whether 
this  is  quite  legitimate.  Does  it  not  look  a  good  deal  like  trying  to  keep  up 
appearances  ? 

And  while  we  have  the  floor  we  may  as  well  say  that  the  same  thing  was 
done  with  Superintendent  Hinsdale's  Chautauqua  paper  last  year.  It  was 
long,  filling  some  fifteen  pages  of  our  issue  for  August,  1883.  Soon  after,  it 
appeared  with  slight  alterations  in  three  successive  issues  of  the  Journal  of 
Education  as  three  original  contributions  from  Mr.  Hinsdale  to  the  columns 
of  the  Journal.  We  do  not  complain  in  either  case  because  credit  was  not 
given  to  the  Monthly, for  no  credit  was  due.  We  only  express  surprise  at  the 
facility  with  which  the  Journal  of  Education  and  the  American  Teacktr 
convert  papers  and  addresses  delivered  before  the  Ohio  Teachers*  Association 
into  original  contributions  for  their  pages. 


The  most  important  branch  taught  in  the  common  school,  that  upon  which 
the  teacher  should  lay  the  most  stress  and  spend  the  most  time  and  effort,  is 
reading.  It  is  fundamental;  it  is  the  basis  of  all  the  pupil's  future  acqui- 
sitions. To  be  able  to  read  implies  the  ability  to  recognize  at  sight  and 
name  the  symbols  of  thought  on  a  printed  page,  but  it  implies  a  good  deal 
more  besides.  It  includes  the  ability  to  interpret  these  symbols.  To  read  is 
to  apprehend  the  thought  of  a  writer  by  the  means  of  his  written  or  printed 
words.  It  is  to  take  in  the  sense  by  inspection';  to  go  over  and  gather  the 
meaning.  It  is  necessary  to  know  the  meaning  and  feel  the  force  of  words 
singly  and  in  sentences. 

Many  pupils  fail  in  their  other  studies  because  of  their  inability  to  read. 
They  cannot  learn  their  lessons  because  they  cannot  read  them.  Whatever 
else  is  neglected  in  school,  all  the  pupils  should  be  taught  to  read ;  and  co 
pupils  should  be  permitted  to  waste  their  time  over  lessons  in  geography  or 
grammar  until  they  can  read  plain  English  at  sight,  getting  the  sense. 

H.  W.  Myers,  Creston,  Iowa,  in  renewing  his  subscription,  says,  "I  have  read 
the  Ohio  Monthly  with  profit  for  twenty-eight  years,  and  I  cannot  now  dis- 
pense with  it." 
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A  defiDite  aim,  a  clearly-defined  purpose,  is  essential  to  Success  in  any  en- 
terprise. This  is  especially  true  in  teaching.  Maltitudes  of  teachers  fail  for 
want  of  a  clear  notion  of  what  their  work  is. ,  No  one  is  prepared  to  teach  nn. 
til  he  has  studied  well  the  i;eneral  objects  of  the  school  and  the  particular  re- 
salts  to  be  aimed  at  in  each  study  and  exercise.  Without  this  his  efforts  will 
be  aimless  and  in  great  measure  profitless. 


Brother  Vaile,  editor  oV Intelligence^^'  is  using  a  pretty  free  lance  in  educa- 
tional journalism.  In  his  issue  of  Oct.  I,  he  makes  a  few  home  thrusts  at  the 
American  Jaurrial  of  Education  and  the  K.  Y.  School  Journal  for  their  un- 
c<ftlled  for  attacks  on  Mr.  Bicknell's  management  of  the  jrreat  Madison  meeting. 
These  thrusts  are  made  in  a  half-sportive  manner,  but  Brothers  Kellogg  and 
Xerwin  will  not  enjoy  their  keenness.  But  when  Brother  Vaile  throws  asida 
his  spear  and  resorts  to  irony,  he  fairly  takes  away  our  breath.  The  irony  un- 
der thf^t  word  "impious''  is  capital  when  seen.  We  are  sorry  to  see  that  the 
^reat  educational  weeklies  have  jealousies  that  crop  out  in  their  pages.  Let 
us  hmve  peace,  Brother  Editors.  Imitate  the  good  example  of  the  modest 
montUies. 


In  our  advertising  pages  will  be  found  a  call  from  Messrs  Van  Antwerp, 
Bragg  &  Co.,  for  agents  to  sell  their  excellent  wall  maps,  anatomical  charts, 
reading  charts,  and  writing  cards.  They  publish  only  the  very  best,  and  fur- 
nish them  on  favorable  terms. 


Prof.  Irish  calls  attention  in  our.  advertising  department  to  his  new  book 
just  issued,  "  Grammar  and  Analysis  made  Easy  and  Attractive  by  Diagrams." 
Prof.  Irish's  system  of  diagrams  has  the  endorsement  of  many  of  the  leading 
teachers  of  the  country. 


EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

— The  schools  of  Wadsworth,  under  the  supervision  of  Arthur  Powell,  have 
a  larger  attendance  than  ever  before.  It  has  become  necessary  to  employ  an 
additional  teacher 

—The  board  of  education  for  Silvercreek  township,  Greene  county,  Ohio, 
has  employed  a  teacher  of  music  to  give  one  lesson  a  week  in  each  school  in 
the  township.     This  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction. 

—The  teachers  of  Louisiana  have  taken  steps  toward  organizing  a  State 
Teachers'  Association.  A  temporary  organization  has  been  effected,  and  the 
first  meeting  is  to  be  held  at  New  Orleans,  at  a  time  to  be  designated  by  the 
executive  committee. 

— It  is  said  that  the  only  three  men  in  the  United  States  who  have  received 
the  three  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  Doctor  of  Liter- 
ature, are  President  Barnard,  of  Columbia,  President  McCpsh,  of  Princeton , 
and  Prof.  Wilson,  of  Cornell. 


i4&  MdUorial, 

— An  exhibition  of  the  arts,  manufactures,  products  and  resources  of  tie 
United  ^States  is  to  be  opened  in  London  on  the  first  of  May,  1886.  A  general 
Council  of  eminent  Americans  is  now  being  formed  in  Europe  and  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  with  the  object  of  furthering  the  interests  of  the  exhibition. 

— The  faculty  of  Adelbert  College  do  not  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  their  expe- 
rience in  the  matter  of  co-education.  They  have  sent  a  petition  to  the  trus- 
tees asking  that  no  more  young  ladies  be  admitted  to  the  institution.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  the  trustees  will  take  the  backward  step  asked  by  the 
faculty. 

— It  is  stated  that  in  France  the  majority  of  the  church  organists  are  blind. 
They  have  been  educated  at  the  National  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  Paris. 
There  are  between  thirty  and  forty  institutions  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
States,  and  many  printing  presses  for  the  production  of  books  for  their  uscf, 
the  establishments  at  Boston  and  Louisville  being  very  complete. 

— The  exhibit  of  the  Gallipolis  schools  at  the  State  Fair,  made  by  Snpt  M. 
£.  Hard,  was  a  very  creditable  one,  as  the  following  premiums  indicate:  First 
premium  for  ^i^^t general  work  of  a  system  of  schools;  first  premium  for  best 
grammar  school  work;  first  premium  for  best  primary  school  work  ;  first  pre- 
mium for  the  best  map  drawing ;  and  second  premium  for  high  school  work. 
Mr.  Hard  intends  to  make  an  exhibit  of  school  work  at  the  World's  Industrial 
and  Cotton  Centennial  Exposition  which  opens  at  New  Orleans  in  December 
next. 

— The  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Teachers*  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  next  meeting  in  New  Orleans  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  aud 
Thursday.  Feb.  24,  25,  and  26,  1885.  The  officers  of  the  department  for  the 
current  year  are :  President,  Le  Roy  D.  Brown,  State  Commissioner  of  Ohio, 
vice  president,  Superintendent  Mci\.llister,  of  Philadelphia;  secretary,  W.  0. 
Rogers,  of  New  Orleans.  Arrangements  are  being  made  for  a  large  gathering 
of  prominent  educators  from  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  the  occasion 
promises  to  be  one  of  great  interest  to  the  friends  of  education.  Additional 
interest  will  be  imparted  to  this  meeting  by  the  presence  of  the  grand  exhibit 
of  school  work  in  the  Exposition. 

— The  Ottawa  county  teachers'  association  held  a  meeting  at  Oak  Harbor, 
Friday  evening  and  Saturday,  Oct.  24  aud  25.  The  following  is  the  program 
prepared  for  the  occasion : 

Address — "Objects,"  by  Supt.  M.  A.  Casey,  Oak  Harbor,  Ohio. 

General  Discussion — Question,  "  How  can  this  association  secure  a  full  at- 
tendance of  the  teachers  of  the  county  ?" 

Paper — *  Temperance  in  our  public  schools.'*  By  Eliza  Mallory,  Point  Mar 
blehead,  Ohio. 

Discussion  of  above. 

Address—"  The  True  Teacher."    By  Supt.  L.  D.  Bonebrake.  Elmore.  Ohio 

Discussion  of  questions  in  question  box. 

Address — *'  Program  and  Fixecutive  Committees."  By  Supt.  Jonas  Cook, 
Genoa,  Ohio. 

— The  North-eastern  Ohio  Teachers'  Association  held  its  first  bi-monthlj 
meeting  of  this  school  year  at  Cleveland,  on  Saturday,  Oct.  11.  A  meeting 
for  Friday  evening  preceding  had  been  announced  by  the  committee,  but  on  ac 


count  of  a  political  demonstration  in  the  city,  no  meeting  was  held.  Th(^ 
meeting  on  Saturday  was  not  largely  attended, — the  whole  number  not  exceed- 
ing seventy.  The  following  program  was  carried  out,  each  paper  being  dis- 
cnssed  briefly : 

I.  The  Study  of  Anglo  Saxon,  Supt.  Geo.  W.  Waite,  Oberlin,  0. 

II.  Moral  Education,  or  the  Study  of  Ethics,  Miss  Florence  C.  Perkins, 
Central  High  School,  Cleveland. 

III.  Some  Foundation  Principles,  Samuel  Findley,  Akron,  0. 

— The  report  of  the  Steubenville  schools  which  Superintendent  Mertz  made 
to  the  board  of  education  for  the  month  of  September  makes  the  following 
excellent  showing: 

Number  of  teachers 48 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled 2070 

Number  of  pupils   in  high  school 170 

Average  daily  attendance  in  all  the  schools 1905 

Percent,  of  attendance 95.8 

Number  of  cases  of  tardiness 6H 

Number  of  cases  of  truancy 20 

Number  of  cases  of  corporal  punishment 9 

Number  of  pupils  studying  German 119 

— The  Central  Ohio  Teachers'  Association  will  hold  a  session  at  Dayton, 
Nov.  7  and  8.     The  following  is  the  program  prepared  for  the  occasion: 

Friday,  2  P.  M. — Prayer.  Address  of  Welcome,  Supt.  J.  J.  Burns,  Dayton. 
Response,  Miss  Jennie  B.  Elwell,  Xenia.  President's  Inaugural,  Supt.  W.  H. 
Cole,  Marysville.  What  shall  be  done  for  our  bright  pupils  ?  Dr.  John  Han- 
cock, Dajrton.  Discussion  opened  by  Abram  Brown,  Prin.  Columbus  High 
School.     Miscellaneous  business. 

Friday,  7:30  P.  M.— Lecture  upon  "Work,"  Dr.  T.  C  Mendenhall,  State 
University,  Columbus.    Musical  and  Social. 

Saturday,  9  A.  M. — Professional  Training  for  Teachers,  Supt.  W.  J.  White, 
Springfield.  Discussion  opened  by  Wm.  Watkins,  Dayton  High  School. 
Schools  in  Township  Districts,  L.  D.  Brown,  State  Commissioner  of  Common 
Schools.  Discussion  opened  by  W.  W.  Donham,  Supt.  Beaver  Township 
Schools,  Greene  Co. 

The  Dayton  schools  will  be  open  to  visitors  Friday  forenoon.  Various  hotels 
and  railroads  offer  reduced  fare. 


PERSONAL. 


— W.  W.  Cline,  who  taught  at  Can  field,  Ohio,  last  year,  has  taken  charge  of 
the  schools  of  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 

— Charles  Nease  has  been  promoted  from  a  district  school  in  Meigs  county 
to  the  principal^hip  of  the  Sugar  Run  schools,  Pomeroy,  Ohio. 

— John  D.  Phillips,  the  veteran  grammar  school  teacher  at  Harmar,  oppo- 
site  Marietta,  has  a  school  of  124  pupils,  which  he  teaches  without  assistance. 
Tell  us,  Brother  Phillips,  how  you  do  it. 


iS^  Neiv  Mooks, 

— J.  D.  Hoicomb,  former!}'  editor  of  the  Teachers'  Guide,  and  now  member 
of  the  firm  of  Hoicomb  &  Co.,  Publishers  and  Booksellers,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
has  recently  completed  a  course  of  study  at  the  Spenceriaa  Business  College, 
in  that  city. 

— F.  V.  Irish,  of  Lima,  Ohio,  author  of  '*  Grammar  and  Analysis  made  Easy 
and  Attractive  by  Diafcrams/'  will  give  instruction  in  grsmmar  and  analj'sis  at 
the  Steuben  County  (Ind.)  teachers'  institute,  which  begins  Monday,  Nov.  10th, 
and  continues  five  days. 

— L.  W.  Day,  assistant-superintendent  of  the  Cleveland  schools,  received  a 
most  cordial  welcome  on  his  return  after  a  prolonged  absence  from  his  post  of 
duty  on  account  of  ill  health.  A  reception  was  tendered  him  by  the  teachers 
of  the  city  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  rooms.  After  refreshments.  Superintendent 
Hinsdale  delivered  an  address  of  welcome  and  of  congratulation  on  Mr.  Day's 
recovery,  to  which  Mr.  Day  responded  in  a  neat  litile  speech.  Besides  the 
large  number  of  teachers  present,  there  were  also  members  of  the  board  of 
education  and  numerous  citizens.  In  the  sixteen  years  ol  Mr.  Day's  connec- 
tion with  the  Cleveland  schools,  he  has  endeared  himself  to  the  teachers,  pu- 
pils and  citizens  by  his  gentlemanly  bearing,  and  the  faithfulness  and  efficiency 
with  which  he  has  discftiarged  his  duties. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


Education  by  Doing;  Occupation  and  Busy  Work  for  Primary  Classes. 
By  Anna  Johnson,  Teacher  in  the  Children's  Aid  Society  Schools,  New  York 
City;  with  a  Prefatory  Note  by  Edward  R.  Shaw,  Principal  Yonkers  High 
School.     New  York  :  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co. 

The  authoress  shows  a  correct  practical  knowled«:e  of  the  principles  and 
methods  of  primary  instruction,  and  suggests  cTnd  describes  many  ways  in 
which  little  children  may  be  happily  and  profitably  employed  in  schools.  As- 
serting that  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  direct,  not  to  suppress,  the  child's  nat- 
ural activities,  and  admitting  that  the  Kindergarten  is  impracticable  in  a  large 
public  school,  she  undertakes  to  show  how  an  approximation  to  the  Kinder- 
garten may  be  attained  in  an  ordinary  primary  school.  All  the  exercises  are 
exceedingly  simple,  practical,  and  interesting.  The  book  is  small,  containing 
little,  if  any,  more  matter  than  this  number  of  The  Moxthly.  It  is  well 
printed  and  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  and  retails  for  60  cents. 

Principles  of  General  Grammar.  Compiled  and  arranged  for  the  use  of 
colleges  and  schools.  By  J.  Roemer,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  French  Langutige 
and  Literature  in  the  College  of  New  York.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  A 
Company,  New  York. 

Grammar  as  an  art  applies  to  the  facts  of  one  language  and  gives  rules  for 
its  use.  Grammar  as  a  science  deals  with  the  principles  of  all  languages, 
based  in  the  nature  and  relations  of  things  and  the  laws  of  mental  operations. 
The  book  before  us  is  a  discussion  of  the  nature  of  language  and  the  princi- 
ples that  govern  the  expression  of  thought  in  speaking  and  writing.  There  is 
a  chapter  on  the  origin  of  language,  and  another  on  the  origin  and  progress 
of  writing.  Then  words,  the  elements  of  language,  are  taken  up,  and  a  chapter 
is  devoted  to  each  of  the  parts  of  speech. 
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Teachers  of  ^raminar  would  find  the  study  of  this  book  much  more  profita- 
ble that  much  of  the  hair-splittini;  and  disputing  about  peculiar  constructions 
in  which  they  are  wont  to  indulge. 

Teaching  and  Teachers ;  or  The  Sunday-School  Teacher's  Teaching  Work 
and  The  Other  Work  of  the  Sunday-School  Teacher.  By  H,  K.  Trumbull,  D. 
D.,  editor  of  The  Sunday-School  Times.  Philadelphia :  John  D.  Wattles, 
Publisher.     Price  $1  50. 

Probably  no  other  Sunday-school  worker  has  made  a  more  profound  study  of 
the  principles  and  methods  of  teaching  than  has  the  author  of  this  book.  He 
is  eminently  fitted,  both  by  study  and  experience,  for  writing  such  a  book; 
and  the  book  itself  fully  meets  the  expectations  raised  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
ability  and  experience  of  the  author.  We  advise,  not  Sunday-school  teachers 
only,  but  all  teachers  to  read  it.  Our  readers  will  find  a  sample  of  the  style 
and  quality  of  the  book  in  the  article  "  What  Teaching  Is,"  found  elsewhere 
in  this  number. 

Grammar  and  Analysis  Made  Easy  and  Attractive  by  Diagrams.  By  F. 
V.  Irish,  A.  M.     Lima,  Ohio :  Published  by  the  Author. 

We  have  already  called  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  Prof  Irish's  excellent 
system  of  diagrams  as  presented  in  his  "  Introduction."  In  this  book  the 
plan  is  more  fully  carried  out.  All  the  difficult  sentences  of  Harvey's  Gram- 
mar, and  many  from  Greene's  Analysis,  and  other  grammars,  are  diagrammed. 
By  means  of  straight  lines,  it  presents  to  the  eye  with  great  clearness  and  ac- 
curacy the  relation  and  office  of  every  element  of  the  sentence.  It  is  designed 
for  the  use  of  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

A  Grammar  oj*  the  Latin  Language;  with  Exercises  and  Vocabularies. 
By  Wm.  Bingham,  A.  M.  Revised  and  in  great  part  re  written  by  W.  Gordon 
McCabe,  A,  M.,  Head  Master  of  the  University  School,  Petersburg,  Va.  Phil- 
adelphia: E.  H.  Butler  &  Co. 

Bingham's  Latin  Grammar  has  been  used  in  many  preparatory  schools  and 
colleges  of  this  country  for  the^past  twenty  years.  It  has  been  thoroughly  re- 
vised and  is  printed  in  large  clear  type,  making  an  attractive'text-book.  It  is 
not  filled  with  philological  rubbish,  but  is  full  enough  for  the  advanced  stu- 
dent  while  it  is  simple  enough  for  the  beginner. 

Jfow  We  Lice  :  or  the  Human  Body  and  How  to  Take  Care  of  it.  An  El- 
ementary Course  in  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene.  By  James  Johon- 
nott  and  Eugene  Bouton,  Ph.D.     New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

This  is  a  very  neat  little  elementary  text-book.  Abstruse  discussions  and 
minute  details  are  excluded,  and  the  facts  and  laws  of  our  physical  being  arc 
presented  in  such  a  simple  andjpractical  way  as  to  make  them  a  guide  to 
rijfht  living.  Due  attention  is  given  to  the  efiects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  on 
the  human  system . 

I^lrHt  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy.  A  Text  book  for  Common 
Schools.  By  Elroy  M.  Avery,  Ph.D.  Sheldon  &  Company,  New  York  and 
Chicago.  ^ 

This  is  a  simpler  and  briefer  treatise  than  the  author's  Elements  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  and  is  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  schools  which  have  but  a 
limited  time  to  devote  to  the  subject.    Every  subject  is  treated  from  the 
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stand-point  of  experiment,  and   special  care  hae  been  taken  to  provide  simple 
experiments  which  do  not  require  expensive  apparatus. 

Comprehensive  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,  Adapted  for  Schools, 
Academies,  Colleges,  and  Families.  By  John  C.  Cutter,  B.  S.,  M.  D.  Phila- 
delphia :  J.  B.  Lippiucott  &  Co.,  1885. 

The  author  is  a  son  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Calvin  Cutter,  whose  physiological 
text-books  and  charts  are  so  familiar  to  almost  every  student  and  teacher  of 
the  subject  in  this  country.  He  has  given  us  a  fuller  and  more  scientific 
treatise  than  most  of  the  elementary  text-books  on  the  subject  Quantities 
are  expressed  in  terms  of  the  metric  system,  and  atomic  symbols  are  used. 
There  are  brief  directions  for  illustrative  dissections  of  mammals,  for  elemen- 
tary work  with  the  microscope,  for  physiological  demonstrations  on  the  human 
body,  and  for  the  management  of  emergent  cases. 

Weniworth  and  Hilts  Manual  of  Exercises  in  Geometry.  Boston :  Ginn, 
Heath  &  Co. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  supply  classes  in  geometry  with  exercises  for 
original  work, — something  much  needed  and  not  hitherto  provided,  at  least 
not  to  the  extent  here  furnished. 

A  Thousand  Questions  on  American  History :  An  Outline  of  the  History 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  Form  of  Questions  and  Answers.  Syracuse,  N. 
Y. :  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Publisher. 

We  consider  this  book  of  doubtful  value.  History  for  youth  should  be  a 
connected  well  written  story. 

The  Graphic  Speller :  Oral  and  Written.  By  J.  Madison  Watson.  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

This  book  is  a  peculiar  mixture  of  orthography,  penmanship,  drawing, 
grammar,  word-analysis,  spelling,  capitalization,  punctuation,  abreviations, 
and  language  lessons.     As  things  now  are,  we  scarcely  see  where  it  is  to  fit  in. 

Hand-book  of  Latin  Synonyms.  Based  on  Meissner's  *'  Kurzgefasste 
Lateinische  Synonymik."  By  Edgar  S.  Shumway,  A.  M.,  Editor  of  "Latine." 
Boston  :  Ginn,  Heath  &;  Co. 

Arithmetical  Problems.  A  Choice  Collection  of  Carefully  Prepared  Prob- 
lems: Embracing  all  the  Leading  Operations  of  Arithmetic.  By  J.  W.  Free- 
man, Supt.  Schools,  South  Charleston,  Ohio.  Chicago  :  A  Flanagan,  Pub- 
lisher. 

Addition  Manual,  by  which  Addition  is  memorized,  and  the  sum  or  differ- 
ence of  any  two  numbers  known  at  sight.  By  F.  B.  Ginn.  Published  by 
Ginn.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

Sex  in  Mind  and  in  Education,  By  Henry  Maudsley,  M.  D.  Syracuse 
N.  Y. :  C.  W.  Bardeen. 

Coles  Monthly  and  Annual  School  Bulletin  and  Permanent  Record,  Con- 
taining blanks  for  recording  individual  examinations,  scholarships,  attend- 
ance, punctuality  and  deportment,  together  with  forms  for  making  statistical 
reports.     By  W.  H.  Cole,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Mftrysville.\). 

Rules  and  Regulations  and  Course  of  Study  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Ma- 
rion, Ohio,  £.  E.  Henry,  Superintendent. 
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UNCONSCIOUS  TUITION. 


BY  REV.  FREDERIC  D.   HUNTINGTON,  D.  D. 

{From  Barnard* 8  American  Journal  of  Education.) 

By  unconscious  tuition,  I  mean  that  part  of  a  teacher's  work  which 
he  does  when  he  seems  not  to  be  doing  any  thing  at  his  work  at  all. 
It  has  appeared  to  me  that  some  of  the  most  nutritive  and  emphatic 
functions  of  an  instructor  are  really  being  performed  while  he  seems 
least  to  be  instructing.  To  apprehend  these  fugitive  and  subtile 
forces,  playing  through  the  business  of  education  with  such  fine 
energy,  and,  if  possible,  to  bring  them  within  the  range  of  a  practical 
dealing  and  discipline,  is  the  scope  of  my  present  design.  If  the 
topic  should  fail  of  entertainment  or  profit,  it  will  at  least  yield  me 
this  negative  advantage,  that  it  will  not  tempt  me  to  traverse  any  pre- 
existing debate,  or  prejudice,  or  clique,  or  dogma. 

The  central  thought  of  my  doctrine  is  based  on  the  presumption 
that  the  ultimate  and  total  object  of  the  teacher's  profession  is  not  the 
communication  of  knowledge;  nor  even,  according  to  the  favorite 
modem  formula,  the  stimulating  of  the  knowing  JcuuUy^  if  by  the 
knowing  faculty  we  understand  a  faculty  quite  distinguished  and  sep- 
arate from  the  believing  faculty,  the  sensibility,  and  the  will.    It  has 
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been  generally  admitted,  for  a  long  time,  that  education  does  not 
consist  in  inserting  facts  in  the  pupil's  memory,  like  specimens  in  a 
cabinet,  or  apples  dropped  into  an  empty  barrel,  or  freight  stowed  in 
the  hold  of  a  ship.    But  not  only  must  we  dismiss  those  mechanical 
resemblances,  which  liken  the  mind  to  a  store-house,  a  granary,  a 
museum,  or  a  library ;  we  must  also  carry  our  conception  of  learning 
above  the  notion  of  an  agile  and  adroit  brain.     Education  does  not 
consist  in  provoking  bare  intellectual  dexterity,  any  more  than  in 
presenting  ascertained  truth  to  the  intellectual  perceptions ;  nor  in  both 
together.     Education  involves  appeals  to  faith,  to  feeling,  to  volition. 
The  realm  of  positive  science  shades  off  on  every  side — not  by  abrupt 
transition,  but  by  imperceptible  gradations — into  the  realm  of  trust ; 
nor  does  science  consult  her  dignity  more  than  her  modesty  when  she 
undertakes  to  sharpen  the  partition-line  of  hostility  between  knowledge 
and  belief.     So  does  the  true  training  of  the  miud   implicate  an  en- 
gagement of  the  affections,  including  taste  or  the  sense  of  beauty,  and 
love  or  the  sense  of  good,  both  the  mind's  freedom  and  its  harmony 
being  equally  dependent  on  a  healthy  heart.     And  so,  again,  the  un- 
derstanding and  the  feelings  wait  on  that  brave  executor,  the  will ;  and 
nobody  can  be  wise  who  leaves  its  scholarship  neglected. 

In  a  word,  in  any  liberal  or  Christian  acceptance,  education  is  not 
the  training  of  the  mind,  but  the  training  of  the  man.  Being  the  dis- 
cipline of  an  organized  subject,  it  is  organic  in  its  own  nature.  No 
analytical  classification  can  partition  off  the  elements  of  humanity  like 
the  ingredients  of  a  soil.  Even  ojf  a  tree  we  can  not  rear  a  single 
branch  independently  of  the  others,  unless  we  kill  the  others  back  by 
violence.  One-sidedness  has  been  the  vice  of  all  systems  of  education 
hitherto,  and  every  legitimate  advance  has  been  an  approach  to  the 
recognition  of  the  unity  and  indivisibility  of  the  educated  being  as  a 
living  and  infinite  soul. 

Let  us  proceed,  on  the  ground  of  this  principle,  with  our  proper 
theme.  My  main  propositions  are  these  three  :  ist  That  there  is  an 
educating  power  issuing  from  the  teacher,  not  by  voice  nor  by  imme- 
diate design,  but  silent  and  involuntary,  as  indispensable  to  his  true 
function  as  any  element  in  it.  2d.  That  this  unconscious  tuition  is 
yet  no  product  of  caprice,  nor  of  accident,  but  takes  its  quality  from 
the  undermost  substance  of  the  teacher's  character.  And  3d.  That 
as  it  is  an  emanation  flowing  from  the  very  spirit  of  his  owa  life,  so  it 
is  also  an  influence  acting  insensibly  to  form  the  life  of  the  scholar. 

I.  I  remind  the  teacher  of  a  fact,  which  I  presume  may  have  been 
some  time  disclosed  to  him,  in  his  dealings  with  almost  any  truth  in  its 
more  secret  relations,  vi^.,  that  all  true  wisdom  involves  a  certain 
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something  that  is  inexpressible.  After  all  you  have  said  about  it,  you 
feel  that  there  is  something  more  which  you  never  can  say^  and  there 
is  a  frequent  sensation  of  pain  at  the  inadequacy  of  language  to  shape 
and  convey — perhaps  also  the  inadequacy  of  the  conceptions  to  de- 
fine— that  secret  and  nameless  thought,  which  is  the  delicious  charm 
and  crown  of  the  subject,  as  it  hangs,  in  robes  of  glory,  before  your 
mind.  Any  cultivated  person,  who  has  never  been  oppressed  by  this 
experience,  must  be  subject,  I  should  say,  to  dogmatism,  pragmatism, 
conceit,  or  some  other  comfortable  chronic  infirmity.  Where  the  na- 
ture is  rich  and  the  emotions  are  generous,  there  will  always  be  a 
reverential  perception  that  ideas  only  partly  condescend  to  be  em- 
bodied in  words.  So  it  i.«  always  found  that  the  truest  effects  of  elo- 
quence are  where  the  expression  suggests  a  region  of  thought,  a  dim 
vista  of  imagery,  an  oceanic  depth  of  feeling,  beyond  what  is  actually 
contained  in  the  sentences.  You  have  to  judge  an  orator  as  much  by 
what  he  leaves  out  as  by  what  he  puts  in.  He  uses  words  with  the 
true  mastery  of  genius  who  not  only  knows  how  to  say  exactly  and 
lucidly,  and  with  the  fewest  sounds,  the  thing  he  thinks,  but  how  to 
make  what  he  does  say  indicate  that  diviner  part  of  wisdom  which  must 
remain  forever  unsaid.  The  cleanest  rhetorical  directness  is  united 
with  the  strongest  sense  of  mystery.  You  hear  thoughts,  perfectly 
within  the  range  of  the  understanding,  sublimely  uttered,  and  you  are 
made  aware  of  the  nearness  of  a  world  whose  thoughts  are  more  sub* 
limely  unuttered.  Instances  at  once  occur  in  Shakespeare,  in  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  in  Dante,  and,  more  than  in  any  other  living  writer, 
I  think,  in  Thomas  De  Quincy.     So  sings  old  Marlowe : 

''If  all  the  pens  that  ever  poets  held 
Had  fed  the  feeling  of  their  master's  thoughts. 
And  every  sweetness  that  inspired  their  hearts. 
And  minds,  and  muses  on  admired  themes; 
If  all  the  heavenly  quintessence  they  'still 
From  their  immortal  fiowers  of  poesy. 
Wherein,  as  in  a  mirror,  we  perceive 
The  highest  reaches  of  a  human  wit ; 
If  these  had  made  one  poem's  period, 
And  all  combined  in  beauty's  worthiness. 
Yet  should  there  hover  in  their  restless  heads, 
One  thought,  one  grace,  one  wonder,  at  the  best, 
Which  into  words  no  virtue  can  digest.'' 

Nature  herself  gives  us  a  broad  hint  to  the  same  purpose.    Just 
when  she  discloses  to  our  admiration  any  of  her  grandest  pictures  or 
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sculptures,  she  shuts  our  lips;  **My  children,  be  still,"  that  august 
schoolmistress  sternly  says  to  us,  the  moment  she  lifts  the  vail  from 
before  any  special  majesty  or  splendor.  When  we  are  most  moved  in 
any  way,  she  thus  prisons  our  souls  in  dumb  solitude,  and  makes  us 
feel  the  utter  helplessness  of  our  tongues.  If  we  are  presumptuous 
enough  to  talk,  she  secretly  rebukes  our  babbling.  The  less  imposing 
and  lighter  aspects  of  nature  permit  us  to  be  sociable ;  but  when  her 
diapason-voice  sounds,  our  impertinent  ones  must  cease.  A  loqua- 
cious company  may  prattle  and  jest  while  they  float  among  the  wind- 
ing straits  of  a  picturesque  harbor,  shut  in  by  the  limitations  of  that 
narrow  scenery  ;  but,  if  they  have  souls  within  them,  they  will  grow 
thoughtful  and  silent  as  they  sail  out  upon  the  infinite  ocean,  amid  the 
sublime  simplicity  of  the  waves  and  the  sky.  They  may  chatter  and 
laugh  together  in  the  variegated  and  blooming  valley  ;  but  when  they 
go  up  among  the  eternal  hills  of  God,  and  look  off  from  those  solemn 
pillars  of  his  heaven^  an  invisible  hand  will  seem  to  draw  them  apart 
from  one  another,  inspiring  them  with  a  wonder  that  no  dialect  can 
articulate.  They  may  gossip  in  gardens  of  sunshine,  but  one  roll  of 
celestial  thunder  hushes  them. 

I  am  not  pretending  that  in  the  ordinary  processes  of  juvenile  in- 
struction one  often  arrives  at  any  such  impressive  expansion  of  thought, 
or  any  such  intensity  of  feeling.  I  shall  not  be  so  understood.  Of 
course  a  class  in  spelling,  a  recitation  in  arithmetic,  the  grammatical 
corrections  in  an  exercise  in  composition,  the  daily  disci^ine  of  three- 
score boys  and  girls,  will  seldom  raise  those  vast  and  reverential  sen- 
timents. My  purpose  here  is  simply  to  show  that  some  of  the  deepest 
and  most  powerful  impressions  are  made  on  our  minds,  independendy 
of  any  spoken  or  written  words,  by  influences,  by  signs,  by  associ- 
ations beyond  any  speech.  And  this  point  lies  close  to  my  argument. 
You  know  the  remark  they  used  to  make  about  Lord  Chatham ;  that 
everybody  felt  there  was  something  finer  in  the  man  than  any  thing  he 
ever  said.  We  are  taught,  and  we  teach,  by  something  about  us  that 
never  goes  into  language  at  all.  I  believe  that  often  this  is .  the  very 
highest  kind  of  teaching,  most  charged  with  moral  power,  most  apt  to 
go  down  among  the  secret  springs  of  conduct,  most  effectual  for  vital 
issues,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  spiritual  in  its  character,  noiseless 
in  its  pretensions,  and  constant  in  its  operation. 

Besides,  I  do  not  undertake  to  say,  only  by  the  way,  that  in  the 
teacher's  profession,  as  in  every  other,  we  are  not  to  judge  of  the  pos- 
sibilities, or  the  Umitations  of  the  calling,  by  its  common  aspects,  or  its 
every-day  repetition  of  task-work.  I  protest  against  the  superficial  and 
insulting  opinion,  that,  in  the  education  of  children,  there  is  no  room 
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for  the  loftiest  intellectual  enterprise,  and  no  contact  with  divine  and 
inexpressible  wonders.  Any  teacher  that  so  judges  his  vocation  by 
its  details  belittles  it.  The  school-room,  no  less  than  the  philosopher's 
laboratory,  the  studio,  or  the  church  itself,  opens  upward  into  God's 
boundless  heaven.  Each  of  these  very  sciences  I  have  named  has 
moral  relations,  and  terminates  in  spiritual  mystery.  And  when  you 
awaken  a  feeling  of  that  great  truth  in  your  pupil  by  the  veneration, 
the  earnestness,  and  the  magnetic  devotion  of  your  own  mind,  you 
have  done  him  a  service  no  less  essential  to  the  completeness  of  his 
education,  than  when  you  have  informed  his  understanding  of  certain 
scientific  facts.  Arithmetic,  for  instance,  ascends  into  astronomy, 
and  there  you  are  introduced  to  laws  of  quantity,  which  make  the  uni- 
verse their  diagram — to  the  intellectual  magnitude  of  La  Place  and 
Newton — ^to  the  unsearchable  empire  of  that  religion  which  feels  after 
the  God  of  Arcturus  and  the  Pleiades.  The  rules  of  grammar  are  only 
intelligible  formularies  that  lie  on  the  outmost  boundary  of  an  inex- 
haustible study.  And  the  government  of  your  pupils,  what  is  it  but 
the  faint  and  erring  endeavor  to  transfer,  into  that  little  kingdom  you 
administer,  the  justice  and  the  love  which  are  the  everlasting  attributes 
of  the  Almighty  himself,  applying  them  even  there  to  immortal  souls? 
Let  us  not  wrong  the  dignity  of  such  an  employment  by  denying  its 
connection  with  things  unspeakable. 

I  return,  however,  to  the  direct  path  of  my  subject.  And  while  I 
maintain  that  the  scholar  ought  by  all  means  to  learn,  from  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  teacher's  spirit,  that  every  study  he  follows  is  inter- 
twined with  moral  obligations,  and  is  related  to  a  divine  source,  in 
ways  which  no  text-book  does  or  can  lay  down,  I  proceed  to  more 
specific  statements.  It  is  not  in  respect  to  particular  branches  of 
instruction,  but  in  respect  to  what  we  may  call  ifu  moral  power  of  the 
teacher's  own  person^  as  something,  indeed^  in  which  the  right  action 
and  the  best  success  of  all  kinds  of  instruction  are  bound  up,  that  I 
afi^m  the  necessity  of  this  unspoken  and  unconscious  influence. 

If  we  enter  successively  a  number  of  school-rooms,  we  shall  prob- 
ably discover  a  contrast  something  like  this :  In  one  we  shall  see  a 
presiding  presence,  which  it  will  puzzle  us  at  first  sight  to  analyze  or 
to  explain.  Looking  at  the  master's  movements — I  use  the  masculine 
term  only  for  convenience — the  first  quality  that  strikes  us  is  the  ab- 
sence of  all  effort.  Every  thing  seems  to  be  done  with  an  ease  which 
gives  an  impression  of  spontaneous  and  natural  energy ;  for,  after  all, 
it  is  energy.  The  repose  is  totally  unlike  indolence.  The  ease  of 
manner  has  no  shufHing  and  no  lounging  in  it  There  is  all  the  vital- 
ity and  vigor  of  inward  determination.     The  dignity  is  at  the  farthest 
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possible  remove  from  indifference  or  carelessness.  It  is  told  of  Her- 
cules, god  of  real  force,  that  "whether  he  stood,  or  walked,  or  sat,  or 
whatever  thing  he  did,  he  conquered."  This  teacher  accomplishes 
his  ends  with  singular  precision.  He  speaks  less  than  is  common, 
and  with  less  pretension  when  he  does  speak  ;  yet  his  idea  is  conveyed 
and  caught,  and  his  will  is  promptly  done.  When  he  arrives,  order 
begins.  When  he  addresses  an  individual  or  a  class,  attention  comes, 
and  not  as  if  it  was  extorted  by  fear,  nor  even  paid  by  conscience  as  a 
duty,  but  cordially.  Nobody  seems  to  be  looking  at  him  particularly, 
yet  he  is  felt  to  be  there,  through  the  whole  place.  He  does  not 
seem  to  be  attempting  any  thing,  elaborately,  with  anybody,  yet  the 
business  is  done,  and  done  remarkably  well.  The  three-fold  office  of 
school-keeping,  even  according  to  the  popular  standard,  is  achieved 
without  friction  and  without  failure.  Authority  is  secured,  intellect- 
ual activity  is  stimulated,  knowledge  is  got  with  a  hearty  zeal. 

Over  against  this  style  of  teacher  we  find  another.  He  is  the  incar- 
nation of  painful  and  laborious  striving.  He  is  a  conscious  perturba- 
tion; a  principled  paroxysm;  an  embodied  flutter;  a  mortal  stir;  an 
honest  human  hurly-burly.  In  his  present  intention  he  is  just  as  sin- 
cere as  the  other.  Indeed,  he  tries  so  hard  that,  by  one  of  the  com- 
mon perversions  of  human  nature,  his  pupils  appear  to  have  made  up 
their  minds  to  see  to  it  that  he  shall  try  harder  yet,  and  not  succeed 
after  all.  So  he  talks  much,  and  the  multiplication  of  words  only  hin- 
ders the  multiplication  of  integers  and  fractions,  enfeebles  his  govern- 
ment and  beclouds  the  recitation.  His  expostulations  roll  over  the 
boys'  consciences  like  obliquely-shot  bullets  over  the  ice ;  and  his  ges- 
tures illustrate  nothing  but  personal  impotency  and  despair. 

How  shall  we  account  for  this  contrast  ?  Obviously  there  is  some 
cause  at  work  in  each  case  other  than  the  direct  purpose,  the  con- 
scious endeavor,  the  mental  attainments,  or  the  spoken  sentiments. 
Ask  the  calm  teacher — ^him  who  is  the  true  master — master  workman, 
master  of  his  place  and  business — ask  him  the  secret  of  his  strength, 
and  he  will  be  exceedingly  perplexed  to  define  it.  Tell  the  feverish 
one  that  his  restlessness  is  his  weakness,  and  he  will  not  be  able  to 
apply  an  immediate  correction.  What  are  we  obliged  to  conclude, 
then,  but  that,  in  each  of  these  instances,  there  is  going  on  an  uncon- 
scious development  of  a  certain  internal  character  or  quality  of  man- 
hood, which  has  been  accumulating  through  previous  habits,  and 
which  is  now  acting*  as  a  positive,  formative  and  mighty  force  in  mak- 
ing these  boys  and  girls  into  the  men  and  women  they  are  to  be  ? 
And  it  acts  both  on  their  intellectual  nature  and  the  moral;  for  it 
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advances  or  dissipates  their  studies,  while  it  more  powerfully  affects 
the  substance  and  tendencies  of  character. 

Now  there  are  different  organs  ia  our  human  structure,  which  serve 
as  media  for  expressing  and  carrying  on  this  unspoken  and  uncon- 
scious influence,  so  that  it  shall  represent  exactly  what  we  are.  That 
is,  to  atone  for  the  defects  of  language,  and  moreover,  to  forestall  any 
vicious  attempts  we  might  make  at  deception,  the  Creator  has  estab- 
lished certain  signs  of  his  own  which  shall  reveal,  in  spite  of  our  will, 
the  moral  secret. 

One  of  these  is  the  temper ;  or,  rather,  that  system  of  nervous  net- 
work, by  which  temper  telegraphs  its  inward  changes  to  the  outward 
world.  The  temper  itself,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the  ingredients  in  our 
composition  most  independent  of  immediate  and  voluntary  control. 
Control  over  it  is  gained  by  the  will  only  through  long  and  patient 
discipline ;  and  so  it  is  an  effectual  revealer  of  our  real  stuff.  It  acts 
so  suddenly,  that  deliberation  has  not  time  to  dictate  its  behavior ; 
and,  like  other  tell-tales,  it  is  so  much  in  a  hurry,  that  an  after-thought 
fails  to  overtake  the  first  message.  It  lets  the  hidden  man  out  and 
pulls  off  his  mask.  This  temper  is  doing  its  brisk  publishing  business 
in  every  school-house.  No  day  suspends  its  infallible  bulletins,  issued 
through  all  manner  of  impulsive  movements  and  decisions.  Every 
pupil  reads  them,  for  there  is  uo  cheating  those  penetrating  eyes.  He 
may  not  stop  to  scrutinize,  or  even  state  to  himself  his  impression, 
but  he  takes  it ;  it  enters  into  him  ;  it  becomes  a  part  of  himself.  By 
the  balm  or  the  irritation,  by  the  sweetness  or  the  sourness,  by  his 
tacit  admiration  or  his  ugly  resistance,  he  is  being  fashioned  under 
that  ceaseless  ministry.  It  is  either  the  dew  of  genial  skies  enriching 
him,  or  it  is  the  continual  dropping  of  a  very  rainy  day,  which  Sol- 
omon himself  compares  to  a  ''contentious  woman,"  though  he  prob- 
ably had  not  a  cross ''school  ma'am"  in  his  mind.  Nor  are  these 
formative  phases  of  temper  confined  to  the  two  extremes  commonly 
suggested,  of  anger  and  amiability.  They  run  through  an  endless  va- 
riety of  delicate  intermediate  shadings.  They  partake  of  the  whole 
circle  of  dispositions.  They  are  as  many  as  the  degrees  of  virtue  and 
vice,  honor  and  shame.  Every  teacher  moves  through  bis  school  and 
conducts  his  exercises,  a  perpetual  and  visible  representation  to  all 
under  him  of  some  sort  of  temper.  When  he  least  thinks  it,  the  influ- 
ence keeps  going  out.  The  sharpest  self-inspection  will  scarcely  in- 
form him,  moment  by  moment,  what  it  is  ;  but  his  whole  value  as  a 
guide  and  companion  to  the  young  is  determined  by  it ;  his  whole 
srork  is  colored  by  it.  Penalties  imposed  in  passion  are  proverbially 
the  seeds  of  fresh  rebellions,  and  the  relative  impressions  of  milder 
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moods  are  no  less  certain.  Whatever  temper  you  have  suflfered  to 
grow  up  in  the  gradual  habit  of  years,  that  will  get  a  daily  revelation 
over  your  desk  as  visible  as  any  map  on  the  walls. 

Another  instrument  of  this  unconscious  tuition  is  the  human  face. 
There  is  something  very  affecting  in  the  simple  and  solemn  earnest- 
ness with  which  children  look  into  their  elders'  faces.  They  know 
by  an  instinct,  that  they  shall  find  there  an  unmistakable  signal  of 
what  they  have  to  expect.  It  is  as  if  the  Maker  had  set  up  that  open 
dial  of  muscle  and  fiber,  color  and  form,  e>e  and  mouth,  to  mock  all 
schemes  of  concealment,  and  decree  a'  certain  amount  of  mutual  ac- 
quaintance between  all  persons,  as  the  basis  of  confidence  or  suspicion. 
All  the  vital  spirits  of  brain  and  blood  are  ever  sending  their  swift 
demonstrations  to  that  public  indicator^  It  is  the  unguarded  rtnda^ 
vcus  of  all  the  imponderable  couriers  of  the  heart.  It  is  the  public 
playground  of  all  the  fairies  or  imps  of  passion.  If  you  come  before 
your  pupils,  after  dinner,  your  countenance  gross  and  stupid  with  an- 
imal excess,  do  you  suppose  the  school  will  not  instinctively  feel  the 
sensual  oppression,  and  know  Silenus  by  his  looks?  A  teacher  has 
only  partially  comprehended  the  familiar  powers  of  his  place,  who  ha^ 
left  out  the  lessons  of  his  own  countenance.  There  is  a  perpetual  pic- 
ture which  his  pupils  study  as  unconsciously  as  he  exhibits  it.  His 
plsms  will  miscarry,  if  he  expects  a  genial  and  nourishing  session, 
when  he  enters  with  a  face  blacker  than  the  blackboard.  And  very 
often  he  may  fail  entirely  to  account  for  a  season  of  rapid  and  sympa- 
thetic progress,  which  was  really  due  to  the  bright  interpretations  and 
conciliatory  overtures  glancing  unconsciously  from  his  eyes,  or  subtly 
interwoven  in  the  lines  of  frankness  and  good -will  about  his  lips.  The 
eye  itself  alone,  in  it&  regal  power  and  port,  is  the  born  prince  of  a 
school-room.  He  answers  a  score  of  questions,  or  anticipates  them, 
by  a  glance.  ''The  human  countenance,"  it  ha3  been  said,  ''is  the 
painted  stage  and  natural  robing-room  of  the  soul.  It  is  no  single 
dress,  but  wardrobes  of  costumes  innumerable.  Our  seven  ages  have 
their  liveries  there,  of  every  dye  and  cut,  from  the  cradle  to  the  bier  ; 
ruddy  cheeks,  merry  dimples,  and  plump  stuffing  for  youth;  line  and 
furrow  for  many-thoughted  age  ;  carnation  for  the  bridal  morning,  and 
heavenlier  paleness  for  the  new-found  mother.  All  the  legions  of  de- 
sires  and  hopes  have  uniforms  and  badges  there  at  hand.  It  is  the 
loom  where  the  inner  man  weaves,  on  the  instant,  the  garment  of  his 
mood,  to  dissolve  again  into  current  life  when  the  hour  is  past.  There 
it  is  that  love  puts  on  its  celestial  rosy  red ;  there  lovely  shame  blushes 
and  mean  shame  looks  earthy ;  there  hatred  contracts  its  wicked  white; 
there  jealousy  picks  from  its  own  drawer  its  bodice  of  settled  green  \ 
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there  anger  clothes  itself  in  black,  and  despair  in  the  grayness  of  the 
dead ;  there  hypocrisy  plunders  the  rest,  and  takes  all  their  dresses  by 
turns ;  sorrow  and  penitence,  too,  have  sackcloth  there ;  and  genius 
and  inspiration,  in  immortal  hours,  encinctured  there  with  the  un- 
sought halo,  stand  forth  in  the  supremacy  of  light." 

What  then  ?  Can  a  man  look  otherwise  than  nature  made  him  to 
look?  Can  he  reconstruct  his  features  ?  Can  he  resolve  his  face  into 
beauty  by  a  purpose  ?  I  reply,  nature  made  his  countenance  to  re- 
flect the  spirit  of  his  life.  It  is  a  common  maxim  that  some  fECces^ 
plainest  by  the  rules  of  classic  symmetry,  are  noble  with  moral  dignity 
and  radiant  with  spiritual  light.  The  faces  we  love  to  look  at,  over 
and  over  again,  must  be  the  really  beautiful  faces,  and  thwe  are  the 
faces  of  lovely  persons,  no  matter  about  your  Juno  or  Apollo.  Said 
Chrysostom,  speaking  of  Bishop  Flavian,  who  had  gone  to  intercede 
with  the  Empjsror  for  the  rebellious  citizens  of  Antioch,  "The  counk- 
nance  of  holy^  men  is  full  of  spiritual  power."  This  kind  of  beauty, 
the  only  real  kind,  is  producible.  The  soul,  such  as  it  is,  will  shine 
through.  But  the  completeness  of  that  transformed  expression  will  be 
seen  only  where  the  long  patience  of  self-control,  and  the  hoSest  sin- 
cerity of  love,  and  the  slow,  triumph  of  unselfish  principle,  have 
wrought  their  interior  work,  molding  the  inner  man  into  a  nobleness 
that  the  outward  shape  may  honestly  image. 

Another  of  these  unconscious   educatory  forces  is  the  voice ;  the 
most  evanescent  and  fugitive  of  things,  yet  the  most  reliable  as  a  re- 
vealer  of  moral  secrets.     The  voice,  I  mean  now,  not  as  an  articulate 
medium  of  thought — that  would  be  its  conscious  function,  and  that  we 
here  expressly  set  aside — but  the  voice  as  a  simple  sound,  irrespective 
of  syllables,  and  by  its  quality  and  volume,  by  tone,  modulation,  wave, 
and  cadence,  disclosing  a  disposition  in  the  heart.    It  must  have  oc- 
curred to  us  all,  how  brave  and  long-continued  and  sore  strugglas  of 
right  with  wrong  in  the  conscience,  the  secret  conflict  of  heaven  with 
hell,  Ormuzd  with  Ahriman  in  the  bosom,  may  have  been  the  needful 
preparation  that  gave  one  note  of  the  voice,  apparently  falling  as  the 
most  careless  of  acts,  its  sweet,  celestial  accent.     I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  unexplained  reason  why  some  persons  remain  strangely  repukive 
to  us  in  spite  of  all  resolute  efforts  to  overcome  the  aversion,  may  be 
owing  to  some  uncongenial  quality  betokened  only  in  the  tones  of  the 
voice.     And  it  is  familiar  how  the  magic  of  a  euphony,  made  musical 
and  gracious  by  pity  and  love,  wins  wonderful  convictions.     I  remem- 
ber hearing  a  thoughtful  person,  of  fine  moral  intuitions,  who  had  been 
a,  little  tormented  by  the  eccentricities  of  a  man  of  genius,  say  that  all 
his  annoyances  vanished  before  the  marvelously  affecting  pathos  with 
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which  this  odd  visitor  spoke  the  single  word  Good-night,  We  all  re- 
member the  story  of  our  philanthropic  countrywoman  quieting  the 
rage  of  a  maniac  by  her  tones.  Elizabeth  Fry  used  to  do  the  same 
thing  at  Newgate.  What  we  only  need  to  remember  is,  that  into  these 
*  unpremeditated  sounds  goes  the  moral  coloring  of  a  character  com- 
pacted in  the  deliberate  formation  of  years.  And  if  we  would  breathe 
magnanimity,  we  must  be,  we  must  have  been^  magnanimous. 

Still  another  of  the  silent  but  formative  agencies  in  education  is  tha^ 
combination  of  physical  signs  and  motions  which  we  designate  in  the 
aggregate  as  manners.  Some  one  has  said,  ''A  beautiful  form  is  better 
than  a  beautiful  face ;  but  a  beautiful  behavior  is  better  than  a  beauti- 
ful form.  It  is  the  finest  of  the  fine  arts.  It  abolishes  all  considera- 
tions of  magnitude,  and  equals  the  majesty  of  the  world."  A  treatise 
that  should  philisophically  exhibit  the  relative  proportion  of  text-books 
and  mere  manners,  in  their  effects  on  the  whole  being  of  ar  pupil,  would 
probably  offer  matter  for  surprise  and  for  use.  It  was  said  that  an  ex- 
perienced observer  could  tell,  in  Parliament,  of  a  morning,  which  way 
the  ministerial  wind  blew,  by  noticing  how  Sir  Robert  Peel  threw  open 
the  collar  of  his  coat.  Manners  are  a  compound  of  form  and  spirit — 
spirit  acted  into  form.  The  reason  that  the  manner  is  so  often  spirit- 
less and  unmeaning  is,  that  the  person  does  not  contain  soul  enough 
to  inform  and  carry  off  the  body.  There  is  a  struggle  between  the 
liberty  of  the  heart  and  the  resistance  of  the  machine,  resvUing  in 
awkwardness  whenever  the  latter  gets  the  advantage.  The  reason  a 
person's  manner  is  formal  is,  that  his  sluggish  imitation  of  what  he  has 
seen,  or  else  a  false  and  selfish  ambition,  comes  in  between  his  nature 
and  his  action,  to  distiurb  the  harmony  and  overbear  a  real  grace  with 
a  vicious  ornament.  The  young,  quite  as  readily  as  the  old,  detect  a 
sensible  and  kind  and  high-hearted  nature,  or  its  opposite,  through 
this  visible  system  of  characters,  but  they  draw  their  conclusion  with- 
out knowing  any  such  process,  as  unconsciously  as  the  manner  itself 
is  worn.  The  effect  takes  place  both  on  the  intellectual  faculties  and 
the  affections ;  for  very  fine  manners  are  able  to  quicken  and  sharpen 
the  play  of  thought,  making  conversation  more  brilliant  because  the 
conceptions  are  livelier.  D'Aguesseau  says  of  Fenelon,  that  the 
charm  of  his  manner,  and  a  certain  indescribable  expression,  made 
his  hearers  fancy  that  instead  of  mastering  the  sciences  he  discoursed 
upon,  he  had  invented  them. 

Manners  also  react  upcn  the  mind  that  produces  them,  just  as  they 
themselves  are  reacted  upon  by  the  dress  in  which  they  appear.  It 
used  to  be  a  saying  among  the  old-school  gentlemen  and  ladies,  that  a 
courtly  bow  CQul4  not  be  rnade  without  a  handson^e  stocking  and  slip- 
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per.  Then  there  is  a  connection  more  sacred  still  between  the  man- 
ners and  the  affections.  They  act  magically  on  the  springs  of  feeling. 
They  teach  us  love  and  hate,  indifference  and  zeal.  They  are  the 
ever-present  sculpture-gallery.  The  spinal  cord  is  a  telegraphic  wire 
with  a  hundred  ends.  But  whoever  imagines  legitimate  manners  can* 
be  taken  up  and  laid  aside,  put  on  and  off,  for  the  moment,  has  missed 
their  deepest  law.  Doubtless  there  are  artificial  manners,  but  only  in 
artificial  persons,  A  French  dancing-master,  a  Monsieur  Turveydrop, 
can  manufacture  a  deportment  for  you,  and  you  can  wear  it,  but  not 
till  your  mind  has  condescended  to  the  Turveydrop  level,  and  then 
the  deportment  only  faithfully  indicates  the  character  again.  A  noble 
and  attractive  every-day  bearing  comes  of  goodness,  of  sincerity,  of 
refinement.  And  these  are  bred  in  years,  not  moments.  The  prin- 
ciple  that  rules  your  life  is  the  sure  posture-master.  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
was  the  pattern  to  all  England  of  a  perfect  gentleman,  but  then  he 
was  the  hero  that,  on  the  field  of  Zutphen,  pushed  away  the  cup  of 
cold  water  from  his  own  fevered  and  parching  lips,  and  held  it  out  to 
the  dying  soldier  at  his  side !  If  lofty  sentiments  habitually  make  their 
home  in  the  heart,  they  will  beget,  not  perhaps  a  factitious  and  finical 
drawing  room  etiquette,  but  the  breeding  of  a  genuine  and  more  royal 
gentility,  to  which  no  simple,  no  young  heart  will  refuse  its  homage. 
Children  are  not  educated  till  they  catch  the  charm  that  makes  a  gen^ 
tleman  or  lady.  A  coarse  and  slovenly  teacher,  a  vulgar  and  boorish 
presence,  munching  apples  or  chestnuts  at  recitations  like  a  squirrel^ 
pocketing  his  hands  like  a  mummy,  projecting  his  heels  nearer  the 
firmament  than  his  skull,  like  a  circus  clown,  and  dispensing  Amer-^ 
ican  saliva  like  a  Member  of  Congress,  inflicts  a  wrong  on  the  school* 
room  for  which  no  scientific  attainments  are  an  offset.  An  educator 
that  despises  the  resources  hid  in  his  personal  carriage,  deserves,  on 
■the  principle  of  Swedenborg's  retributions,  similia  simiUbus^  or  <4ike 
deserves  like,''  to  be  passed  through  a  pandemonium  of  Congressional 
bullying. 

I  have  thus  specified  some  of  the  palpable  channels  through  which 
the  stream  of  this  unconscious  influence  flows.  After  all,  however, 
there  is  a  total  impression  going  out  from  character,  through  the  entire 
person,  which  we  can  not  wholly  comprehend  under  any  terms,  nor 
grasp  in  any  analysis.  We  now  and  then  meet  a  person  who,  we  can 
not  tell  how,  by  the  mere  magnetism  of  his  being,  kindles  our  enthu- 
siasm and  liberates  our  faculties.  History  tells  of  persons  whose  pres- 
ence, by  virtue  of  a  secret  pureness  of  essence,  was  aromatic  to  the 
senses.  I  have  been  told  by  a  Chippewa  Indian,  that  the  men  of  his 
own  tribe  and  those  of  the  Sioux,  between  whom  there  has  been  a 
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deadly  feud  for  generations,  although  their  forms  and  featuros  and 
dress  are  not  at  all  distinguishable,  yet  recognize  one  another  for  en- 
emies at  the  greatest  distance,  selecting  foe  from  friend  with  the  infal- 
lible precision  of  a  savage  instinct.  ''Each  faculty/'  it  is  written, 
''and  each  fixed  opinion,  spaces  the  body  to  suit  its  own  play ;  whence 
sects  and  parties  wear  their  bodies  for  liveries,  and  are  dry  or  juicy, 
liberal  or  stinted,  sensual  or  spirited,  according  to  the  openness  that 
their  tenets  put  into  their  lungs,  and  their  lungs  into  their  livers  and 
frames." 

A  very  competent  critic,  Mrs,  Jameson,  speaks  thus  of  the  "Life 
and  Letters  of  Dr.  Arnold,"  the  great  educational  chief  of  modem 
tim^s;  "I  never  read  a  book  of  the  kind  with  a  more  harmonious 
sense  of  pleasure  and  approbation.  Page  after  page,  the  mind  which 
was  unfolded  before  me  seemed  to  be  a  brother's  mind— the  spirit  a 
kindred  spirit.  It  was  the  improved,  the  elevated,  the  enlarged,  the 
enridhed,  the  every  way  superior  reflection  of  my  own  intelligence, 
but  it  was  certainly  that^  I  felt  it  so  from  beginning  to  end.  Exactly 
the  reverse  was  the  feeling  with  which  I  laid  down  the  'Life  and  Let- 
ters of  Southey.'  I  was  instructed,  amused,  interested ;  I  profited 
and  admired,  but  with  the  man  Southey  I  had  no  sympathies ;  my 
mind  stood  off  from  his  \  the  poetic  intellect  attracted,  the  material  of 
the  character  repelled  me.  I  liked  the  embroidery,  but  the  texture 
was  repugnant."  And  that  impression  is  as  much  more  practical  and 
efficient  in  the  school-room  than  elsewhere,  by  as  much  as  the  place  is 
more  circumscribed  and  simple,  more  subject  to  unity  and  system,  the 
insight  of  the  observers  more  unsophisticated  and  their  age  more  plas- 
tic. It  is  the  impression  which  is  the  moral  resultant  of  all  that  the 
teacher  has  grown  up  to  be — the  perpetually  overflowing  animus  or 
spirit,  of  the  sum  total  of  his  manhood,  weak  or  strong,  sound  or  cor. 
j-upt,  candid  or  crafty,  generous  or  mean,  sterling  or  counterfeit, 
heathen  or  Christian. 

Nor  need  it  cast  any  suspicion  on  this  doctrine  that  it  implies  a 
pointer  acting  which  we  can  not  shut  up  into  definitions ;  certainly  not 
as  long  as  we  are  born  out  of  one  indefinable  mystery  and  die  in  an- 
othv.  It  is  a  property  of  man,  no  less  than  of  even  material  things, 
that  he  carries  along  with  him  more  than  can  be  measured  by  his  lit- 
eral dimensions.  Why,  there  is  not  a  flower  in  all  God's  gardens  but 
suggests  more  meaning  to  the  heart  than  Linnaeus  himself  could  ex- 
tract from  its  calyx  by  botanic  manipulations.  The  graceful  outline 
of  mountains,  the  splendor  of  planets,  the  shimmer  that  hangs  over 
the  curved  sea  in  a  summer  noon,  the  awfulness  of  midnight,  are  far 
knore  to  us  than  any  philcscpbic  data  can  describe.     The  commonest 
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objects  take  on  attributes  and  exert  a  power  not  at  all  accounted  for 
by  their  matter  or  visible  uses.  The  house  where  I  was  born  says 
something  to  me,  and  I  thank  Him  who  dwells  in  a  house  not  made 
with  hands,  inhabiting  eternity,  for  it — something  which  can  not  be 
interpreted  by  the  wood,  and  iron,  and  mortar,  and  clay  that  compose 
the  structure,  nor  yet  by  the  proportions  into  which  architecture  has 
fashioned  them.  Its  language  is  eloquent  with  the  immaterial  voice, 
''the  unwritten  poetry/'  and  the  fleeting  images  that  cluster  about 
those  lyric  names.  Childhood  and  Home. 

The  Bible  that  your  mother  gave  you  borrows  its  beauty  from  no 
book-maker's  art ;  and  before  you  open  its  leaves  to  read,  it  has  sent 
in  a  mystic  message  upon  your  soul.  There  are  household  hymns, 
divine  parables,  inspired  prophecies,  half  whose  value  consists,  not  in 
what  they  literally  or  purposely  disclose,  but  in  what  they  intimate  by 
association.  Shall  we,  hesitate  to  ascribe  a  richer  measure  of  the  same 
kind  of  influence  to  him  who  is  animated  by  a  living  spirit,  and  to 
own  a  virtue  going  out  from  him,  the  unconscious  revelation  of  his 
acquired  and  inward  character? 

There  is  one  kind  of  education,  too,  which  has  never  yet'  perhaps 
had  exact  justice,  done  it  under  any  system,  which  must  be  carried 
forward  by  this  indirect  and  pictorial  method.  I  mean  the  imagina- 
tion ;  that  genial,  benignant,  Divinely-given  faculty.  By  express 
tuition  you  can  do  almost  nothing  for  it,  and  what  you  do  you  will  be 
likely  to  do  wrong.  But  unconscious  forces  within  you  will  stimulate 
it.  And  how  richly  it  rewards  such  nurture !  I  doubt  whether  there 
is  any  department  of  even  material  prosperity  that  does  not  stand 
somehow  indebted  either  for  impulse,  or  courage,  or  adorning,  to  the 
imagination,  and  whether  there  is  any  kind  of  work  that  reaches  its 
highest  perfection  without  some  of  its  wonders  and  pictures.  Not  a 
mechanic's  bench,  nor  farmer's  home,  but  imagination  has  touched  it, 
transfigured  it,  blessed  it  with  her  wand. 

Stillingfieet,  I  know,  calls  the  imagination  "a  shop  of  shadows," 
but  it  has  brightened  more  shops  than  it  has  shaded ;  and  Stillingfieet 
is  not  the  only  preacher  that  has  reviled  the  source  of  much  of  his 
own  power.  Imagination  acts  through  association,  through  form  and 
motion,  through  glances,  through  what  is  most  human  in  our  hum  an- 
ity.  It  is  the  aureola  of  common  life  and  the  morning  light  of  hope. 
How  many  burdens  it  has  eased,  how  man  threatening  calamities  it 
disarms,  how  many  clouds  it  tips  with  gold,  how  much  homely  drudg- 
ery it  clothes  in  garments  of  splendor  I  Hunt's  lines  are  true  as  beau- 
tiful, in  their  condensed  significance,  and  suit  my  purpose  as  exactly 
as  if  they  were  written  for  it : 
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* 'Fancy's  the  wealth  of  wealth,  the  toiler's  hope, 

The  poor  man's  piecer-out,  the  art  of  nature, 

Painting  her  landscapes  twice ;  the ,  spirit  of  fact 

As  matter  is  the  body ;  the  pure  gift 

Of  Heaven  to  poet  and  to  child ;  which  he 

Who  retains  most  in  manhood,  being  a  man 

In  all  things  fitting  else,  is  most  a  man, 

Because  he  wants  no  human  faculty, 

Nor  loses  one  sweet  taste  of  the  sweet  world." 

Then  I  think  of  the  dull,  stupid  scholars  in  every  school ;  the  poor 
brains  that  text-books  torment ;  the  sad,  pitiable  dunderheads,  with 
capacity  enough  for  action  perhaps  by-and-by,  but  dismally  puzzled 
for  the  present  by  these  mysteries  of  geography  and  fractions.  What 
a  jubilee  to  them  is  the  day  they  find  an  animated  and  vital  teacher, 
who  teaches  by  all  the  looks,  and  motions,  and  heart-beats,  and  spirit 
of  him,  as  well  as  by  those  dreary  problems  and  ghastly  pages.  There 
is  no  grade  of  intellect  that  this  highest  learning  of  the  soul  does  not 
reach,  and  so  it  is  a  kind  of  impartial  gospel,  uplifting  glad  tidings  to 
encourage  despair  itself. 

It  helps,  negatively,  to  the  same  conclusion,  that  no  moral  influence 
that  is  put  forth,  as  by  deliberate  contrivance  to  put  it  forth,  avails 
much.  It  seems  as  if  to  go  about  in  cool  blood  to  undertake  an  influ- 
ence— to  get  it  up  and  spend  it,  forfeited  the  privilege,  like  getting  up 
sympathy  by  a  conspiracy,  or  falling  in  love,  with  a  prospectus.  Who 
ever  heard  of  a  man  becoming  influential  by  saying :  "Go,  to,  now,  I 
propose  to  be  influential  ?*'  Something  about  this  great  sympathetic 
force  requires  that  it  shall  be,  in  a  sense,  indirect  and  unconscious,  in 
order  that  it  be  valid.  There  is  a  providential  necessity  that  it  be  got 
by  preliminary  accretions  of  merit,  and  be  distributed  because  it  can 
not  be  helped,  or  rather  distribute  itself.  We  all  hate,  with  a  whole- 
some sort  of  disgust,  the  canting  formalist,  who  approaches  us  with 
the  unctuous  advertisement  that  he  intends  to  operate  on  us  with 
sanctifying  manners,  like  the  pattern  young  man  who  offered,  in  the 
newspaper,  to  go  into  a  family  where  his  influence  would  pay  his 
board.  Nobody  discerns  this  assumption  of  character  sooner  than 
boys  and  girls.  Matters  of  mere  technical  information  may  be  legit- 
imately conveyed  by  almost  any  tongue,  but  to  exercise  the  power  of 
character,  a  character  must  have  been  earned.  The  title  must  have 
been  won  by  a  heroic  tone,  habitually  high.  And  then  its  influence, 
molding  these  pliant  young  natures  around  you,  will  be  as  sure  as  it  is 
silent.    Nothing  can  keep  it  back.    Character  is  a  grand  creation  in 
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itself.    But  its  grandeur  never  remains  an  abstraction.     In  moral  life, 
influence  is  the  complement  of  being. 

II.  It  is  time,  then,  to  pronounce,  more  distinctly,  a  fixed  connec- 
tion between  a  teacher's  unconscious  tuition  and  the  foregoing  disci- 
pline of  his  life.  What  he  is  to  impart,  at  least  by  this  delicate  and 
sacred  medium,  he  must  be.  ''No  admittance  for  shams"  is  stamped 
on  that  sanctuary's  door.  Nothing  can  come  out  that  has  not  gone  in. 
The  measure  of  real  influence  is  the  measure  of  genuine  personal  sub- 
stance. How  much  patient  toil,  in  obscurity,  so  much  triumph  in  an 
emergency.  The  moral  balance  never  lets  us  overdraw.  If  we  ex- 
pect our  drafts  to  be  honored  in  a  crisis,  there  must  have  been  the 
deposits  of  a  punctual  life.  To-day's  simplest  dealing  with  a  raw  or 
refractory  pupil,  takes  its  insensible  coloring  from  the  moral  climate 
you  have  all  along  been  breathing.  Celestial  opportunities  avail  us 
nothing  unless  we  have  ourselves  been  educated  up  to  their  level.  If 
an  angel  come  to  converse  with  us  on  the  mountain  top,  he  must  find 
our  tent  already  pitched  in  that  upper  air.  Each  day  recites  a  lesson, 
for  which  all  preceding  days  were  a  preparation.  Our  real  rank  is 
determined,  not  by  lucky  answers,  or  some  brilliant  impromptu,  but 
by  the  uniform  diligence.  For  the  exhibition-days  of  Providence  there 
is  no  preconcerted  colloquy — no  hasty  retrieving  of  a  wasted  term  by 
a  stealthy  study  on  the  eve  of  the  examination.  Bonnivard,  Huss, 
Wycliffe,  Alfred,  Cromwell,  Washington,  Madame  Roland,  Sir  John 
Franklin,  these  valiant  souls  were  not  inoculated  for  their  apostleship 
extempore.  The  roots  of  all  their  towering  greatness,  so  brave  to  the 
top,  ran  back  under  the  soil  of  years. 

I  have  seen  a  sudden  thunder-gust  smite  an  elm  on  one  of  our  river- 
meadows,  tossing  its  branches,  twisting  its  trunk,  prying  at  its  root  till 
it  writhed,  as  if  wresding  with  an  invisible  Titan,  and  tearing  off  a  few 
light  leaves  to  whirl  in  airy  eddies,  but  yet  struggling  in  vain  to  unset- 
tle the  firm  and  elastic  lord  of  the  green  valley  from  its  place.  Did 
the  earth  give  her  graceful  and  kingly  child,  as  the  cloud  came  up, 
any  special  props  or  braces,  any  thicker  bark,  or  longer  root  to  breast 
the  shock  ?  All  these  had  to  be  provided  in  the  persevering  nurture 
of  spring  suns  and  winter  blasts,  sap-giving  summer  nights  and  drip- 
ping autumn  rains,  when  no  eye  could  mark  the  gradual  growth.  The 
tempest  did  not  create  the  vigor  which  it  tried  and  proved,  and  left 
erect  as  ever. 

Test  these  general  positions,  in  their  practical  bearing,  on  your  em- 
ployments, as  before,  by  a  familiar  example.  It  is  in  the  experience 
of  most  teachers,  I  presume,  that  on  certain  days,  from  first  to  last,  as 
if  through  so^le  subtile  and  untraceable  malignity  in  the  air,  the 
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school-room  seems  to  have  fallen  under  the  control  of  a  secret  fiend  of 
disorder.  There  is  nothing  apparent  to  account  for  this  epidemic  per- 
versity. All  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  place  are  in  full  recognition. 
The  exercises  tramp  on  in  the  accustomed  succession.  The  parties 
are  arranged  as  usual.  There  are  the  pupils,  coming  from  their  sev- 
eral breakfasts,  bringing  both  their  identity  and  their  individuality; 
no  apostasy  nor  special  accession  of  depravity,  over  night,  has  revo- 
lutionized their  natures ;  no  conspiracy  out  of  doors  has  banded  them 
into  a  league  of  rebellion.  Yet  the  demoniacal  possession  of  irrita- 
bility has  somehow  crept  into  the  room  and  taken  unconditional  lease 
of  the  premises.  You  would  think  it  was  there  before  the  first  visible 
arrival.  The  ordinary  laws  of  unity  have  been  suddenly  bewitched. 
The  whole  school  is  one  organized  obstruction.  The  scholars  are 
half-unconscious  incarnations  of  disintegration  and  contra-position— 
inverted  divisors  engaged  in  universal  self-multiplication ! 

How  is  such  a  state  of  things  to  be  met  ?  Not,  I  think,  you  will 
agree,  by  direct  issue ;  not  point  blanc.  You  may  tighten  your  disci- 
pline, but  that  will  not  bind  the  volatile  essence  of  confusion.  You 
may  ply  the  usual  energies  of  your  administration,  but  the  resistance 
is  abnormal.  You  may  flog,  but  every  blow  uncovers  the  needle* 
points  of  fresh  stings.  You  may  protest  and  supplicate,  scold  and  ar- 
gue, inveigh  and  insist,  the  demon  is  not  exorcised,  nor  even  hit,  but 
is  only  distributed  through  fifty  fretting  and  fidgeting  forms.  You 
will  encounter  the  mischief  successfully,  when  you  encounter  it  indi- 
rectly. What  is  wanted,  is  not  a  stricter  sovereignty,  but  a  new  spirit 
The  enemy  is  not  to  be  confronted,  but  diverted.  That  audible  rustle 
through  the  room  comes  of  a  moral  snarl,  and  no  harder  study,  no 
closer  physical  confinement,  no  intellectual  dexterity  will  disentangle 
iL  Half  your  purpose  is  defeated  if  the  scholars  even  find  out  that 
you  are  worried.  The  angel  of  peace  must  descend  so  softly  that  his 
coming  shall  not  be  known,  save  as  the  benediction  of  his  presence 
spreads  order,  like  a  smile  of  light,  through  the  place.  If  a  sudden 
skillful  change  of  the  ordinary  arrangements  and  exercises  of  the  day 
takes  the  scholars,  as  it  were,  off  their  feet;  if  an  unexpected  narrative, 
or  fresh  lecture  on  an  unfamiliar  theme,  kept  ready  for  such  an  emer- 
gency, is  sprung  upon  their  good-will ;  if  a  sudden  resolving  of  the 
whole  body  into  a  volunteer  corps  of  huntsmen,  on  the  search  of 
some  etymological  research,  the  genealogy  of  a  custom,  or  the  pedi- 
gree of  an  epithet  surprises  them  into  involuntary  interest ;  or,  in  a 
younger  company,  if  music  is  made  the  Orphean  minister  of  taming 
savage  dispositions  again,  then  your  oblique  and  unconscious  tuition 
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has  wrought  the  very  charm  that  was  wanted;  the  room  is  ventilated 
of  its  restless  contagion,  and  the  Furies  are  fled. 

Or  if,  as  is  more  than  probable,  the  disorder  was  in  the  teacher  him- 
himself;  if  the  petulance  of  the  school  all  took  its  origin  in  the  dis- 
obedience of  some  morbid  mood  in  the  master's  own  mind  or  body, 
and  only  ran  over,  by  sympathetic  transmission,  upon  the  benches,  so 
that  he  saw  it  first  in  its  reflection  there,  of  what  use  to  assail  the  insub- 
ordination by  a  second  charge  out  of  the  same  temper  ?    His  only 
remedy  is  to  fall  back  on  the  settled  spiritual  laws  of  his  being.     He 
must  try  to  escape  out  of  the  special  disturbance  into  the  general  har- 
mony.    He  must  retreat,  in  this  emergency  of  temptation,  into  those 
resoiu-ces  of  character,  principle,  affection,  provided  by  the  previous 
and  normal  discipline  of  his  soul.     This  he  will  achieve  by  some  such 
process  as  that  just  now  specified,  displacing  the  ground  of  a  direct 
and  annoying  conflict  by  new  scenery,  and,   rather  leaping  up  out  of 
the  battle,  with  foes  so  mean,  than  staying  to  fight  it  out  on  their  level. 
On  the  other  hand,  you  sometimes  find  yourself  taken  up  into  those 
lofty  moods  where  you  feel  gifted  with  an  unwonted  competency.   You 
are  equal  to  all  encounters  then.     Your  spiritual  atmosphere  is  bracing 
and  elastic.     Every  opportunity  offers  itself,  like  an  instrument,  right 
end  first.     The  school,  the  study,  the  workshop  seems  to  have  been 
waiting  for  you  to  arrive.     Every  yesterday  was  like  the  Jewish  prep- 
aration-day for  a  Sabbath.     All  things  are  possible.     The  school-room 
that  day,  and  all  the  planet,  is  under  your  feet.     The  recitations  take 
the  pitch  of  your  own  will ;  your  sentences  of  explanation  come  out 
round  and  clear,  like  golden  drops.     Your  steps  are  the  march  of  a 
conqueror.     Impediments  are   annihilated.     Order   is   spontaneous. 
These  elevated  and  depressed   moods  serve  as  high  and  low  water- 
marks to  show  the  sweep  of  the  tidal  vibration.     But  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  is  produced  by  a  direct  volition.    They  come  by  indi- 
rection.    The  springs  that  produce  the  ebb  and  flow  lie  back  of  all 
proximate  causes,  among  the  more  comprehensive  laws  of  character. 
And  when  your  state  is  most  free  and  effective,  you  feel  that  the  best 
effect,  after  all,  is  not  so  much  exerted  by  intention  as  by  some  invol- 
untary spirit  of  felicity  possessing  you.     Your  success  is  due,  not  to 
specific  undertakings  at  the  moment,  so  much  as  to  an  unconscious 
influence,  acting  through  your  person  as  its  organ,  a  motive  to  itself. 
The  same  thing  is  revealed  to  us,  if  we  fix  our  attention  on  that  com- 
mon word,  good-nature.     Good-nature  is  one  of  a  school-teacher's 
benignant  forces.     And  it  is  a  force  at  once  unconsciously  exerted, 
and  slowly  acquired  or  kept;  a  reservoir,   and  not  a  spout,  nor  an 
April  shower. 
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Something  analogous  takes  place  in  the  purely  intellectual  part  of 
our  nature.  And  this  is  best  illustrated  by  those  acts  of  the  mind 
which  are  creative  or  inventire.  A  subject  that  you  labor  painfully 
to  unfold  at  one  time,  at  another  time  unfolds  itself.  That  happens, 
I  dare  say,  to  you,  which  is  common  enough  with  writers  of  sermons ; 
after  special  elaborate  efforts  to  exhaust  a  topic,  or  to  set  distinctly  for- 
ward its  central  idea,  he  may  be  apprized  that  he  has  only  preached 
adou^  the  thought,  but  has  not  preached  ii;  while,  in  some  subsequent 
performance,  when  he  was  not  trying,  he  struck  the  mark  exactly  in 
the  eye.  The  diing  he  spent  a  whole  discourse  in  trying  to  say  with- 
out getting  it  said,  after  all,  says  itself  in  a  dozen  natural  words.  Of 
course,  the  internal  relations  of  truth  with  itself  have  not  changed, 
but  he  has  changed,  and  has  become  a  more  simple  medium,  or  voice, 
for  truth  to  speak  by. 

The  question  is  a  practical  question :  Are  these  occurrences  the 
anomalies  they  appear,  or  are  they  subject  to  a  secret  law  ?  Was  the 
final  and  unexpected  elucidation  of  the  theme  in  no  way  indebted 
to  the  previous  exercise  ?  Or,  was  the  clarified  mental  faculty,  when 
the  nebulous  conception  came  out  into  strong,  sharp  light,  the  result 
of  no  foregoing  discipline,  or  immediate  and  determinable  cause,  affect- 
ing the  health  of  the  brain?  Is  it  certain  that  the  ''dark  days"  at 
school  are  totally  inexplicable  phenomena,  and  inevitable  ?  Or  can 
those  other  days  of  liberty  and  joy  never  be  created  at  will  ? 

It  is  my  belief,  that  these  instances  I  have  cited  are  simply  extreme 
examples  of  a  force  which  runs  through  all  our  life,  the  force  of  a 
funded  but  unreckoned  influence,  accumulated  unconsciously,  and 
spending  itself  through  unconscious  developments ;  in  other  words, 
that  these  special  moods,  whether  dense  or  rare,  which  appear  to 
come  and  go  without  our  control  and  without  law,  are  yet  the  result 
of  causes  pertaining  to  the  regular  growth  of  character.  I  believe  that 
whenever  psychology  and  physiology  shall  come  to  be  as  exactly  un- 
derstood as  the  mathematical  relations  of  astronomy,  one  of  these 
freaks  of  temperament  may  come  to  be  as  confidently  predicted  as  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun.  It  is  an  outbreak,  under  prepared  conditions,  of  a 
moral  quality  inbred  by  foregoing  habits,  however  mixed  and  obscure. 
In  short,  there  is  a  spirit  of  the  school-room ;  not  to  be  waited  for,  like 
a  miraculous  Pentecost,  but  to  be  earned,  and  gained,  and  unfolded, 
like  every  great  spiritual  treasure  in  our  life,  under  the  steady  grace 
of  God. 

III.  My  third  and  final  point  is,  that,  as  the  unconscious  tuition 
emanates  from  the  inmost  spirit  of  the  teacher's  life,  not  by  accident, 
^QX  lawle9s  caprice,  but  in  re^l  accordance  with  the  antecedent  growth 
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and  quality  of  his  character,  so  it  is  the  most  decisive  energy  molding 
the  interior  life  of   the  scholar.     The  whole  divine  economy,  as  re- 
spects our  constitution,  renders  it  impossible  to  detach  the  power  of  a 
man's  speech  from  the  style  of  his  personal  manhood.     A  handsome 
but  heartless  speaker  never  yet  stole  the  secret  of  a  sincere  conviction. 
He  may  gain  an  unlimited  admiration,  but  he  is  abridged  of  perma- 
nent strength.     The  climate  of  abstract  and  unembodied  thought  is  a 
polar  zone.     If  there  is  a  moral  ingredient  in  the  business  of  educa- 
tion at  all,  then,  as  with  all  other  institutions  that  affect  society,  the 
question  is  paramount,  What  is  the  quality,  temper,  life  of  the  speak- 
ing man  ?    When  an  aspirant  for  public  office,  of  a  vicious  substance 
or  no  substance  at.  all,  is  defeated  in  his  ravenous  and  lying  ambition, 
however  correct  his  mere  political  opinions,  there  is  a  divine  justice  in 
his  disappointment.     And  we  are  well  persuaded,  if  we  are  good  cit- 
izens, that  when  chicane  and  falsehood  gain  a  temporary  promotion, 
the  Nemesis  that  can  afford  to  wait  is  not  outwitted.    The  world's  ar? 
dent  and  lasting  enthusiasms  center  in  some  great  personal  object. 
How  it  would  mock  every  admiring  and  reverential  sentiment  we 
cherish  toward  the  august  and  endeared  memory  of  the  Father  of  his 
Country,  if  we  were  told  to  expunge  from  our  minds  all  notion  of 
what  Washington  was  as  a  man,  erase  that  lofty  figure  from  the  early 
scenery  of  the  nation's  history,  sink  his  personal  characteristics,  and 
think  only  of  the  written  words  preserved  to  us  in  Mr.  Sparks'  collec- 
tion of  his  correspondence  and  political  documents!     Personal  rela- 
tions, friendships,  sympathies,  clasped  hands,  answering  eyes,  touch, 
symphonious  heart-beats,  constitute  the  chief  charm  and  privilege  and 
joy  of  existence.     We  can  easily  conceive  of  all  the  bare  materiel  of 
instruction  being  conveyed  into  a  school-room  through  a  mechanism 
of  pipes  in  the  wall,  or  maps  let  down  by  pulleys,  and  its  discipline 
administered  by  a  vailed  executioner,  no  heart-relations  being  suffered 
to  grow  up  between  teacher  and  taught.     Into  what  sort  of  a  bleak 
degradation  wonld  a  generation  be  reduced  by  such  a  machinery? 
Yet  eVery  teacher  approaches  to  that  metallic  and  uniUumined  regi-> 
men  who  lets  his  office  degenerate  into  a  routine;  who  plods  through 
his  daily  task- work  like  the  tread- wheel  wood- sawing  horse  in   the 
railway-station  shed,  with  no  more  freshness  of  spirit  than  the  beast^ 
and  no  more  aspiration  than  the  circular  saw  he  drives ;  who  suc- 
cumbs to  the  deadening  repetition,  and  is  a  virtual  slave,  yoked  under 
bondage  to  the  outside  custom  of  his  work.     All  sorts  of  human  serv<» 
ice  are  more  or  less  exposed  to  be  paralyzed  by  this  torpor  of  routine ; 
but  no  intellectual  profession  stands  in  more  peril  of  coming  under 
the  blight  of  it  than  that  of  the  teacher,  partly  for  the  reason  that  the 
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same  lessons  recur,  and  partly  because  of  the  distance  of  attainment 
separating  the  preceptor  from  the  pupil.  There  are  some  lawyers  who 
plead ^like  parrots ;  some  doctors  who  give  medicine  as  mechanically 
as  a^trip-hammer  smites  iron ;  some  preachers  who  preach  only  from 
the  throat  outward,  fetching  up  no  deep  breaths  from  the  region  of  the 
heart;  some  manufacturers  whose  mental  notions  are  as  hum-drum  as 
their  own  shuttles,  and  engineers  as  automatic  as  the  valves  and  levers 
of  their  engines.  It  is  a  greater  mischief  than  we  think,  and  strikes  a 
deeper  damage  into  the  world's  honor.  Going  through  the  whole  les- 
son of  life  in  the  homeliest  prose,  from  spade  to  sermon,  from  kitcjien 
to  church,  from  making  loaves  to  making  Jove,  from  marketing  to 
marriage,  such  people  dwarf  down  the  whole  wondrous  majesty  and 
mystery  of  our  being  to  a  contemptible  carving  mill,  turning  out  so 
many  blocks  or  blockheads  from  so  much  timber.  But  the  wrong  done 
by  it  is  never  more  disastrous  than  when  it  falls  on  the  buoyant,  the 
impressible,  the  affectionate,  and  aspiring  soul  of  childhood.  Let 
every  beginner,  on  the  threshold  of  his  vocation,  earnestly  pray  and 
strive  to  be  saved  from  the  doom  of  a  routine  teacher ! 

The  world  is  full  of  proofs  of  the  power  of  personal  attributes.  In 
most  situations— in  none  more  than  a  school — what  a  man  is  tells  for 
vastly  more  than  what  he  says.  Nay,  he  may  say  nothing,  and  there 
shall  be  an  indescribable  inspiration  in  his  simple  presence.  Ever}' 
perfon  represents  something,  stands  for  something.  At  least  he  rep- 
resents a  value  antecedently  created  in  his  own  character.  As  was 
said  of  Bias,  the  wise  Greek :  Himself  is  the  treasure  that  a  whole  life 
has  gathered.  He  stands  for  th^  wealth  of  being  that  a  thousand  past 
struggles  have  contributed  to  form.-  It  is  a  Romish  legend,  that 
Christ  and  the  Virgiahave  appeared  to  certain  saints  and  impressed 
sensible  and  indelible  works  on  their  persons.  Such  signs  of  heavenly 
favor  are  certainly  stamped  on  the  great  and  good  whom  we  revere, 
by  their  secret  conflicts,  er  ded  in  victories.  Unobserved,  unuttered, 
unconscious,  is  the  preparation  of  that  power.  Eight  solitary  and  suf- 
fering yeais  the  great  modern  apostle  of  Christian  missions  toiled  at 
his  post  before  a  single  convert  confessed  the  faith ;  did  he  dream  of 
the  mighty  influence  those  obscure  and  patient  years  were  building 
up,  to  react  on  the  faith  and  inspire  the  zeal  of  all  believing  souls,  thus 
re-Christainizing  Christendom  /  So  his  wise  and  calm  biographer — if  I 
may  be  pardoned  this  reference  to  a  living  educator  whose  wisdom  you 
have  all  seen  and  felt  as  well  as  heard — ^has  often  seemed  to  me  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  strength  that  lives  in  simple  character,  apart 
from,  beyond  and  above,  all  the  literal  contents  of  all  speech  and  all 
actions.     And  when  we  ascend  from  human  personages  to  the  Divine, 
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and  behold  the  Lord  of  all  souls,  just  before  his  crucifixion,  bending 
to  wash  his  disciples'  feet,  we  have,  in  that  visible  posture  of 
condescension,  a  symbolizing  of  the  whole  humility  of  his  religion—' 
an  incarnation  of  his  redeeming  office,  which,  like  the  cross  itself,  no 
language  can  translate.  Seneca  advised  one  of  kis  friends  to  represent 
to  himself  Cato,  or  Socrates,  or  some  other  sage,  as  a  constant  ob- 
server— ^as  a  formative  power.  Alexander's  statue  had  no  such  stim- 
ulus to  inflame  Cassar,  as  the  schoolmistress  of  a  dozen  pupils  has  to 
raise  ennobling  resolves  in  their  susceptible  blood. 

There  is  a  touching  plea  in  the  loyal  ardor  with  which  the  young 
are  ready  to  look  to  their  guides.  In  all  men,  and  in  women  more 
than  in  men,  and  in  children  most  of  all,  there  is  this  natural  instinct 
and  passion  for  impersonating  all  ideal  excellence  in  some  superior 
being,  and  for  living  in  intense  devotion  to  a  heroic  presence.  It  is 
the  privilege  of  every  teacher  to  occupy  that  place,  to  ascend  that  law- 
ful throne  of  homage  and  of  love,  if  he  will.  If  his  pupils  love  him, 
he  stands  their  ideal  of  an  heroic  nature.  Their  romantic  fancy  in- 
vests him  with  unreal  grace.  Long  after  his  lessons  are  forgotten,  he 
remains,  in  memory,  a  teaching  power.  It  is  his  own  forfeit  if,  by  a 
sluggish,  spiritless  brain,  mean  manners,  or  a  small  and  selfish  heart, 
he  alienates  that  confidence  and  disappoints  that  generous  hope. 

I  would  say  to  all  teachers — if  I  may  here  express  my  sense  of  the 
unity  of  their  office,  in  its  true  interpretation,  with  my  own  as  a  min. 
ister  in  the  Church — we  have  been  touching  here  the  most  sacred 
issues  of  our  common  duty.  It  is  felt,  I  believe,  more  and  more  every 
day,  by  all  instructors  who  do  not  insult  and  profane  their  high  call- 
ing by  mere  frivolous  or  mercenary  dispositions,  that  the  saddest  per- 
plexity they  have  to  meet  is  the  right  moral  management  of  tj^eir 
charge.  Would  to  God  we  might  help  one  another  in  that  profound- 
est  study!  On  your  intellectual  harvest,  notwithstanding, the  inequal- 
ities of  gifts,  you  can  rely  with  a  comparative  assurance,  in  return  for 
your  fidelity.  But  when  you  approach  the  child's  conscience  and 
spirit,  you  confess  the  fearful  uncertainties  that  invest  that  mysterious 
and  immortal  nature.  Need  it  be  always  so  ?  Have  we  no  promises 
from  God  ?  Is  there  no  covenant  for  our  children  to  comfort  us  ?  Is 
not  temptation  itself  subject  to  spiritual  laws,  which  we  may  hope  more 
and  more  to  comprehend  as  we  descend  into  deeper  and  deeper  fel- 
lowship with  Him  who  hath  put  all  things  under  his  feet  ? 

Of  this  at  least  we  may  be  sure.  The  fixed  and  everlasting  princi- 
plerof  character  can  not  be  put  aside,  nor  bribed,  nor  held  in  suspense, 
either  to  accommodate  our  moral  indolence  or  to  atone  for  our  neg- 
lects.    What  we  are  daily  sowing  in  self-discipline  we  shall  reap  in  the 
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failure  or  success  of  our  work.  What  is  in  us  will  out,  -pite  of  all 
tricks  and  masks.  Genuine  souls  tcll^  and  no  hypocrisy  can  mock  or 
circumvent  them.  If  we  mean  to  train  disciples  of  a  Christian  virtue, 
we  must  march  the  whole  road  ourselves.  If  we  would  mold  the 
living  sculpture,  we  must  first  fashion  our  implements  out  of  purity, 
simplicity,  love,  and  trust.  We  are  watched,  we  are  studied,  we  are 
searched  through  and  through  by  those  we  undertake  to  lead — not  in 
a  jealous  or  malignant  criticism,  but  in  earnest  good  faith.  A  man- 
hood that  is  manly,  a  womanhood  that  is  womanly — these  are  not  such 
ugly  sights  that  you*  g  hearts  should  turn  away  from  them  or  disown 
their  fascination.  Like  produces  like.  Candor,  magnanimity,  verac- 
ity, tenderness,  worship — ^these  are  no  juvenile  graces  meant  to  be  set 
on  children's  breasts  by  grown  up  teachers  on  whose  own  lives  their 
glory  never  gleams.  Not  the  most  unflagging  persistence,  not  the 
pains-taking  that  wears  out  sinews  and  nerves,  and  wearies  hope  itself; 
not  the  sharpest  correction  or  the  kindest  counsel ;  not  the  most  elo- 
quent exhortations  to  the  erring  and  disobedient,  though  they  be  in 
the  tongues  of  men  or  of  angels,  can  move  mightily  on  your  scholars' 
resolutions,  till  the  nameless,  unconscious,  but  infallible  presence  of  a 
consecrated  heart  lifts  its  holy  light  into  your  eyes,  hallows  your  tem- 
per, and  breathes  its  pleading  benediction  into  your  tones,  and  au- 
thenticates your  bearing  with  its  open  seal.  This,  my  brothers  and 
sisters,  is  our  necessity.  And  because  it  is  Heaven's  command,  it  is 
our  sufficient  encouragement. 

No  system  of  education  is  complete  till  it  concerns  itself  for  the 
entire  body,  and  all  the  parts  of  human  life — a  character  high,  erect, 
broad-shouldered,  symmetrical,  swift ;  not  the  mindy  as  I  said,  but  the 
man.  Our  familiar  phrase,  ' 'whole-souled,"  expresses  the  aim  of 
learning  as  well  as  any.  You  want  to  rear  men  fit  and  ready  for  all 
spots  and  crises,  prompt  and  busy  in  affairs,  gentle  among  little  chil- 
dren, self-reliant  in  danger,  genial  in  company,  sharp  in  a  jury-box, 
tenacious  at  a  town  meeting,  unseducible  in  a  crowd,  tender  at  a  sick- 
bed, not  likely  to  jump  into  the  first  boat  at  a  shipwreck,  affectionate 
and  respectable  at  home,  obliging  in  a  traveling  party,  shrewd  and  just 
in  the  market,  reverent  and  punctual  at  the  church,  not  going  about, 
as  Robert  Hall  said,  ''with  an  air  of  perpetual  apology  for  the  unpar- 
donable presumption  of  being  in  the  world,"  nor  yet  forever  suppli- 
cating the  world's  special  consideration,  brave  in  action,  patient  in 
suffering,  believing  and  cheerful  everywhere,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving 
the  Lord.  This  is  the  manhood  that  our  age  and  country  are  asMng 
of  its  educators — well-built  and  vital,  manifold  and  harmonious,  full  of 
wisdom,  full  of  energy,  full  of  faith. 
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The  researches  of  vegetable  chemistry  tell  us  that  flowers  borrow 
their  colors,  by  hidden  affinities,  out  of  the  separate  soils  they  grow 
on,  though  the  earthy  bed  gives  no  prophetic  pledge,  to  the  eye,  of 
the  beauty  that  will  bloom  from  it.  A  dull,  sober,  quakerish  clay 
shoots  up  'Hhe  splendid  hues  of  the  hypoxis,"  and  the  lupine  spreads 
its  soft  azure  petals  over  the  sharp  yellow  sand.     The  fringed  gentian, 

"Blue,  blue  as  if  the  sky  let  fall 
,  A  flower  from  its  cerulean  wall," 

smiles  over  the  blackest  mud.  There  are  plants  that  suck  luxuriant 
verdure  from  the  arid  breast  of  rocks.  Others,  on  margins  of  the 
ocean,  distill  sweetness  through  roots  soaked  always  in  bitter  brine  ; 
and  others  seem  to  breathe  in  their  only  nutriment  from  the  air,  turn- 
ing the  impalpable  ether,  by  their  marvelous  alchemy,  into  snow-white 
berries  or  evergreen  boughs.  But  into  that  more  wonderful  human 
stock,  of  whose  nurture  I  speak,  there  enter,  by  influences  as  con- 
cealed, as  mysterious,  yet  as  conformable  to  the  divine  regularity  of 
the  causes  in  God's  economy,  not  only  the  blended  contributions  of 
all  elements  in  earth,  and  sea,  and  air,  but  the  spiritual  forces 
of  a  living  Guide.  And  so  the  educated  man  is  meant  to  be,  not  a 
subject  of  philosophic  climates  or  geographic  sections,  but  the  incarna- 
tion of  an  illimitable  humanity,  with  all  the  universe  in  his  leaping 
pulses,  with  life  eternal  in  the  organs  of  his  liberal  and  believing  soul. 

Teachers  are  the  directors,  under  Christ,  the  masters  of  this  immor- 
tal rearing.  The  Prussians  have  a  wise  maxim,  that  whatever  you 
would  have  appear  in  a  nation's  life^you  must  put  jnto  its  schools.  En- 
tering into  the  dignity  of  so  grand  an  enterprise,  teachers  are  the  min- 
isters of  every  higher  institution  in  our  social  state.  They  are  friends 
and  benefactors  of  the  family.  They  are  builders  and  strengtheners 
of  the  Republic,  perpetually  reinaugurating  the  Government.  They 
are  apostles  for  the  Church.  They  are  fellow-helpers  to  the  truth  of 
Him  who  is  Father  of  all  families.  King  over  all  empires.  Head  of  the 
Church.  If  I  heartily  congratulate  them  on  such  possibilities  and  op- 
portunities of  honor,  will  it  be  deemed  a  presumption  that  I  have 
urged  them  to  be  disinterested  in  that  friendship,  wise  master-builders, 
faithful  apostles  ? 


Our  greatest  glory  consi^  ts  not  in  never  falling,  but  in  rising  ev^ry 
tipae  w^  fall. — Qoidsmith. 
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SCHOOLS  IN  TOWNSHIP  DISTRICTS. 


[Read  before  the  Central  Ohio  Teachers'  Association,  by  W.  W.  Donham,  Su- 
perintendent of  Beaver-Creek  Township  Schools,  Alpha,  Ohio.] 

''Schools  in  Township  Districts"  means  schools  for  nearly  two-thirds 
of  all  the  children  in  the  State.  It  means  schools  for  that  class  of  citi- 
zens which  we  are  wont  to  regard  as  the  stable  element  of  Society — ^to 
which  we  have  looked  and  to  which  we  must  continue  to  look  for  most 
of  our  men.  For  these  reasons,  whether  we  are  connectod,  directly, 
indirectly,  or  not  at  all,  with  these  schools,  we,  as  teachers*  and  as 
citizens,  have  an  interest  in  them. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  difficulties  of  the  country-school 

teacher  are  not  fully  appreciated.     One  may  have  had  experience,  but 

^  he  is  apt  to  forget  the  annoyances.    Of  such  a  one  we  might  say,  in 

the  language  of  the  Book,  ''for  he  beholdeth  himself  and  goeth  his 

way  and  straightway  forgetteth   what  manner  of  man  he  was."     But 

we  would  not  consider  the  teacher's  difficulties  the  principal  thing. 

The  school  exists  for  the  pupil,  not  for  the  teacher. 

The  most  conspicuous  evil  is  the  entire  absence  of  system,  regulat- 

,    ing  the  school-room  work«     Neither  the  kind  nor  the  amount  of  labor 

]  is  prescribed  for  the  pupil  to  accomplish.     He  has  no  definite  end  in 

view.     One  term,  a  class  may  be  rushed  through  a  text-book  with 

^    amazing  rapidity;  the  next  term,  a  new  teacher  comes  in  and  starts  the 

\  same  class   at  the  beginning.     The  new  teacher  is  determined  on 

/  thoroughness,  and  spends  the  first  week  in  giving  to  the  entire  school 

V  a  complete  understanding  of  the  value  o£  a  imit.     It  is  indispensable 

to  the  progress  of  a  pupil  to  understand  that  one  means  one.     And  so 

the  weeks  and  terms  go  by. 

A  teacher,  on  entering  his  school  for  a  term  of  three,  six,  or  nine 
\  months,  finds  no  record  of  what  has  been  done,  and  no  directions  as 
f  to  what  is  to  be  done.  He  is  fortunate  if  he  finds  a  series  of  text-books 
,  adopted.  What  is  he  to  do  ?  The  popular  voice  says,  "The  children 
I  are  there  and  you  are  to  learn  them."  The  teacher  has  only  fairly 
\  begun  when  he  has  to  make  room  for  his  successor.  What  can  be 
'  done,  when  the  entire  school  work  is  but  a  series  of  beginnings  ? 

It  is  the  common  custom  for  some  two  or  three  of  the  "big  boys"  to 
come  to  school  with  their  higher  arithmetics,  their  test  problems,  or 
their  algebras,  and  ask  to  be  instructed  in  these.  If  a  teacher  refuses 
to  teach  them,  of  course  it  is  because  he  lacks  scholarship,  and  his 
reputation  is  thereby  fixed.  No  country  teacher  can  afford  to  refuse 
to  teach  any  branch  that  may  be  brought  into  school.  In  almost  ev- 
ery instance,  where  the  pupils  are  studying  the  higher  branches,  they 
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are  doing  it  to  the  neglect  of  the  primary  and  fundamental  work.  The 
idea  is  ridiculous — a  boy  or  a  girl  studying  higher  arithmetic  or  alge- 
bra, and  not  able  to  write  a  respectable  business  letter,  or  a  letter  of 
any  kind. 

But  you  tire  of  this  insipid  statement  of  stale  facts.  We  are  only 
happy  if  you  do.  We  hope  thereby  to  bring  you  into  sympathy  with 
us,  for  these  very  same  facts  assail  the  district  teacher  in  a  more  po- 
tent way,  not  as  statements,  but  as  actual  experiences. 

Who  is  to  blame  for  this  state  of  things  ?  and  what  is  the  remedy 
for  the  evil  ?  One  observer  has  lately  discovered  that  the  blame  lies 
with  the  young  teachers— the  **legal  infants" — and  if  they  can  be  dis- 
qualified for  holding  certificates,  the  matter  is  adjusted.  Country 
schools  do  have  a  burden  thrown  upon  them  from  this  source.  A 
fourth,  possibly  a  third  of  the  number  annually  engaged,  must  be  be- 
ginners, in  order  to  keep  up  the  supply.  Barely  qualified  to  obtain 
a  certificate,  without  experience,  with  no  one  to  counsel  or  aid,  the 
beginner  enters  the  school-room  and  learns  by  practice, — he  practices 
on  the  mind,  the  character,  the  disposition  of  the  child.  But  even 
in  the  light  of  all  this  we  would  not  rid  the  profession  of  the  young 
teachers.  They  are  enthusiastic  workers,  they  should  not  be  rejected, 
they  need  only  to  be  directed  and  assisted. 

Other  remedies  proposed  for  the  existing  evils  are  higher  standards 
in  examinations  and  better  wages  for  teachers.  We  have  nothing  to 
say  against  either  of  these ;  they  are  very  good  in  themselves,  but 
neither  qualifications  nor  salary  can  accomplish  the  desired  result. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  this  country  was  rich  in 
statesmen,  but  the  form  of  government  then  existing  had  faults  of  an 
organic  nature,  and  no  effort  on  the  part  of  these  wise  men  could  make 
it  a  success.  •  It  was  destined  soon  to  give  place  to  a  new  Constitu- 
tion. Now  shall  we  say  that  that  is  just  what  is  needed  here  ?  Town- 
ship districts  are  not  without  earnest  and  intelligent  workers,  but  their 
results  are  not  at  all  commensurate  with  their  ability  and  efforts  The 
very  best  endeavors  will  be  but  little  better  than  waste  energy  until 
a  "new  constitution"  is  adopted. 

The  leading  clause  in  this  '*new  constitution"  should  be  township  super- 
vision. We  say  township  in  preference  to  county  supervision.  A  county 
is  too  large  and  the  schools  are  too  widely  separated  for  any  one  indi~ 
vidual  to  have  a  direct  oversight  or  an  accurate  knowledge  of  all  theu: 
interests.  With  but  a  single  township,  the  superintendent  can  make 
each  school  his  own,  becoming  acquainted  with  its  merits  and  defects. 
He  can  work  with  the  teacher  and  with  the  community  to  secure  the 
end  for  which  he  labors.  , 
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Grading  and  classification  follow  as  a  consequence  of  supervision ; 
without  it  no  one  need  ever  expect  to  see  such  a  condition  of  things 
attained.  It  is  a  matter  that  can  be  brought  about  only  by  patient, 
persevering  effort. 

Schools  need  to  be  brought  into  close  union  and  healthful  competi- 
tion. There  is  something  about  the  isolation  and  solitude  of  our 
country  schools  that  is  narrowing  and  enervating.  Contact  with  others 
has  a  vitalizing  effect  both  on  teacher  and  pupil.  There  is  much  to  be 
done  in  the  way  of  educating  communities  to  a  sense  of  their  duty  and 
to  an  appreciation  of  the  efforts  of  the  teacher.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished best  by  bringing  the  people  together  in  educational  and  social 
gatherings,  and  showing  them  what  is  being  done,  what  needs  to  be 
done,  and  what  is  their  part  of  the  work. 

The  frequent  change  of  teachers  I  attribute  to  three  causes.  First, 
the  failure  on  the  part  of  community  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  a 
continuance  of  worthy  teachers;  second,  the  uncertain  and  unsatisfac- 
tory character  of  the  work  to  be  done ;  third,  the  present  method  of 
employing  teachers — that  is,  by  local  directors.  The  first  of  these 
may  at  least  be  modified  by  the  proposed  system,  the  second  may  be 
removed  entirely  by  it,  the  third  must  be  reached  by  legislation ;  to 
use  our  figure  again,  it  must  form  another  clause  of  the  ''new  consti- 
tution." 

However  inconsistent  this  may  seem  with  what  has  been  said  be- 
fore, we  give  it  as  our  opinion  that  teachers  are,  for  the  most  part,  re- 
sponsible for  the  condition  of  things  that  prevails  in  the  schools.  If 
there  is  need  of  radical  changes,  they  are  the  ones  to  discover  and 
make  these  known,  and  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  bring  about  the 
needed  reform.  In  such  a  spirit  would  we  ask  every  one  so  engaged 
to  labor  for  the  best  interests  of  the  cause.  City  teachers  and  super- 
intendents, we  would  ask  your  co-operation  in  this  matter.  The 
weight  of  ability  and  influence  lies  with  you,  and  by  just  so  much 
more  are  you  responsible  for  the  part  you  take  in  such  movements. 

The  question  interests  not  the  township  alone,  but  the  whole  of  the 
State  and  the  entire  teaching  profession. 

It  may  be  asked,  why,  if  we  can  have  supervision  under  our  pres- 
ent laws,  is  there  any  need  of  further  legislation  on  the  subject  Like 
the  teacher's  position,  the  stability  of  the  office  is  too  uncertain.  The 
authority  of  the  superintendent  is  too  limited  and  too  questionable. 

Now  a  word  as  to  the  work  we  are  doing  in  Beavercreek  Township. 
We  could  not  stand  up  here  and  advocate  the  merits  of  a  sys- 
tem whose  practical  workings  we  had  found  doubtful  or  a  failure. 
From  the  experience  of  the  year  that  has  just  passed,  we  have  abund- 
ant reasons  for  believing  that  we  shall  accomplish  all  that  we,  in  these 
remarks,  claim  for  the  system. 
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PROGRAM  FOR  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 


The  following  program  was  prepared  by  Mr.  B.  F.  Hoover,  of 
Smithville,  and  submitted  to  the  Wayne  County  teachers'  institute,  at 
its  recent  session : 


Time. 


Primary 

Grades. 


IntQprmediate        Higher  Grade. 
Grades. 


9:00  to    9:05 


OPENING   EXERCISES. 


9:05  to 

9-15 

Primer  Class 

R'ding  &  Geog. 

9:15  to 

9:25 

1st  Reader 

R'ding  &  Geog. 

9:25  to 

9'35 

2nd  Reader 

9:35  to 

9*45 

BPkbdASlateex 

yd  Reader 

9:45  to 

10:00 

H                    <(         (< 

/^ih    Reader 

10:00  to 

10:20 

<'              <(      << 

$th   Reader 

10:20  to 

10:30 

((                (i       (( 

Prim.  Geog,, 

10:30  to 

10:45 

RECESS. 

1 0:45  to 

10:50 

Primer  Class 

Spell    &   Geog. 

Geo.  &  Spelling 

10:50  to 

11:00 

Arithmetic 

11:00  to 

11:15 

Bl'kbd&Slateex 

Inter,  Geog, 

11:15  to 

11:30 

(•           <<     (( 

Geography 

11:30  to 

11:40 

tt          It     it 

Language 

11:40  to 

11:50 

Writing,    <Scc. 

Spelling 

11:50  to 

12:00 

a 

Spelling 

12.00  to 

1:00 

NOON. 

• 

1:00  to 

1:05 

Primer  Class 

Rd'ng  &  Arith. 

His.  &  Gram. 

1:05  to 

1-15 

1st  Reader 

% 

1:15  to 

1:25 

2nd  Reader 

1:25  to 

1-35 

Blk'bd&Slateex 

yd  Reader 

1:35  to 

1:50 

<(           <<     (( 

4/^   Reader 

1:50  to 

2:10 

i(              it      a 

History 

2:10  to 

2:30 

((              ((       <( 

Arithmetic 

i*« 


2:30  to    2:40 


RECESS. 


2:40  to 

2 :4S  to 
2:55  to 
3:10  to 
3:25  to 
3:45  to 


2:4s 
2:55 

3:10 

3-25 
3:4*5 

4:00 


Primer  Class 
Lang.  &   Geog, 

Drawing 

Writing 


Grammar 

Grammar 
Drawing 

Writing 


Arithmetic 


Grammar 
Arithmetic 
Writing: 


Italics  denote  recitations  \  Romans  denote  time  for  study.     Pupils 
should  have  a  regular  time  for  studying  as  well  as  reciting.     The  pro* 
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gram  is  made  out  with  reference  to  a  complete  course  of  study.  A 
school  with  every  class  represented  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 
Hence  the  time,  as  well  as  the  order  of  the  classes,  must  be  arranged 
to  suit  the  demands  of  the  school. 


A  PLEA  FOR  OLD  METHODS. 


I  have  something  to  say  in  favor  of  a  few  of  the  old-time  ideas  in 
education,  of  a  falling  back  a  little  from  new  methods.  We  hear  a 
great  deal  said,  and  very  properly,  about  making  school  a  delightful 
and  attractive  place  for  the  children,  especially  for  the  younger  ones. 
But  the  idea,  practically  carried  out,  amounts  to  their  being  enter- 
tained and  amused  at  great  mental  and  nervous  strain  upon  the  teach- 
er, and  they  take  in,  as  it  were,  what  they  cannot  help  of  instruction, 
without  effort  on  their  part  This  really  is  hardly  an  exaggerated 
picture. 

The  teacher  spends  all  her  time  and  strength,  bodily  and  mental,  in 
endeavoring  to  present  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  other  things 
to  those  under  her  care  in  such  attractive  guise  that  they  shall  leam 
without  knowing  they  are  doing  a  task — be  charmed  and  entertained 
into  it  all. 

There  is,  I  think,  one  great  mistake  made :  children  do  not  dislike 
to  work  if  they  are  taught  from  the  beginning  that  they  have  a  part  to 
do.  It  will  not  destroy  the  charm  of  the  school  if  the  same  kind, 
genial  frfend  that  pours  in  all  the  information  requires  the  child  to 
study  a  little  for  it  as  he  is  able. 

It  is  also  a  very  great  error  to  think  that  a  child  should  memorize 
nothing  arbitrarily.  In  the  first  place,  the  memory  should  be  culti- 
vated before  the  reasoning  faculties  begin  to  be  too  much  in  the  way. 

Our  children  now  do  not  know  how  to  study — they  are  not  tanght 
to  do  so.  They  imbibe,  and  are  helped  along  to  a  certain  place  where 
that  becomes  impossible,  and  then  parents,  teachers,  and  all  are  sur- 
prised and  disappointed  that  the  child  does  not  apply  himself.  If 
there  is  not  near  at  hand  one  who  has  time  to  help,  to  make  all  clear, 
the  child  is  entirely  at  a  loss.  In  short  he  does  not  know  how  to 
study,  and  goes  blundering  along  until  he  learns  midst  many  tears, 
which  might  have  been  spared  had  he  been  helped  less  from  the 
beginning. 

One  instructor  of  some  reputation  told  me  lately  that  he  hardly 
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found  a  boy  now  under  fifteen  that  knew  his  multiplication  tables.  A 
primary  teacher  said,  referring  to  those  tables :  ''Thee  would  not  have 
a  child  learn  them  without  understanding  then  1,  would  thee  ?"  And  I 
feel  sure  I  am  rights  when  I  say  I  would  use,  in  this  instance,  pure 
memory  with  nothing  in  the  way.  A  little  girl,  in  whose  progress  I 
am  much  interested,  will,  I  believe,  never  know  her  multiplication 
tables,  because  she  understands  them. 

She  is  bright,  and  in  a  recitation  can  add  fast  enough  to  escape  dis- 
grace, and  for  the  rest  they  are  allowed  to  have  a  card  for  reference  in 
ciphering,  and  she  will  never  have  those  combinations  ready  for  use 
without  notice ;  while  if  they  had  been  learned  first  and  then  ex- 
plained, the  lesson  in  learning  to  study  would  almost  pay  if  no  more 
was  gained,  and  the  pleasure  of  seeing  how  it  all  came  to  be  would  be 
increased  rather  than  lessened. 

Even  the  weekly  Scripture  lessons  and  pieces  of  poetry  of  the  olden 
times  were  useful,  because  they  had  to  be  memorized.  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  condemning  all  that  is  done  to  help  the  children 
to  think  and  to  make  all  pleasant,  or,  in  those  older,  to  give  them  so 
much  more  than  is  in  the  text-books. 

I  fuUy  appreciate  the  teacher's  labors  and  consider  the  movement, 
in  the  main,  progress^  but  think  that,  like  so  many  other  good  things, 
there  is  danger  of  going  too  far.  It  cannot^be  right,  even  in  primary 
schools,  for  the  teacher  to  do  everything  and  the  children  nothing. 
And  children,  if  old  enough  to  go  to  school  at  all,  need  to  learn  to 
study.  There  is  one  thing  more  I  would  like  to  say  about  arithmetic. 
My  observation  has  been  that  the  present  system  does  not  give  pupils 
enough  practice ;  they  are  taught  the  principles,  and  as  one  said  to  me 
lately,  ''I  do  the  first  three  and  the  last  three  examples  under  a  rule, 
and  then  I  know  I  can  do  them  all ;  most  likely  I  will  have  one  near 
the  middle  t>n  the  board."  She  understood  all  well.  The  same  child 
came  to  study  spherical  trigonometry  and  surveying.  She  understood 
it  well,  but  was  not  able  to  work  easily  and  correcdy — made  mistakes 
and  was  puzzled  and  worried — ^all  because  she  had  not  had  practice 
enough  in  working  with  figures  to  do  it  readily. 

This  is  not  the  case  of  a  dull  pupil,  but  one  fully  up  to  the  average, 
if  not  above  it.  Our  children  need  more  practice  with  figure;,  even  if 
they  do  understand  the  rules.  Many  things  can  be  acquired  later  by 
reading,  but  not  that.  It  is  easier  for  me  to  find  fault  than  to  suggest 
remedies,  therefore  I  only  want  to  bring  these  matters  before  the 
teachers  of  to-day  to  see  if  some  good  may  not  come  of  looking  back  a 
little  toward  what  we  older  people  will  consider  ''the  good  old  times." 
—J7u  Student, 
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THREE  NOTED   EDUCATORS. 


BY   MARGARET  W.    SUTHERLAND. 

At  the  National  Educational  Association  at  Madison,  the  Ohio 
teacher  was  pleased  to  notice  the  quiet  force  exerted  by  the  older 
leading  teachers  of  our  own  State.  To  one  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  regard  them  as  the  soul  of  all  great  improvements  in  educational 
matters  in  Ohio,  it  seemed  but  a  fitting  crown  to  their  services  that 
they  should  be  so  recognized  at  the  national  councils.  Among  those 
who  had  held  the  distinguished  office  of  President  of  the  National  Ed- 
ucational Association  were  E.  £.  White,  John  Hancock,  £.  T.  Tap- 
pan,  (and  I  had  almost  claimed  for  Ohio  A.  J.  Rickoff,  notwithstand- 
ing the  regret  it  gave  me  to  see  him  wearing  a  New  York  badge).  But 
the  majority  of  the  readers  of  the  Monthly  are  already  acquainted 
with  these  men,  so  that  it  is  to  three  other  noted  members  of  the  Associ* 
ation  that  we  shall  now  look.  They  seem  to  me  representative  men. 
Each  has  his  special  followers,  and  each  his  peculiar  work  to  do. 

The  first,  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  may  well  serve  as 
an  example  of  what  culture  can  do  for  the  American  teacher.  He 
seemed  to  me  almost  the  incarnation  of  the  brains  of  our  profession* 
The  clear  light  of  his  intellect  dispersed  the  darkness  which  wordy 
discussion  sometimes  threw  around  important  questions.  This  oc- 
curred with  marked  effect  one  afternoon  at  a  meeting  of  the  Super- 
intendents' Section.  Mr.  Stevenson,  of  Columbus,  had  presented  a 
paper  of  such  practical  wisdom, — "City  and  Town  Supervision  of 
Schools," — that  it  might  well  be  put  into  the  hands  of  every  super- 
intendent in  the  land  for  careful  study,  when  a  discussion  followed 
which,  in  the  main,  had  a  tendency  to  obscure  the  picture  of  the  good 
superintendent,  until  Dr.  Harris  spoke.  Then  all  was  'once  again 
clear.  With  great  profit  had  I  studied  his  reports  when  he  was  Super- 
intendent of  the  St.  Louis  schools ;  later  I  had  read  with  deep  grati- 
tude the  study  of  Emerson  which  his  loving  but  just  pen  had  given  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly,  but  at  Madison  was  I  more  deeply  than  ever  im- 
pressed with  the  quality  of  the  attention  which  a  man  of  his  itellectual 
ability  aiyd  purity  of  character  can  command. 

No  one  could  have  been  a  careful  observer  at  the  National  Associ- 
ation without  learning  that  Stanley  Hall  was  a  man  receiving  great 
consideration  from  our  leaders  in  the  educational  world.  The  fact  of 
his  holding  the  chair  of  Pedagogics  at  Harvard  and  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  after  having  given  years  to  preparation  for  his  work, 
inspires  the  belief  that  when  he  speaks  he  will  have  something  to  say. 
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If  there  is  a  science  of  education  he  will  conscientiously  study  it.  He 
has  been  trying  experiments,  collecting  facts,  arranging  them,  and  with 
humility  interpreting  them ;  pursuing  his  plans  in  the  manner  and 
spirit  of  the  true  philosopher  in  any  department  of  science. 

But  neither  Dr.  Harris  nor  Dr.  Hall  possesses  that  electric  chord  of 
sympathy  which  will  put  him  in  connection  with  the  heart  of  the  mass 
of  teachers  in  our  country ;  and  only  by  enkindling  enthusiasm  there, 
can  the  greatest  good  be  done  to  the  greatest  number.  That  there  is 
one  who  possesses  this  power,  no  one  can  doubt,  who  attended  that 
immense  gathering  in  the  Congregational  Church,  of  Madison,  one 
summer  afternoon,  and  listened  to  the  rounds  of  applause  which 
greeted  Col.  Parker  as  he  entered  the  building,  and  would  not  cease 
until  he  began  to  speak.  CoL  Francis  Parker  is  a  man  who  has  not 
received  justice  from  his  friends  nor  from  his  enemies.  Often  the 
former  do  him  an  injury  by  claiming  that  he  is  the  author  of  every- 
thing good  that  is  now  practiced  in  the  best  schools  of  our  land, — a 
claim  which  he  could  never  be  so  foolish  as  to  make  for  himself.  For 
five  weeks,  I  heard  him  give  daily  talks  upon  educational  subjects,  at 
Martha's  Vineyard.  I  learned  much  from  him,  but^  of  course,  listened  to 
much  that  I  had  heard  before  from  leading  Ohio  teachers  at  our  county 
institutes.  Many  plans  were  suggested  that  I  had  already  carried  out  in 
my  own  work.  But  the  enemies  of  Col.  Parker  do  him  a  wrong  in  as- 
serting that  he  claims  to  have  discovered  all  that  is  commonly  included 
in  the  term,  "The  New  Education."  However,  his  enthusiastic  pre- 
sentation of  truth  makes  it  in  a  degree  his  own.  If  all  his  disciples 
could  be  imbued  with  his  own  candid  spirit  of  inquiry  into  the  mind 
and  heart  of  the  child,,  teaching  would  have  a  new  birth.  There  is 
something  in  the  sympathetic  natiure  of  this  man  which  brings  him 
into  nearer  communion  with  the  average  teacher  than  many  men  are 
brought,  who  have  ideals  of  truth  just  as  perfect  to  present. 

Many  of  you  have  seen  "Shakespeare  for  the  Young  Folk,"  and 
know  what  a  delightful  book  it  is  for  those  who  are  not  yet  ready  to 
read  the  great  dramas  as  a  whole ;  in  the  same  way  Col.  Parker  takes 
great  psychological  truths  and  adapts  them  for  teachers,  so  that  they 
understand  and  enjoy  what  otherwise  they  would  leave  untouched. 

A  great  variety  of  work  to  be  done  requires  great  variety  of  talent 
to  do  it.  We  need  the  Harrises,  the  Halls,  the  Parkers  of  our  pro- 
fession, and  should  cheerfully  give  honor  where  honor  is  due. 


Blessed  is  he  who  has  fjund  his  work:  let  him  ask  no  other  bles9- 
edness. — Carfyle. 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


THE  LAST  SURVIVING  GENERAL. 

At  an  institute  last  summer  I  heard  the  question  asked,  ''Who  was 
the  la^t  surviving  General  of  the  American  Revolution  ?"  The  an- 
swer was,  *'Gen.  Stark,  who  died  in  1822."  The  original  commission 
of  Gen.  Rufus  Putnam  is  among  his  papers  in  the  college  library  at 
Marietta.  On  this  small  sheet  of  parchment  it  is  stated  that  ''The 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  Assembled,  To  Rufus  Putnam, 
Esquire,  *  *  *  *  appoint  you  to  be  a  Brigadier  General 
in  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  to  take  rank  as  such  from  the  sev- 
enth day  of  January,  1783."  It  is  signed  by  Elias  Boudinot,  and 
countersigned  by  "B.  Lincoln,  Secretary  a/ War." 

The  following  is  the  inscription  on  Gen.  Putnam's  monument  in  the 

Mound  Cemetery : 

Gen.  Rufus  Putnam. 

A  Revolutionary  Officer,  and  the  leader  of  the  colony  which  made 

the  first  settlement  in  the  Territory  of  the  Northwest,  at  Marietta, 

April  7,  1788. 

Born  April  9,  1738. 

Died  May  4,  1824. 

From  this  it  appears  that  Gen  Putnam,  who  had  long  been  Colonel 
in  the  army  of  the  Revolution,  was  promoted  several  months  before 
the  army  was  disbanded,  and  that  he  survived  Gen.  Stark  almost  two 
years.  Martin  R.  Andrews. 

COLLEGE  OF  TEACHERS. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Ford  we  are  permitted  to  print  the 
following  letter  which  explains  itself : 

Mr.  Henry  A.  Ford, 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  just  read  your  article,  "A  Chapter  from 
the  Olden  Time,"  in  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly  for  Novem- 
ber. 

I  have  a  book  of  324  pages,  octavo,  entitled,  "Transactions  of  the 
Fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Western  Literary  Institute  and  College 
of  Professional  Teachers,  held  in  Cincinnati,  October  1834."  Cin- 
cinnati :     Published  by  Josiah  Drake,  1835. 

The  book  gives,  in  a  preface,  the  History  of  the  College  of  Teach- 
ers to  date.  It  gives  the  constitution  and  minutes  *of  the  meeting  of 
1834.  Also,  the  opening  address,  by  Albert  Pickett,  President ;  Dis- 
course on  Discipline,  by  Daniel  Drake,  A.  M. ;  "The  Classics,"  by 
Prof.  T.  M.  Post,    of  Jacksonville,  111.;  "American  Education,"  by 
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Thomas  ^mith  Grimke;  ''The  Mathematics,"  by  E.  D.  Mansfield ; 
"The  Classics,"  by  Alexander  Kinmont,  A.  M. ;  ''Physical  Science," 
by  Elijah  Slack;  "College  Government,"  by  M.  A.  H.  Niles;  "His- 
tory and  Moral  Influence  of  Music,"  by  William  Nixon;  "Teaching 
Languages,"  by  William  Hapwood;  "Emulation,"  by  Thomas  H. 
Quman  ;  On  same,  by  Thomas  J.  Matthews,  Minority  Report;  On 
same,  by  J.  Buchanan;  "Calisthenics,"  by  J.  Livingston  Van  Doren; 
**A  letter  on  Common  Schools,"  by  Peyton  S.  Simms;  closing  ad- 
dress of  Ex,  Committee;  Biographical  notice  of  Thomas  Smith 
Grimke,  who  died  October  12,  1834,  having  been  taken  sick  with 
cholera  while  on  his  way  home  from  the  meeting  of  College  of  Teach- 
ers at  Cincinnati.  The  address  published  in  this  volume  was  the  last 
public  service  he  performed.  The  volume  contains  18  interest- 
ing papers  and  reports.  It  was  given  me  by  Prof.  Sams.  I  have  often 
inquired  whether  there  were  other  volumes,  but  have  never  been  able 
to  find  any.  I  prize  the  book  highly.  The  articles  are  all  fine, 
surpassing  anything  I  read  in  the  proceedings  of  our  State  or  National 
Associations. 

With  best  wishes  for  your  continued  health  and  happiness,  I  am 

Very  Respectfully  Yours, 

H.  S.  DOGGETT. 
FACTS  AND    FIGURES. 

Population  of  United  States  in  1880 49,371,340 

• 

"  "  Ohio,  same  year 3,198,062 

Males  of  voting  age  in  United  States  in  1880 12,830,349 

"  "  "    Ohio  "      "    826,577 

House  of  Representatives,  according  to  the  law  of  1882,  consists  of 
325  members;  ratio  of  representation,  151,911.  Ohio  has  21  mem- 
bers, and  is  divided  into  21  districts.  £.  A.  H. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES. 

Q.  6,  p.  444. — It  is  correct  to  say,  "The  jury  disagreed  in  their 
verdict,"  and  incorrect  to  say,  **The  jury  was  agreed  in  its  verdict." 
The  reason  is,  that  agreement  or  disagreement  cannot  be  predicated  of 
one.  It  takes  two  to  agree  as  well  as  to  disagree.  In  each  of  the  sen- 
tences quoted  the  jury  is  spoken  of  as  composed  of  jurors.  To  say 
that  every  juror  agreed  in  the  verdict  would  be  incorrect,  while  to  say 
that  o/^  agreed  would  be  correct.  Usage  allows  us  to  say,  the  jury 
was  unanimous  in  its  verdict,  though  we  may  not  say,  the  jury  was 
agreed. 

Other  expressions  are  objectionable  on  the  same  ground :  as.  Each 
ipembcr  of  the  elites  b^  a  diSerent  book,    To  sa^,  all  tbc  meinbcr§ 
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had  different  books  would  be  correct.  All  and  each  may  often  be  in- 
terchangedy  but  not  always.  Thus,  all  the  company  stood  around  the 
table,  would  be  correct.  But  we  could  not  say,  each  of  the  company 
stood  around  the  table.  I.  W.  A. 

Marietta  College. 

Q.  2,  p.  448. — In  regard  to  this  query,  which  has  called  forth  such 
a  variety  of  answers,  I  wish  to  say  that  W.  D.  Drake  gave  the  correct 
answer,  provided  the  problem  read  as  follows :  ''If  the  cost  of  an  ar- 
ticle had  been  i2^<  per  cent,  more,  my  rate  of  loss  would  have  been 
5  per  cent,  more."     Here  is  the  proof: 

f  I.  $100  =  the  cost  of  the  article. 
I.  -j  2.  $  45  ==  selling  price. 
(4.  55  per  cent.  =•  rate  of  loss. 

f  I.  $1 1 2 ^<;  =  supposed  cost. 
$45  =  selling  price. 
60  per  cent.  =  rate  of  loss. 
4.  60  per  cent,  is  5  more  than  55  per  cent.,  which  proves  the 
conditions  stated  in  the  problem. 

This  query  has  been  through  a  number  of  educational  journals,  and 
has  brought  forth  many  different  results.  I  do  not  believe  the  condi- 
tions stated  in  the  problem  are  true,  at  any  rate  none  of  the  answers 
given  will  prove  the  conditions  as  stated.  If  any  one  can  give  an  an- 
swer that  will  agree  with  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  I  should  like 
to  have  him  do  so.  G.  S.  Metcalf. 

South  Kirtland,  O. 

First,  let  100  =  cost,  and  E  =  rate  of  gain.  100^  =  gain,  and 
100  +  100/?  =  proceeds. 

Second,  11 2. 5  =  cost,  and  R  —  .05  =  rate  of  gain.  112.5/?  — 
5.625  =  gain,  and  112.5  -f-  112.5^^  —  5-625  =  proceeds. 

The  proceeds  on  the  two  conditions  are  equal ;  hence, 

112. 5  -(-  112.5^  — 5-625  =  100  7f-  IQOR, 

"Whence  R=:  —  55  per  cent.,  rate  of  gain.  But  a  negative  gain  is  a 
loss;  hence,  the  answer  is  55  per  cent.  loss. 

Proof:  If  cost  =  $100,  proceeds  =  $45.  If  cost  =  $112.50,  and 
loss  5  per  cent,  greater,  or  60  per  cent.,  proceeds  again  =  $45. 

Pasadena,  Cal.  P.  R.  Mills. 

If  we  understand  the  above,  it  is  a  correct  solution  of  the  following 
problem,  but  not  of  the  problem  under  discussion  :  If  the  cost  of  an 
article  had  been  12^  per  cent,  more,  my  per  cent.  0/ gain  would  have 
been  5  less.     We  still  think  250  per  cent,  the  correct  answer. — Ed. 

James  Swisher,  Cable,  Ohio,  says  none  of  the  answers  given  is  cor- 
rect, and  asks  for  a  solution. 

Q.  I,  p.  541.— The  conditions  of  part  first  of  this  problem  imply 
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that  a  given  per  cent,  of  a  smaller  number  exceeds  an  equal  per  cent. 
of  a  larger  number,  which  is  impossible. 

From  the  conditions  of  the  second  part, 

75  per  cent,  of  the  greater  cost  =  125  per  cent,  of  the  less  cost. 

25         **  **  "  =  4i|  **  "  " 

4if  per  cent.  —  25  per  cent.  (\6\  per  cent)  of  less  cost  =  $25. 

100  per  cent,  of  less  cost  =  $150,  cost  of  one  horse. 

75  per  cent,  of  greater  cost  =  125  per  cent,  of  $150  =  $187.50. 

25         '*         '\        "       *'    =$62.50. 

100       '*         **         "       '*    =  $250,  cost  of  the  other  horse. 

Bedford,  O.  Mrs.  C.  D.  Hubbell. 

Another  answer : 

The  supposition  that  $25  have  been  gained  by  the  transaction  is  an 
arithmetical  absurdity.  That  $35  were  lost,  is  possible.  Following  is 
the  solution : 

100  per  cent  =  selling  price. 
80  per  cent  =  cost  of  first  horse. 

133^  per  cent.  =  cost  of  second  horse. 
20  per  cent  =  gain  on  first  horse. 

33i  P^'^  cent.  =  loss  on  second  horse. 

33i  P^^  ct.vi\„  —  20  per  cent.  =  13^  per  cent.  loss. 

13J  per  cent  =$25. 
I  percent.  =$1,875. 

100  percent  =  $187.50,  selling  price. 
80  per  cent  =  $150,  cost  of  first  horse. 

133^  per  cent.  =  $250,  cost  of  second  horse. 

Canton,  O.  F.  B. 

W.  H.  Bauscher  and  G.  S.  M.  reach  the  same  result,  each  by  a 
different  process.  C.  A.  Ws  solution  meets  a  part  but  not  all  of  the 
conditions  of  the  problem. 

Q.  2,  p.  541. — (a)  About  is  an  adverb,  modifying  infinitive  **/(? 
leav^\  (p)  As,  conjunction  connecting  the  words  "mate"  and  *' went." 
(c)  Just'xs  an  adverb  and  modifies  the  preposition  ^^helowJ*^  (d)  Only 
is  an  adverb,  modifying  prepositional  phrase  "/«  tJu  atmosphere  of  free- 
dom.^' W.  H.  Bauscher. 

Reynoldsburg,  O. 

{a)  '* About"  is  a  preposition  and  shows  the  relation  of  its  subsequent 
"to  leave"  to  its  antecedent  **is.'' 

(^.)  **As" — preposition,  shows   the   relation   of  *'mate"  to  "went" 
(^)   "Just,"    adverb,    modifies   the  phrase,    "below   the    falls."     {d) 
Only,"  adverb,  modifies  "can  breathe."  G.  S.  M. 

(a)  "About"  is  a  preposition,  showing  the  relation  of  "to  leave"  to 
is/ 
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{b)  ''As"  is  a  subordinate  conjunction  of  comparison,  connects 
"mate  [would  go]"  with  "went." 

{c)  "Just"  is  an  adverb  modifying  "below."  This  is  an  instance  oi 
an  adverb  modifying  a  preposition. 

(d)  "Only"  is  an  adverb  modifying  "freely."  Job  Hill. 

Urbana,  O. 

Q.  3,  p.  541. — "Giants*  Cauesway,"  is  a  sort  of  pier  or  mole,  of 
columnar  basalt,  projecting  from  the  north  coast  of  Antrim,  Ireland, 
into  the  North  Channel. 

It  derives  its  name  from  a  mythical  legend  that  it  was  the  com- 
mencement of  a  road  to  be  constructed  by  giants  across  the  Channel 
to  Scotland.  Geo.  W.  Alloway. 

Youngstown,  O. 

Q.  4,  p.  541. — John  O'Groat's  House,  on  Duncansly  Head,  north 
of  Scotland.  See  Appleton's  Higher  Geography,  page  83,  small  map ; 
and  for  brief  account  see  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,  Noted 
Names  of  Fction.  S.  B.  C. 

Cleveland,  O. 

QUERIES. 

1.  The  statute  provides  that  a  count;*  examiner  "shall  not  be  con- 
nected  with  or  interested  in  any  normal  school,  or  school  for  the 
special  education  or  training  A  persons  for  teachers/'  Is  it  a  viola- 
tion of  the  statute  for  a  county  examiner  to  serve  as  an  Instructor  in  a 
county  institute  which  continues  for  one  or  for  several  weeks  ? 

X.  Y.  Z. 

2.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  term  "Uncle  Sam,"  as  applied  to  the 
United  States  Government  ?  S.  T.  W. 

3.  In  the  expression,  "Not  many  generations  ago,"  what  is  meant 
by  the  word  "generations  ?"     What  does  a  generation  include  ? 

S. '^    W. 

4.  Suppose  a  man  born  on  the  fifth  day  of  November,  1863 ; 
would  he  be  of  sufficient  age  to  vote  at  the  presidential  election,  No- 
vember 4.  1884?  R.  E.  T. 

5.  He  will  be  heard  from  presently.  How  should  wiU  be  heard 
zxLdfrom  be  parsed  ?  *      J.  F.  H. 

6.  He  will  be  here  imm  '^*ately.  What  is  the  predicate  in  this 
sentence  ?  J.  F.  H. 

7.  Woe  w'^''«:h  the  chase.     How  should  worth  be  parsed  ? 

J.  F.  H. 

8.  Can  a  Chinaman  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  ?  Why  ? 

G.  S.  M. 

9.  A  merchant  sold  a  part  of  his  goods  at  a  proiit  of  30  per  cent, 
and  the  remainder  at  a  loss  of  11  per  cent;  if  his  goods  cost  $1,000, 
and  his  gain  was  $100,  what  part  was  sold  at  a  profit?        G.  S.  M. 

10.  What  method  is  adopted,  by  the  practical  teachers  and  super- 
intendents of  the  most  progressive  schools,  in  teaching  multiplication 
and  division  of  common  and  decimal  fractions  ?  Do  they  use  the  rule 
method f  or  the  rational  met/iod,  and  why?  C.  N.  G. 
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END  OF  VOLUME  XXXIII. 

This  number  completes  the  thirty-third  volume  of  the  Monthly.  For  a  third 
of  a  century  it  has  made  its.  monthly  visits  to  its  readers  without  the  failure  of 
a  single  issue.  In  that  time  many  other  educational  magazines  and  papers 
have  sprung  up  and  disappeared,  while  the  Mqnthlt  has  held  the  even  tenor 
of  its  way,  and  is  probably  as  prosperous  to-day  as  at  any  other  time  in  its 
history.  Its  present  prosperity  is  the  more  gratifying  to  us  because  of  the 
trepidation  and  misgiving  with  which  we  undertook  its  management  less  than 
three  years  ago.  It  was  never  a  cherished  arsbition  with  us  to  be  an  editor. 
Two  months  before  the  purchase  of  the  Monthly,  we  had  no  thought  of  such 
an  undertaking.  After  Dr.  Henkle's  death,  we  joined  with  other  school  men  in 
canvassing  the  question  of  his  successor,  without  a  thought  of  any  personal  in- 
terest in  the  matter.  But  the  thought  and  the  desire  subsequently  took  pos- 
session of  us.  We  doubted,  feared,  trembled,  but  persisted.  Our  readers 
know  the  rest. 

The  friends  of  the  Monthly  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  the  subscription 
list  is  now  two-and-a-half  times  what  it  was  two-and-a-half  years  ago,  and  is 
still  increasing.  A  large  share  of  the  credit  of  this  is  due  to  tried  and  true 
friends  all  over  the  State  who  are  unceasing  in  their  good  words  and  good 
deeds.    May  the  fatness  and  the  increase  of  the  liberal  soul  be  theirs. 

Twice  within  the  last  three  years,  the  size  of  the  Monthly  has  been  in- 
creased, until  it  is  now  fifty  per  cent,  larger  than  formerly.  We  were  not  mis- 
taken in  our  judgment  that  the  teachers  of  Ohio  would  sustain  us  in  incurring 
the  additional  expense. 

Encouraged  by  the  past,  we  propose  further  improvement.  We  expect  to 
begin  our  next  volume  in  new  dress — new  type,  new  paper,  and  new  cover. 
We  already  begin  to  feel  a  glow  of  satisfaction  at  the  greeting  which  the  old 
Monthly,  in  its  new  clothes,  will  receive  a  month  hence. 

Our  ambition  has  been  and  is  to  maintain  the  well-earned  reputation  of  the 
Monthly,  and  to  make  it  more  and  more  helpful  and  inspiring  to  the  teachers 
of  our  native  State  and  as  many  others  as  choose  to  enroll  with  us.  We  are 
not  aware  of  having  any  hobby  to  ride.  We  shall  aim  in  the  future  as  in  the 
past  to  "prove  all  things  and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good."  Relying  for 
cO'Operation  and  support  upon  the  teachers  of  Ohio,  in  whose  ranks  we  have 
served  for  more  than  thirty  years,  we  press  forward. 


/ 


THE  GIRLS  NOT  TURNED  OUT. 


In  our  last  issue  we  noted  the  fact  that  the  trustees  of  Adelbert  College  had 
under  consideration  a  proposition  to  exclude  young  ladies  from  that  institution 
after  thosfe  now  in  attendance  shall  have  completed  the  course.  The  question 
arose  on  the  petition  of  seven  members  of  the  faculty,  not  including  the  pres- 
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ident.  The  plan  of  co-education  was  adopted  about  twelve  years  ago,  before 
the  removal  of  the  college  from  Hudson  to  Cleveland,  and  a  small  but  increas- 
ing; number  of  young  women  have  been  in  attendance  since  that  time. 

The  petition  of  the  faculty  was  presented  to  the  trustees  in  June  last,  and 
was  referred  to  a  special  committee.  This  committee,  after  extensive  corre- 
spondence with  leading  educators,  including  many  college  presidents  and  pro- 
fessors of  long  experience  in  co-education,  made  an  elaborate  report  to  the 
Board  at  an  adjourned  meeting  held  November  7.  Incorporated  io  this  report 
is  an  argument  by  Prof.  Potwin  on  behalf  of  the  petitioners.  There  is  also  an 
address  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  by  President  Cutler,  giving  his  reasons  for 
differing  from  the  petitioners,  together  with  copious  extracts  from  letters,  pro 
and  co/l,  received  from  college  presidents  and  other  educators.  The  committee 
thus  summarizes  the  letters  from  presiidents  and  professors  of  colleges  that 
have  tried  co  education  : 

1.  The  ladies  constitute,  on  the  average,  lesij  than  one  quarter  of  the  total 
number  in  the  regular  college  and  university  courses,  and  there  is  no  marked 
or  "alarming"  tendency  to  increase  this  ratio. 

2.  The  presence  of  neither  sex  retards  the  progress  of  the  other,  bot  each 
serves  rather  as  a  stimulus  to  the  other. 

3.  The  effect  of  co-education  upon  the  manners  and  morals  is  wholly  good, 
especially  for  the  young  men. 

4.  Scandals  and  hanty  and  ill-advised  marriages  have  almost  never  occurred, 
certainly  less  frequently  than  under  separate  education  or  in  general  society. 

5.  Young  ladies  average  fully  as  high  in  scholarship  as  young  men,  though 
the  best  few  in  college  are,  perhaps,  more  frequently  young  men. 

6.  The  ladies  do  not  require  shorter  tasks  nor  retard  the  progress  of  the 
young  men,  nor  does  their  health  suffer  from  the  necessary  study  and  compe- 
tition more  than  that  of  young  men. 

7.  The  presence  of  ladies  does  not  keep  or  drive  away  young  men,  and  some 
of  the  writers  declare  this  idea  absurd.  . 

8.  In  brief,  none  of  the  evils  predicted  and  feared  from  co-education  have 
befallen  in  practice.  All  regard  co-education  in  their  several  institutions,  and 
so  far  as  they  express  any  opinion,  they  advise  against  its  discontinaaoce  at 
Adelbert. 

The  committee  reported  adversely  to  the  petition  of  the  faculty;  and,  after  a 
protracted  discussion,  the  report  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  12  to  6. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that,  in  these  last  days  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  in  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  refined  communities  on  the  globe,  aoj 
other  result  would  be  reached.  The  only  matters  of  surprise  are  that  the  fac- 
ulty should  have  raised  the  question,  and  that  any  of  the  trustees  of  Adelbert 
should  have  voted  to  exclude  the  girls.  But  perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  matter  of 
congratulation  that  the  question  has  been  raised,  since  the  agitation  has  brought 
to  public  attention  a  mass  of  overwhelming  testimony  in  favor  of  co-education, 
and  has  resulted  in  giving  the  girls  firmer  standing-ground  in  Adelbert  than 
they  have  heretofore  held. 

We  believe  with  the  committee  that  the  opening  of  the  doors  of  our  higher 
institutions  of  learning  to  women  is  a  part  of  the  '^inevitable  tide  of  haman 
progress,"  which  cannot  be  stayed  nor  turned  back.  A  great  preponderance  of 
testimony  and  the  weight  of  the  best  and  most  advanced  public  sentiment  are 
in  its  favor. 

We  commend  to  the  advocates  of  the  old  monastic  education,  which  itill  pre- 
vails in  some  of  our  colleges,  the  following  passage  from  the  committee^a 
report : 
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"The  harem  is  Mohammedan;  the  monaatery  nnd  nunnerY  are  Romanistic. 
SjBparate  education  of  the  sexes  was  the  natural  outgrowth  ot  both,  or  ratherjj' 
t&e  beiiel  on  which  both  rest,  that  tne  sexes  cannot  associate  to^^ctlier  wltliout 
danger  and  harm.  Upposed  to  these  is  co-education,  the  latest  ana  DesT 
gowth  ot  Christianity. 

The  winter  schools  in  the  country  are  under  way.  The  corn-husking  and 
other  farm  work  has  been  done,  a  supply  of  fuel  for  the  winter  has  been  laid 
in,  and  the  "big  boys'*  as  well  as  the  girls  and  smaller  boys  are  at  their  books. 
With  what  zest,  with  what  relish  they  turn  to  their  studies ;  and  with  what  ex- 
uberant enjoyment  these  winter  months  will  be  passed,  sports  and  lessons 
lendinii;  zest  to  each  other.  Well  we  remember  the  busy  autumn  days,  when, 
rising  early^  and  working  late,  with  eager  expectation  we  made  ready  for  the 
opening  of  the  winter  school;  and  well  we  remember,  too,  many  happy  days 
spent  there— the  games  and  sports,  the  companionship  of  school-mates,  the 
stimulating  rivalries,  the  pleasure  of  attainment,  the  high  hopes  and  pur- 
poses. It  may  be  that  distance  lends  enchantment  to  this  view,  but  ^1  these 
things  seem  very  delightful  in  the  retrospect.  At  any  rate,  what  a  blessed 
thing  it  is  that  some  good  angel  erases  most  of  the  unsightly  pictures  on  mem- 
ory's walls,  and  leaves  all  the  beautiful  and  pleasing  ones.  Some  day,  all  the 
unsightly  ones  will  disappear,  and  there  will  remain  only  the  beautiful  and 
bright. 

What  a  field  of  usefulness  the  teacher  of  one  of  these  winter  schools  occu- 
pies, if  only  his  eyes  are  open  to  see  his  work  as  it  lies  before  him.  Keeping 
order  and  hearing  lessons  are  but  the  outer  court  of  his  office;  but  there  is  an 
inner  sanctuary  into  which  he  may  enter  and  where  he  may  stimulate,  inspire, 
and  guide  his  pupils,  leading  them  to  high  purpose  and  noble  endeavor.  Many 
of  the  older  pupils  in  country  schools  are  eager  to  learn  and  need  the  guidance 
of  a  wise  teacher;  others  of  good  natural  ability  are  in  a  state  of  slumber  and 
need  the  quickening  of  an  inspiring  teacher.  ^  To  all  classes  of  his  pupils,  tbe 
teacher  who  is  wise  enough,  skillful  enough,  and  strong  enough,  may  play  the 
part  of  a  good  genius,  revealing  to  them  the  possibilities  of  their  lives  and 
guiding  them  into  the  possession  of  their  true  inheritance. 


Are  you  seeking  a  school  for  the  first  time?  If  you  have  an  old  teacher 
among  your  friends,  (and  what  good  scholar  has  not  ?)  try  to  get  a  candid  opin- 
ion as  to  your  "calling."  There  are  those  of  whom  success  in  teaching  could 
be  predicted  with  the  utmost  confidence,  others  whose  future  is  doubtful,  and 
yet  others  of  whom  nothing  need  be  expected  but  failure.  Don't  fasten  3'our- 
self  on  the  school,  like  a  tramp  on  the  end  of  a  train,  but  pay  your  way  in  fair, 
honest  work.  Even  if  your  best  friends  believe  you  to  be  fitted  for  teaching,  do 
not  think  that  the  only  vocation  in  which  you  can  gain  a  livelihood.  I  know  one 
very  good  teacher  who,  knowing  how  to  prize 

— "the  glorious  privilege  of  being  independent," 

is  supporting  herself  by  raising  poultry.  A  high-school  graduate  who  gave 
promise  of  the  highest  success  in  teaching,  has  gone  into  the  same  business, 
and  I  do  not  believe  a  board  of  education  could  draw  her  into  a  school-room 
with  any  ordinary  inducement.  A, 
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A  late  number  of  a  college  paper  denounces  the  finding  system  as  a  "nui- 
sance" and  a  "disgrace  to  a  great  educational  institution/'  but  when  it  comes  to 
base-ball,  gives  eight  columns  of  percents  and  averages,  the  last  one  showing 
the  relative  rank  of  each  player.  It  says  of  its  foot-ball  team,  "The  plain  fact 
is  that  the  team  refuses  to  train,  and  will  not  do  the  work  and  take  the  trouble 
necessary  to  good  foot-ball  playing.  The  most  earnest  a  id  patient  practiee 
and  faithful  training  are  essential  to  make  of  the  team  what  the  college  hopes 
it  to  be."  A. 


Brother  Vaile,  Editor  of  "Intelligence,*'  has  succeeded  in  turning  upon  himself 
the  fire  of  "The"  School  Journal  (New  York)  and  the  American  Journal  of 
Education  (St.  Louis)  which  had  been  directed  at  Brother  Bicknell,  the  very 
successful  manager  of  the  great  meeting  at  Madison.  We  do  not  wonder  that 
Brothers  Kellogg  and  Merwin  do  not  enjoy  the  thrusts  of  Brother  Vaile's 
keen  lapce,  but  we  are  a  little  surprised  that  they  should  resort  to  personalities. 
It  would  seem  to  indicate  the  strait  to  which  they  are  driven.  Keep  the 
open  field,  brethren,  and  use  only  the  weapons  of  honorable  warfare.  Let  there 
be  no  bush-whacking. 


Skill  in  the  art  of  questioning  is  an  attainment  which  every  teacher  should 
strive  after  most  earnestly.  Herein  lies  a  large  part  of  the  true  teacher's  power. 
Skillful  questioning  is  of  far  more  value  than  lucid  explanation.  "To  aak 
questions  rightly,"  says  Bacon,  "is  the  half  of  knowledge."  There  is  no  real 
teaching  in  the  mechanical,  routine  questioning  of  th^  mere  lesson-grinder. 
Very  different  is  the  searching,  thought-provoking  cross-examination  of  the 
master.  Socrates  is  a  most  eminent  example.  It  is  he  that  said  "Life  with- 
out cross-examination  is  no  life  at  all." 


The  Cenury  says  "it  begins  to  be  evident  that  the  business  of  teaching,  in  all 
departments,  is  one  requiring  great  skill  and  wisdom ;  that  it  is  not  well  done 
by  those  who  make  it  the  mere  incident  of  a  career  devoted  to  other  pursuits ; 
that  it  requires  the  most  careful  study  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  most  patient 
adjustment  of  means  to  ends.  Pedagogy  is  taking  the  rank  that  belongs  to 
it  as  one  of  the  noble  sciences." 

This  accords  with  the  sentiment  expressed  by  Joseph  Payne,  that  the  educa- 
tional reform  most  needed  begins  at  the  beginning,  with  a  true  conception  on 
the  part  of  teachers  of  what  education  really  means.  It  involves  a  radical 
correction  of  the  ordinary  theories,  and  a  thorough  education  of  the  teachers 
in  education  itself. 


The  School  Moderator  (Mich.)  very  pertinently  asks,  "Can  the  teacher  who 
uses  tobacco  teach  effectively  the  evil  effects  of  narcotics,  as  the  law  requires  ? 
The  influence  of  his  example  will  be  far  more  potent  than  the  lessons  learnt 
from  the  books  and  lectures.''  To  the  Moderatof^s  question  we  answer,  nay^ 
V^ljf.    Tb9  §t«V9  of  Yermoat  prohibits  b^r  ^^apjie^s  from  ttBiDji  tobf^cv9t 
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A  good  many  subscriptions  expire  with  this  number.  We  hope  for  a  renewal 
of  all  such,  and  for  a  large  list  of  new  subscribers.  We  have  some  extra  copies 
of  this  number,  containing  Dr.  Huntington's  '^Unconscious  Tuition,"  which  we 
offer  to  send  gratuitously  as  long  as  they  last,  to  all  new  subscribers  for  next 
year.  Superintendents,  examiners,  and  teachers  can  do  us  a  great  favor  b^^ 
bringing  the  Monthly  to  the  attention  of  teachers  who  are  not  subscribers.  If 
you  want  sample  copies  for  this  purpose,  send  for  them. 

To  any  one  sending  us  $3.00  for  himself  and  one  new  subscriber  or  two 
years'  subscription  for  himself,  we  will  mail  a  copy  of  Calderwood  on  Teaching, 
an  excellent  book.     Price  60  cents. 


Now  is  the  time  to  gather  up  your  numbers  and  send  them  to  the  bindcr3^ 
The  twelve  numbers  for  1884  will  mi^ke  a  large  volume  of  600  pages,  containing 
matter  well  worth  preserving. 

We  give  much  of  our  space  this  month  to  Dr.  Huntingtoo's  grand  classic, 
"Unconscious  Tuition."  There  is  probably'  nothing  finer  in  the  whole  range 
of  pedagogical  literature.  It  was  written  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more  ago, 
and  we  have  the  impression  that  it  appeared  in  the  Moktuly  more  than 
twenty  years  ago  ;  but  we  think  we  do  our  readers  a  service  by  reproducing  it. 
We  trust  every  one  will  read  it,  and  we  are  sure  that  many  will  read  it  more 
than  once . 


Several  important  queries  appear  in  this  number,  to  which  we  invite  the  at* 
tention  of  those  inclined  to  contribute  to  that  department. 


STATE  CERTIFICATES. 

We  have  been  requested  to  publish  the  following  list  of  successful  applicants 
before  the  State  Board  of  Examiners,  in  December,  18H1.  Through  some 
oversight,  the  list  did  not  appear  in  the  Monthly  at  the  proper  time.  The 
Board  of  Examiners  at  that  time  consisted  of  W.  (t.  Williams,  A.  B.  Johnson, 
and  H.  M.  Parker.     The  list  is  as  follows  : 

Geo.  E.  Campbell,  C.  W.  Carroll,  L.  F.  (^oleman,  W.  R.  Comings,  W.  P. 
Cope,  Edith  Dickson,  Jno.  C.  Ewing,  F.  S.  Fuson,  Anna  C.  Gunning,  S.  C. 
Harding,  S.H.  Herriman,  Jno.  C.  Ueywood,  Eunice  F.  Johnson,  Emily  A. 
Johnson,  A.  W.  Lincoln,  Wm.  L.  Lippert,  T.  G.  McCalmont,  M.  L.  McPhail, 
J.  M.  Miller,  H.  L.  Peck,  W.  W.  Ross,  W.  H.  Rowlen,  Chas.  R.  Shreve,  Robt. 
Whallon,  Jno.  H.  Williams. 

STATE  EXAMINATION. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  SchoorpjxaminersVill  be  held'in  the 
High  School  Building,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  will  begin  Tuesday,  December 
2»d,  1884,  at  nine  o'clock. 

Applicants  will  be  examined  in  the  branches  necessary  to'a  ten-year  certifi- 
cate on  Tuesday  and  on  Wednesday  forenoon.     The  examinations  for  life  cer- 
tificates will  be  continued  on  Wednesday  afttipcon  tuid  (cmplttcd  cu  llvif. 
day. 
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In  DO  case  will  questions  on  any  branch  be  given  out  until  the  regular 
examination  in  that  branch. 

Applicants  for  ten-year  certificates  will  be  examined  in  Orthography,  Read- 
ing, Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  English  Grammar,  United  States  His- 
tory, and  Theory  and  Practice,  including  the  Ohio  School  Law. 

In  addition  to  the  branches  named  above,  applicants  for  life  certificates  must 
bo  examined  in  Algebra.  Geometry,  Physics,  Physiology,  General  History, 
English  Literature,  Rhetoric,  Civil  Government,  and  three  branches  elected 
from :  Geology,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Astronomy,  Zoology,  Plane  Trigonom- 
etry, Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  Logic. 

Applicants  for  either  grade  of  certificate,  must  present  testimonials  from 
leading  educators,  stating  that  such  applicants  have  had  at  least  five  yeara' 
successful  experience  in  the  profession  of  teaching. 

Credentials,  including  certificates  from  county  and  city  Boards  of  Exam- 
iners, must  be  placed  on  file  at  the  office  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Com- 
mon Schools. 

Successful  applicants  for  ten-year  certificates  may  have  additional  branches 
added  to  their  certificates,  by  undergoing  the  same  examination  in  such 
branches  as  candidates  for  life  certificates. 

Persons  holding  ten-year  certificates,  granted  by  this  Board,  may,  at  any 
subsequent  meeting  of  the  same  Board,  receive  life  certificates  ''^'^  passing  an 
examination  in  the  required  branches. 

Knowing  that  real  scholarship  demands  concentration,  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  Board  to  givedue  credit  for  eminent  attainments  in  any  particular  line  of 
study.  M.  Manlet,  Clerk, 

By  order  of  the  Board.  Galion,  Ohio. 

Chandler  and  Townsend,  who  advertise  an  automatic  flowing  pen  in  this 
number,  are  trustworthy  young  men — old  pupils  of  ours.  If  any  of  our  read- 
ers find  them  doing  aught  but  the  square  thing,  report  them  at  once,  and  we'll 
take  them  in  hand  again. 


EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

— A  meeting  of  the  Ottawa  County  teachers'  association  will  beheld  at  Genoa, 
December  12  and  13. 

— A  high-Bchool  teacher  is  needed  at  Bellaire,  Ohio.  Address  the  superin* 
tendent,  B.  T.  Jones. 

— The  Holmes  County  institute  will  be  held  at  Millersburg  the  week  begin- 
ning Dec.  22.     Supt.  Manley  and  Samuel  Findley  are  the  instructors. 

— The  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association  will  hold  its  thirty-first  session  at 
Indianapolis,  December  29,  30,  31,  1884.  The  program  contains  among  others 
the  names  of  Dr.  E.  E.  White  and  Col.  F.  W.  Parker. 

— Allen  Township,  Union  County,  has  a  flourishing  teachers'  association, 
which  meets  the  first  Saturday  of  each  month.  H.  H.  Spain  is  president  and 
''ate  Mason  is  secretary.    A  very  successful  meeting  was  held  Nov.  I, 
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— A  Michigan  court  has  recently  made  a  decision  sustaining  school  trustees 
in  authorizing  Bible  reading,  hymn  singing,  and  prayer,  at  the  opening  of 
school  each  day.  There  is  also  a  recent  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  Iowa, 
to  the  same  effects 

— The  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Ohio  Teachers'  Association 
was  held  at  Coshocton,  Ohio,  Nov.  28  and  29.  A  good  program  was  provided 
and  reduced  railroad  and  hotel  rates  secured.  A  large  meeting  and  a  good 
time  was  expected. 

— The  Columbiana  County  teachers'  institute  was  held  at  East  Palestine, 
the  first  week  in  November,  with  £.  E.  White,  Delia  L.  Williams,  and  I.  P. 
Hole  as  instructors.  A  correspondent  says  the  attendance  was  good,  the  in 
struction  good,  and  a  very  profitable  time  was  had. 

— The  Dayton  Journal  contains  in  full  the  excellent  paper  which  Dr.  Han- 
cock read  before  the  Central  Ohio  Teachers'  Associatiorfi  at  Dayton,  entitled, 
"What  shall  be  done  for  ourbright  pupils  ?"  Its  practical  suggestions  are  such 
as  could  come  only  from  extensive  observation -and  experience. 

— A  joint  meeting  of  teachers  of  Darke  County,  Ohio,  and  Randolph  County 
Ind.,  was  held  at  Greenville,  November  22.    The  program  contained  an  un- 
usual number  of  live  topics,  and  a  profitable  time  was  expected.    The  good 
people  of  Greenville  provided  gratuitous 'entertainment  for  all  who  attended. 

— The  Tuscarawas  County  branch  of  the  0.  T.  R.  C.  seems  to  be  well  organ- 
ized. The  work  is  carefully  mapped  out  and  a  suitable  portion  assigned  to 
each  month.  There  is  a  president  for  each  township,  and  a  board  of  control 
for  the  county.  A  meeting  was  appointed  at  Gnadenhutten  for  Nov.  8,  to  be- 
gin the  work  of  the  year. 

— The  international  Prime  Meridian  conference,  at  Wasf^ington,  agreed  upon 
'^e  meridian  of  Greenwich  as  the  standard  for  the  world,  all  the  nations  rep- 
resented voting  for  it  except  France  and  Brazil.     It  was  voted  to  reckon  longi- 
tude 180^  east  and  west  from  the  meridian,  and  to  adopt  one  universal  day,  be- 
^oning  at  midnight  of  the  prime  meridian  and  counting  up  to  24  o'clock. 

— M.  S.  Tnrrill,  principal  of  the  Cincinnati  26th  District  School,  is  arranging 
for  an  excursion  of  the  South-western  Ohio  teachers  and  their  friends,  to  New 
Orleans  during  the  two-weeks'  holidays  in  December,  so  as  to  take  in  the  "World's 
Industrial  Exposition."  The  *'Queen  and  Crescent"  route  has  been  selected  ; 
the  fare  for  the  round  trip  fixed  at  $18;  and  the  starting  time  will  most  likely 
be  the  morning  after  Christmas,  reaching  New  Orleans  Saturday  afternoon, 
and  returning  whenever  individually  desirable,  towards  the  close  of  the  follow- 
ing week. 

— The  Portage  County  teachers'  association  held  a' meeting  at  Kent,  on  Sat- 
urday, Nov.  8th.  The  president,  D.  F.  Tilden,  of  Windham,  read  a  good  paper 
on  ^'Dogmas  in  Education."  Miss  Nellie  B.  Ward,  of  Ravenna,  gave  a  sketch 
and  characterization  of  Shakespeare  which  was  very  much  enjoyed.  "Some 
Fundamentals"  by  Samuel  Findley,  of  Akron,  was  discussed  at  some  length. 
The  dinner  provided  by  the  young  ladies  of  the  Kent  high  school  was  excel- 
lent. A  proposition  to  hold  a  joint  meeting  with  the  teachers  of  Summit 
County,  at  Akron,  some  time  In  January,  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 
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— The  Butler  County  teachers'  association  held  a  metting  at  fiatniltota,  on 
Saturday,  Nov.  8.     The  following  is  the  program : 
Invocation,  Rev.  E.  Simpson. 
Music,  Pupils  of  the  Hamilton  Schools. 
"Inaugural  Address,*'  L.  R.  Klemm,  of  Hamilton. 
"Grading  of  Country  Schools,"  L.  F.  Jacks,  of  Seven  Mile. 
Discussion. 

**How  to  Teach  English,"  John  Mickleborough,  of  Hope,  Ind. 
Discussion. 

J.  Q.  Baker,  J.  P.  Sharkey,  H.  Aubley,  Executive  Committee. 
L.  R.  Klemm,  Chairman.  J.  K.  Aydelotte,  Secretary. 

— The  New  Holland  teachers'  association  held  an  interesting  meeting  in  the 
high  school  room,  New  Holland,  0.,  Oct.  25.  The  following  program  was 
given  in  full :  • 

"What  Shall  we  Teach?"  Miss  LidaL.  Orr,  New^  Holland,  0. 

"Pestalozzi  and  his  Teachings,"  Mrs.  E.  C.  Bartholomew,  New  Holland,  0. 

"Early  Life  in  the  American  Colonies,"  Miss  Anna  Kerrigan,  Waterloo,  0. 

"Irving  and  his  Influence  upon  American  Literature,"  Miss  Agnes  Kerrigan, 
New  Holland,  0. 

"Self-Culture,  a  Motive  Power  in  the  Teachers'  Profession,"  Snpt.  Albert 
Leonard,  New  Holland,  0. 

"What  ConRtitutPs  a  Good  School?"  Elisha  Warner,  Duvall,  0. 

Query  Box  and  miscellaneous  discussion. 

— The  annual  session  of  the  Wayne  County  teachers'  institute  was  held  at 
Wooster  the  week  beginning  October  27.  Drs.  Hancock  and  Kirkwood  were 
the  principal  instructors.  Commissioner  Brown  and  Samuel  Findley  were 
both  present  a  part  of  the  time  and  took  part  in  the  exercises 

Interesting  and  instructive  papers  were  read  by  prominent  teachers  of  the 
county,  as  follows : 

James  L.  Orr,  on  '-Music  in  the  Common  Schools;"  Charles  F.  Koehler,  on 
'Teaching  Manners;"  G.W.Leahy,  on  "Geography;"  S.  S.  Milligan,  on 
"Drawing  in  the  Public  Schools;"  Annie  E.  Robinson,  op  '^Language  Les- 
Bons;"  A.  E.  Winter,  on  "The  Teachers'  Reading  Circle;"  A.  0.  Spence,  on 
"U.  S.  History;"  E.  F.  Warner,  on  "Pestalozzi ;"  B.  F.  Hoover,  on  '^Classify- 
ing  Country  Schools."  The  discussion  following  each  paper  was  an  interesting 
feature.     The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  : 

1.  That  the  highest  interests  of  the  country  schools  demand  honest,  efficient^ 
scholarly  township  supervision. 

2.  That  the  standard  of  teachers'  qualifications  in  Wiiync  County  should  be 
made  higher. 

3.  That  we  favor  the  inculcation  of  sound  temperance  principles,  and  tbe 
faithful  teaching  of  the  deleterious  effects  of  intoxicants,  in  all  our  schools. 

4.  That  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  be  requested  to  hold  examinations 
for  State  certificates  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  for  the  greater  convenience 
of  teachers. 

The  institute  was  one  of  the  best  ever  held  in  the  county.  It  was  well  at- 
tended and  the  deepest  interest  was  taken  in  all  the  exercises.  The  instruc- 
tion was  of  the  highest  and  most  inspiring  character.  Many  a  teacher  went 
away  filled  with  new  vigor,  and  a  determination  to  make  life  (in  pedagogy) 
worth  living. 
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After  a  spirited  contest,  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  institute  at  Wooster, 
for  one  week,  beginning  August  31,  1885.  \ 

Ora  M.  Harper,  Secretary. 

To  the  abo^e  report,  which  the  secretary  has  kindly  furnished,  we  wish  to 
add  that  the  two  days  we  spent  in  the  institute  at  Wooster  gave  us  a  very 
favorable  impression  of  Wayne  County  teachers.  We  have  not  often  met  in  a 
county  institute  so  large  a  number  of  earnest  young  men  of  ability  and  educa- 
tion who  are  devoting  themselves  to  the  work  of  teaching.  A  feature  of  the 
institute  not  mentioned  in  the  report,  is  the  issuing  of  a  paper  called  Tht  Iri' 
siiiute  Record,  containing  a  full  report  of  the  proceedings,  together  with  the 
papers  read  before  the  institute.  This  paper  was  distributed  among  the  teach- 
ers and  a  copy  was  mailed  to  each  school  director  in  the  county.  It  was  edited 
and  published  by  James  L.  Orr  and  B.  F.  Hoover,  and  is  a  very  creditable  un- 
dertaking well  carried  out 

W^  must  not  omit  to  acknowledge  the  very  hearty  support  which  the  Month- 
ly receives  in  Wayne  County.  It  now  ranks  second  among  the  counties  of  the 
State  in  the  number  of  names  on  our  subscription  books,  Summit  ranking 
first. 

— A  Meeting  of  City  Superintendents. — A  meeting  of  superintendents  of 
graded  schools  of  eastern  Indiana  and  western  Ohio,  has  been  called  at  Win- 
chester, December  6  and  6.  The  following  topics  are  proposed  for  informal 
discussion : 

1.  How  can  a  superintendent  best  spend  his  time  and  energies? 

2.  School  Appliances. 

H.  Best  methods  and  aids  to  teaching  language  and  primary  numbers. 

4.  Supplementary  reading. 

5.  Recess  or  no  recess. 

6.  Relation  of  superintendent  to  teachers. 

7.  How  to  conduct  teachers'  meetings. 

8.  Oral  or  written  examinations. 

We  like  the  idea  of  informal  discussions  and  believe  much  good  will  come  of 
this  meeting.  There  is  no  one  class  of  educators  able  to  wield  an  influence 
more  potent  ^for  the  advancement  of  education  in  general  than  the  superin- 
tendents of  graded  schools.  From  the  names  appended  to  the  call  a  profitable 
meeting  is  already  assured. — Educational  Weekly. 


PERSONAL. 


— W.  M.  Friesner,  as  superintendent  of  schools  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  has  the 
oversight  of  fifty-four  teachers. 

— W.  S.  Hartsough,  formerly  at  Lithopolis,  now  has  charge  of  the  schools  of 
Canal  Winchester,  with  a  salary  of  $100  a  month. 

— John  Ogden,  Washington,  D.  C,  will  give  instruction   in  the   Guernsey 
Connty  institute,  to  be  held  at  Cambridge  in  the  coming  holidays. 

— W.  H.  Rowlen,  Superintendent  of  the  Cuyahoga  Falls  schools,  has  had 
an  attack  of  malarial  fever,  from  which,  we  are  glad  to  say,  he  is  now  recovering. 
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— W.  IJ.  Drake,  whose  name  appears  occasionally  in  our  **Note8  and  Qae- 
ries"  department,  has  removed  from  Filchville,  Huron  Co.,  Ohio,  to  Webster 
City,  Iowa. 

— Dr.  E.  E.  White  is  conducting  an  institute  campaign  in  Pennsylvania.  He 
writes  from  Washington,  Pa. :  '*We  have  had  rousing  institutes  at  Media,  Nor- 
ristown,  West  Chester,  and  Washington." 

— School  Commissioner  Brown  has  appointed  Dr.  John  Hancock,  formerly 
Superintendent  of  the  Dayton  schools,  his  assistant  in  preparing  the  Ohio 
school  exhibit  at  the  New  Orleans  exhibition. 

— E.  H.  Cook,  for  several  years  principal  of  the  Columbus  High  School,  is 
now  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Potsdam,  New  York.  The  State 
of  New  York  is  fortunate  in  drawing  another  good  man  from  Ohio. 

— Hiram  Sapp,  a  teacher  well  known  in  North-eastern  Ohio,  has  been  for 
some  time  superintendent  of  schools  at  Osceola,  Neb.  Considerations  of 
health  and  finance  have  induced  him  to  decline  a  unanimous  re  election,  for 
the  purpose  of  engaging  in  other  business. 

— Miss  Clara  Umbstaetter,  for  several  years  principal  of  the  Rockwell  Street 
school,  Cleveland,  has  been  promoted  by  the  board  of  education.  She  now 
holds  the  position  of  supervisor  of  primary  schools.  By  this  appointment  a 
much  needed  addition  has  been  made  to  Cleveland's  supervising  force. 

— Rev.  G.  W.  Burns,  only  brother  of  Supt.  J.  J.  Burns,  of  Dayton,  died  at 
Eewanee,  111.,  Oct.  15.  Mr.  Burns  was,  years  ago,  an  Ohio  teacher;  atone 
time  superintendent  of  the  East  Liverpool  schools.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  ed- 
ucation and  generous  to  a  fault  For  over  twenty  years  he  was  a  metbodist 
minister,  and  was  away  from  home  attending  conference,  when  seized  with  his 
last  illness.     His  mortal  part  rests  in  the  Bloomington  cemetery. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


Tht  Evolution  of  "Dodd,*'  in  his  Struggle  for  the  Survival  of  the  Fittest  in 
Himself;  Tracing  his  Chances,  his  Changes,  and  how  he  Came  out  By  Will- 
iam Hawley  Smitl),  Peoria,  Illinois. 

**  Dodd,"  the  hero  of  this  story,  is  Doddridge  Watts  Weaver,  the  son  of  a 
Methodist  minister,  the  eldest  of  a  dozeA  children,  a  child  of  marked  traits 
who  became,  through  neglect  and  vicious  training,  an  unmitigated  scamp. 
While  "  Dodd  "  is  the  ostensible  hero  of  the  story,  the  author  uses  him  mainly 
for  the  purpose  of  passing  in  review  the  personality  of  his  various  teachers^ 
and  the  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  pursued  by  them.  "Machine" 
education  gets  some  hard  raps.  The  story  is  well  written,  and,  despite  some 
extravagant  carricature,  its  general  tone  is  good.  We  read  it  through  at  two 
sittings,  and  we  advise  our  readers  not  to  pass  it  by. 

Handbook  of  Universal  Literature,  From  the  Best  and  Latest  Authori- 
ties. By  Anne  C.  Lynch  Botta.  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Brought  down  to 
1885.     Boston  :     Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company.    $2.00. 

This  excellent  work  first  appeared  in  1860.     New  names  since  appearing 
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have  made  this  revision  neceBsary.  The  introduction  contains  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  an  important  and  exhaustive  history  of  the  alphabet  recently  pub- 
lished. 

Chinese  literature,  Japanese,  Sanskrit,  Babylonian  and  Assyrian,  Phoeni- 
cian, Syriac,  Persian,  Hebrew,  Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman,  Arabian,  Italian, 
French,  Spanish,  Portuj^uese,  Finnish  Slavic,  Dutch,  Scandinavian,  Grerman* 
English  and  American, — each  is  traced  through  its  various  periods,  embodying 
the  results  of  a  broad  survey  of  the  entire  field  of  literature.  In  mechanical 
execution,  the  book  is  up  to  the  high  standard  its  publishers  always  maintain. 

EUmtnU  of  English  Speech.  By  Isaac  Bassett  Choate.  New  York :  D. 
Appleton  and  Company. 

The  author  says  in  his  preface  that  the  book  is  not  designed  for  a  text-book, 
nor  to  supplement  text-books,  but  to  encourage  the  critical  study  of  our  lan- 
guage in  its  forms  and  elements,  by  setting  forth  something  of  the  freshness, 
the  life,  and  the  vigor  of  a  still  growing  idiom,  and  suggesting  methods  of  in- 
vestigation likely  to  prove  useful  in  solving  the  many  problems  peculiar  to 
English.  It  is  evidently  not  a  book  for  novices,  but  it  is  a  most  interesting 
stndy  for  advanced  students  of  English. 

EltmenU  of  Morals :  with  Special  Application  of  the  Moral  Law  to  the 
Duties  of  the  Individual  and  of  Society  and  the  State.  By  Paul  Janet. 
Translated  by  Mrs.  C.  B.  Corson.     A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

The  author  is  a  religious  moralist.  He  declares  that  God  is  the  surety  of  the 
moral  law  and  faith  in  God  is  the  true  basis  of  morality  in  man.  Man  must  rec- 
ognize the  existence  of  a  moral  cause  in  the  world.  The  style  of  the  book  is 
simple,  clear  and  forcible,  and  the  tone  and  spirit  of  its  teachings  are  excel- 
lent. It  is  a  practical  rather  than  a  theoretical  syAem  of  morals,  with  copi- 
ous illustrations  drawn  from  the  whole  range  of  ancient  and  modern  history* 

Elements  of  Zoology.  By  C.  F.  Holder,  and  J.  B.  Holder,  M.  D.  New 
York :     D.  Appleton  and  Company. 

This  is  one  of  Appleton's  Science  text-books,  intended  for  the  use  of  schools 
and  academies.  To  add  interest  to  the  study  the  text  is  enlivened  in  many 
cases  by  the  addition  of  notes  of  personal  experience  relating  to  the  habits  of 
animals,  and  frequent  reference  is  made  to  their  economic  value.  The  whole 
book  is  profusely  and  beautifully  illustrated. 

A  Compend  of  Geology.  By  Joseph  Le  Conte.  D.  Appleton  and  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

The  purpose  of  the  author,  as  set  forth  in  the  preface,  was  to  make  an  inter 
esting  text-book  which  shall  convey  real  scientific  knowledge,  and  to  cultivate 
in  the  pupil  the  habit  of  observation  by  directing  his  attention  to  geological 
agencies  now  at  work  on  every  hand  and  in  the  most  familiar  things.    The 
first  has  been  well  accomplished ;  the  test  of  the  second  is  in  the  class  room. 

Analytic  Elocution.  Containing  Studies,  Theoretical  and  Practical,  of  Ex- 
pressive Speech.  By  James  E.  Murdoch.  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.  Cin- 
cinnati and  New  York. 

The  name  of  the  author  is  a  guarantee  of  excellence.  In  this  book  he  has 
sought  to  simplify  and  make  practical  the  system  presented  by  Dr.  Eush  in 
bis  "Fhilosophy  of  the  Voice"  believing  that  to  be  the  most  complete  sys. 


6oo  New  Books. 

tern  of  elocution  extant.     Mr.  Murdoch's  book  will  undoubtedly  take  rank  aa 
an  authority  on  the  subject  of  elocution. 

On  Ttaching :  Its  Ends  and  Means.  By  Henry  Calderwood,  LL.  D.,  F. 
R.  S.  E.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Edinburg  School  Board.  Burrows  Brothers  &  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.     60  cts. 

This  book  is  mu/^um  in  j>arvo.  It  is  worth  cords  of  the  ephemeral  trafih 
which  teachers  in  these  days  are  urged  to  buy.  Every  chapter  is  packed  with 
wise  counsel.  The  Board  of  Control  of  the  0.  T.  R.  C.  made  a  wise  choice 
when  it  placed  this  book  in  its  course  of  reading. 

Cole^s  Monthly  and  Annual  School  Bulletin^  and  Permanent  Record  fur- 
nishes in  convenient  and  permanent  form  a  record  of  the  essential  facts  in  the 
sehool  history  of  each  pupil — attendance,  punctuality,  scholarship  and  deport- 
ment ;  also  forms  for  the  statistics  of  the  school  as  a  whole.  Address  W.  H. 
Cole,  Marysville,  Ohio. 

MAUAZINES. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  December  is  full  of  good  things,  as  it  usually  is. 
Prof.  E.  R.  Sill,  of  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio,  has  a  mystical  and  pensive  poem. 
"  Among  the  Redwoods  "  ;  Dr.  Mitchell's  serial  "  In  War  Time"  is  finished; 
there  are  also  other  stories,  sketches  of  travel,  natural  history,  and  the  asual 
Contributors'  Club  and  Books  for  the  Month.  The  January  number  will  con- 
tain the  first  of  a  series  of  papers  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and  the  open- 
ing chapters  of  three  new  serial  stories.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  Century  for  December  has  for  a  frontispiece  a  profile  portrait  of  Gen. 
Grant,  engraved  from  a  photograph  taken  in  1862.  The  second  of  the  prom- 
ised articles  on  the  Civil  War  is  ''The  Capture  of  Fort  Donelson,"  contributed 
by  Gen.  Lew  Wallace.  TUtere  is  also  the  second  installment  of  the  "Recollec- 
tions of  a  Private,"  and  a  long  list  of  other  excellent  articles,  contributed  and 
editorial,  which  we  have  not  space  to  mention.  The  Century  has  become  a 
necessity  in  every  well  regulated  family.    The  Century  Company,  New  York, 


ligent 

Effects 

Perils  of  Rapid  Civilization,**  are  a  few  of  the  leading  articles.     Our  readers 

will  take  special  interest  in  "School-Culture  of  the  Observing  Faculties"  and 

•'Science  in   School  Management."     D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

The  North  American  Review  for  December  has  the  following  table  of  con- 
tents :     **Labor  and  Capital   before  the  Law,"  "The  Palace  of  the  Kings  of 


St,  Nicholas  for  December  is  brimfull  and  running  over  with  good  things 
for  the  young  people.  It  is  a  royal  Christmas  number.  The  Century  Co., 
New  York. 


Education,  Novembei^December  number,  has  ten  contributed  articles, 
among  them  "The  Constant  in  ^Education."  by  B.  *A.  ^Hinsdale.  /'Needs  in 
American  Education,"  by  Mrs.  Eva  D.  Kellogg,  "The  New  Education,"  by 
W.N.  Hailman,  and  "Quintilian,"  by  W.  H.  Ven^ble.  Boston:  New  En- 
gland Publishing  Company. 

Magazine  of  Western  Jliatory.   Vol.  I,  No.  1.    Cleveland,  Ohio.  $4  a  year. 

The  expressed  purpose  of  this  now  venture  is  the  promotion  of  historical 
studies  in  gfnerai,  and  »n  increased  familiarity  with  ihehiFtoiy  of  the  western 
portion  of  this  country  in  particular.    It  makes  a  good  start,    Succes£lo  it. 
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original  drawings  and  oil  paintings  made  especially  for  this  series  by 
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The  province  of  a  Reading  Book  is  lo  furnish  proper  material  for  teaching  reading.  It 
seems  necessary  to  assert  this  in  view  of  the  modern  tendency  to  inwrap,  overlay,  and  ffcneral- 
ly  confu^e  that  part  of  a  child's  education  known  as  "learning  to  read'  with  a  multiplicity  of 
irrelevant  mailers— kindred,  perhaps,  but  not  material,  and  which,  like  the  modern  ''varia- 
tions" to  an  old  time  melody,  cither  divert  the  mind  from  the  subject  mainly  under  considera* 
tion  or  completely  disguise  its  identity.  ...  ^       ,  ..    .       .        , 

The  publishers  of  Butler's  Scries  have  presented  in  these  new  Readers  all  that  baa  been 
deemed  essential  for  teaching  reading  easily  and  properly.  These  essentials  are  given  in  the 
best  style.  Whatever  difl'crences  of  opinion  there  may  be  in  regard  to  the  first  proposition, 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  beauty  and  clearness  of  the  typography,  the  artistic  finish 
and  appropriateness  of  the  illustrations,  and  the  thorough,  careful  gradation  secured  by  the 
author's  plan  of  arrangement.  ....  ... 

In  the  matter  of  gradation,  the  three  main  points  taken  into  consideration  were  the  senti- 
ment of  the  lesson,  the  easiness  or  difficulty  of  the  words  used  in  its  expression,  and  the  proper 
variety  of  pleasing  and  instructive  material.  Many  selections,  not  too  advanced  in  sentiment, 
were  either  modified  in  language,  or  rejected  as  interfering  with  the  distinct  plan  of  a  gntnimat 
increase  of  the  vocabulary ,  ivhich  allowed  only  a  limited  number  o/  nnu  words  to  tach  lesson. 
These  words,  being  diacriiically  marked,  not  only  indicate  the  correct  pronunciation,  but  also 
furnish  valuable  opportunities  for  phonic  analysis. 

The  publishers,  in  submitting  these  books  to  the  educational  public  as  the  proper  judges 
of  their  merits,  do  bo  with  a  fair  degree  of  confidence  in  their  acceptability.  It  would  be  u.se- 
less  to  say  that  the  series  is  cheap,  beautiful,  well  graded,  and  well  fitted  generally  for  teaching 
reading,  if  such  were  not  the  case;  and  on  these  points  they  have  no  hesitation  in  allowing  the 
books  to  speak  for  themselves. 

Liberal  terms  will  be  made  for  Readers  exchanged  for  this  new 
series.  Special  discount  to  the  trade  and  dealers  generally.  Freight 
paid  on  all  supplies  for  introduction,  and  an  allowance  made  to  per- 
sons authorized  to  handle  supplies 

Sample  Sets. 

Sample  sets  of  this  series  will  be  sent  by  mail  for  examination  on 
receipt  of  $1.50.  This  amount  will  be  returned  if  the  books  are  in- 
troduced.   
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sons authorized  to  handle  supplies. 
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With  Notes. 
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LONGFELLOW'S  COURTSHIP  OF  MILES  STANDISH. 
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4.  WHITTIER'S  SNOW-BOUND  and  AMONG  THE  HILLS. 
With  Notes. 

'>.     WHITTIER'S  MABEL  MARTIN,  COBBLER  KEEZAR.  MAUD  MUL- 
LER,  and  other  Poems.     With  Biographical  Sketch   and   Notes.      [In 
Press.] 

<;.     HOLMES'S  GRANDMOTHER'S  STORY  and  other  Poems.  With  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  and  Notes. 

7.     HAWTHORNE'S  TRUE  STORIES  FROM  NEW  ENGLAND  HISTO- 
RY, U;20-ir)l)2:  Grandfather's  Chair,  Part  I.     With  Questions. 
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IN   GRADATION, 
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180  ILLUSTRATIONS  i^^of  which  are  full-page)  engraved  from 
original  drawings  and  oil  paintings  made  especially  for  this  series  by 
Peter  Moran,  Alice  Barber,  S.  J.  Ferris,  Thomas  Moran, 
Faber,  Stevens,  Poor,  Bensell,  Sheppard,  Sooy,  Beard, 
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The  province  of  a  Re.»um»j:  Hoik  is  to  furnish  proper  material  for  teaching  reading.  It 
seems  necessary  to  -assert  this  tn  view  of  the  modern  tendency  toiuwrap,  overlay,  and  general- 
ly confuse  that  part  of  a  child's  education  known  as  "learninc  to  read"  with  a  multiplicity  of 
irrelevant  matters— kindred,  perhaps,  but  not  material,  and  which,  like  the  modern  "varia- 
tions" to  an  old  time  melody,  either  divert  the  mind  from  the  subject  mainly  under  considera- 
tion or  completely  disguise  its  identity 

rhe  publishers  ot  Kutlers  Scries  have  presented  in  th**se  new  Readers  all  that  has  been 
deemed  esscntiil  for  leaching  reading  easily  and  propeily.  1  hese  essentials  are  given  in  the 
best  style.  Whatever  ditTerences  of  opinion  there  may  be  in  regard  to  the  first  proposition, 
there  can  be  no  <iuesiion  as  to  the  beauty  and  clearness  of  the  typography,  the  artistic  finish 
and  appropriateness  of  the  illustrations,  and  the  thorough,  careful  gradation  secured  by  the 
author's  plan  of  arrangement. 
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series.  Special  discount  to  the  trade  and  dealers  generally.  Freight 
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1.  LONGFELLOW'S  EVANGELINE.     With  Biographical  Sketch,  Histor- 

ical Sketch,  and  Notes. 

2.  LONGFELLOW'S  COURTSHIP  OF  MILES  STANDISH.    With  Not^s. 

3.  LONGFELLOW'S  COURTSHIP  OF  MILES  STANDISH.   Dramatized, 

for  Private  Theatricals  in  Schools  and  Families. 

"The  play  is  divided  into  seven  scenes  ;  the  poem  is   followed  as  closely  as  possible ;  the  de- 
scriptive passages,  which  form  no  part  of  the  action,  are   printed  in  brackets.     In  the  stage  di- 


rections for  scenery,  costumes,  and  properties,  historical  accuracy  has  been  carefully  >oug^ht, 
and  a  lively,  pleasant  historical  plav  has  been  made  from  the  poem  ;  a  play  that  will  be  gladly 
received  by  the  managers  of  school  theatricals,   and   simple  dramatic  performances  at  home 
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the  messenger  so  much  more  attractive  than  the  message,  but  who  is  not  quite  the  ideal  friend  ; 
and  Priscllia,  the  Puritan  maiden,  who  not  only  knew  what  she  wanted,  but  did  not  hesitate  to 
take  the  most  direct  means  to  get  it, — all  three  are  capital  characters  for  amateur  actors  to 
study. — Boston  Advertiser. —  • 

4.  WHITTIER'S  SNOW-BOUND  and  AMONG  THE  HILLS.    WUh  Noleg. 

5.  WHITTIER'S  MABEL  MARTIN,  COBBLER  KEEZAR.  MAUD  MUL- 

LER,    and    other    Poems.     With    Biographical    Sketch    and    Notes. 
[Nearl}'  ready.] 

i\.     HOLMES'S  GRANDMOTHER'S  STORY,  and  other  Poems.  With  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  and  Notes. 

7      HAWTTIORNE  S  TRUE  STORIES  FROM  NEW  ENGLAND  HISTO- 
RY, l<i20-l(;i)2:   Grandfather's  Chair.  Part  I.     With  Questions. 
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RY, l(i:)2-I7(;():  Grandfather's  Chair,  Part  II.     With  Questions. 

!>      HAWTHOHNI^]'S  TRUE  STORIES  FROM  NEW  ENGLAND  HISTO- 
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10  HAWTHORNE'S  BIOGRAPHICAL   STORIES:    Benjamin   NVest.  Sir 

Isaac  Newton,  SumuolJohnson.   Oliver  Cromwell,   Benjamin  Franklin, 
Queen  Christina.     With  Questions. 
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tions.    With  a  Portrait,  Biographical  Sketch,  and  Notes. 
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Study,  with  Questions  and  References   relating  to  each  Topic.     By  W. 
C  Gannett. 
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aration.  
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BEAUTIFULLY  PRINTED  ON  TINTED  PAPER. 


The  province  of  a  Reading  Book  is  to  furnish  proper  material  for  teaching  reading.  It 
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irrelevant  matters— kindred,  perhaps,  but  not  material,  and  which,  like  the  modern  "varia- 
tions" to  an  old  time  melody,  either  divert  the  mind  from  the  subject  mainly  under  considera- 
tion or  completely  disguise  its  identity. 

The  publishers  of  Butler's  Series  have  presented  in  these  new  Readers  all  that  has  been 
deemed  essential  for  teaching  reading  easily  and  properly.  These  essentials  are  given  in  the 
best  style.  Whatever  differences  of  opinion  there  may  be  in  regard  to  the  first  proposition, 
there  can  be  no  quesiion  as  to  the  beauty  and  clearness  of  the  typography*  the  artistic  finish 
and  appropriatenes.s  of  the  illustrations,  and  the  thorough,  caretul  gradation  secured  by  the 
author's  plan  of  arrangement. 

In  the  matter  of  gradation,  the  three  main  points  taken  into  consideration  were  the  senti- 
ment of  the  lesson,  the  easiness  or  difRculty  of  tne  words  used  in  its  expression,  and  the  proper 
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INTELLECTUAL  ARITHMETIC 
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With  a  Portrait  of  the  Author,  and  an  Appendix  contaioing  a  Sketch  of  the 
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Introduction  to  the  Edition   of   1863. 
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prehensive it  is,  and  that  it  actually  develops  every  essential  principle  in  elementary  arith- 
metic." 
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knowledge  of  the  principles  of  arithmetic,  and  the  power  of  solving,  mentally  and  almost  in- 
stantly, every  question  likely  to  occur  In  the  every-day  business  of  common  life." 

"It  is  thus  an  admirable  preparation  for  the  attainment  of  the  faculty  of  ready  and  sharp 
lo^ic;  to  be  applied  to  the  business  of  common  life.  .  .  .  Its  great  value  for  children 
is  in  its  shortness  and  its  clearness. — Gbokge  B.  Emerson. 

"  'Colburn's  First  Lessons*  have  undoubtedly  done  more  to  improve  the  methods  of 
teaching,  not  only  of  numbers,  but  of  language  and  other  branches,  than  any  other  school  book 
published  during  the  last  half  century." — B.  F.  Twked,  recently  a  Supervisor  of  Boston  Pub- 
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"  'Colburn's  First  Lessons'  is  regarded  by  all  intelligent  educators  as  the  greatest  educa- 
tional work  that  has  appeared  in  this  country  during  the  present  century.  Its  influence  has 
not  been  confined  to  the  mathematical  branches  of  instruction,  it  has  extended  to  all." — El- 
BKiDGE  Smith,  Master  of  Dorchester  (Mass.)  High  School. 

The  Editors  of  the  New  Edition  have  tried  to  make  the  Colburn  Method  of 
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tions which  related  to  pricen  aod  coins  now  out  of  date.  They  have  intrt>- 
duced  two  new  chapters  which  form  a  good  conneciing  link  between  Mental 
and  Written  Arithmetic. 

The  New  Edition  is  a  16  mo.  and  contains  232  pages.  Price  35  oenta^ 
post-  paid. 

ARITH9IETICAL,  AIDS. 

Warren  Colburn  recommended  that  in  learning  new  facts  about  nambers, 
examples  be  solved  and  illustrated  by  beans,  peas,  counters,  or  marks  on  the 
blackboard.  In  order  that  such  work  may  be  more  easy  for  the  teacher  and 
more  interesting  for  the  pupil,  a  Box  of  Counters  and  other  aids  have  been 
prepared  containing : 
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taining Explanations  and  Hints  in  regard  to  Arithmetical  DIversioiis. 

Many  of  the  numerous  uses  to  which  the  counters  may  be  put  are  carefolly 
explained. 

A  method  of  keeping  store  is  described  by  which  the  game  maybe  made  of 
great  interest  and  practical  value  to  any  number  of  pupils  of  any  arade. 

Hints  are  given  and  games  described  by  the  aid  of  which  pupils  may  C&tO| 
in  an  interesting  way,  expertnessin  numbers. 

In  a  neat  box,  20  cents.     By  mail,  10  cents  additional. 
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Colburn's  Arithmetic  has  been  translated  into  most  of  the  languages  of  Europe 

and  into  several  Asiatic  languages. 

"Its  very  simplicity  has  prevented  many  persons  Irom  seeing  how  really  profound  and  com- 
prehensive it  is,  and  that  it  actually  develops  every  essential  principle  in  elementary  arith- 
metic." 
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not  been  confined  to  the  mathematical  branches   of  instruction,  it  has   extended  to  ail.'* — El- 
BRIDGE  Smith,  Master  of  Dorchester  (Mass.)  High  School. 
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post  paid. 
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explained. 

A  method  of  keeping  store  is  described  by  which  the  game  may  be  made  of 
great  interest  and  practical  value  to  any  number  of  pupils  of  any  srade.  r 

Hints  are  given  and  games  described  by  the  aid  of  which  pupils  may  gain, 
in  an  interesting  way,  expertness  in  numbers. 
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"Its  very  simplicity  has  prevented  many  persons  from  seeing  how  really  profoiuid  and  com- 
prehensive it  is,  and  that  it  actually  develops  every  essential  principle  in  elementary  arith- 
metic." 

"It  evolves  from  the  mind  of  the  learner  himself,  in  a  perfectly  easy  and  natural  onanaerj  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  arithmetic,  and  the  power  of  solving,  mentally  and  almost  ia- 
stantly,  every  question  likely  to  occur  In  the  every-day  business  of  common  life."^ 

"It  is  thus  an  admirable  preparation  for  the  attainment  of  the  faculty  of  ready  and  slsar|> 
lo^ic^  to  be  applied  to  the  business  of  common  life.  Its  great  value  for  children 

is  in  us  shortness  and  its  clearness. — Gbokc.e  B.  Emekson.  ^ 

"  'Colbukn's  First  Lessons'  have  undoubtedly  done  more  to  improve  the  methods  of 
teaching,  not  only  of  numbers,  but  of  language  and  other  branches,  than  any  other  school  book 
published  during  the  last  half  century.'  — B.  F^  Tweed,  recently  a  Supervisor  of  Boston  Pub- 
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The  Editors  of  the  New  Edition  have  tried  to  make  the  Colburn  Method  of 
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duced two  new  chapters  which  form  a  good  connecting  link  between  Mental 
and  Written  Arithmetic. 

The  New  Edition  is  a  16  mo.  and  contains  232  pages.  Price  35  cents 
post  paid. 

AyUTHMBTICAL,  AIDS. 

Warren  Colburn  recommended  that  in  learning  new  factn  about  numbers^ 
examples  be  solved  and  illustrated  by  beanp,  peas,  counters,  or  marks  on  the- 
blackboard.  In  order  that  such  work  may  be  more  easy  for  the  teacher  and 
more  interesting  for  the  pupil,  a  Box  of  Counters  and  other  aids  have  been 
prepared  containing : 

I.— Counters.    II.— Materials  for  Keeping  Store,  and  III.— A  Pamphlet,  oon-^ 
talning  Explanations  and  Hints  in  regard  to  Arithmetical  Diversions. 

Many  of  the  numerous  ufies  to  which  the  counters  may  be  put  are  carefolly 
explained. 

A  method  of  keeping  store  is  described  by  which  the  game  may  be  made  of 
great  interest  and  practical  value  to  any  number  of  pupils  of  any  grade. 

Hints  are  given  and  games  described  by  the  aid  of  which  pupils  may  gain , 
in  an  intereftting  way,  expertness  in  numbers. 

In  a  neat  box,  20  centn.     By  mail,  10  cents  additional. 
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Ready  in  June: 

ECLECTIC  PRIMARY  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  By  Ed- 
ward S.  Ellis.  The  most  beautiful  and  interesting  primary  history  pub- 
lished. More  than  100  illustrations  by  the  best  artists.  About  208  pp.  Square 
12  mo.,  hi.  roan,  cloth  sides.  Introduction  and  sample  copy  price  50c. ;  ex- 
change price  30c. 

Ready  in  June: 

ECLECTIC  SYSTEM  OF  DRAWING.  Industrial  and  Free  Hand  Drawing. 
By  Miss  Christina  Sullivan,  Teacher  of  Drawing  in  the  Cincinnati  Pubjic 
Schools.    Jn  12  Numbers. 

Now  Ready :  a^^^f^ 

Hand  Hook  of  New  Eclectic  Penmanship, $  .50 

Hewett's  Pedagogy, 1.00 

Schuylers  Revifled  Algebra, 1.00 

Ray's  NevTest  Examples  in  Arithmetic, 35 

Murdoch's  Plea  for  Spoken  Language 1.00 

Thalheimer'8  General  History,  Revised, 1.20 

Kidd'sNew  Elocution, 1.00 


NEW  ECLECTIC  GEOGRAPHIES.     Two  Book  SeHes.    The  latest  and  best. 
Adopted  for  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  Milwaukee,  New  York,  Jersey  City,  etc, 

WHITE'S     NEW    ARITHMETICS.     Two    Book    SeHes.    Uniting   Oral    and 
Written  ProceBHep,  and  Embodying  the  Inductive  Method. 

NEW  ECLECTIC  PENMANSHIP.    Revised  and  re-engraved.  ^^ 

>* 

TH£  POPULAR  STANDARDS : 

McGUFFKV'S  REVISED  READERS,  SPELLER,  AND  CHARTS, 

RAY  8  NEW  ARITHMETICS  AND  ALGEBRAS, 

HARVEY'S  REVISED  GRAMMARS, 

ECLECTIC    HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

THALHEIMERS   HISTORICAL  SERIES. 

SCHUYLER'S  SERIES  OF  MATHEMATICS,  ETC. 

CATALOIUE    FRKE    ON    Al'PMCATION. 


VAN   ANTWERP,  BRAGG   &   CO.,   Publishers, 


The  Eclectic  Educational  Series  of  School  and 

College  Text  Boohs. 

VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO.,    -    -    •    Publishers, 

137  ■WAI.JWX  STREET,  CIMCIMKATI. 


New  Eclectic  fieographies 

TWO  BOOIC  SEIilES. 

OHIO  EDITIOK. 

ECLECTIC  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY, 

ECLECTIC  COMPLETE  GEOGRAPHY. 

The  Latest!     The  Best!    The  Most  Successful! 

Already  adopted  for  CITY  OF  ST.  LOUIS,  by  vote  of  20  to  1 ;    CITY  OF 
CLEVELAND, by  unanimous  vote;  CITY  OF  MILWAUKEE, 

Akron,  O.,  Denver,  Col,  St.  Paul,  Minn,, 

Lebanon,  0.,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  Richmond,  Ind., 

Mattoon,  Ills.,  Canal  Dover,  0.,  Joliet,  Ills., 

Chardon,  0..  Medina,  0.,  Shreve,  0., 

Hudson,  0.,  Elyria,  0.,  Adelphi,  0., 

Franklin,  Ind.,  Fremont,  Ind.,  Girard,  0., 

Cbillicothe,  Ills.,  Cisco,  Texas,  Centerville,  Ind., 

Charlotte,  N.  C,  Bealsville,  0.,  Denison,  Texas, 

Burlington,  Iowa,  Alexandria,  Va.,  Portsmouth,  Va., 

Pendleton,  Ind.,  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  Petersburg,  Va., 

Brazil,  Ind.,  Menasha,  Wis.,  Oilman,  Ills:, 

Columbiana,  0.,  Salem,  0.,  Mineral  Ridge,  0., 

Seville,  0.,  LaGrange,  0.,  Copley,  0., 

Poland  Semin'y,  0.  Canfield,  0.,  Normal  School, 

&c.,  &c.,  &c. 


INTRODUCTION  AND  SAMPLE  COPY  PRICE : 

Eclectic  Elementary  Geography,  55  cts.;  complete,  $1.20 

EXCHANGE  PRICE: 

Eclectic  Elementary  Geography,  33  cts.;  complete,  72  cts. 


VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

cikci:nb(axi  and  :Ndv  vork. 


A  New,  Carefully  Revised,  and  Enlarged  Edition  of 

WARRBN  COL,BlJRN*S 

INTELLECTUAL  ARITHMETIC 

Upon   tlte  XndiiGtive  Metliod  of  Instruction. 

With  a  Portrait  of  the  Author,  and  an  Appendix  containing  a  Sketch  of  the 

Author's  Life,  his  original  Preface,  and  (George  B.  Emerson's 

Introduction  to  the  Edition   of  1863. 


Golburn's  Aritlimetic  has  been  translated  into  most  of  the  languages  of  Europe 

and  into  several  Asiatic  languages. 

"Its  very  simplicity  has  prevented  many  persons  from  seeing  how  really  profound  and  com- 
prehensive it  is,  and  that  it  actually  develops  every  essential  principle  in  elementary  arith- 
metic." 

"It  evolves  from  the  mind  of  the  learner  himself,  in  a  perfectly  easy  and  natural  manner^  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  arithmetic,  and  the  power  of  solving,  mentally  and  almost  in- 
stantly, every  question  likely  to  occur  in  the  every-day  business  of  common  life." 

"It  is  thus  an  admirable  preparation  for  the  attainment  of  the  faculty  of  ready •  and  sharp 
lo^ic,  to  be  applied  to  the  business  of  common  life.        .        .  Its  great  value  for  children 

is  in  Its  shortness  and  its  clearness. — George  B.  Emerson. 

*•  'Colburn's  PiKst  Lessons'  have  undoubtedly  done  more  to  improve  the  methods  of 
teaching,  not  only  of  numbers,  but  of  language  and  other  branches,  than  any  other  school  book 

{mblishcd  during  the  last  half  century." — B.  F.  Tweed,  recently  a  Supervisor  of  Boston  Pub-  | 
ic  Schools." 

"  'Colbubn's  First  Lessons'  is  regarded  by  all  intelligent  educators  as  the  greatest  educa- 
tional work  that  has  appeared  in  this  country  during  the  present  century.     Its  iofluence  has' 
not  been  confined  to  the  mathematical  branches   of  instruction,  it  has   extended  to  all." — El<- 
BRiDGK  Smith,  Master  of  Dorchester  (Mass.)  II igh  School. 

The  Editors  of  the  New  Edition  have  tried  to  make  the  Colburn  Method  of 
Instruction  more  apparent  and  attractive;  they  have  made  the  ascent  more 
gradual  in  certain  portions  of  the  book  and  have  carefully  revised  all  ques- 
tions which  related  to  prices  and  coins  now  out  of  date.  Thej  have  intro- 
duced two  new  chapters  which  form  a  good  connecting  link  between  Mental 
and  Written  Arithmetic. 

The  New  Edition  is  b  16  mo.  and  contains  232  pages.  Price  35  cents 
post  paid. 

ARITHMETICAL   AIDS. 

Warren  Colburn  recommended  that  in  learning  new  facts  about  numbers^ 
examples  be  solved  and  illustrated  by  beans,  peas,  counters,  or  marks  on  the 
blackboard.  In  order  that  such  work  may  be  more  easy  for  the  teacher  and 
more  interesting  for  the  pupil,  a  Box  of  Counters  and  other  aids  have  been^ 
prepared  containing : 

I.— Counters.    II.— Materials  for  Keeping  Store,  and  III.— A  Pamphlet,  con- 
taining Explanations  and  Hints  in  regard  to  Arithmetical  Diversions. 

Many  of  the  numerous  upes  to  which  the  connters  may  be  put  are  carefully 
explained. 

A  method  of  keeping  store  is  described  by  which  the  game  may  be  made  of 
great  interest  and  practical  value  to  any  number  of  pupils  of  any  grade. 

Hints  are  given  and  games  described  by  the  aid  of  whiich  pupus  may  ^ain, 
in  an  interesting  way,  expertness  innumbers. 

In  a  neat  box,  20  cents.     By  mail,  10  cents  additional. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  AND  COMPANY, 

4  Park.  St.,  Boston,  Ma 
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ECLECTIC  SYSTE 

— »r — 


I  flstrlal,  Freetai  iil_PiirsjBcllyB  Drawiai, 

Teacher  of  Drawing  in  the  Cincinnati  Public  Schools. 


A  Rational  aiiJ  Economical  System,  Based  ou  Souiitl  and  Practical  Principles  of  Tearhins;. 


The  ECLECTIC  SYSTEM  OF  DRAWING  hag  been  prepared  with  reference 
to  sound  principles  of  teaching,  difficulties  of  manual  execution  and  logical 
order  of  principles. 

The  system  is  based  on  knowledge  acquired  by  practical  experience  in  the 
class-room  with  pupils  of  every  grade. 

The  subject  i*  presented  in  a  practical  and  interesting  manner. 

The  ECLECTIC  SYSTEM  OF  DRAWING  is  complete  in  nine  books.  Full 
tlirections  and  explanations  accompany  each  number.  These  directions  are 
printed  on  the  cover,  thus  dispensing  with  extra  guide  books,  and  reducing  the 
bulk  and  cost  of  the  system. 

fyriy^Auy  competent  teacher  can  teach  this  system. 

Book  I. — Twenty  Pages. — First  School  Year.  Location  of  Points,  Con- 
nec'ion  of  Points  by  Vertical,  Horizontal  and  Oblique  Lines.  Division  of 
Lines  into  two  equal  Parts. 

Book  II. — Twenty  Pj^ges. — Second  SVbool  Year.  Location  of  Points  and 
Division  of  Lines  into  two  equal  Parts.     First  I-essons  in  Tinting  with  Lines. 

Book  IIL — Twenty  Pages. — Tliird  School  Year.  Further  Practice  on  the 
Divisions  given  in  Book  II.     First  Lessons  in  Curved  Line-*. 

Book  IV. — Twenty  Pages. — Fourth  School  Year.  Compound  Curves. 
Leaf  Form  Conventionalized. 

Book  V. — Twenty-four  Pages. —  Fifth  School  Year.  Free-hand  Construc- 
tion of  the  Octagon  and  Hexagon.     Vne  of  Flower  and  Leaf  Forms. 

Book  VI.— Twenty-four  Pages. — Sixth  Si'hool  Year.  B]xerciseH  in  Orig- 
inal Designs  for  Surface  Decoration.  Fir^^t  Le^son8  in  Mechanical  Drawing. 
First  Lessons  in  Perspective. 

Book  VII. — TvVenty-lour  Paytt^ — Seventh  Scliool  Year.  Exercises  in 
I)  .wi^n,  .\reeh:inic:il  Drawing,  and  Perspective  continued.  First  Lessuns  in 
DiHVving  from  the  Olqect. 

Bo  )K    \'III. —  Twenly-four    Pa^'ea. — Eighth    Schnul    Year.     Exercisers   in 
D.r-iL^n,    MecliMniral    D.-awintj,    Perspective    pnd    Object  Drawing  ronliuueil 
Si  led  Ions  frijjn  the  Grammar  of  Ornament  of    Designs  for  Surface  Dccoraii-iii. 

B'lOK  IX— Tvkenly-four  Pages. — Ninth  School  Ye;ir.  Exercises  in  t»e- 
(-i^^'n,  Mechanical  Drawing,  Perspective  and  Object  Drawing  continued  Hif- 
torie  Ornament. 


The  Eclectic  System  of  Drawing  was  adopted  for 
exclusive  use  in  the  Public  Schools  of  CINCINNATI, 
August  4th,  1884.     Also  adopted  for  DAYTON,  O. 


N  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Cincinnati. 


New  Eclectic  fieographies 

T'WO-BOOIC  SEIilESS. 


ECLECTIC  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY, 


Exchange  Price,  33  cents.     Introduction  Price,  55  cents. 

ECLECTIC  COMPLETE  GEOGRAPHY 

Exchange  Price.  7a  cent&.     Introduction  Price,  Si. 20. 

New   Maps,    New  Text,   New  Illustrations,   Superior  in  Accuracy  and   Beauty.     All  Recent 

Changes  and  Discoveries  are  exhibited.     A  11  Substantial  Improvements  in 

Methods,  combined  with  Many  New  Features. 

Due  importance  given  to  Commercial,    Descriptive,  Physical  and    Mathematical   Geography. 

International  Date  Line  Represented  and  defined.     Latest  Census  Returns 

Incorporated.     Valuable  Ready  Reference  Index,  etc. 

The  New  Standard  Time  Exhibited  on  the  Commercial  Map. 

The  following  represent  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  one 
thousand  leading  educators  and  scientists  who  have  examined  the 
New  Geographies : 

"The   best   and   most   complete  of  any  I    have  examined."— G.    W.   Dean,  C".    S.  Coast 

"The  most  complete  Geography  in  one   book  with   which  I    am   acquainted." — Prhsidkn  r 
pAkKER,  S/a/e  Normal,  Kivtr  Falls,    IVis. 

"Must  be  regarded  as  the   champion  piece   of  book-making.' —SoiT.  Stevenson,  Coluni 
hus.  O. 

"  The  most  beautiful  I  have  seen."— Si  pt.  Wiley.  Ttrre  Haute. 

"In  every  way  the  finest  Ihave  seen."— Dr.  C.  E.  BKSsiiV,  /o7ua  Agricultural  College. 

"All  in  all  the  best.— Suit.  Fit/.i-a  irick,  Leai'tnworth  Kan. 

'•Certainly  none  in  the  market  its  ciiual."— Rev.  M.    O.    O'Rkilhy,  Secretary  Ft.   Wayne 

Diocese. 

••Far  in  advance  of  all  others."— Pkks't  OgdEN,  Fayette  Normal,  O 

"The  best  arranged,  most  attractive  .ind  most  perfect  I  have  seen.— Sim-'t.  Darling, /tf/zV-r. 

"By  far  the  best  work  on  geography  published."— Suit.  Hodoks,  Lejcington,  Ky. 

"Better  adapted  to  the  waiit.s  uf  grammar  schools   than   any  other   geograi»hy  that  I  have 
examined." — Sup't  Pakk:ek.  FJyria,  O. 

"So  far  as  I  have  examined,  the  best  of  all."— Sui 't  Ci'LLV,  Paducak,  Ky. 

"The  best  1  have  ever  seen."— St  i-'t  Hltchins.  For.-du-Lac. 

••Suit  me  better  than  any  others  1  have  seen.  '— Sup't  Fairbanks,  Spring/if  Id,  Mo. 


The  New  Eclectic  Geographies 

Have  Already  been  Adopted  for 


XKW  YOHK  riTV, 
CITV  OF  l'l\<'l\\  ATI. 
CITY  «»F  lUliU  AlKKI-:, 

Hobukc'*. 


er.Ncy  City, 
-lot  Spring's, 
mofimiigK^n.    111., 
<i(.hnu»iui ,  ImJ.. 
5;.  Newin.irket,  N.  H, 
Clinton,  Mo., 
Lathrnp    .\Io  . 
Miltonvale.  Kan.. 
Avoc.i.  Neb,, 
Superior,  Neb., 
Conuersvillo.  hul., 
C.'iM  for  Ilia,  Mo., 
Chilliceth'-,  111.. 
MiiU-Tsh.ir.:,  Iiui.. 
riraxil,  Ind., 
SjUra,  Ind., 
Washington.  Ind., 
Mt.  Kisco.  N    v.. 
Chardori,  ()., 
DTin.iri^'  otia,   Me., 
Chesterfield,  Mh.>;s., 

100  Counties. 


Soduh.i.  M'j..^ 
I'ctfr>hur>,',  \'a.. 
A '.  ]i'''t(iii,  Wis., 
W.   IW<yleston,  M.is- 
( irfL-nsbvJi  >,  N     C  , 
I,t.-h    n-n,  ()., 
Manning,  la., 
Parish.  111., 
Lariiii    re.  D.  T., 
Norlhficld,  Minn   , 
Nevada.  Mo.. 
Wakarii'-a.  Ind., 
K"kiinn,  Ind.. 
I' (Uiibiirg,  Ind,, 
Ti])t'm.  I  ml., 
.\It.  \'t'rn^  n,  N.    V., 
Girard,  ( )  , 
Medina,  ().. 
(lilnian,  111., 
Fwing,   III.. 


<'ITY  OF  HA1\T  rOI'IW. 
<  IT\'  OF  i  lir.VM.A\l>. 
€1  rV  OF  SAi.'^T  P.il  L.. 

Johei. 

[■t'lrlm^lun,  1  i. , 
I'wrlsiiioiiih,  \'a.. 
Albu(,ucr>inc.   N 


Pruviucelo-An,    Ma>s., 
Can.il  I  >o\  cr.  ( )., 
New  City,  N.  V., 
Kiyria,  ()., 
H  \idson,  (),, 
Colniniiiana,  ()., 
Pintkney\  lilc,  11!., 
Mt.  Voriion,    I).  T., 
Mena•^h.l,  Wi^., 
l)ccrticld,   Ma>>:., 
Iron  MuLinlain.  Mo  , 
l.a'<<*  Foi  k..  1 11. , 
B-mkcr  Hill.  Ind., 
F'cndleton,    Ind., 
ILij^erstov^  n.  Ind., 
ThoiTipvonville,  111., 
White  Like.  I).  T  , 


2000  Special  School  Districts. 

VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGS  &  CO.. 


Denver, 
Akron,  <)., 
Charlotte,  N.  C, 
Cunncrsvillo,  Ind., 
I  all   River,  Kan., 
I.)t  niv'-n,   Tex., 
Jt  r>cy  Shore.   Pa., 
"Mr.ttoon.    III., 
Fllcndalc    I).  T., 
larnif  r  Cilv,  I  li., 
I'litNlield,  N'.  H., 
( icishen,  I  nd.. 
\er>.ulleh,  Ind., 
•Millun.  Ind., 
S.deni,  < )., 
Cis,  o.  '1  ex. 
\Vd  i  iMish'it,4.  hid., 
Fountain   Cit>  ,  Ind., 
Mai.eii.  nia.  Ill  . 
(iraiul  I'crks     1).    1  ., 
Marietta,  ()..   etc. . 

200  Private  Schools. 

CINClhi&lAXIi 


A  New,  Carefully  Revised,  and  Enlarged  Edition  of 

liVARREN  COLBURX'S 

INTELLECTUAL  ARITHMETIC 

VTpon    tlie  Inductive  IWetliodl  of  Iii»tracUoii. 

With  a  Portrait  of  the  Author,  and  an  Appendix  containing  a  Sketch  of  the 

Author's  Life,  his  original  Preface,  and  George  B.  Emerson's 

Introduction  to   the   Edition   of   1863. 


Colburn's  Arithmetic  has  been  translated  into  most  of  the  languages  of  Euro|:e 

and  into  several  Asiatic  languages. 

" The  alterations  and  additions,  in  this  edition,  are  improvements  in  what  was  previously 

the  best,  and  by    far  the  best   manual  of  mental   arithmetic  that    I  have  ever  seen." — ThomaJ^ 
Hill,  Kx-President  of  Harvard  University. 

"The  revision   shows  the  hand  of  a   master \  our  rtftaissance  of  the   beloved  old  book 

appears  at  the  ri^ht  time  to  lead  an  onslaught  upon  the  rubbish  of  figures  that  takes  nearly 
one-third  of  the  time  of  three  million  teachers.  It  is  the  only  book,  except  one  or  two  Primary 
Arithmetics,  that  I  would  use  as  a  text  book.  Success  toil." — Francis  W.  PARKaE,  Prin. 
Cook  County  Normal  School,  Normalville,  HI. 

"Indeed,  it  may  be  truly  >aid  that  the  editing  has  been  so  wiseiv  done  as  to  insure  even 
greater  favor  to  the  best  book  on  mental  arithmetic  ever  produced.'' — B.  P.  Snow,  Supt.  of 
Schools,  Hiddtford,  Me. 

:•  It  is  admirably  graded,  and  is  just  the  book  we  need.  I  shall  recommend  its  adoption  for 
use  in  our  schools." — M.  A.   Rkbd,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Girard,  Ohio. 

*■  '  Colburn's  Intellectual  Arithmetic'  is  not  excelled  by  any,  and  in  the  new  edition  is  very 
much  improved. "—Miss  Alick  Jonbs,  Head  Teacher,  Coddington  School,  Newport,  R.  I. 

"  It  has  never  had  a  superior,  and  we  think  not  an  equal.  We  arc  glad  the  book  has  been 
republished  in  this  very  attractive  form.  For  use  in  all  schools  below  the  eighth  grade  it  mi^ht 
be  substituted  for  the  two  or  three  books  now  in  u-^e  with  every  advantage  to  the  learner.  — 
Wm.  H.  PAVNh,  I'rof.  of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching,  University  of  Michigan. 

'*  I  am  using  the  Revised  Edition  of  *  Colburn's  Intellectual  Arithmetic,'  and  am  delighted 
with  it.  It  is  not  excelled  by  any  text  book  I  have  seen.  .  .  .  I  have  used  *  Colburn':*  Intel- 
lectu.tr  many  years,  but  the  new  edition  is  a  great  improvement."— E.  C.  Bangs,  Elderage 
School.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  Editors  of  the  New  Edition  have  tried  to  make  the  Colburn  Method  of 
Instruction  more  apparent  and  attractive;  they  have  made  the  ascent  more 
gradual  in  certain  portions  of  the  book  and  have  carefully  revised  all  ques- 
tionp  which  related  to  prices  and  coins  now  out  of  dale.  They  have  intro- 
duced two  new  chapters  which  form  a  good  conneciing  link  between  Mental 
and  Written  Arithmetic. 

The  New  Edition   is   a  16  mo.   and  contains  232   pages.     Price  35  cents 
post  paid. 

ARITHMETICAL  AIDS. 

I.— Counters.    II.— Materials  for  Keeping  Store,  and  III.— A  Pamphlet,  cos- 
taining  Explanations  and  Hints  in  regard  to  Arithmetical  Diversions. 

Many  of  the  numerous  uses  to  which  the  counters  may  be  put  are  carefully 
explained. 

A  method  of  keeping  store  is  described  by  which  the  game  may  be  made  of 
great  interest  and  practical  value  to  any  number  of  pupils  of  any  firade. 

Hints  are  given  and  games  de8cril)ed  by  the  aid  of  which  pupils  may  gain  , 
in  an  interesting  way,  ezpertne ss  in  numb-rs. 

In  a  neat  box,  20  cents.     By  mail,  10  cents  additional. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  AND  COMPANY, 

4  Park  Ht..  Boston,  Maui«» 
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AN  NOITNCEMENTS. 


lotrudaotioB '  l'ric« 


Ulurdoch^s  Analytic  Elocution,(i)  -  $i.oo 
Eclectic  Complete  Book-keeplns9(2)      -  .50 

INorton^s  Chemistry— Coitiplete,(3)  -  -  i.xo 
l^hite's  Oral  Lessons  in  Number , (4)  -  -  .60 
JSclectic  School  Geometry,(5)  ...  .60 
Ray's  New  Astrouomy,(6)  ....   i,ao 

(1)  Now  Ready.  Analytic  Elocution,  hy  the  well-known  veteran  Actor. 
Reader,  and  Instructor  in  elocution,  James  E.  Murdoch,  author  of  A  Plea 
FOR  Spoken  Lan'*uage  A  complete  and  practical  exposition  of  the  onlj  trae 
and  Hcientific  method  of  developing  the  speaking  voice.  Fully  illnstratcd 
hj  numerous  extracts  from  the  best  sources,  to  which  are  added  seventy  pages 
of  >»elected  readings.     12mo.  cloth,  half  roan,  501  pages. 

m 

(2)  Now  Ready.  Eclectic  Complete  Book-keeping.  By  Ira  Mayhkw. 
"The  cheapest  and  raost  practical  work  yet  offered  on  this  subject.  Ita  methods 
have  been  tested  by  25  years  experience.  Double  Entry  is  clearly  elucidated.. 
Many  new  and  valuable  special  forms  suggested.  150  pages,  half  roan.  Key 
4ind  Blanks  also  nearly  ready. 

(3)  Now  Ready.  New  E<lition  of  Norton's  Elements  of  Chemistry,  com- 
pUted  by  the  addition  of  chapters  on  Organic  Chemistry.  Half  roan.  604 
pages,  12  mo. 

M)  Ready  Dec.  15.  Oral  Lessons  In  Number.  For  Teachers.  By  E  E, 
White,  A.  M.  Thin  work  is  not  simply  a  Manual  for  Teachers,  but  an  ex  • 
haustive  treatise  coniuininn  ihe  exercises  to  be  rised  by  the  Teacher  in  the  in- 
etruction  of  primary  classes  in  number.  It  is  a  complete  and  practical  Guide, 
indispensable  to  every  teacher  of  Ari  hmetic.  ^ 

(5)  Eclectic  School  Geometry.  A  revision  of  Ecanss  School  Geometry, 
by  J.  J.  Burns,  A.  M.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Dayton,  O. ;  formerly  Ohio 
State  School  Commissioner.  In  thih  revision  the  work  is  made  to  conform  to 
the  **New  Geometry,"  and  is  eppeciaiiy  adapted  to  High  Schools  by  the  addi- 
tion of  numerous  exercises  and  original  demonstrations.  r2mo.,  half  romn. 
155  pages. 

(0)  Ready  Jan.  1,  1885.  Rays'  Astronomy,  revised  by  the  author,  S.  H. 
PeaBv»I)Y,  Rrytnt  of  Cniversify  of  Illinois,  and  adapted  to  the  progress  of 
astronomical  science.  All  recent  establi^lied  discoveries  are  included,  cspec- 
irilly  those  relating  to  solar  and  planetary  physics.  Timo.,  half  roan,  about 
350  pages. 

VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Publishers.  \j 

CITVCI^fNATI  AMD  TiK'W  VOKK. 
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FOR  BOTS  AND  OIBIJS. 

Eclectic  Primary  History 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  EDWARD  S.  ELLIS,  Sup't.  Trenton  N.  J. 


The  elementary  education  of  every  young  person  Bhould  include  a  knowl- 
<dge  of  the  leading  events  in  the  history  of  his  native  land . 

The  Eclectic  Primary  History  is  the  best  book  ^ver  offered  for  yoanger 
-claBBes,  or  those  who  have  not  the  time  to  devote  to  the  larger  Eclectic  History. 

NEARLY  EVERY  PAGE  ILLUSTRATED. 

The  style  of  narrative  is  simple  and  engaging.  Ko  young  student  will 
fail  to  become  interested  in  reading  the  history  of  our  country  when  presented 
in  so  attractive  form.  r2mo.  Cloth,  224  pp.  Introduction  and  Sample  Copy 
Price,  60  cents. 

VAN  ANTWERP,  BEAGG  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

CIMCIMMAXI   APiD  J^UW  YORK. 


ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 


Tlie  Best  and  Cheapest  Complete  Course  of 
Study  for  Common  and  Graded  Scbools. 


Spelling. — McGuffey'u  Reviped  Speller,  or  Harvey's  Graded  School  Spellers. 

Charts. — McGufifey's  Revised  Reading  Charts. 

Readers.— McGuifey'rt  Revised  Readers. 

Arithmetic. — Ray's  New  Arithmetics,  or  White's  New  Arithmetic!). 

Algebra. — Ray's  New  A^gehras,  or  Schuyler's  Complete  Algebra,  Revised. 

[  Grammar. — Harvey's  Rsvirtcd  Grammars,  or  Hoi  brooks  Normal  Grammars, 

I  Long  &  Micklebo rough's  Language  Exercises. 

[  Geography.— New  Eclectic  Geographies. 

History. — Eclectic  History  of  the  United  States,  or  Eclectic  Primary  History. 

Penmanship. — Eclectic  System  of  Penmanship.    Eclectic  Writing  Charts. 

Drawing.— Eclectic  System  of  Drawing. 

Physiology. — Eclectic  Physiology  nnd  Hygiene. 

Price  List  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  on  Application. 

VAN  ANTWERP  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

CI^CIZ^MAXI  Al^D  I^H^V  YORK. 
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The  Atlantic  Monthly  aims  to  give  its  readers  (be  best  magazine  literature 
in  the  world,  the  contributions  of  the  best  writers  of  Poetry,  Novels,  Short  Sto- 
ries, Criticism,  and  on  Politic?,  Social  Science,  Eklucation,  Art^  Industry,  and 
all  subjects  that  most  interest  the  American  public. 

EDUCATION.— The  Atlantic  Monthly  contains,  every  year,  not  a  few  ar- 
ticles of  positive  value  to  intelligent  and  progressive  teachers.  These  article- 
ai^  not  of  a  technical  character,  but  discuss  principles  and  methodB  of  (mIuc  i- 
tion  in  a  broad  and  suggestive  way.  Teachers  who  are  cot  content  merely  k. 
follow  routine  methods,  but  who  wish  to  educate  and  not  simply  to  "kt-ej> 
school,''  will  find  them  full  of  important  hints  and  help?. 

THE.IilTKRARY  FEATURES  of  The  Atlantic,  which  have  always  been 
remarkable  for  their  variety  and  exccellence,  are  more  varied  than  heretofore. 
Hssayson  distioguished  authorp,  and  Reviews  of  important  works  and  classei) 
/)f  works,  as  Piiography,  Novel-*,  Poetry,  Travels,  Art,  etc.,  form  a  very  interesting" 
feature  of  the  m:>g:izine,  and  give  it  special  value. 


THE  ATLANTIC    MONTHLY   FOR  -1S85 

Will  be  particularly  notable  for  its  Serial  fc^torieF,  namely  : 

I.  The  Princess  Casamassima.  By  HENRY  JAMES,  Author  of  "The 
Portrait  of  a  L^dy,"  etc. 

II.  A  Country  Gentleman.    By  MRS.  OLIPIIANT,  Author  of  "The  .    .- 

dies  Lindores,"  "The  Wizird's  Son,"  etc. 

III.    The  Prophet  cf  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains.    By  CHARLES  EG- 
BERT CRADDtX  K,  Author  of  "In  the  Tennessee  Mountains." 

IV.     A   Marsh   Island.    By  SARAH  ORNE  JEWETT,  Amhor  of  'A 

Country  D:;olor,''  "Deephaven,''  etc. 

THE  ATLANTIC,  dependei  t  alone  on  readirg  matter  for  its  success,  id 
brilliant  al'ove  all  oilier^  in  thisreppccr.  aid  never  has  bfcen  so  fresh,  so  vers- 
atile, Fo  genial,  as  it  is  now.  -  The  Literary  World. 


SI. 01)  a  \'KKiv  in  ndvanoo,  Poptage  Free;  35  cents  a  •number.  Wilh  puperb- 
life  size  portrait  of  Hawthorne,  Emerson,  Lo' pffeilow,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Lowell 
or  Hohijes,  s3.U0  ;  eacli  additional  poi  trait,  $1  00. 

The  November  and  December  number.**  of   The  .\tlantic  will  be  sent,  f--^  '^t 
ebartje,  to  new  Fiih.scribers  wlicfie  Rubscripliono  aie   received    befoie   IX-4 
20 1  h 

Postal  Notes   and   Money  are  at    the  lisk  of  the  Fender,  ard  therefore 
tanees  sliould  be  made  by  money  order,  draft,  or  registered  letter,  to 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  AND  COMPANY 

4  r*ark  St.,  Rostoit,  I 
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